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ETHNOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL FROM NORTH 
AMERICA IN SWISS COLLECTIONS' 


By DAVID L. BUSHNELL, Jr 


I—Gexerat CoLt“ecrions 


Although the great majornty of the museums in Switzerland are 
devoted to the preservation of material relating to the history and 
development of that country, including numerous collections of 
objects recovered from the “stations” dating from the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron ages, there are, nevertheless, valuable ethnolog- 
ical collections gathered from various parts of the world, including 
some old and very interesting objects from North America. 

Many of the pieces forming the American collections were 
brought back by travelers or other persons who resided for a time 
in America during the days when such things were easily obtained. 
It is evident that the collectors chose good examples of the dif- 
ferent types and classes of work. This is most apparent in the 
collections in the Historisches Museum in Bern, as will be shown 
later. For this reason the specimens are of special interest and 
value at the present time. Moreover, many of the pieces in the 
Bern Museum bear old labels or marks of identification, usually the 
name of the trbe, probably written when the objects were obtained 
from the Indians: such marks of course add to the value of the 
specimens. 

Collections of ethnological material from North America are pre- 
served in the museums in Zurich, Basel, Bern, and Neuchatel, to- 


'Copyright, 1907, by David 1. Bushnell, Jr. 
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gether with a few pieces in Lausanne.’ Of these the collection in 
Bern is of the most interest and importance; for that reason it will 
be described more in detail. 

The small Ethnographical Museum in Zérich —this should not 
be confused with the Swiss Landesmuseum which is devoted exclu- 
sively to material relating to Switzerland — has a rather limited 
American collection. The most interesting piece is an excellent old 
catlinite pipe with a long, well-decorated stem. There are also 
some unusually good moccasins, all old and claborately decorated 
with dyed quills; with the exception of a very good Navaho blanket 
the remainder of the collection is of no interest. 

In the Basel Museum is preserved a small American collec- 
tion. The specimens from the United States and Canada are of 
minor importance ; but there are some extremely interesting things 
from Mexico, including a series of masks, one made of a greenish 
jadeite, another of obsidian, These are all small, but are well exe- 
cuted and are in a good state of preservation, 

The most important pieces in this collection are the carved 
wooden panels from Guatemala, which have been in the museum 
since 1878 and have already been described and figured.* These 
ancient pieces are among the most valuable relics from America 
preserved in European museums, Considering their nature, being 
made of wood and not more than 50 mm. in thickness, it is difficult 
to understand how they lasted so many years in such a climate. 
But fortunately they are quite well preserved, and the carving, 
though low in relief, is yet clear and distinct, 

The ethnological collections in Bern are preserved in a large 
hall in the Historical Museum, a modern building opened in 1894. 
In this museum are many specimens which were secured during 
Cook's third voyage, by. the artist and draftsman Webber, a mem- 
ber of the expedition, who was a native of Bern. Among these 
are some pieces from the northwest coast of America, including a 

Cl regret my inability to Inclode here the museum in Geneva, where there are prob- 
ably some specimens from America; during my visit to that city the museum was closed, 
and 7 was unable to find anyone tn wuthority. 

1 | 4oq de Rosny, Les Documents Ecrits de !' Antiquité Américaine, in the Afreroire: 
de fa Soci? a! EthmograpAiz, no, 3, Paris, 1582. Notes on the inscriptions were later 
published by Professor Seler in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fir Anthropologic, Berlin. 
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very large, well-preserved wooden mask representing a human face 
and showing traces of red coloring, several harpoon heads, and a 
mounted adz from the region of Nootka sound. These were col- 
lected during the year 1778. There are also a few pieces from 
southern Alaska, including several skin garments, two hats, various. 
harpoons, etc.; these together with some good baskets from Ore- 
gon were given to the museum in 1859. The larger part of the 
American collection, however, is formed of material from the upper 
Missouri valley tribes, 

Early in the last century, about the year 1510, a native of Bern, 
J. S. G. Schoch by name, went to America and settled in St Louis, 
remaining in the West until 1838, when he returned to his native 
city. While in America he formed an extensive collection among 
the various tnbes in the upper Missouri valley. This collection is 
now in the museum in Bern, where it was placed soon after it was 
brought from America, 

According to a note in the museum catalogue all the pieces 
were obtained directly from the Indians. Were it not for this state- 
ment it would be possible to consider some of the material as having 
come from the old Clark museum, Such may be the case, although 
without definite proof to the contrary we shall probably have to 
accept the statement in the catalogue as correct. 

In this collection are two excellent buffalo robes—the more 
important as well as the more interesting of these being shown in 
plate 1. The extreme length is just two meters and the greatest 
width is 1.60 meters. In one comer the robe is marked “ Crow I.", 
showing it to have been collected among the Crow Indians. The 
figures are well drawn, the colors being red, yellow, and green, and 
a rusty brown which at one time was probably black, The two 
rectangular pieces attached to the robe are of red cloth; to the lower 
edges of these pieces are fastened small wisps of horse-hair, some 
white, others black. Around the top of each wisp of hair is a narrow 
band of tin. The drawing on this robe evidently represents an en- 
counter between two tribes. It will be noticed that while some fig- 
ures are represented as having firearms, only short pistols are 
shown, not long guns, as is more often the case. The second robe 
is about the same size as the one already described ; it has a strip of 
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quillwork about 100 mm. in width, extending the entire length 
through the middle, The quills are dyed various colors and are 
remarkably bright. The figures represented on this robe are poorly 
drawn, being more conventional than those on the Crow robe. 
Both robes are in an excellent state of preservation and are prob- 
ably in as good condition to-day as when they were obtained from 
the Indians seventy years or more ago. The first has evidently 
been in actual use, but the second was probably newly made when 
it was collected. 

Next in importance and interest after the robes are four deer- 
skin shirts, all very good examples. 

One marked " Blackfeet "is an elaborately decorated old piece, 
measuring 560 mm. across the shoulders. The upper half is dyed 
black, and in the center of this space is a circular piece of quillwork 
bearing a cross-shaped design, the decoration on both the front and 
back of the shirt being similar. Over the shoulders and down 
each sleeve are rows of small glass beads. Attached to these beaded 
bands are many small wisps of human hair. Hanging from the 
right shoulder is one large bear claw having two perforations, 
The entire edge of the shirt is fringed. Another interesting shirt is 
one marked "Sac Indians:* This is made of very thin skins. 
Only the edges of the sleeves are fringed, but over the shoulders 
and down the sleeves are broad bands of quillwork, bordered by 
narrow bands formed of glass beads. On both the front and the 
back are represented many human figures, These are shown only 
in outline, in black, no colors having been used. 

Belonging to the same collection are many pairs of moccasins 
from the different Missouri Valley tribes. The quill decorations on 
some are exceptionally fine, the colors remaining clear and bright. 
It is evident that in forming this collection only good specimens were 
chosen, for among the entire number there is scarcely a poor piece. 

In addition to the objects already mentioned, the collection in- 
cludes many others of lesser interest; A long deerskin coat, having 
a fur border, is of European design, but the workmanship is good. 
Many weapons, of which the most interesting is a spear marked 
“Dakota.” This is 1.40 meters in length, having a long iron point ; 
the wooden shaft is decorated with wisps of horse-hair dyed red. 
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WAMPUM, PRESENTED TO THE HISTORICAL MUSEUM, GEAN, SWITZERLAND, IW 1620, (TWO-THIRDS 
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Other weapons are: a Sioux bow, many arrows having iron points, 
several clubs, etc. Another interesting piece is a very large neck- 
lace of bears’ claws, 

From this brief description it will be seen that the collection is 
one of much interest and importance. As all the specimens are 
ina remarkably perfect state of preservation, they are, of course, of 
special value at the present day. 

Another small collection in the Bern Museum consists of vari- 
ous specimens from the eastern provinces of Canada, collected by 
a Captain Malcolm by whom they were given to the museum about 
the year 1820, Of these the most interesting object is a piece of 
wampum of unusual shape. This is shown (two-thirds natural size) 
in plate n, The larger of the two rolls is 100 mm. in length and 
21 mm, in diameter; the smaller is of the same length but only 15 
mnt. in diameter. These rolls are apparently solid, made solely of 
tanned decrskin, although something may be enclosed, As will 
seen, both rolls are covered with wampumi, the larger having 15 
rows of 18 beads each, the smaller having the same number of rows, 
each composed of 11 beads. The beads are strung on two flax 
threads, passing one over, the other under, narrow strips of deer- 
skin. The two ends of cach strip of skin are tied together, thus 
forming a cylindrical covering over the roll of skin. The beads 
hanging from the end of the larger roll, likewise those from the top 
of the smaller roll, are strung on very narrow strips of tanned skin 
which is knotted between the beads. The perforation in these 
beads is slightly larger than is usually found in wampum. Human 
hair, 250 mm. in length, naturally of a rather light brown color and 
very fine and soft, is attached to, or rather extends from, the lower 
end of the smaller roll, The hair woven into the mesh between the 
rolls is very coarse, black in color, and is probably horse hair. The 
human hair and also the loose strands of beads show traces of ver- 
milion; probably they were at one time entirely covered. A few 
glass beads are mixed with the shell. This peculiar object is evi- 
dently complete, but what it may be or for what purpose it was 
made is difficult to say. 

Other pieces belonging to this collection are two very good deer- 
skin bags; a small model of a bark canoe; a steatite pipe with a 
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short quill-wrapped stem ; two birch-bark boxes having covers, the 
whole being elaborately decorated with quills ; and other smaller 
‘objects. 

The last specimens in the Bern collection to be mentioned are 
two belts which, according to an old label attached to one, were 
made by an Osage woman hamed Grothomil, who was m Bern dur- 
ing the year 1828. This woman was one of a party of six Osages 
who reached Havre on the 27th of July, 1827. Evidently after 
having been for some months in Paris they visited other European 
cities —including Bern, where the belts were made. 

Both belts are made of European wool and are examples of 
braiding or plaiting, not weaving. The white glass beads were first 
strung on the threads, consequently they are visible on both sides — 
in workmanship they are similar to the buffalo-hair bag in the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum, Oxford.’ 

The shorter of the two is 700 mm. in length, 120 mm. in width, 
and has a fringe of the unusual length of one meter extending from 
each end. This belt is braided of a heavy red wool and is deco- 
rated with white glass beads forming a simple design, lozenge shaped 
in outline, The longer belt (fig. 1) is made of a similar red wool, 
but has on either edge a border of green. It is also decorated with 
white glass beads. The dimensions of this belt are: Length 1600 
mm.; width, 105 mm.; length of fringe, 400 mot. 

Neuchatel has an interesting Ethnographical Museum. The 
most important and extensive collection is from Africa, having been 
brought back by missionaries. But North America ts represented 
by a small general collection, including several good pieces from 
Alaska. The best of these is a breast-plate formed of thin. strips 
of walrus tusks, This armor is 310 mm. in width at the top and 
430 mm. at the bottom. From top to bottom it measures 400 mm. 
on the sides, and 450 mm, down the middle line. The strips are 

Two pamphlets relating to the Osages’ visit to Paria are kmown: (a) Six /ndicas 
Rouge: dele Tribe det Grand: Orages, arrteés du Mircomri au Ffavre, fe a7 _/uiliel 
827, mur le mavire uméricain New-England, cap, Hund. . . Paris, Baz. (4) ffir 
toire ote da Tribe der Osager, . . . derite daprhs fet six Osages actucllement a Parts, 
Par M. P{aul} V[issier]. Paris, 1827. 

' Bushnell, The Use of Boffalo Hair by the North American Indinna, Wan, Lt, 
London, 1906, 
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eight innumber. To overcome the natural curve 
of the matenal a triangular piece of bone has 
been fitted into the middle of the top; this meas- 
ures 100 mm. in width and 130 mm. in length. 
Four strips are fashioned on each side; all are 
bound together by means of narrow strips af 
rawhide passing through perforations. The 
strips of tusks are not more than 4 mm. In thick- 
ness. This is an old and evidently a much used 
piece; the only mark it bears ts the one word 
Alaska, 

Another piece of interest in this museum is 
an exceptionally good Sioux pipe, of catlinite, 
the stem of which is decorated with feathers, 
beads, and quillwork, This, together with other 
objects from the same tribe, was acquired by 
the museum many years ago. In the Musee 
Cantonal Vaudois, in Lausanne, are preserved a 
few ethnological specimens from North America; 
nothing, however, of special value or interest. 

In this short account of the Amencan ma- 
terial to be found in the museums in Switzer- 
land, I have referred to all the important collec- 
tions in the country. But, as nearly every town 
of anv size has a museum of some sort, it is pos- 
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Fic, 1, —Osage belts in the Bern Museum, with detail of the larger, cularged one-half. 
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sible that here or there may be preserved interesting and valuable 
specimens from North America not touched on in this paper. 


I.—THe Kurz Journar 
The most interesting and valuable possession of the Bern Mu- 
sum, in reference to North America, is a manuscript journal, to- 
gether with a large collection of drawings and sketches, made by 
the Swiss artist, Friedrich Kurz, while among the Upper Missouri 
Valley tribes during the years 1850, 1851, and 5852.' The manu- 





Fic. 2. — Sioux at Council Bluffs; drawn May 25, 1851. 


script journal, written in German, covers 294 closely written folio 
pages and contains much valuable information regarding the man- 
ners and customs of the numerous tribes with whom he came in 
contact.2 The sketches and drawings fill one large sketch-book of 


! Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Musenm permission has been granted 
the author to copy the manuserrp! and to photograph the sketches with a view to their 
poblication, and steps to this end are now in progress, It is expected that the work will 
appear, in Engtish translation, during the present year. 

+ Ettretds fran the Jouranl were getated in the. fakresiordcAé of the! Geographies! So. 
clety of Bern in t8g4g.and 1896. Same of the sketches, and details from others, —twenty- 
pine figures in all — were printed at the same time. Tjve other sketches were reproduced 
in the popular illustrated paper, Ove ScAwers, Zilrich, Dec. 1900, to accompany a brief 
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Fre. 3. — The Omahn village near Bellevoe in 1551. 


193 pages and also a portfolio 
of loose pieces, for the greater 
part portraits, In all there are 
probably about 700 drawings 
of various sizes, but many of 
these are in an unfinished 
state, being merely pencil 
sketches: it was evidently 
Kurz's intention to add much 
of the detail later, Other 
drawings, however, are in ink, 
and the details are worked 
out to a remarkable degree. 
As already stated, afew of the 
drawings have been copied, 
but those shown in this article 
were never before reproduced. 

Friedrich Kurz was born 
in Bern in 1818. During the 
year 1846 he went to Amer- 
ica, landing at New Orleans 
and afterward going up the 





Fic. 4.—Dtoes on the bank of the Mis- 
souri al Bellevuc, Jone, 1551. 


river to St Louis. His object was to study the native tribes in 
their natural surroundings and later to publish a series of plates 
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with descriptive texts, In his journal he wrote on the 28th of 
October, 1851: ‘My plan is still for the gallery . . . I shall 
have lots of correct drawings." But this wish was not to be fulfilled, 
as he was unable to find a publisher, George Catlin’s work having 
then been translated and printed in German, while there had ap- 
peared previously the somewhat similar work by Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied-Neuwied, illustrated by Bodmer, the frend of Kurz. 

On the 18th day of April, 
1851, Kurz arrived at St Joseph 
and there had his first glimpse 
of true Indian life. He made 
a long entry in his journal that 
day: 

St Joseph, formerly the trading 
post of Joseph Robicdoux, is at the 
foot of the Blacksnake hills on the 
left bank of the Missouri... The 
streets are crowded with traders and 
emigrants on their way to Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Many Indians 
of the tribes of the Pottowatomis, 

Foxes (Musiquakees), AKikapoos, 
lowas, and Otoes are continually 
inthe town. .. . In summer the 
Aeurgeots, or Chiefs, the clerks and 
Anagagés of the fur companies en- 
liven the streets. . . . St Joseph 

sey VE ia now what St Louis was formerly 
Fic, 5-—Ouuaa j drawn June 8, 21851, their gathering place. 

probably at the Omaba village near Helle: Leaving St Joseph, Kurz 

a went up the nver to Council 

Blufis, then a most insignificant place, where he obtained much in- 

formation and made many interesting drawings. 

May 14th, 1551, be crossed the Missouri to Bellevue (near 
Omaha, Nebraska), the trading-post of Peter A. Sarpy, who traded 
chiefly with the Omaha. While there on the 16th, he wrote: 

In Bellevue [ have drawn an Indian winter house made of earth, and 
also a Pawnee girl. Her costume is distinguished by its great simplicity — 
a skirt to the arms held by straps over the shoulders, 
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Four days later, on May zoth, he entered in his journal : 

Again crossed the river to Bellevue in order to visit the Omaha village 
some six miles distant; went over the bluffs, as being the shortest way, 
then crossed the high prarric. . . to 
the Papilion creek which partly sur- 
rounds the village of the Omahas, 
The village itself is built on a hill. 
..» The camp or village ts composed 
of leather tents and earth-covered 

lodges [fig. 3]. Between the tents and 
lodges are scaffolds for drying meat 
and also an enclosure for the horses 
... [ walked into the village and 
watched a group of young men en- 
deavoring to throw lances through 
rolling rings, the others being gathered 
. on top the earth lodges, as spectators 
and judges... . 
Quitting Bellevue and Council 





Fic: 6, —Sitting figure is an Omaha, 
showing tattooing; drawn at Bellevue, 
June 8, 2531. Stunding figure is « Crh 
[Cree]; drawn at Fort Union, Sept. 23, 
1851. 






Bluffé he continued up the Mis- 
souri: passing Fort Pierre where 
cholera was raging, he arrived at 
Fort Berthold on the gth of July, 
1851, and remained until the Ist 
of September. During that penod 
he made some of his most valuable 
drawings and recorded many inter- 
esting events. 

On. the 26th of July; 1891, Feo 7—Merantes [Rete showing 
_ ae . quivers with bows and arrows, also hair 
Kure made the following entry in | cenents Drawn at Fort Berthold, 
his journal : July 16, 1851. 
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Two days of great interest have passed. Yesterday a dozen métis 

de la Rivitre Rouge [half-breeds from Red river] arrived with a Catholic 
= missionary; they wished to buy or 

barter horses. They had left their 
great camp one day's journey from 
here, They: were all very gaudily 
dressed, half in European, half in 
Indian style. Tobacco pouch, belt, 
knife sheaths, saddles, shoes, and 
whips were richly ornamented with 
glass beads, porcupine spines, or 
colored quills, — artistic work of 
their wives or swecthearts, — but 
their dress was of cloth after our 


oe 
ae 





/- 
Fim, $.—Girl with paddle and ** hull- 
boat’; drawn at Fort Berthold, July 
a7, 1851. 
pattern, without vests. The young 
priest, Charles Lacombe, at once 
began to preach; he had a good 
deal of fault to find with us, . , . 
This moming came the news 
thata band of Sauteurs' (Ojibua, 
Chippewa) would visit us from the 
camp. The métis are half Chip- 
pewas and half Canadians, Scotch- 
men, even Swiss, from Lord Sel- 
kirk’s old colony. Finally when 
the Sauteurs had completed their 
toilet, which is a matter of great 
moment among the Indians, they ee 
sallied forth from a clump of woods perehola. Rings asee mee suns 
and marched toward us: There haintiressing and decorated buffalo robe. 
Nee ps otters The name ** Sagtears*’ wos given to those Ojibuss that lived 
around the Sault Sainte Marie, 
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were about one hundred of them, mostly in warrior's garb, and mostly on 
foot, though a few rode on horseback alongside of the column. Five 
chiefs with ornamental peace pipes and. the emblems of their * coups"’ 
all over their attire, opened the proces- 
sion; behind them in bands came the 
soldiers, singing, beating their drums, 
and shooting.’ | 

Then came three women in a cos- 
tume different from that in use in this 
neighborhood." (Fig. no.) 

The rear of the procession was 
formed by a troop of young men who 
as yet had gained no rank. Behind 
the fort, Quatre Ours, the Herantea 
[Hidatsa] chieftain, and La Longue 
Cheveleure," the famous orator, were 
awaiting the procession; when they 
approached, the Sauteurs stopped, in 
order to hear the orator’s welcome, Fic: 1. —Sputcuse. (Sautienr] 
whereupon, intoning a song, they rap- womun: drawn at Fort Herthold, 
idly and proudly marched into the vil- Jume 27, 1851. 
lage and sat down on the narrow, dry 
edge of the open place (at that time a great slimy, stinking pool with 
thousands of frogs). ‘The five chiefs lay their pipes in front of them, the 
pipe heads on the ground in the direction toward the hut of Quatre Ours, 
the stem of the pipe on a wooden fork, which was stuck upright in the 
ground. ‘The pipes were not yet lit; splendid garments were brought to 
the chiefs from various directions and were laid down on the ground be- 
fore their pipe-heads without remarks, but with much solemnity." Mean- 
time singing was constantly going on. . . . 





Nore dy Awrs : When visiting, the firing of guns before arrival is a sign of peace- 

' Vote by Awerz? The coat of bloe cloth extends af for op the shoulders and is held 
up by two broad, ornamental braces over the shoulders, as well as by a belt above the 
hips; the Pawnee are aiso very imely ornamented. [See page 10. ] 

"Note dy Aura: The two chiefs looked comical enough in their black coats. They 
wore perfectly black clothes in European style, without shits, with breech-cloth and black 
qrousers, very long hair, no glowes, bol fans made of eagles’ wings. 

* Mote by Awez: The garments offered were for the most part so-called Aadit of 
chefre, that is to say kind of motley colored military coat of red, blue, or green cloth 
with white stripes, ot richly ornamented leather shirts. 
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July 27. ‘The métis are gone. Our Indians have crossed the river 
again, to hunt buffaloes. As soon as these animals are seen from afar, 
the soldiers gather in their huts (the so-called assembly lodge) to deliber- 
ate whether the hunt is to take place, ‘The decision is announced by a 
caller from the assembly lodge. No one is allowed to go buffalo hunting 
alone against the decision of the soldiers, in order that all may have an 

Kurz left Fort Berthold on September tst for Fort Union, at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, where he arrived a few days later. 
There on the 4th of October he made this entry in his journal : 





Fic. t1.— Drawn (probably at Fort Fra. ita. — Chippewas woman in mourn- 
Berthold), July, 1851, showing an wncom- Ing. Drawn at Fort Union, at the mouth 
form of hair-cdressing. of the Yellowstone, Sept. 28, 1851. 


Blackfeet this side the mountains 1500 lodges with about 4000 men ; 
Crows 440 lodges with about 1200 men. Assiniboins of this neighbor- 
hood 420 lodges, oso men: from 2—3000 Assiniboins live far above, near 
lake Winnibeg. Kristenaux [Cree] trading here 150 lodges but in all 
about S$o0,. Ricares boo men in goo lodges. Chippewis near 3000 lodges, 
Sioux 2000. 

That Kurz was always looking for details to sketch is shown by 
this note: 
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Oct. 13, 1851. As we were weighing and hanging up dried meat, 
alot of Assiniboins came to the fort with squaws and many horse and 
flog travays [travois]. As awhole these trading parties do not show much 
of interest, but there are always many details to be picked up, of great 
value to a painter, . . 

Remaining at Fort Union all winter, Kurz left there April roth, 
1852, for St Louis, where he arnved on the 25th of May. While 
among the Indians he formed a large collection of ethnological 
material, but it was necessary for him to dispose of it in St Louis. 
before starting for his native city of Bern. He returned to his home 
in September of the same year and lived there until his death in 
1871. 

Wasninotos, DB, tC. 





Fic, 12.— Crow Indinn horse, showing trappings. 


THE SOUTHERN LIMIT OF INLAID AND IN- 
CRUSTED WORK IN ANCIENT AMERICA 


By T. A. JOYCE 


The entire question of inlaid and incrusted work in America is 
interesting, especially if the geographical limits within which the art 
was practised be considered, The incrusted turquoise objects of 
ancient Mexico, of which remarkable specimens are treasured in 
several muscums, notably the British Museum, are too well known 
to need more than passing mention, The northern limit of such 
work was probably in Arizona and New Mexico, Various examples 
recovered from ancient ruins in those territories are now preserved 
in American collections.' 

Inlaid work was also practised in the Antilles, as is known from 
examples in the British Museum, These are three remarkable 
wooden figures found in a cave in Jamaica in 1792. Two of them 
have a white shell inlay representing the teeth, and all of them have 
hollow eye-sockets, still containing a thick layer of resinous sub- 
stance which evidently served as the matrix for inlay of shell or 
other material representing the eyes.’ 

It is with the object of attempting to fix the southern limit of 
this class.of work that I wish to place on record two interesting 
specimens, now in the British Museum, from Peru, The first is a 
bone implement, possibly a dagger or a “scraper,” inlaid with tur- 
quoise and pyrites; the second a wooden object of uncertain nature 
incrusted with shell and a mineral resembling turquoise. 

Of the first the inlaid work is subsidiary to an engraved orna- 
ment, of which it emphasizes certain details; this engraved orna- 
ment shows great skill, the certainty and purity of line being equal 
to the best products of ancient Peruvian art. 

"See Fewkes in Twenty-cccond dan, Kep. Burcan Am. Ethnslagy, 1904, also Pep- 
per in American Anthrepelogist, Vil, no. 2, 1905. 
'Fewkes in Twenty f/tA don. Aep. Burean Am. Ethnology, tg07, p..216, The 


Porto Ricans made wooden seats in the form of animals, and inlaid the eyeballs and 
shoulders with shell, Se do the tribes of the Orinoco today."" 
16 
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The dagger (fig. 13) has been fashioned 
from a long mammalian bone, of which the — 
condylar extremity has been carved to re- | 
present a left human fst closed, the thumb 
bent across the first joint of the fore-finger 
and resting on that of the second, which ts 
raised above the level of the rest. The 
remainder of the bone represents the fore- 
arm as far asa point about 2.cm. above 
the elbow; here the bone has been split 
longitudinally, and the part corresponding 
to the upper surface of the arm removed ; 
by this means a long flat blade, the ex- 
tremity of which is now broken, has been 
formed, 

The ornamentation —engraving and in- 
lay—is confined to the “handle” as op- 
posed to the "blade" of the weapan, and 
is distributed as follows; Longitudinally 
down the back of the hand run four panels 
of engraving; transversely across the back 
of the arm between wrist and a point just 
below the elbow, three panels; above the 
last on the back of the arm, three chevron- 
shaped panels, the line joining their vertices 
being at right angles to the major axis of 
the weapon, Along the under surface of 
the arm and the thumb are disposed irreg- 
ularly a number of anthropomorphic fig- 
ures: one along the thumb from the first 
joint to the wrist; a group of three from 
wrist to a point 16 mm. below the elbow ; 
and one, the largest, occupying the under 
surface of the arm from here as far as 2 cm. 
above the elbow. Engraved omament also a ae a 
appears on the finger-joints, saved Aucgnt Suen'Para' fit 

To deal with the series of panels in de- natural sire). 


AM ATH, © &. t—F, 
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tail: holding the 
dagger handle 
downward, the 
back of the arm 


* toward the observ- 


er, the first panel 
on the left on the 
back of the hand 
contains an en- 
graved design 
which appears to 


(WA represent a trophy 


of arms—a shield, 


== a stone-headed 


club, and two 


- spears. Similar 


“trophies” are 
found occasionally 


p \, painted on the red 





Fic. 134. —The ornamentation of the incrasted and engraved 
dagger (natural size), 


The lowest transverse panel is filled with a 


pottery. The next 


, panel to the nght 


contains a conven- 
tional bird design 
with three repeats, 
the next two quad- 
rupeds, probably 
jaguars, and the 
last a grotesque 
serpent. It may be 
noticed that each 
of the two quad- 
rupeds appears to 
have a spear fixed 
in its back. 

running curvilinear 


conventional design, which appears in a more elaborate form in the 
next panel above. In the panel above this is engraved a more 
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elaborate scene: a small human figure, head to left, with hands 
bound behind him, is seated between two conventional jaguars 
which face inward; a cactus plant appears over the back of each. 

Of the chevron-shaped panels, that on the left contains two 
representations of the “ trophy-like " object mentioned above ; that 
in the center two conventional jaguars (7); that on the right a 
modification of the bird design mentioned as forming the ornamen- 
tation of the second panel described. In this case the heads of the 
birds have disappeared, and were it not for the presence of the 
former panel, it would be impossible to guess the origin of the 
design in the latter. 

Of the anthropomorphic figures on the under surface of the arm, 
that on the thumb represents a man standing, head to right, On 
his head he wears a helmet with the characteristic Chimu crest, and 
along plume in front; he wears a discoid earplug and a semilunar 
nose ornament. His right arm is raised and grasps what appears to 
be a rattle; the meaning of a number of small incisions-around and 
above the last is obscure, In his leit hand he holds a circular disc, 
and at his waist are slung acircular shield—similar to those seen 
in the “trophies ''—and a sword. He appears to wear stockings 
with a circular ornament at the knees, and shoes. 

Above this is a group of three figures; one on the left, standing, 
with head to right, wears a helmet with the Chimu crest and a bird 
mask with long beak; on his back are wings, and he wears a skirted 
tunic with a belt at the waist, and shoes. His arms are extended, 
and he holds by the head a figure seated facing him, wearing a 
round close-fitting cap, who stretches out his right arm. Immedi- 
ately above this figure, in fact appearing to rest on his head, is a 
third, the bust of a man facing left with round cap, left arm out- 
stretched: below the waist the figure terminates in a kind of spike ; 
at the waist isa horseshoe-like object with pendant ends, which may 
represent fillets. The face of the first figure is ratsed toward this 
last individual, and it seems possible that the whole scene may rep- 
resent a sacrifice performed by a priest in ceremonial garb before the 
hgure of a god. 

The last and largest figure is a man in a sitting position, head to 
right; on his head is a helmet with Chimu crest and decorative 
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fittings; he wears ear ornaments, a bird-mask, wings, and a tail. 
On his legs, apparently, are stockings from thigh to ankle, with cir- 
cular ornament on the knees, and shoes on his feet. Only one arm 
is shown: this is stretched out and bent up at the elbow; in the 
hand is grasped.a stone-headed club, similar to those shown in the 
“trophies,” of a type which is frequently depicted on the red pottery 
in the hands of masked warriors. 

On the third joints of the fingers, which form the upper surface 
of the “butt” of the implement, are engraved “ trophies" similar to 
those already mentioned: that on the second finger is worthy of 
especial remark, since the head of the club is represented by a single 
lump of turquoise inlay, and affords the only instance in which a 
fragment of inlay has been cut toa definite shape, other than circu- 
lar, as part of the design. A similar “trophy appears on the 
second joint of the same finger, the corresponding joint of the other 
fingers bearing merely a sort of “ pothook" design engraved. The 
two "trophies" on the second finger are further distinguished by 
the fact that the centers of the shields are represented by fragments 
of pyrites. 

The inlaid ornament, other than that already mentioned inca- 
dentally, is distributed as follows: A fragment of blue turquoise is 
set to represent the eye and ear ornament (where present) of each 
anthropo- and therio-morphic figure ; and the centers of each shield, 
whether carried by an individual or set ina “ trophy” (except in the 
case of the two shields indicated above, where the material is 
pyrites). 

similar fragments of turquoise are set in the detached circles 
which appear in the two transverse bands of curvilinear conven- 
tional ornament.on the back of the arm, and on the back of the 
hand just below the little finger. The nails of the fingers were 
also represented by inlay, but the material has unfortunately dis- 
appeared. Except in the case of the fingernails, and the head of 
the club and centers of the shields on the second finger, the cavities 
in which the inlay is set are more or less circular, and appear to 
have been made by means of a rotary drill with a blunt, rounded 
point. 

The fragments of inlay have been fixed in these cavities by 
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means of some resinous material, traces of which are to be seen in 
some of the holes whence the inlay has dropped. 

On the wrist at the root of the thumb are two holes, side by 
side, which communicate with the inner cavity of the bone. These 
show no traces of having been inlaid, and their sides are parallel 
and unsuitable for the purpose, It seems possible that they may 
have served as passages for a suspension cord. 

The implement was acquired with other objects in 1893 from a 
Mr Batchelor who obtained it from a grave in the Santa valley, on 
the border line between the provinces of La Libertad and Ancachs. 

The second specimen, of in- 
crusted work, has been acquired 
quite recently (1906) by the Bntish 
Museum and consists of a flat 
wooden knob, diameter 45 mm., 
with seven rectangular projections 
cut from the solid and disposed at 
equal distances around the edge 
(fig. 14). These projections stand 
out in relief not only laterally, but 
also above and below. On the un- 
der side a cavity 30. mm. in diam- 
eter has been hollowed out to a 
depth of 10 mm. The upper surlace 
has been plastered with a thick layer of some resinous matenal, to 
the height of the projections mentioned above, which form a sort of 
broken containing rim. In this resinous matrix has been set a mosaic 
of shell, of which only the center portion, diameter 28 mm., remains. 
The design, a conventional double bird, cut out of a single piece of 
pearl shell, stands out against a background of pieces of red and 
purple shell. The eyes of the birds are formed of fragments of blue- 
green mineral, very like turquoise in appearance. 

The mosaic is part of a large collection, formed during a period 
of more than twenty years by Dr de Bolivar in the provinces of Lam- 
bayeque, La Libertad, and Ancachs, the majority of the objects 
coming from graves in the Pacasmayo valley. The collection affords 
many instances of this double-bird design, particularly among the 
textile fabrics, one of which is reproduced herewith (fig. 5). 





Fra. 14.—[ eecrusted wooden knob from 
Peru, showing doubie-bird design. 
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Both the specimens described above, therefore, come from ap- 
proximately the same area, 

But another, and perhaps more interesting, question is raised by 
these two specimens of turquoise mosaic work, and that is the ques- 
tion as to the locality whence the turquoise was obtained. The fact 
that turquoise has not been discovered in Peru Jed to the raising of 





Fic, 15.—Fabric from Peru showing double-bird design, 


doubts as to whether the mineral was true turquoise or some silicate 
of copper such as chrysocolla, A small fragment of the inlay of 
the bone dagger which had become detached was therefore submitted 
for analysis to Dr G, T. Prior, of the mineralogical department of the 
British Museum, who has definitely pronounced it to be turquoise. 
Whence therefore did it come? Is it possible that it filtered down 
from Los Cerillos, near Santa Fé in New Mexico, whence the 
ancient Mexicans almost undoubtedly obtained their supply? Or 
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are there deposits of turquoise which still await discovery, or rather 
rediscovery, in the interior of South America? In view of the fact 
that there is no evidence of the slightest connection between the 
cultures of Peru and Mexico it must be admitted that the latter is 
the more probable hypothesis. In cither case the question is one 
of great interest, and it can only be hoped that the advance in 
knowledge of the mineralogy of the southern continent may soon 
supply the answer, Meanwhile the author would be grateful to 
receive in published form or povately any evidence bearing on these 
two poimts; i. ¢. the southern limits of inlaid and incrusted work 
in America, and the presence or the reverse of turquoise deposits 
within or near the limits of the culture-area of ancient Peru. 
Bririgy Musevm, 
Lonnon, 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE TAENSA 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 


The Taénsa were a small tribe settled in the earliest times of 
which we have any certain record on Lake Saint Joseph in what is 
now Tensas parish, Louisiana. They are often spoken of as consti- 
tuting a single town, but this comprised from six to eight subordi- 
nate villages. Very early they allied themselves with the French, 
thus incurring the hostility of the Chickasaw and the Yazoo, whose 
threatening attitude induced them in 1706 to abandon their ancient 
seats and take refuge in the town of the Bayogoula, at a place which 
still bears the name of the latter tribe. Soon afterward they rose 
upon their fellow townsmen and killed nearly all of them. Between 
1706 and 1715 they successively occupied several villages along the 
lower Mississippi, but in the latter year removed to Mobile bay 
by invitation of the French, and were established not far from 
Fort Louis, Subsequently they crossed to the eastern side and 
settled on what is now Tensaw river, In 1 764, after the cession of 
Mobile to Great Britain, concluding that Spanish control was prefer- 
able to that of their new masters, they migrated west of the Missis- 
sippi again and established their village on Red river, a short dis- 
tance below the junction of the main stream with the Rigolet de Bon 
Dieu, Louisiana. A few years before the acquisition of this ter- 
ritory by the United States, they, in conjunction with the Apa- 
lachee, sold their lands to Messrs Miller and Fulton and moved 
south to Bayou Beruf. Not long afterward they parted with this 
land also, but continued to occupy the neighboring country at least as 
late as 1814, at which time they were reduced to a few families and 
disappear from written history. Nevertheless it is known that a rem- 
nant continued in existence and drifted southward to a small bayou 
at the head of Grand lake, which came to bear their name. Here 
they were on intimate terms with the Alibamu, Attacapa, and Chit- 
imacha, especially the latter. They intermarried with these, and the 

44 
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father of the oldest surviving Chitimacha woman was of Taensa ex- 
traction. The rest of the tibe has now entirely slipped from sight. 

Three early French travelers state that this tibe was a branch 
of the Natchez and spoke the same language. The declaration was 
never contradicted by any of their contemporaries, even by implica- 
tion, and was consequently assented to by all later students, so that 
the Taensa would have played a no more conspicuous part among 
American races than that of an insignificant division of a fairly 
famous tribe had it not been for the publication in France, in 1880, 
1881, and 1882, of linguistic matenal purporting to be in their Jan- 
guage but differing entirely from the recorded speech of the 
Natchez. ‘This material appeared at first in the form of an article 
entitled “ Notes sur la Langue des Taensas," in the Aevwe de Lrn- 
guistigue ¢f de Philologie Comparée, in 1880, and was supposed to 
be taken from a manuscript found among the papers of a M. Hau- 
monte of Plombiéres, Vosges, by his grandson, |. Parisot. The fol- 
lowing year seven songs from the same source, without translations, 
but purporting to be in the Taénsa language, were printed at Epinal 
under the title Canctonero Amtertcane, They were accompanied by 
an introduction in very bad Spanish. A copy of this pamphiet 
having fallen into the hands of Lucien Adam, editor of the &ré/te- 
thégue Lingwistigue Aiméricaine, that eminent philologist opened 
communication with M. Pansot, and received a manuscript from 
him, the contents of which are printed as volume 1x of the Sré/to- 
thégue under the title "Grammaire et Vocabulaire de Ja Langue 
Taensa avec Textes Traduits et Commentés par ].-D. Haumonte, 
Parisot, L. Adam.” This was furnished with an introduction by 
Adam and another by the eminent American philologist, Dr A. S. 
Gatschet, and, thanks probably to such sponsors, was received at 
first without question and acclaimed as a notable addition to Amer- 
ican linguistics. Dr D, G. Brinton copied one of the shorter songs 
into his Aderiginal American Authors (Philadelphia, 1883), and re- 
marked upon their Ossianic character. 

A further examination of this work, however, entirely altered 
Dr Brnton's views regarding it, and nm /he American Antiquarian 
for March, 1885, he came out against it with a direct charge of 
forgery. His attack on the supposed Taensa songs was so telling 
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that Adam did not attempt to defend them as aboriginal productions. 
He did, however, continue to champion the genuineness of the 
grammatical portion, and published three successive pamphlets the 
same year with the object of establishing it. One of these was a 
partial endorsement by Friedrich Miller who had made an examina- 
tion of the matenal at his request, To Zhe American Antiquarian 
for September, Brinton contributed a rejoinder, and the discussion 
attained sufficient notoriety to receive notice in the Kansas City 
Review (vol, 1x, no, 4, p. 253, col, 2, to 254, col. 1), One of the 
best resumeés of the whole question, however, was made by Julien 
Vinson in the Aerwe de Linguistigue for April, 1886, in an article 
entitled “La Langue Taénsa."" Although the very man who had 
first introduced the material to the public, he took sides with Brin- 
ton, at least in holding that it had as yet failed to exhibit proper 
scientific credentials. In the Rervwe for January, 1888, Brinton 
again touched upon the grammar in connection with certain differ- 
ences of opinion between himself and Dr Gatschet, and this brought 
forth a rather heated reply from the Washington savant which 
formed the leading article in the July number of the same journal. 
Brinton answered in a short letter published in the October issue, 
but declined to carry the argument regarding Taénsa further, and 
there it rested. 

In the course of this discussion the opponents of the grammar 
had scored a number of important points. In the first place they 
had asked for the original manuscript that it might be examined by 
competent students, and M. Parisot either could not or would not 
produce it. Next they had shown that considerable discrepancies 
existed between the earlier and later statements of that gentleman, 
in regard both to the condition of the manuscript itself and the 
material which it contained. Thirdly, they had demonstrated that 
the references to climatic and economic conditions in the songs were 
inconsistent with known facts, and, fourthly, that the grammar con- 
tained a suspiciously large number of features which, even sepa- 
rately, are rare among American tongues. To this could be added 
the unanimous agreement of the three writers above referred to 
regarding the affinity of the Taénsa language with Natchez. Prac- 
tically the only argument of an affirmative character that could be 
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brought forward on the other side was the fact that two or three 
grammatical features, such as the presence of a sex gender and par- 
ticularly a sex gender in pronouns of the second persons, existed 
nowhere else in the southern part of the United States except in 
Tunica, which was spoken by a neighboring people and had been 
collected after the appearance of the work in question, Therefore, 
although the grammar was now uniformly rejected from scientihc use, 
the evidence for its spurious character just failed of a satisfying com- 
pleteness. It must still be regarded as embodying a possibility, and 
so long as such was the case the ethnography and ethnology of the 
lower Mississippi were bound to remain under a cloud. Most of 
the languages of this region could be assigned to certain types 
which bore an organic relation to one another; but if a tribe existed 
in the very midst with a language of the independent character of 
that contained in this grammar, a disturbing element was introduced, 
practically another race of people had to be reckoned with, and this 
meant a new reading of the history of the region which might be 
fraught with enormous consequences to both ethnology and arche- 
ology. The absolute genuineness of the material itself was not and 
is not of so much consequence to us as to determine satisfactorily 
what language the Taensa actually spoke. If this be done we may 
leave to European linguists the determination of the sources from 
which the grammar was derived, and it is because evidence prac- 
tically absolute on the former point has just come to hand that the 
writer has temporarily rewarmed the ashes of this controversy of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

There are two possible ways in which the linguistic affinities of 
the Taénsa Indians might be determined, first, and most satisfactonly, 
by discovering some Taénsa or other Indian who remembers a few 
words of the language, and secondly through statements in manu- 
scripts as yet unpublished. 

According to Sibley there were in 1806 as many Taénsa as 
Tunica, and since the latter still retain enough of their language for 
purposes of identification it was hoped that something of Taénsa 
still existed. In April, 1907, therefore, during the writer's visit to 
Louisiana to investigate the tribal reninants there, he made an effort 
to locate members of this tribe. At Charenton, where lives the 
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remnant of the Chitimacha, he elicited the information already given 
anent their former intimacy with the Taénsa, whom they know as 
Ckd' sha, and was told that the old woman referred to had formerly 
been able to speak her father’s tongue. Every effort was made, 
therefore, to stimulate her memory into the resurrection of at least 
a word of two of that speech, but in vain. Her memory is now 
beginning to leave her, and too long a period has passed since she 
heard it spoken, Had Gatschet, when at Charenton in 1881 and 
1882, inquired closely, he could probably have obtained sufficient 
material to nip the whole controversy in the bud, but it now seems 
too late to settle it in that manner. One small glint of evidence 
however, was obtained in the statement that 4:"pr, which signifies 
‘meat’ in Chitimacha, “meant something else in Taénsa."" This 
is sufficiently indefinite, to be sure, but it so happens that one of the 
commonest Natchez suffixes used in the formation of nouns is -é2p, 
-hipi, -kup, -kugi. Now, it is not impossible that the sound, being 
of very common occurrence, had impressed itself on the memory of 
my anformant just long enough to survive without the meaning 
having survived with it. At any rate Ai’: is a combination of 
sounds not conspicuous — if indeed it is existent— in Parisot's 
* Taensa. grammar." 

The second source of information has fortunately yielded better 
results, The three French writers cited above as authority for the 
Natchez affinities of Taénsa were the missionaries De Montigny and 
Gravier, writing in 1699 and 1700,' and Du Pratz, whose information 
dates from 1718 to 734.7 The reply which Gatschet made to the 
evidence of these men was that none of them was personally ac- 
quamted with both of the tribes under discussion, and that they 
might have assumed a linguistic relationship on account of the rec- 
ognized similiarities of the two in manners and customs. Thus 
De Montigny had visited the Taénsa in 1698, but not the Natchez : 
Gravier had obtained his information from St Cosme, then missionary 
to the Natchez, but it was not known that the latter had visited 
the Taeénsa at that time, while Du Pratz knew the Natchez well 
but may never have seen a Taensa, the Taénsa being in his time 


‘Shea, £arly Fepages on the Minisripal Aiver, pp. 76, 136, 1861. 
* Du Prats, Afinteirede fa Louisiane, vol. 0, p, 214, 1758, 
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near Mobile, The material just discovered, however, which also 
emanates from De Montigny and St Cosme, discounts this argument 
completely, To understand the matter properly, the following 
facts must be premised. 

After descending the Mississippi river in 1698 as far as the 
Taensa, De Montigny returned to the Quapaw country and there 
wrote the letter cited above. Early in 1699, however, he and 
another missionary priest, Father Davion, descended the great 
stream once more, and the latter established himself among the 
Tunica Indians of Yazoo river while De Montigny passed on to the 
Taénsa. In June they made a joint trip farther down, visited the 
Natchez and Houma, and went as far as the new French fort at 
Biloxi, which they reached July 1. On his way back about the 
middle of the same month De Montigny effected a peace between 
the Natchez and Taénsa tribes. In March, 1700, Iberville reached 
the Taénsa villages on his second ascent of the Mississippi, and De 
Montigny, who had long meditated changing the seat of his mission 
to the Natchez, seized this opportunity to do so. In May, however, 
for what reason we know not, he abandoned this post also, descended 
to Biloxi, and returned to France with Iberville. The Natchez 
field was, nevertheless, not deserted, for the very same year, pos- 
sibly before De Montigny's departure, St Cosme came down from 
the Illinois country and took his place. Here he was in November, 
at any rate, when the Jesuit Gravier made his ethnologically im- 
portant journey to the ocean, and he continued at his post for about 
six years, i, ¢. until 1706, when he was killed by a Chitimacha war 
party while on his way to Biloxi. After this latter date no mission- 
ary work was done in either tribe except incidentally in connection 
with French congregations. It is evident, therefore, that from these 
two men, De Montigny and St Cosme, the most conclusive evidence 
might be derived if it had been committed by them to paper at any 
time and were preserved to our day. Now, as already intimated, 
this evidence most fortunately does exist, and we are indebted to 
M. l'‘abbé Amédee Gosselin of Laval University that it has at last 
been brought to light. 

At the Fifteenth Congress of Americanists, held at Quebec in 
1906, Professor Gosselin presented a paper entitled “Les Sauvages du 
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Mississipi (1698-1 708) d'aprés la Correspondence des Missionaires 
des Missions Etrangeres de Quebec” (pp. 31-51 of the first volume 
of transactions). The information contained in these is drawn 
partly from the originals of documents published by Shea, but in 
treater part from letters which still remain in manuscript as they 
were sent by the missionary priests to their superior, the Bishop of 
Quebec. From these most valuable information is adduced regard- 
ing the population, languages, religion, Government, warfare, and 
character, manners, and customs of the tribes of that region. The 
only reference to the language of the Taénsa, however, is to the 
effect that “the Tonicas, the Taénsas, and the Natchez spoke the 
same language, but it differed from that of the Chicachas ['Chicka- 
saw]| and that of the Akansas [Quapaw]." As authority for this 
statement the letters of De Montigny of January 2 and August 26, 
1699, are cited. 

Knowing that the coupling of Tunica with the other two languages 
was at Variance with statements in De Montigny’s letter of January 
2, and so far as Tunica and Natchez are concerned at variance 
with known facts, the writer supposed that the missionary must have 
expressed different views in his unpublished letter of August 25, 
In order to determine this fact, and if possible to elicit further in- 
formation regarding the linguistic position of the tribes under discus- 
sion, he addressed a letter to Professor Gosselin, calling attention 
to the matter and asking for any excerpts relating to the language 
of the Tacnsa which the unpublished letters might contain. Pro- 
fessor Gosselin very kindly and promptly replied to his request. 
He explained that the erroneous statement was the result of an un- 
fortunate confusion in his own notes and did not exist in the origi- 
nals. In answer to the second query he enclosed several extracts 
in the original which are of the utmost value and contain the de- 
cisive information alluded to. I[t is to be hoped that the whole of 
the originals of these letters will ere long be given to the public, 
Following is a rough translation of the extracts in question. 

From the letter of De Montigny, written August 25, 1699, page 6 > 

The r2th [of June] we reached the Natchez, or, as others call them, 
the Challaguelles, who are almost twenty leagues from the Taénsas .. . 
They were warring at that time with almost all the nations which are on 
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the Mississippi . . . and out of consideration for us, although they were 
at war with the Taznsas, they gave those [Vaénsa] who were with us, avery 
good reception, We told the chief that the black robes like ourselves 
were not warriors, that we had not come to see them in that spirit, and 
that on the contrary we exhorted everyone to peace, that they would 
know it well one day when ! should know their language which is the same 
as that of the Taénsas [gut est da méme gue celle des Taénses| + and then, 

after having made them some little presents, we separated very well satis- 


fied with each other. 


From a letter of St Cosme, August 1, 1701: 

I have passed the winter among the Natchez; I have applied my- 
self a little to the language and | find myself in a position to compose 
something of the catechism and prayers. I have made a journey to the 
Tahensas distant twelve leagues from the Natchez. As this village is much 
diminished | think no missionary will be needed there, since it now num- 
bers only about forty cabins, but it is necessary to try to draw them 
to the Natchez, the languages being the same [n'étan/ gue d'une mime 
langue]... - 

From a memoir without name of author or date, but suluch goes 
back to the first years of the 8th century: 

After the departure of Mons. Tonty, M. De Montigny and the two 
other missionaries pursued their way as far as the Tonicats where they 
thought it well to make an establishment, and to leave there Mons. 
Davion and from there to the Tahensas and Natchez which have the 
same language [gar onf fa méme dangue|, and are only a day's journey 

The last of these may have been based on De Montigny's two 
letters and would therefore contain secondhand information, but the 
others can leave no doubt in any rational mind. Before writing the 
former, De Montigny had visited one tebe in company with mem- 
bers of the other, and had had abundant opportunity to hear the two 
peoples converse together. Had they been of alien speech they 
would not have employed Natchez, but the Mobilian jargon, and 
he would hardly have failed to observe the fact. St Cosme's evi- 
dence is yet stronger, since at the time of writing he had had the 
advantage of one winter's study of Natchez; nor is it conceivable 
that he would have made a recommendation to his superior to draw 
the two into one mission without fully satisfying himself that their 
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languages were indeed identical. It should be added that in other 
excerpts from this unpublished correspondence, sent me by Professor 
Gosselin, occur references to the linguistic affinities and divergences 
of the Chickasaw, Tunica, Houma, Quinipissa, Osage, Quapaw, 
Kansa, and Missouri, and in the light of all our present knowledge 
not a single mistake is made. The information of the priests even 
extends to the point of determining the closer relationship of Osage, 
Quapaw, and Kansa to each other than of any of them to the 
Missouri. If this be true of tribes whose seats were remote from 
the Mississippi, why should they blunder regarding those with which 
they had direct personal intercourse? 

The conclusion seems to the writer obvious that the ancent 
language of the Taénsa was practically identical with that spoken by 
the Natchez, and that consequently the language derived from or 
through M. Parisot is not Taénsa, and was probably never spoken 
by any people whatsoever. 

Hveeal oF Amenican ETHNOLOGY, 

Wasnincrox, D, C. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


By HENRY MONTGOMERY 


In July, August, and September of 1907 the writer conducted 
archeological excavations and other explorations in the Canadian 
Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. A large part of this 
work consisted of the examination and excavation of prehistoric 
tumuli scattered over the plains, and which were traced for a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred and fifty miles north of the inter- 
national boundary. Some of these mounds are circular ; others are 
elongate in form. They vary from 3 to § feet in height, and from 
20 to 90 feet in diameter. Nine of the twelve mounds fully ex- 
plored were made of black prairie soil; the remaining three con- 
sisted about equally of glacial bowlders and earth. The bowlders 
varied from 10 inches to 2 feet in thickness. The presence of the 
howlders made the work of excavation tedious and difficult ; some- 
times also the stones crushed into fragments the underlying speci- 
mens, which otherwise could have been saved unbroken. Most of 
the mounds contained human bones along with objects of human 
workmanship, such as vessels of earthenware, shell spoons, shell 
beads, pipes and discs of stone, and awls and needles of bone. 
Many buffalo skulls, and in one mound entire skeletons of buffaloes, 
were found, the bones being in their natural positions. Burial pits 
were found in some of them. In each of two mounds as many as 
three burial pits occurred, There were oak trees, a foot to 15 
inches in diameter, growing upon some of the tumuli, Long 
earthen ridges or grades also occur here. Some digging was done 
upon them by the writer. The longest of these ridges was found to 
be about two thousand feet in length. 


Mowunps ts MANITOBA 
A Manitoba mound of black soil, 5 14 feet in height and 40 feet in 
diameter, contained three burial pits nearly circular in form and 
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about four feet distant from each other. One of these pits con- 
tained a human skeleton, a perfect earthenware urn-shaped vessel, 
and several river shells of the genus Unio. The earthenware um 
(fig. 16) is 314 inches high, and its diameter is 3 74 inches. It is 





Fie. 16. — Earthenware um from a borial pit in a mound at Sourisford, Manitoba. 
(Height 3% inches.) 


hand-made, and is decorated by a deep spiral groove running 
around it and terminating at the center of the bottom. It has a 
bulging margin, or lip, with four small projections at equal inter- 
vals. The top of the lip is decorated with four grooves. Two of 
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these are straight and occur one upon each of two opposite sides of 
the mouth; the other two are zigzag in form and occupy the re- 
maining two opposite margins, The body of this urn was painted 
somewhat with red paint. One Unio shell valve had evidently 
been used as a spoon. It has a short handle with three notches in 
it; and it has four notches in each margin. The position of the 
skeleton indicated that the body had been buried in a sitting or 
crouching position, Ata little higher level in the mound and at a 
short distance from this pit a stone shovel was discovered. It is 
well polished upon both sides and upon a portion of its margin, 
It tapers to a rounded point much like a modern iron shovel, but 
it differs in being flat instead of convex and concave. Its length 
is g!{ inches, its greatest width is 744 inches, and its greatest 
thickness is 74 of an inch. This shovel becomes thinner toward 
its edge. 

The second burial pit contained an adult human skeleton and the 
skeleton of a child, together with two Unio shell scoops having 
handles and marginal notches, and also an urn of pottery. This 
urn, which is also hand-made, has-a spiral groove terminating near 
the center of the bottom. The height of this vessel is 344 mches, 
and its greatest width 314 inches. It is slightly smaller than the 
urn taken out of the burial pit first mentioned, its spiral groove is 
not so wide, and the vessel has a slightly different shape, more es- 
pecially atits lip, Itis, however, in all important respects similar to it. 

The third burial pit had been previously opened by other parties, 
and apparently some things had been removed. By further exca- 
vation half of a small earthen urn was obtained, which has a 
decorative design diflerent from those of the urns described as from 
the first and second burial pits. The spiral groove is entirely absent ; 
there are vertical incised markings upon the body, and several em- 
inences upon the outer side of the lip. Some human bones also 
occurred here; the remainder of the skeleton had probably been 
taken away by others years before. 

In this vicinity another mound, 45 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height, yielded two vessels of pottery of the same general character 
as the first described, and differing only in minor respects. They 
are small urns decorated by a continuous furrow or groove running 
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spirally around the body and bottom to the center (pl. 11). This 
mound also contained a couple of human skeletons, one of the skulls 
having a flat band of native copper around it: two straight catlinite 
pipes ; a large tine of a deer's antler, which had been cut off with a 
stone implement, and various small bone, shell, and stone objects. 
Charred wooden poles occurred here. <A circular polished stone 
plate or disc was found within two feet of the surface of this mound. 
Mounds in this locality which had been previously opened by other 
persons also yielded similar pottery and pipes. 

On the other hand, it was found that a group of mounds from 
three to five miles distant, and situated beyond a creek of consider- 
able size, yielded no pipes and no pottery. It was also observed 
that the latter were accompanied by many long and wide artificial 
earth ndges, which were perfectly straight, and some of them from 
1000 to 2000 feetin length. One mound of this latter group, meas- 
uring 40 by §0 feet in diameter, contained ten human skeletons, some 
being of adult males and females, and some of children. As to their 
condition it may be stated that the skeletons were in a good state 
of preservation, the bones being firm and strong; yet the long- 
bones —the femur, humerus, tibia, fibula, ulna, and radius — of 
several of the skeletons were badly broken. The other bones were 
perfect. As the burial pit was only about 3 feet by 314 feet in width 
and length, it seems probable that the limb bones were broken in 
the effort to place so many bodies in the pit at the time of burial. 
No objects of workmanship of any kind were found in this tumulus. 

A second mound of the same group, 45 feet in diameter and 
3 {4 feet in height, yielded the broken bones of two human skeletons, 
a bone awl, and a few shell ornaments: and at a distance of four or 
five feet from these the entire skeletons of seven large buffaloes 
were found, all being within two to four feet from the surface. The 
buffalo bones were not broken, or weathered or separated. They 
showed no signs of having been exposed to the sun and wind before 
burial, and most of them were in their proper position, 

In a third mound of this group, 25 feet in diameter and 3 14 feet 
in height, the writer found 14 heads of buffaloes and many other 
buffalo bones together at a depth of two to three feet, also the bones 
of a child and the following portions of an adult human skeleton: 
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2 dorsal vertebre, 1 lumbar vertebra, the left clavicle, the upper- 
most piece of the sternum, 2 ribs, 2 metacarpal bones, 1 incisor, and 
Icanine. From another mound bone whistles (pl. iv, 4, ¢), anklets 
(fig. 17), shell ornaments (pl. v, 4), and other objects were procured, 

Yet other mounds here yielded human bones, but few or no 
articles of workmanship. 





Fic, 17. — Portions of two bone anklets, with holes bored from both sides; from 
mound pear Soorisiord, Manitoba, (Full size. ) 


Because of the comparative freshness of the bones, as well as for 
other reasons, it appears probable that this latter greup of mounds 
is much more recent than the former, from which the pipes of cat- 
linite and vessels of pottery were taken, Both are in the same gen- 
eral region near the Souris river, and only a few miles apart. But 
the localities seem to have had different periods of occupancy, and 
to have been inhabited by peoples of somewhat different customs 
and modes of life. 

The present writer's operations upon a circular tumulus, 60 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet in height, situated on the Campbell beach of 
the ancient Lake Agassiz in northern Manitoba, yielded the remains 
of eight human skeletons. These were in three irregularly shaped 
pits, one of which extended to a depth of nine feet from the surface 
of the tumulus. Like the others, this latter pit was filled with black 
soil, and the entire mound was made of the same kind of material. 
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No objects of human workmanship were found in this mound. The 
bones in the deepest pit were greatly broken. This burial had been 
made by sinking the pit in the stratified sands underlying the tumu- 
tus: From a consideration of the depth and relations of the burial 
pits here, the character of the underlying deposits, and the condi- 
tion of the skeletons, one can readily understand how a mistake may 
have been made in determining the geological conditions under which 
the so-called “Loess Man of Nebraska" was reported to have been 
discovered last year beneath the Gilder mound near Omaha. An 
artificial ridge or tumulus, 30 feet wide and Go feet long by 4 feet 
hich, extends northward from the circular mound. Other ridges 
and mounds were observed in this part of the province. 





Fic. 18;— Marine ebel) bead from a moond on Mr Rbiod's farm near 
Wetbourne, Manitoba. 


Operations upon a mound 67 feet by 97 feet in diameter, situ- 
ated near White Mud river and Lake Manitoba, resulted in finding 
a few human bones, one large bead made from the usual marine 
shell (fig. 18), some small sea-shell beads (Marginella), and a 
dozen flat pearly shell pendants with similar artificial notches and 
markings upon them (pl. rv, a). There were also taken out of this 
mound some broken pieces of pottery, which differed much in dec- 
orative design from the pottery previously described, No burial pit 
was discovered here, The trunk of one of the oaks growing upon 
this mound was t4 inches in diameter. Two long. and wide arti- 
ficial ridges extend from thistumulus. The mound and ridges may 
be of about the same period as the second group aforementioned. 
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REMAINS IN SASKATCHEWAN 

A Saskatchewan mound, constructed of earth and bowlders and 
situated upon a natural eminence, was about 20 feet in diameter and 
s feet in height, This contained two perfect catlinite pipes, one be- 
ing 5 inches and the other 214 inches in length (pl. iv, a; fig. 19). 
Both are straight tubes, and they show 
sipns of considerable use, The smaller 
pipe has a thick ridge or rim around it 
at its lower end. This mound also 
yielded a large bead made from the 
thick columella of the marine shell 
Busycon, one polished bone bead, 
pieces of charred wood, broken deer 
bones, pieces of chipped Aint, a human 
skeleton, a piece of metallic looking 
substance (possibly a copper alloy), 
and a small bluish bead the composi- 
tion of which, like that of the preced- 
ing, has not yet been determined. 
From this mound there extended three 
distinct and well defined rows of small 
bowlders in straight lines for a length 
of about 220 fect, the rows at right 
angles to each other and each termi- 
nating in a circular heap of stones. 7 
The rows were in the direction of = Fis. 19,—Callinite pipe from « 
west, north, and east. A few rods to mound near Halbrite, Saskatche- 

i wan, (Full size.) 

the northeast of this mound were five 
stone circles, distant the one from the other usually about 12 or 15 
feet. These stone circles were respectively 10, 15, 12, 15, and 18 
feet in diameter. Each circle consisted of a single row of stones 
from 8 to 15 inches in thickness. Many of these circles of stones 
occur throughout Saskatchewan; they are probably of a later 
period than the mounds. 

The human skeletons from all the mounds thus far explored indi- 
cate a stature of six feet or more in the adult male. The crania are 
dolichocephalic and mesocephalic, and in a few instances they exhibit 
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alow type. Further exploration and study of these aboriginal monu- 
ments may throw new light upon the culture and relations of the 
people whose lives and labors they represent. This is hoped and ex- 
pected. I have not been able to refer them tothe Mandan or to any 
other tribe of the Siouan stock,and much less to the Algonquian Cree 
or Chippewa. There is, however, sufficient known to show conclu- 
sively that they belong to a section of the Mississippi valley mound 
builders, differing from the works of those people chiefly in the pres- 
ence of long, straight, earthen ridges, in having fewer manufac- 
tured articles, and also in the form and design of the pottery and 
pipes. From an examination of many of these monuments during 
a number of years I think I have obtained considerable evidence of 
the manner in which they were constructed, which will be discussed 
at another time. As to their date, it seems probable that the old- 
est of these mounds were erected several centuries before the Man- 
dan and other Siouan movements to the plains region began. 


THe Muszvm, 
Usivessrry oF Toronto. 


THE BRAIN-WEIGHT OF THE FILIPINO' 
By MAXIMILIAN HERZOG 


Determinations of the weight of the brain of the native Filipinas 
have not, so far as we know, heretofore been published. During 
his term of service as pathologist in the Bureau of Science in Manila, 
from 1904 to 1906, the author carefully weighed a number of 
brains of male individuals of this Malayan race. The post-mortem 
examinations during the course of which these determinations were 
made, were all of prisoners in Bilibid prison, the great jail and 
penitentiary of the Philippine islands, situated in the city of Manila. 
The cases selected for this study were full-blood natives who had 
died from various acute and chronic diseases; cases of half-breeds, 
or mestizos, were of course not included. It ought to be stated, 
however, that during the last three hundred years or more there 
has been an infusion of European, particularly Spanish, and also of 
Chinese blood intoa considerable number of the natives, hence it is not 
always easy to say in a given case whether one is dealing with the 
absolutely pure native type or with an individual in whom there is 
a strain of foreign blood. Cases in which there has been clearly a 
foreign admixture are of course not included in our list, since they 
would not have escaped detection. On the whole, therefore, the 
table is based on male persons who would generally and without 
doubt be considered pure-blood native Filipinos, 

The inmates of a great prison or penitentiary in the territory of 
one of the recognized civilized nations of the world include many 
individuals who may be fairly regarded as degenerates, hence the 
determination of the brain-weight of penitentiary prisoners might be 
open to some objections, Such objections however are not appli- 
cable in the case of the Filipino prisoners of Bilibid. Among the 
latter, at the time the following data were recorded, were numerous 
political prisoners who, long after the establishment of the Ameri- 

‘Read at the Chitago meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
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can civil government, had persisted in rebellion and_ hostility. 
There were also included many prisoners who had always led the 
life of /adrones in the more distant islands and mountainous districts, 
and who did not consider theft, robbery, or murder, for which they 
were finally imprisoned, any more criminal than did the feudal lords 
of ancient Japan or of medieval Europe regard their internecine 
wars or their ill-treatment of the persons or property of the serfs or 
subjects of their foes. In judging the material utilized it must be 
considered further that even such prisoners as were serving terms 
for theft, larceny, embezzlement, forgery, assault, manslaughter, or 
murder, cannot be regarded as degenerate in the sense of deviating 
to a great extent mentally and morally or possibly physically from 
the type of the society of which they form part. I do not want to 
be understood as insinuating that the great mass of the Filipino 
people are less moral and more criminal than the more highly 
civilized nations, but quite the contrary. Particularly where their 
original tendencies have not been spoiled by too intimate contact 
with western civilization, their morals on the whole are good, but 
as a race they are of course less mature in mental, moral, and 
ethical development; they are more childlike, and their power of 
inhibition is not strongly developed. Hence they succumb much 
more easily to temptation, and in contact with civilized institutions 
and relations they are more easily led astray than the more highly 
educated western individuals, therefore more frequently do they 
come in conflict with the law. 

I am also confident from my observations made in Bilibid that 
very few, if any, of the several thousand native prisoners therein 
considered it a disgrace to be thus confined, and, what is more 
striking, very few natives beyond the prison walls look upon a term 
of detention with any such feeling. I may recount an incident 
which shows with what eyes a prisoner looks upon his striped 
uniform. Those who assisted me in the post-mortem work in the 
prison morgue were generally prisoners who had been detailed for 
service in the hospital. Among these, for several months, was a 
native Tagalog of Manila, of some twenty-odd years of age, who in 
Ig01 and 1go2 had been in the United States, spoke English well, 
was very neat in appearance, wrote a good hand, and was generally 
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well educated, One morning he informed me that he would leave 
the prison the next day, and asked as a special favor that I photo- 
graph him. I told the boy that I would take his picture the next 
day, after he had received his discharge. “O, no!" he said, “] 
want to be photographed in my prison suit, for | want to give the 
photograph as a souvenir to my mother and to keep one myself!" 
I duly photographed him in his convict garb and sent him in duc 
time a couple of prints; later he personally came to the prison 
gate, at the hour when | usually arrived in the morning, and, hold- 
ing his picture triumphantly up, thanked me with beaming face for 
the fine present | hadmade him! I therefore repeat that | am fully 
convinced that the brain material derived from among the Bilibid 
prisoners may fully claim to be considered as average specimens of 
the brains of full-blood native Filipinos. 

In obtaining the brains and determining their weight the usual 
method in post-mortem examination was employed. The skull was 
opened by the customary circular incision, the dura was then split 
on both sides along the level of the opening of the skull, and its 
upper severed half was then removed, Next the cranial nerves 
were severed, and after freeing the cerebellum and lifting up the 
whole brain, a narrow bladed knife was so inserted into the foramen 
magnum that the cord could be cut beyond the medulla, The brain, 
including the cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, and medulla, was then 
lifted out and held up fora few minutes in order to drain the cerebro- 
spinal fluid from the outer surfaces. The ventricles however were 
not opened, and the brain was weighed without attempting to remove 
the pta arachnoid, Most human brains have been weighed under 
the same conditions ; only exceptionally has the pia arachnoid been 
temoved, The scales and the weights used in these determinations 
had been tested with a set of weights standardized at Washington, 
D. C., and kept in the Philippine Bureau of Science. The set used 
in the prison morgue included weights of a minimum of 10 grammes, 
The figures given are correct to within 2 or 3-grammes. In all, 113 
brains were examined, all from males who had died chiefly of tuber- 
culosis, amebic dysentery, pneumonia, chronic malaria, beriberi, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, chronic nephritis, etc. The weights of 
these 113 brains are arranged in the following table from the lowest 
to the highest figure obtained. 
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The total weight is 150,690 gr., hence it follows that the aver- 
age weight obtained is 1,333.54 er. 

According to age the men whose brains were weighed may be 
grouped as follows : 


From 17 {0 70 Years.....cccceccccreeeeerey 20 Individuals. 
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The average brain- sored for eh youngest individuals, i, ¢. those 
between 17 and 20 years, was found to be 1,325.5 gr., or very little 
below the general average (1,333.54 gr.), while the average weight 
for the five oldest individuals—those between 65 and 79 years— 
was found to be 1,303 gr.; but these five individuals showed both 
comparatively high and low figures, namely, 1,460, 1,155, 1,245, 
1,430, and 1,225 gr. 

The smallest brain examined (1,040 gr.) occurred In a man 33 
years of age, of medium size and ina rather poor state of nutrition, 
who had died from amebic dysentery complicated with uncinariasis. 
The largest brain (1,605 gr.) was found in a medium-sized, strongly 
built man, who had died from tuberculosis and nephntis. The aver- 
age brain-weight is to be compared with the figures given for other 
races by a number of authors, and we quote these values from Th. 
Ziehen’'s article in Bardelebens Handbuch der Anatomie, Jena, 1899, 
Central Nervensystem, p. 353: 


Author Nation No.of Cases Mabe Female 
Krause Hanoverans 1,461 L, 341 
Bergman Hanoverans 242 1,372 t,272 
Arnold Badensians t,441 t,gt2 
Reid Scotch $7 1,424 1,262 
Peacock Scotch 195 1,423 1,271 
Fiederman Badensians. 52 1,482 1,246 


Quain English T,400 1,250 
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Bishoff Bavarians gob 1,362 1,219 
Sappey French 42 1,356 r,256 
Parchappe French 1,323 1,21O 
Huschke Saxonians 62 1,355 1,230 
Hoffman Swiss ry 1,350 1,250 
Hlosfield Russian 44 1,346 1,195 
Buchstal Russian 44 1,371 1,229 
Clendinning English So 1,400 1,236 
Dieberg Russian too 1,328 1,237 
Boyd English 2,086 1,425 1,153 
Lelut French 1,320 

Hamilton Scotch 1,309 1,190 
Meynert Germ, - Aust, 157 1,296 1,171 
Weishach (erm. -Aust. 243 1,265 1,112 
Techini Lombards 1,375 1,235 
Handmann Saxonians 1,355 1,223 
Marchand Hessians t, 358 1,252 
Doenitz Japanese ro 1,337 


In his compilation Ziehen gives also a senes of figures for the 
brain-weight of Asiatic, African, and other races according to 
Davis ; but these figures are objectionable, as Zichen himself states, 
on account of the fact that they have been computed from the cu- 
bical contents of the cranium. The same authority has computed 
from all the material available an average figure for the European 
nations, and he gives as the grand average for the male European 
brain 1,353 er.; for the female European brain, 1,226 gr. Hence 
it appears that the average weight of the brain of the Filipino 
(1333.54) does not fall much below the average weight computed 
by Ziehen for the European nations. 

The relation of the average brain-weight to the average body- 
weight in the male is variously estimated by various authors from 
1:33 to r:50. Ziehen considers Junker's estimate of 1:42 as the 
most trustworthy. 

We were not in a position in Manila to weigh the bodies from 
which the brains were obtained, hence we cannot compute any direct 
brain- and body-weight figure. We can however give an average 
of the weight of 1,000 male adult Filipinos. All candidates for po- 
sitions in the light-house, harbor, and other coast service in the Phil- 
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ippines are examined physically by medical officers of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. We are indebted to Dr 
Manning of this service for a compilation of the weight of 1,000 
natives, including, necessarily, many of mixed blood. The average 
body-weight obtained, therefore, is undoubtedly higher than the 
average for the pure-blood Filipino, who is quite small in stature 
and is generally slender, while both Spanish-Filipino and Chinese- 
Filipino mestizos rather incline to obesity. 

The average weight obtained for 1,000 male adults was 122.27 
pounds, This would give us a relative brain- and body-weight of 
about 1:46, but we are convinced that a relative value of 1:40 would 
be much nearer the truth than the figures obtained from two not 
well comparable values. 

The results of our determinations, provided the figures given 
have any value as an indicator of the higher mental faculties of man, 
are certainly not discouraging to those among the Filipinos as well 
as among the American people who claim that the Filipinos as a 
people may be educated to the same degree of civilization as the 
Western nations. In fact it is believed that those who have lived in 
the islands and who have endeavored to make unbiased observations 
respecting the mental caliber of the Filipino will not be surprised to 
learn that the average brain-weight determined is high and that it 
compares quite favorably with the brain-weights of the European 
nations. 


Micuarr. Reese Hosrrra., 
CHICAGO, 


SOME ARCHEOLOGICAL FORGERIES FROM MICHIGAN! 
By FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


The interest of the spurious relics to which I have the pleasure 
of inviting your attention is, in last analysis, more psychological 
than archeological; so novel are their designs and so crude the 
workmanship that an archeologist of training in any field could 
hardly fail to recognize at a glance their true character. Neverthe- 
less, the efforts made to exploit these objects have been so persistent, 
and the success so surprising, that it seems worth while to state 
briefly the facts in regard to them as evidencing not less the credulity 
of collectors than the activity and perseverance of a forger who 
under some circumstances might do much harm. 

Toward the middle of the year 1891 rumors became current 
regarding marvelous discoveries near Wyman and Edmore, villages 
in Montealm county, Michigan, about sixty miles northwest of 
Lansing. The region was formerly covered with pine forests, These 
had been cut away for the greater part, and the sawmills removed, 
but on account of the sandy nature of the soil the farmer had been 
slow in following up the lumberman, and the land presented a deso- 
Jate appearance. The low rounded elevations produced by the up- 
rooting of trees in the primeval forest and the decay of the roots 
which pried up the soil, had not yet been leveled by tillage, and 
scattered among them were occasional mounds such as are found 
in other parts of Lower Michigan. On account of the newness of 
the soil, which in many places had never been turned, the open- 
ness of the country stripped of its large trees, and the paucity 
of inhabitants, the conditions seemed not unfavorable for the perpe- 
tration of an archeological fraud. 

The alleged discoveries had commenced in October 1890, when 

_ Presented at the joint session of Section H of the American Association for the Ad. 
rancement of Science and Affiliated Societies in Chicago, January 1, 1908. The writer 


is indebted to Dr N. E. Bachman, of Sianton, Michigan, for the kind verification of state- 
ments in regard to the earlier ** finds" 
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aman dipging post holes in a field near Wyman found a small cup 
of clay. When in the following spring other and more remarkable 
objects began to be brought to light the people in that part of the 
country passed into a state of great excitement. Scores of surface 
undulations and mounds were dug inte; one man, it was reported, 
digging into a greater depth than usual, was caught. and killed by 
the caving-in of sand. The relics were found at a depth varying 
from a foot and a half to four feet, and over an area three or four 
miles in diameter: most of them, however, were unearthed within a 
mile anda half from Wyman. The discoveries were In many cases 
authenticated by the affidavits of witnesses. 

At Stanton, the county seat of Montcalm county, an arche- 
ological society, or “Syndicate,” was formed, which purposed to 
make explorations and exploit the finds. Some of the pieces that 
had been discovered were bought outright, and a refusal was 
obtained for the purchase of others; but before committing them- 





Fic, 20, — Michigan forgeries, Firit series, (Canket, Cover omamented with a 
section of a city wall enc! gale. 


selves irrevocably to the enterprise members of the " Syndicate” 
had photographs of the finds made which were submitted to Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam and one or two other experts; and near the 
end of June 1891, Professor Alfred Emerson, then at Lake Forest 
College near Chicago, was brought to Wyman to make a first-hand 
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study. “ The articles were bad enough in the photograph," wrote 
Professor Emerson afterward ; "an examination proved them to be 
humbugs of the first water, They were all of unbaked clay, and 
decorated with bogus hieroglyphics in which cuneiform characters 
appeared at intervals. These were all stamped. By way of econ- 
omizing labor the characters were turned upside down sometimes, 
or laid sideways. On the back of one piece the same character was 
represented whole lines at a time, There were incumbent lions on 
some lids of the caskets. Of these one or two had no tail. JI told 
one of the gentlemen that a primitive artist would never make such 
an omission. He said that the Society had found the same fault, 





Fic. 22. — Michigan forgeries, First series. Tablet and cup, 


and that afterward pieces with good tails had been found. On 
opening one casket we found that the lid had been dried on a 
machine-sawed board, I was in the woods one day and helped 
open a real sepulchral mound. The ‘ pottery" was found in mounds 
of a different sort, very low; but the natives. day laborers and 
ex-lumberman, declare that they are essentially different from 
‘turnouts.’ " 

Of this first lot of “ finds" I am not able to show any examples ; 
but the general character of the more ambitious pieces may be dis- 
cerned in the accompanying illustrations (pl. vi and figs. 20, zr). Of 
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the caskets about thirty were reported, measuring from a foot to 
thirty inches in length, with a width of sixtoteninches, The covers 
were in part ornamented with grotesque figures in bold relief; the 
sides with simulations of cuneiform characters and hieroglyphics 
arranged sometimes with iteration of a single symbol, sometimes in 
naive confusion. Similar characters were impressed upon the 
tablets, of which about seventy- | 

five were reported; most of them 
were small, not too large to be 
held in one hand. Some of the 
tablets were found in the cas- 
kets, as were also small pieces 
of copper, apparently made by 
beating common coins out 
smooth and impressing charac- 
ters upon them with a small 
chisel. In one casket fifteen of ~ ) VW AS 
the dies used in stamping on = Fie. 22.— Michigan Gaaaiies Second 
clay were said to have been setien, Pipe ofclay. (One-half size. | 
found, but I know nothing of their character. A few crude vases 
and some other objects were brought to light. The material of the 
caskets, the tablets, and the small-sphinx which after a time I myself 
examined, was a light-colored clay, containing so large a percentage 
of drift sand as to make the objects fragile. The drying, done 
either in the sun or by exposure to mild heat, had left cracks, the 
edges of which were sharp and fresh, The material disintegrated 
readily in water; the objects could therefore have been in the ground 
only a short time before they were dug out. 

In consequence of the report of Professor Emerson, and of the 
vigorous utterances of other archeologists who had seen photographs 
of the finds, the "Syndicate" pocketed its losses on the objects 
already purchased and ceased to exist. But the persistence of the 
promoters and the misguided enthusiasm of others whom they were 
able to interest were not to be balked by an obstacle so inmo- 
mentous as expert testimony. Within three months after Professor 
Emerson's visit President Angell placed in my hands a long letter 
from a Mr William A. Blakely, of Battle Creek, a gentleman whose 
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probity could not be doubted, emphasizing the importance of the 
relics, protesting against the hasty judgment of those who had pro- 





Fic, 23.— Michigan forgeries, Socond series. Piece of alate, (One-half size. } 


nounced against their authenticity, and asking that a representative 
from the University of Michigan, and if possible one also from the 
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MICHIGAN FOHGERIES, SECOND SERIES. IMAGE OF BAKED CLAY, SUPPORTING A TABLET 


Height of Agamme, Including | ase, 2s beaches Wings, broken off, in front of bose 
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Smithsonian Institution, accompany a party which would soon 
proceed to the region of the discoveries in order to make explora- 
tions, 

Toward the end of 1891 specimens were brought to the Univer- 
sity in order to convince us that, since they had been found in the 
presence of presumably reputable witnesses, they must be genuine. 
The jumble of ancient Oriental writing was explained as due to 
the composite character of a colony, comprising Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, as well as Assyrians, which ina remote period found 
its way from the'drainage area of the Euphrates and Tigris across 
the seas, up the St Lawrence and the Lakes to Michigan, As a 
writer in the Christian Herald naively declared: “They [the colon- 
ists] must have left there in a period of remote antiquity. It must 
have been before the Exodus, for Moses speaks of the iron furnace 
and iron bedstead of Og, king of Bashan. But these people used 
bronze or copper instead of iron, showing that the arts of iron were 
not known to them.”” Since honest people were being deceived and 
efforts were still put forth to sell the *‘ finds,” it seemed best to give 
to the local papers a statement in regard to the true character of the 
discoveries and to send a somewhat fuller account to /ie Natron, 
which published in the same issue (January 28, 1892) a letter from 
Professor Morris fastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, de- 
nouncing the forgeries and warning collectors against them. The 
agitation of the matter soon ceased, and at the University, at least, 
there was no expectation that it would ever be revived. 

In the summer of 1898 a man who presented a general appear- 
ance of dilapidation brought to the University museum in Ann Arbor 
a couple of wooden trunks containing a few human bones and a 
miscellaneous collection of objects resembling those that had been 
unearthed in 1891. He had also an upright box in which was a 
seated figure of baked clay holding a large tablet; the front of the 
box opened like a door (pl. vit), The curator was given to under- 
stand that the objects had been transported from place to place 
as an itinerant exhibit; that the owner had pressing need of funds, 
and that therefore the University might have the privilege of pur- 
chasing the entire collection for one thousand dollars. Being 
laughed at, the man after a time reduced the price to one hundred 
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dollars; finally, assured that he was dealing in forgeries, and en- 
gaged in a hazardous undertaking, he begged leave to deposit the 
trunks and the box in the storerooms of the museum until he should 
come forthem, The curator deemed that he would be rendering a 
service to the public by withdrawing the spurious relics from circu- 
lation, and took the collection in charge; and the owner has not 





Fra. 24.— Michigan forgeries, Second series. (Caskets. In the foreground, an imple- 
ment of flint (774 in. long), genuine. 


yet come to claim the property. In the trunk, besides the objects 
mentioned, there were found some admission tickets, and a certificate 
attesting to the discovery of one of the caskets, with four signa- 
tures, all in the same handwriting ;' also a handbill with the head- 


i history of The Winchester Casket 
“imyself helped dig this Beautiful Casket this Casket has 3 facea of human Repre- 
sentation upon the Cover, this Casket Contained Some Stone toola [paper torn] ani 2 
peices of Copper Com and [torn] bonised Cloth the Casket Sat opon the altar in a Bed of 
(Charcoa! ashes ancl Bornt Gone the altar was mode of Clay Burnt Very Hard over 
13 Skelletons."* 

* FOUrS 
* Daniel Worthington 
Jacob Swarts 
Tenner Seinholtz 
"Wm. H, Seotiord 
Winchester 
“\Mecotte Mich" 
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ing “ Deposits of Three Thousand Years Ago!"’, advertising “‘ The 
Finest Collection of Pre-Historic Relics Ever Exhibited in the 
United States.” 


The caskets and other objects of clay in this collection differed 
from the first lot in two respects: There was an improvement in the 
workmanship, and the clay was baked hard. The forger had ben- 
efited by criticisms and was improving in his technique. Neverthe- 
less the symbols and designs were for the greater part identical. 
Here, for example, is a pipe, laboriously stamped with cuneiform 





Fie, 25.—Michigan forgenes, Second series. Two caskets, cups, two coins, fragments 
of arrowheads (genoine), bits of metal slag, and clay, 


and other characters (fig. 22). But greater ingenuity is manifested 
in the large “ Deluge" tablet the design of which is repeated from a 
similar tablet in the first series: It ts shaped like a diminutive tomb- 
stone with a rounded top (height 11.5 inches, width to inches). It 
is divided by parallel horizontal lines into four fields or bands, At 
the top we see the same cuneiform character as on the later copper 
tablets ; at cither side are human. hgures in an attrtude of adoration, 
represented perhaps as worshipping false gods. In the scene below 
there is a city gate with high towers at the right; in front of it are 
figures of men with upraised hands, on whom the rain is descending. 
In the third band the Ark appears, floating; in the last it has come 
to rest, and the animals seem to be passing out from it toward the 
right; in the corner at the bottom the designer perhaps intended to 
represent Noah and his three sons offering thanks. Less elaborate 
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is the adornment of a crescent-shaped piece of slate, which pre- 
sents on one side the same cuneiform character and on the other 
a head and profile with a headdress resembling a jockey cap (fig. 
23). Still other objects are shown in the illustrations (figs. 24, 
25). 

During the past year the energies of the same forger have apain 
become manifest. From different and widely separated points have 
come reports that copper implements and tablets of a unique char- 

7 acter were being offered 
to collectors, and that 
the distributing center 
\ was Detroit. Some suc- 

cess in disposing of the 

specimens seems to have 
| been met with; at any 
| rate within a month I 
| have visited a collector 
who had purchased not 
far from fifty, and had 
added them to a very 
creditable collection of 
genuine prehistoric 
types. The surface of 
these specimens had been 
corroded to give the ap- 
| Pearance of age; but 

notwithstanding the dif- 
ference in material, the 
designs are in part iden- 
tical with those familiar 
from the previous for- 
geries. Here again we find the “ Deluge” pictured in four bands, with 
only slight variations in detail from the representation upon the tab- 
let of baked clay ; on the back of the same tablet is a tower, which was 
probably intended to suggest the Tower of Babel. These two de- 
signs are shown in the accompanying plate vin. Hardly less curious 
are the designs of the Calendar" (fig. 26) and the double tablet 
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suggested by some Biblical illustration (fig 27). The copper crown 
(fig. 28) was reported to have been found upon a skull. 

Incised upon the crown as well as the tablets is a cuneiform 
character associated with both the previous series of frauds (see 
fizure 20 for the first series; the piece of slate (fig. 23 for the 
second), the sign manual, as it were, of the forger. This char- 
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Fic. 27.— Michigan forgeries, Third. series. Copper t tablet (one-half size). Ten 
Commandments." 


































acter, as I am informed by my colleague, Professor J. A. Craig, is a 
curiously inverted combination of two signs. The first, “\,, Is 
a mark indicating the division of words in Old Persian; the other, 
fr, a syllabic form found in Babylonian and Assyrian. Both 
signs are reversed, as if the forger had worked from a tracing turned 
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wrong end to. Characteristic of the exploitation of this series of 
forgeries, as of the first two, is the use of certificates signed by those 
who were present at a discovery as evidence of the genuineness of 
the objects found. 

The enterprise of a reporter for the Detroit News, Mr W. A. 
Benschoter, has established the fact that while a number of persons 
have been concerned with the ex- 
ploitation either of the first or of the 
third series of forgeries, one man 
was intimately connected with both. 
This is James ©. Scotford, a sign- 
painter, who formerly livedin Mont- 
calm county; at the time of the 
wonderful discoveries near Wyman 
he manifested a skill in finding relics 
that made him the envy of the re- 
gion, He is now living in Detroit 
and has been active in selling the 
bogus coppers. The name William 
H. Scotford appears as the last of the four names (all, as previously 
remarked, in the same handwriting) upon the certificate of discov- 
ery which accompanied the second lot of frauds, being deposited 
with them in the museum of the University of Michigan. 

Why, you will ask, have not steps been taken to put so incor- 
ngible a scoundrel as the manufacturer of these spurious objects 
in an institution where his ingenuity and skill may be expended in 
the service of the state, without opportunity to deceive or beguile ? 
Under existing laws this worthy end would be difficult to compass. 
Now that pure-food legislation is making progress we may perhaps 
hope for national regulations which will make the manufacture of 
objects of archeological interest as unprofitable as the adulteration of 
cofiee or sugar. Up tothe present time, however, the attitude of the 
various governments toward the manufacture of ‘antiques of every 
kind has generally been lenient enough; all nations in these days 
are disposed to foster new industries, without being too inquisitive 
in regard to the disposal of the product. For the immediate future 
at least the principal weapons available for contending against archeo- 
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logical forgeries must continue to be skill in detection and publicity 
regarding the operations of forgers. 

The forgeries of which | have spoken differ from all others which 
1 have examined in this, that they are unsophisticated. The forger 
did not know enough about genuine relics of any class to make 
intelligent imitations. He had never seen the things which he 
undertook to reproduce; he translated roughly mto substance a 
medley of representations which he had found in books or maga- 
zines and which, in his working sketches, he jumbled together after 
the manner of acchild, It is fortunate for collectors that so wily a 
forger had not a better understanding of his business. His product 
is in a class with the “ petrified man" of William Ruddock, which 
was alleged to have been found in 1876,in the Pine River region of 
Michigan, whence most of the Scotford “finds” have come, The 


possibly in turn have suggested these ventures in a new held. One 
of my friends thinks “forgeries” too dignified a word to apply to 
such objects; he would call them simply “fakes,” 

The success that has attended these efforts at imposition —so 
far as they have been successful—is [ think almost wholly due to 
the religious element in several of the designs, These are at the 
same time self-interpreting and mystifying; and their presence has 
seemed to turn the attention of many away from consideration of 
the material and the crass incongruities in design and technique. I 
have seen some of the pieces handled with unfeigned reverence. 

There is no danger that by frauds such as these purchasers for 
museums will be imposed upon; but it is the duty of the expert to 
protect so far as possible the amateur collector, not only for his own 
sake but because he creates the market for archeological remains 
which without such a stimulus would be neglected or destroyed as 
of no value and so lost to science. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Ans ARBOR. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT LONG'S HILL, NEBRASKA 
By ROBERT F. GILDER 


INTRODUCTION 

While pursuing archeological studies in the northern part of 
Douglas county, Nebraska, in October 1g06, 1 chanced upon an 
excavation in a low tumulus similar to others in the neighborhood, 
Splinters of human bones lay about the edge of the excavation, 
which was somewhat more than three feet deep at the beginning of 
an examination that continued intermittently until ten fractured 
skulls and many fractured skeletal parts, as well as a few complete 
bones, had been collected. 

When five of the crania had been taken, three of them showed 
a type new to me, as they exhibited massive supraorbital ridges 
and low foreheads. These five skulls with the skeletal parts 
were examined by Prof. Henry Fairchild Osborn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who observed that two of them, which had been taken from 
a-higher level in the hills than were the other three, differed in type 
from these others. Professor Osborn devoted special attention to the 
three skulls from the lower level, which he considered to be the re- 
mains of a very primitive people. 

At the suggestion of Professor Osborn I asked assistance of 
Prof. Erwin H. Barbour, state geologist and curator of the mu- 
seum of the University of Nebraska, in further work at Long's hill. 
Professor Barbour's first day's study at the mound resulted in his 
belief that the more primitive remains had been deposited, where 
found, by other than human hands. Five days of consecutive work 
resulted in finding dissociated skeletal parts at varying depths to 
eleven and one-half feet and thus strengthened his earlier conclusion. 

The crania of the modern type were found resting upon an area 
of partially burned earth, or loess, of which the hill is composed. 
The more ancient type was found mostly below this fired earth, In 
no instance were parts of the so-called primitive type found nearer 
the surface than four feet, and at that depth only on the borders of 
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the burial mound. The f 
results gleaned by my 
personal work in 1906 
consisted of a dozen 
fractured skulls, of ap- 
parently three types, 
indicating that a burial 
mound had been rear- 
ed on the southern 
end of the Long's hill 
knoll over other hu- | 
man bones. 

Lonp’s hillis named 
after its owner, Mr] 
Manuel Long. It was } 
visited by Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka, the well- 
known anthropologist 
of the United States 
National Museum, 
who also examined 
the material, taken 
from the mound, in the 
museum of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 
to which institution | 
donated the specimens 
immediately after find- 
ing the first five skulls, |] 
In a monograph is-. 
sued as Bulletin 33 of 
the Bureau of Ameri- | 
can Ethnology, Dr 
Hrdlicka inclines to }-------+------- 
the belief that the 
bones are not of geo- , — 
logical antiquity. He Fic. 29. — Long's hill and vicinity. 
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regards them as closely resembling the bones of the modern In- 
dians, and with all the facts at hand believes it permissible to call 
them Indian. 
THe Recest EXCAVATIONS 
In October 1907, | recommenced work at Long's hill, 12 miles 
north of Omaha, on a somewhat extensive plan. From time to 





Fic. 7o.—The Barbour plan, Osameter of outer circle, 33 it. ; of inner circle, 16 ft. 


time during the intervening twelve months since the finding of the 
so-called “ Nebraska Man" was first made public, | visited the old 
excavation and noted that no one had attempted work there, this 
having been prevented by Mr Manuel Long, the owner of the prop- 
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erty. Mr Long readily allowed visitors to inspect the site however, 
and two distinct paths have been worn from the road to the edge 
of the excavation. Arrangements were made with a farmer living 
at the foot of the hill to permit any scientific investigator to make 
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Fio. 31. — Author's plan. Outer circle, 30 f.; inner circle, 15 fl. “The cross in the 
center represents the original trenches; the small shaded circie indicates the burial 
moond showing baked clay area with positions of skeletons found lying thereon. 
use of my tools should he desire to work there, but with the ex- 
ception of Prof. Bohumil Shimek, of the University of lowa, I 
believe no one took advantage of my offer, Hardly a week passed, 
winter or summer, without my visiting the hill, and during thes 
visits critical examination was made of everything having the slightest 
bearing on the deposition of the various cranial and skeletal parts, 
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so that when the work was recommenced I[ had as thorough a 
general knowledge of the conditions as could be gained. 

On October 30 [ began to cut through a section at the squth- 
eastern portion of the excavation, at the point where Dr Ales 
Hrdlicka had made such an attempt in January 1907, at a time 
when frost penetrated the ground for three feet, making it impossible 
to do more than mark the earth, 

When the wide trench had reached four and one-half feet south- 
ward from the point of beginning a skeleton was encountered at a 
depth of four feet three inches beneath the onginal surface. The 
bones lay together, with femurs reversed, the longer bones on top 





Fic. 32. — North and south cross-section of Long's hill knoll and burial mound, 
A, Huntington's trench; 8, Baked clay area. Below the horizontal line more ancient 
bones were found extending to the extreme left. 


of the vertebr and ribs, the general direction of the skeleton ex- 
tending southeast and northwest. The skull, which lay south, and 
an inch or two west of the other bones, occurred in the same position 
as that of similar burials I have frequently found in this valley on 
both sides of the Missouri river, All loose earth and lumps were 
carefully swept away, and most of the bones and the skull exposed. 
The latter was resting with face uppermost ; a small root the size of 
a finger had grown through the roof of the mouth and out of the 
nasal opening, keeping it in that position, The skull was filled with 
earth. Before removal of this material, ten inches to the southwest 
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and on the same Jevel all four of the leg bones of another skeleton, 
with most of the bones of one foot in proper place, were found. 
Still farther southwest, and on the same level, were the four leg 
bones of still another skeleton, and all the bones of one foot and 
several of the other foot lying in proper place. The skeletons lay 
parallel to one another, On the same level, associated with the 
bones, were sherds of very thin pottery, one of which showed the 
markings of a grass-wound paddle, besides a sherd, nearly a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, the binder of which is similar to that of pottery 
fragments I have found on neighboring house sites. There. were 
also a calcined “ivory stone" from a fish head, flakes of charcoal, 
and pieces of mother-of-pearl —all closely associated with the bones. 

The ground upon which the skeletons lay had been baked or 
hardened by fire. Three of the skeletal parts are calcined, indicat- 
ing that the bones had been laid upon live coals, With the bones 
were two small, beautifully made flint scrapers, perfect in outline, 
skilfully faked, and altogether similarin material, outline, and work- 
manship to scrapers from neighboring house sites. These imple- 
ments were covered with accreted lime, not thicker than ordinary 
paper, which rubbed off easily between the fingers. A portion of 
the fired earth or baked clay from beneath the bones where the cal- 
cined pieces lay, the pieces of shell, and the flakes of charcoal, some 
of the latter still embedded in the earth matrix, were carefully pre- 
served, This material I have marked A-LI—30-07 | (See pl, xi, a, a’.) 

On November 6,1 cut a section through the northwestern 
portion of the Long's hill excavation sunk twelve feet by Professor 
—" In June 1905, accompanied by E. E. Hluckman, archeologist of the Nebraska His, 
torical Society, I foond a similar burial on the summit of « high knoll a mile from the 
railroad station of Crescent, Pottawattamie county, Lown Fire bad been made on the 
bones nearest the fire were thoroughly baked and were very much more blackened than 
those abovethem. Henewth this material the ground had been redilened by fire, and in de - 
scribing it 1 -woold say it was baked clay, although in reality it was baked loes——a ma- 
terial of which bricks are taude in this seighborbood on both sdesof the river. On 
June t4, 1905, 1 published in the Omahw Horit-/eraid an account of this berial, of 
which the following isan extract: ** Heside the bundle, and three inches east, or north 
by exst, was a human skoll. ‘The bones !ying nearest the surface were partially burned 
and showed contact with fre, ‘Those farther down were baked rather than burned. 
‘Three seis of bonea were found, all of which were in o direction from southeast to 
northwest, ”' 
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Barbour and later deepened and widened by Professor Shimek. 
My operations with a geologist’s hook and trowel at various times 
during the year had filled in the deepest part about two feet. At 
the exact point where | had seen Professor Shimek resting his left 
hand while wielding a short-handled "cotton hoe" with his nght, 
in sector P of Professor Barbour's ground-plan (fig. 30), I thrust my 
spade through the upper part of a femur which lay apparently east and 
west. This led to my cross-sectioning that part of the hill toward 
the northwest. The femur lay about seven feet beneath the original 
surface. My method of work consisted of carefully cutting down 
the face of the section alter the manner of a terrace. A foot above 
and a foot west of the femur, and at a distance of eighteen feet from 
the center of the Barbour plan, were several crude stone blades 
heavily incrusted with lime. Four inches beneath the stones were 
several fractured skeletal parts, some lying east and west while 
others lay at night angles tothem. Two small broken femora were 
next found, lying beside a fractured jaw. The former were partially 
covered with an accretion of lime, but the parts were easily fitted 
together, making two almost complete bones, although apparently 
not belonging to the same skeleton. Hoth, however, are cut, and 
gnawed by animals, These two bones appear to be pitted on all 
sides, showing surfaces much rougher than any other bones found 
inthe hil upto that time, The lower jaw retained three molars 
and two premolars. Two of the molars were worn mostly on the 
outer side, while the other three teeth were worn chiefly on the 
inner side. Four teeth lay near the jaw. 

A large block was next cut out from the right of the terrace, 
revealing, seven feet from the original surface, the back of a skull. 
Protruding from the earth filling the skull was a crude unfiaked flint 
blade, heavily incrusted, like the skull, with lime. Of the skull the 
frontal, parietal, and a small portion of the occipital alone remained. 
The outer surface is much pitted, and the inner surface is very 
heavily accreted with lime. Most of the supraorbital ridges have 
been cut or gnawed away, This material is numbered [1—6-07. 
(See pl. 1x, ¢.) 

On November to I carried the excavation farther northwestward 
until well outside the 30-foot circle of Professor Barbour's plan. In 
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sector O, nineteen feet from its center and at a depth of six fect, 
Were encountered two badly shattered skulls, with low, retreating 
frontals and heavy supraorbital ridges. Of neither skull was a piece 
found as large as the palm of the hand, Each seemed to have laid 
on the side, one above the other. A dozen skeletal parts, also badly 
fractured, lay near the skulls, and with them were parts of four 
skulls of infants. Close beside these bones were what Professor 
Barbour identifies as the united or coossified metatarsals of a mule 
deer, This material is numbered [l—-1o-o7, 

On November 17, assisted by Messrs 5. P. Hughes and J, B. 
Gallatin, who have also rendered valued assistance in the mound 
work at Fort Lisa, I commenced operations again on the south side 
of the excavation, Clearing a space five feet square and five feet 
deep, fragments of shell and charcoal fakes were found. 

On the same day considerable work was done outside the morth- 
western edge of the 30-foot circle (Barbour plan), in sector O, com- 
mencing where operations ceased November 1o.. At a depth of six 
feet from the original surface, a number of fractured skeletal parts 
were found. No root or gopher holes marred the simplicity of 
soil construction, The bones were the upper part of a femur, and 
some pieces of tibia and humeri, These bones lay 20 to 21 feet 
from the center of the Barbour plan. 

On November 24, again assisted by Messrs Hughes and Galla- 
tin, the wide and deep northwestern éxcavation was extended five 
feet farther west and two fect northward, at which point were found 
one skull, fractured but not scattered (twenty-six parts of this skull 
have been restored; see pl. x1, 4, 4"); one frontal bone, in four parts, 
a portion of the supraorbital ndge missing ; another skull, its frontal 
minus most of its supraorbital ridges, its occipital lying concave side 
upward upon its frontal and parietal, which lay with concave side 
downward; the greater portion of a child's skull which still retains 
three inches of earth adhering to its concave side. The skeletal 
parts, including the skulls, were heavily incrusted with lime. This 
material is numbered W-—24-07. 

It may be noted that no ancient human crania or skeletal parts 
have been found south of the center of the ground-plan of Professor 
Barbour or south of the center of my first east-west trench, The 
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burial material found south of this line may be Mandan, or at least 
that of the people who oceupied the house sites so numerous in the 
vicinity of Long's hill. After a careful inspection of the knoll from 
ail sides, and especially from its western slope, at various cleva- 
tions, it has been determined that the bunal mound was originally 
built over the southern part of the knoll. My opinion, based on 
careful examination of the entire surroundings, is that the center of 
the original mound was south and a little east of the plan drawn by 
Professor Barbour (see fig. 31), The most perceptible descent 
from the knoll is south, bearing casterly, and erosion was more 
rapid on that side in consequence. Huntington's trench in reality 
was not in the original center of the mound when the latter was 
formed, but it was probably the highest point when the Huntington 
party began operations, because the earth had eroded from the 
original crest (see A, fig. 32). The contour of the knoll and that of 
the burial mound can still be traced in outline from a short distance 
down the western slope with the hill silhouetted against the sky. 
The buriai mound can also be partially traced from inside the exca- 
vation. 

The material secured November 24 was taken from a six-foot 
level under a surface which showed no elevation from the surroun- 
ding knoll, 

In hastily prepared magazine and newspaper articles of a year 
ago (1906) | made reference to “baked clay" covering the “ lower 
layer" of bones. The specified limits of these articles did not admit 
of careful desenption of really important features in connection with 
the position of the various osseous remains. From time to time 
there has been made in the press particular and erroneous reference 
to this burned clay stratum, and I believe a brief description will 
clear away much of the misunderstanding respecting the mound 
burial. ; 

“ Fire" bunal, so called, was not a new or strange feature to 
me at the beginning of operations at Long’s hill, In nearly sixty 
burials which I have examined on both sides of the Missouri river 
it was a recorded feature in all but one instance, In every case 
where fire was noted the skeletal parts were above the ash-bed, I 
was not surpnsed to find evidence of fire at Long's hill, nor was the 
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presence of baked clay at all unusual. What impressed me as un- 
usual was the finding of human bones beneath the baked clay. 
With the exception of bunals by the Omaha tribe (see Note A), it 
was the first instance in which such a condition had been found. 

A thorough examination of the Long's hill burial mound, <ov- 
ering a period of more than twelve months, has determined conclu- 
sively that the baked clay area was approximately nine to ten feet 
in diameter. Some flakes of charcoal were found outside of that 
limit, it is true, but I have frequently found charcoal and charcoal 
flakes at various points in this section, two, three, and even ten feet 
beneath the surface, where no burial mound or house site was near, 

Finding some of the older material beneath the baked clay shows 
that its area extended north of the south side of my initial east-west 
trench, In order that there could be no question regarding the 
extent of the stratum, much of my work last autumn was with a view 
of determining the exact area covered by the baked clay, As much 
of the northern part of the burial mound had been dug over several 
times, this was not an easy task, Southwest of the Huntington ex- 
cavation I was able to expose a good section of the stratum in situ, 
two inches in thickness, although sometimes less, running out 
in the hilltop immediately to the west. It extended seven fect 
south of the point of starting. The distance from the extreme 
southern point to and a foot beyond where matenal numbered A—1o- 
30-07 was found lying upon baked clay, with charcoal flakes and 
calcined human bones, was a fraction short of nine feet, The 
northeastern part of the area was so broken by repeated digging 
that an accurate line of demarkation of the baked clay was not 
obtainable on that side, which should be in sector D of the Barbour 
plan and in circle No. 2, were it opposite the northwestern extremity 
of the baked-clay stratum, 

In all twenty-five crania or parts representing that number have 
been taken from all levels of Long's hill. 

In closing I would call attention to an apparent relationship 
between the cranial material and the manner of burial of skeletons 
in Long’s hill burial mound and from tumuli at Fort Lisa and 
the Hovendick farm (See Note B, 1 and 2), and I would also direct 
especial attention to the sherds and the finely made flint implements 
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associated with the bones in the mound covering the baked-clay 
area on Long's hill and then to the crude, heavily accreted, un- 
flaked flin and quartzite blades associated with the material called 
“Loess or Nebraska Man™ scattered without order at various 
depths through the northern part of Long’s hill knoll. 


PostscRirr 

An unusually open winter enabled a continuation of field work 
to date. After finishing my cross-section of Long's hill in Novem- 
ber last, made at the suggestion of Mr Harlan I, Smith, and the 
determination of the presence of a deposit of fractured bones from 
six to seven feet beneath the surface, and well outside the tumulus, 
I worked over the earth inside the excavation, securing several 
important skeletal parts. 

On January 22, 1908, 1 sunk a trench cross-sectioning the 
Long's hill ridge fifty feet north of the center of Long's hill excava- 
tion in a scarcely perceptible elevation about fifteen feet in diameter. 
The earth for two feet down consisted of a mixture of dark and 
light soil. Three feet from the surrounding surface I found a 
skeleton the bones of which lay north and south, The skull lay 
toward the north, the occipital reposing upon two bivalve shells, 
while arranged about and in close proximity to the skull were six 
other shells. One of the shells is that of a freshwater mussel, the 
Others being very thick and similar to shells I have collected about 
the Virginia capes. To the west of the skull and shells lay a black 
flint punch, 3% by 2% by 1 inches, which fits the thumb and fin- 
gers of the right hand. Just above the punch lay a large barbed 
arrowhead of flint, similar to arrowheads in my collection from the 
valley of the Mississippi and known as the “ Mound-builder" type. 
Neither of these two flints is native to this section. 

The anterior portion of the skull is wanting, only about two- 
thirds of the frontal bone being present. The two femora, a portion 
of two pelves, a dozen disintegrated vertebra:, and some bits of ribs 
were saved. ‘The femora were reversed in position, and the pelves 
lay at the southern end of the burial. The position of the bones 
of this burial was simular to that of the burials on the burned-clay 
area of Long's hill burial mound, except that the skull lay at the 
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north, The earth beneath the bones was unmoved loess, and it ap- 
peared as if the latter had been laid on the top of the hill. 

The femora are unusually heavy, and compare well with the 
femora from the baked-clay area of Long's hill burial mound. 
This material is numbered I-22—08. 

On January 26, 1908, accompanied by Messrs Gallatin and 
Hughes, I dug another cross-section 44 feet north of the work last 
described, and in the same ridge. At about the same depth were 
found the remains of a female Indian skeleton ; the skull, which is 
entire, is low-browed, and most of the skeletal parts procured cor- 
respond well with the skeleton found a few days before, Fractured 
drift spalls, flint scrapers, and a shell ornament were found with the 
human remains. ; A 

NOTES 

Nore A.— A hundred yards south of Ponca creek, Douglas county, 
Nebraska, near the base of one of the higher blufis bordering the river 
valley and twenty rods immediately west of the site of the old trading post 
of John P. Cabanne (see fig. 29), thirty feet above the valley road, in 
the late fall of 1906, 1 commenced operations in a low mound which had 
been partially explored by unknown parties. ‘The hole which had been 
dug was on the northern slope of the elevation, Immediately south of 
this excavation, a foot beneath the black vegetal mold, I found evi- 
dence of fire. The earth (loess) had been burned until a soft brick some- 
what more than twelve inches square had remilted. The baked portion 
was reddish orange in color and four to five inches in thickness. Four 
inches beneath the baked clay (loess) were three iron spear-points, a knife 
blade six inches long, and, lying beside it, a handle for the latter, made 
from the rib of some large animal, This handle had three holes pierced 
through near one end which fit opposite three holes in the haft portion of 
the knife blade, indicating that the ri) had been fastened to one side of 
the blade by rivets or bolts, Five brass rings, probably bracelets, lay a few 
inches beneath the blades. Four feet beneath the implements reposed a 
skeleton at full length, or the longer bones of a skeleton, with the skull 
and lower jaw. Six inches of finely powdered earth (loess) covered the 
bottom of the grave, which was six feet long by two feet wide. A dozen 
glass beads, some blue and others black, lay in the dust, and just beneath 
the bones was a round rifle bullet, similar to that used in an old-fashioned 
fiintlock rifle, suggesting a tragedy, The remains were more than three 
feet beneath the fired earth. The burial was similar to Omaha burials of 
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historic times, and the development of the cranium indicates an Omaha 
Indian. Roynon C, Jones, my nephew, and George C, Clark, stepson, 
assisted in this work, designated in my field notes as B-Il—o6. 

Nore 6 1.— Early in June, 1907, a farmer named Hovendick, while 
plowing for corn on the summit of a plateau too feet above the Missouri 
river valley, in Washington county, Nebraska, twenty miles north of the 
city of Omaha, turned up a number of human bones. With a spade he 
succeeded in unearthing five human crania. Word of the"! find "' reached 
me the next day, and accompanied by Mr Thomas Osterman, editor of 
the Miair Democrat, 1 visited the Hovendick place, At the point where 
the farmer had dug up the skulls no elevation above the surrounding sur- 
face was noticeable, His operations in recovering the five skulls almost 
destroyed a number of others and factured many skeletal parts, but [ was 
able to save two fairly well preserved crania of a type similar to those re- 
covered by the farmer. These remains were within six inches of the sur- 
face. Thirty paces north of where Hovendick had found the first bones, 
he plowed out others, but these, fortunately, were mot further disturbed, 
Within four inches of the surface at the latter point I uncovered a section 
four feet square, revealing a stratum of bones cighteen inches thick. 
Those nearest the surface had been broken by tillage, but the ones farther 
down appeared to be laid with some degree of regularity in bundles. 
The marginal limits of the bone bed could not be determined because of 
lack of sufficient time. Three fairly good crania and many skeletal parts 
were procured, and at the time | was compelled to leave there were six 
other crania in sight. One of the femora was thrust through an occipital. 
There was a fairly well developed supraorbital ridge in these skulls, and 
a somewhat depressed frontal. Near the surface | obtained a modern In- 
dian frontal bone, presumably that of a young woman, showing good 
eminences, no marked supraorbital ridges, and moderately thick skull 
walls. ‘The lower stratum of skulls differed materially from that described 
in Note A, No evidence of contact with whites was found. 

Nore B z.—In Washington county, Nebraska, three miles north of 
Long's hill and the Ponca Creek district, on a ridge which extends north- 
west from '' Fort Lisa,"’ where Manvel de Lisa established his first trad- 
ing post, occurs a succession of well-defined mounds that cap the ridge 
at intervals of roo yards throughout its entire length. Experience has 
taught me that these eminences are artificial, and excavation that they 
contain human bones. The Fort Lisa mounds are similar to those that 
may be seen for miles along the crest of the river bluffs on both sides of 
the Missouri. Early in the spring of 1907 I noted human bones ina com- 
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field in which some of the Fort Lisa mounds are situated, Our first work 
resulted in finding a large number of human bones upon a slight emi- 
nence under only fourteen inches of earth, ‘The plow had disturbed many 
of them, but two distinctly marked layers were noted. The crania 
from both layers were broken into many pieces, and although handled 
with extreme care, only two of ten skulls approached entirety when taken 
from their wrappings. These twoexhibit widely different types, and on one 
the of fire appear. Four skulls from the upper layer had probably 
been buried intrusively, Two of the broken skulls have been partially 
articulated or restored, and they do not exhibit the type indicated by the 
present-day Omaha Indian. They have quite heavy supraorbital ridges, 
thick cranial walls, and very slight frontal eminences, if any. All the 
deeper skeletal material lay in bundles: the longer bones close together 
like a hundle of fagots, with the skull invariably at the southwestern end 
and a little tothe side. Many calcined bones were procured ; with them 
were flakes of charcoal, chips of white or grayish flint, and calcined lime- 
stone spalls. In working over an irregular circle twelve feet in diameter 
twenty-one frontal bones were noted. Other skeletons remain undisturbed, 
the owner of the property objecting to further excavation. (See pl. m, 
a, #, and pl. x.) 

North of the burial just described the mounds are a prominent feature 
of the landscape. ‘The slight elevation of the mound last mentioned is 
readily explained. The ridge, like all others skirting the valley, is the 
site of the old trail, which had been used for ages by Indians until adeep 
depression had been worm. Following the Americans came voyagetrs, 
trappers, emigrants, and lumbermen. ‘There was no road along the 
bottoms then, for the river washed the foot of the bluff and prevented 
travel there. ‘The ridge was the only possible trail, hence the white 
man’s road followed the Indian trail along the ridge. Twenty-five years 
ago, when the river left its western bluffs, this ridge road was abandoned 
and a better thoroughfare was made at the foot of the bluffs. Then came 
the farmer, whose plow further cut the mounds. In fact the man who 
plowed the field last, informed me that, having experienced much trouble 
with the litthe eminences, he had plowed much deeper here than else- 
where in order to Jevel them. To the north of the cornfield the 
old ridge trail just misses the mounds, and today they are several feet 
higher than the surrounding backbone of the ridge- 
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NOTES ON THE UTE LANGUAGE 
By A. L. KROEBER 


The following sketch of the Ute language is based on notes 
taken at the Uinta reservation in Utah in 1901 as a by-product of 
an expedition made for the American Museum of Natural History. 
But little time was given to the prosecution of linguistic inquiries, 
As, however, there still exists no published grammar of any dialect 
of the great Shoshonean division of the Uta-Aztekan family, other 
than the late Mr Sparkman's valuable but brief sketch of Luisefio 
in the American Anthropologist for 1905, the present notes may be 
of at least temporary value. 

The Ute language forms part of what has been called the Ute- 
Chemehvevi dialectic division, extending from Colorado to South- 
ern California as the southernmost of three groups constituting the 
Plateau branch of the Shoshonean subfamily of the Uto-Aztekan 
stock, The Plateau branch is the largest of the four codrdinate 
divisions of the Shoshonean subfamily, far exceeding in point of 
territory and numbers the Kern River, Southern California, and 
Pueblo branches. 

The sounds of Ute are not full and clear. Besides the ordi- 
nary vowels, there are nasalized vowels, especially a" and o". Ute has 
also the distinctive Shoshonean @ and i. Final vowels are some- 
times barely articulated. Sonants are distinguished from surds with 
difficulty, Velars (q) are infrequent. R occurs, but | is lacking. A 
characteristic sound is spirant g, pg‘, which resembles avelarr. The 
guttural nasal f is found, but not initially. V is always bilabial, 
5S and ¢(sh) resemble cach other, There is no accumulation of 
consonants. Composition or derivation occasionally brings two con- 
sonants in juxtaposition, but this is infrequent. Nd, ntc, mb, pt, 
and ke occur in stems, but these may all be developments of simple 
consonants, Ky is the only one of these that has been observed 
initially. The language makes an impression of phonetic softness 
rather than harshness, but of vagueness rather than distinctness. 
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One of the most important characteristics noted by Mr Spark- 
man in Luisefio is presented by the " article pronouns.”” These are 
particles differentiated for person and number, as well as for mode, 
logically the subject of the verb of the sentence or in apposition to it, 
and attached to the first word of the sentence, of whatever part of 
speech this may be. They resemble the incorporating or affixing pro- 
nominal elements of other American languages, except that instead 
of being made part of the verb with which their sense and function 
connect them, they are superficially attached to any word in the 
sentence provided this occupies'a certain position. It ts therefore 
obvious that they are short, independent, but unaccented words, which 
are enclitic to the first word of the sentence, When attached to an 
adjective, a pronoun, or the object of the sentence, they are no more 
combined with this than Greek te or Latin que constitutes a single 
grammatical form with the word which it follows. The language 
is therefore pronominally non-incorporating, Its peculiar treatment 
of the pronominal particles may help to make clear the nature of 
the employment of the pronominal elements in certain other Amer- 
ican languages, such as Selish, whose “then-1 saw-him " construc- 
tions are a grammatical illogicality bordering on impossibility when 
viewed as a form of pronominal incorporation, but are intelligible on 
the basis of the Shoshonean enclitism, 

Incorporation being looked for during the brief study made of 
Ute, the Luisefio type of treatment of the pronoun was not observed ; 
but that some form of this pronominal particle enclitism exists, is 
probable from several instances, though nothing like the Lutseno 
association of a modal signification with a designation of person in 
the same syllable, has become apparent. 

piupi-en tikarar, heart-I eat 

acendi-g'-um novintcur manoku, (1) like-you Utes all 

nd acendi-g'-uf Purank at' tazate, I like-him Frank good man 
@mi-en acendi tigivu-n, you-! like friend-my 

punike-em qaur, (1) saw-you yesterday 

#m-a kukri-ifi, you-did shoot-him ? 

kukei-ra-ifi, shoot-him! 

nag'ami-en, sick-I 

nami katc-um acendi-g'oa", we not-you like. 
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acura yumbute-ufi tokpég a, then porcupine-it ran 
oa*cura yog'uvite-uf onip#g a-ic, then coyote-he did-also 

Other instances appear in the text below, 

It would appear that the forms for the three persons are -n, -m, 
-f, and that objective as well as subjective pronouns are enclitics. 
The objective forms have been found attached chiefly to the verb; 
the subjective to other parts of the sentence. The -fi of the third 
person has been found only a few times, always with objective 
meaning’, 

Another feature of interest in Luisefio is the noun-endings 
which are lost in composition with a possessive prefix. In Luisefio- 
Cahuilla these endings, whose use and omission closely parallel 
those of the Nahuatl noun-suffixes, are -c, -], and -t: but parts of 
the body, which ordinanly cannot occur without a possessive pre- 
fix, do not show these endings. The Ute noun-suffixes are quite 
different from the Luisefio, being -p, -, -tc, and so on, or entirely 
lacking asin pa, water, They are not lost before the possessive 
pronominal elements. 

witc, knife; wite-im, your knife ; n# witc, my knife 
teaxatc, younger brother; tcaxatc-in, my younger brother 
lutcipor, hair; tutcipou-an, my hair 

Piupi, heart, and sdup, lungs, become pi-nafi and sd-afi in loca- 
tive forms. Ordinarily locative case-suffixes and postpositions do 
not cause loss of the noun-ending: tog’umbabi-ba, in the sky; 
qaiv-am, on the mountain ; étcedj-i-caun,in a water-basket. Saridj, 
dog, and muladj, mule, become sari-rufik and mula-rufik when pre- 
ceded by a possessive pronoun such as niini, my, or #mi, yours. 
The possessive pronoun in suffix form can also be added to the 
-wunk sufix: mula-rvi-un, my mule; -cuiik is therefore only a 
suffix denoting possession, which replaces the noun-ending. 

The possessive affixes differ from those of Luisefio in being 
throughout suffixes, They resemble the enclitic pronominal ele- 
ments, being -n and -m for the first two persons. The independent 
pronouns placed before a noun have the force of a possessive: niini 
kan, my tent; ag u-m, your tongue, The possessive elements are 
prefixes — no-, mo-, po-, or ni-, mo-, a-,—in all three Southern 
California groups, as well as in the Mono-Paviotso division of the 
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Plateau branch of Shoshanean ; in the Kern River branch they are 
suffixes as in Ute-Chemehuewi, 

Afy: nose, movi-n; eye, poi-n; hair, tutcizo-an; tongue, 
ag'u-n ; mouth, timpa-n ; father, mo-en ; younger brother, tcaxatci-n, 
tcaxatci-en ; younger brothers, tcakaitcimu-n ; horse, live possession, 
pufigu-an, 

Your; tongue, agu-m; mouth, timpa-m; knife, witc-im; 
younger brother, tcaxatci-m', younger brothers, tcaxaitcim-m, 

The independent personal pronouns are: 

First person singular, n#, nvm, many 
Second person singular, wm, #mi 

First person plural, inclusive, tari, tami 
First person plural, exclusive, némi 
Second person plural, mini 

These forms can be used subjectively, objectively, or as attribu- 
tive possessives, They can be provided with locative case suffixes : 
ni-va, with me; and are syntactically the equivalents of nouns. 

Demonstratives, Interrogatives, Indetinites ; 

Ain, this: hin-ai, hina-nuc, hin-tc, this, these. Cf. in, who. 

eae, that, he: oa"c, ua"c, oa®c-¢k, that one, he; umuc, those, 
they ; oric-, perhaps urn, that inanimate, it; umuent, one of them. 

mac, this, he: mac, this one, maic, his; mamoca, these, they ; 
matmaic, their; mafiaic, his. 

iv-, here: irat, imat-ini, here. 

ev-, there (probably related to oa*c, or-atc): ov-a, ov-ai, there. 

yen, here: yen, here, yan-ak, yan-akuc, here it is. 

in, who? in, ina-ara, hin-unik, who, who is he, what is he? 

ft, what? imb-um, with what? himb-ara, what is it? 

Demonstratives are alike whether substantive or attributive. 

As in other Shoshonean dialects, binary composition ts not much 
of a factor. The qualifying element precedes the determined, what- 
ever its partof speech, Derivation, etymological and grammatical, 
is much more developed. It proceeds entirely by suffixation. Not 
a prefix is known in the language. The negative, kate, ts often pre- 
posed ta words, but this seems to be a process of composition, not 
of prefixation, as in katc-aivat, not-good, bad. 

There is reduplication both in noun and verb, though apparently 
not to any great extent. 
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masorute, woman, plural ma-masorute-u 
makoets, magpie, plural ma-makoets 
In the transitive verb reduplication can accompany plurality of 
the subject. 
acendi nani, he likes me 
ancund nvm, they like me 
acendi-gum, I like you 
agcendi-guk, we like you 
ratcum, | caught him 
pa-ratcum, we caught him 
ratci-péga, he put him 
m-Tatci-paga, they put him 
puni-ke, look, see 
uMmuUCc-Ura pu-pun-tkai-pi#ga, they all looked up. 
There is reduplication also to express iteration, repetition, or 
distribution. 
ti-tik-pdiga, ate of it (stem tika) 
Mma-mande-, taste of 
paibani qaiz ko-koaridj, three mountain-ridges extending 
patint ag’ump adj-idjaip, three pines fallen 
Powell mentions the frequent occurrence of two distinct stems 
to denote the singular and plural of Ute verbs. Only one apparent 
instance was found: pa'ka, to kill one ; qo, to kill several. 
There is a plural in -u, -uv, -um for animate nouns. 


person, Ute hovinte horinte-uz) 
American marikadl muarikacd)-u 
on Z ta’ vate tand*vatc-i-ru 
WOM Masorutc tmai-masorute-u 
my. younger brother teaxatci-n tcakaitci-ru-n 
horse kara kara-u 

dog cairid] saridj-u 

elk pari pari-or 

deer diri cliri au 
buffalo kute* kute-uimn 
beer: kriag'ant kriag’ant-um 
rity yor'urite yor urite-ur 
skunk poni poni-err 


porcupine yumbute yumbute-i 
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beaver parinte parinte-ur 
fish page a pag a-ur 
star puter puteig-u-2u 


In man and younger brother there is stem change. 


An objective is formed by -e or -ai. 


inanimate nouns. 


horse kara 
dog sanid] 
porcupine yurn bute 
knife wite 
moccasin pate 

sin tab" 
horses kara-u 
buffalos kute-um 


It is used on animate or 


kara-ya 

sarid}-¢ 

yumbute-u-al, yumbute-i 
witc-e 

pate-al 

tab-al 

kara-ur-e 

kute-um-e¢ 


There are an indefinite number of locative, instrumental, and 


similar case-suffixes and postposilions. 


Some of these, like the 


general locative -ba and the instrumental -im, have no independent 
existence and are probably as truly suffixes of case as are similar 
endings in any American language. Other, and longer, endings are 


apparently adverbial stems postposed or enclitic to the noun. 


In 


some cases such postposed stems themselves possess locative suf- 
fixes: pa-tiroa-vanduk, water-middie-to. No nmgid separation of 
case-suffixes and adverbial postpositions can be made. 


-ba, -m 

-ran, -taufi 

-urur 

-mandux, manduk 
“Fa 


“ag aru-ran 
-poinla-ran 
“patoga 
tog'umbab-i-ba, 


locative 
INeSsIVe, SUperessive 
SUpeTessive 
terminalis 
comitative 
instrumental 
similative 
ablative (?) 
against 

out of 

near, toward 
between 
through 
into 

inside (?} 
in the sky 
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sipamb-u-ba, 
nimab-im-ba, 
teimip-ura, 
qair-am, 

ag ump-um, 
né-ran, 

pa-con, 
kan-i-panfi, 
étced)-i-raufi, 
YURI p-urur, 
qaira-mandux, 
pa-tiroa-panduk, 
nué-ra, 
saridj-i-za, 
wite-im, 
kripanump-um, 
novintc-ini, 
kziag'ant-ini, 
pa-inice, 
panakar-ayan, 
kan-i-guara, 
pina#-guar-andux, 
apu-Naria-ran, 
pa-rointa-ran, 
nii-patog a, 
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on the sand 

in the snow 

on the ground 

on the mountain 
on the pine 

in the water 

in the house 

in the water-basket 
on the pine 

to the mountain 
into the middle of the water 
with me 

with a dog 

with a knife 

with an ax 

like a person 

like a bear 

away from the water 
against metal 

near the house 
toward the water 
near the heart 
between the horns 
into the water 
inside me (?) 


The numerals, in counting, or when subjective, end in -ni. 
When objective they end in -ku, An unexplained form shows the 
suffix -ba-ni. When partitive or selective, they end in -ni-ke. The 
subjective and objective suffixes -ni and -ku are found also on 


manu, all, 
1 cuis cu-ku-c cuis-ike 
2 wal-ini wai-ku wai-bani wai-ini-ke 
3 ~—s—pati-ini pai-ku pai-bani 
4 watciwi-eni 
5 mManigin manigi-bani 
all = =omanuw-ni mano-ku 
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nw cukuc putciz punike, | one star see 
nia waiku pufigu-an naruai, | two my-horses sold 
walinike nifie pufigu nag'ami, two-of-them of-my horses are sick 
No numeral classifiers were found. 
Adjectives of color end m -ar: 
afiag’-ar, red 
oak-ar, yellow 
tucag-ar, white 
tok-ar, black 
sarag’-ar, blue, green 
Verbal endings are numerous. 
The common suffix of narrative tense is piig'a. The use of this 
is illustrated in the text. 
To piig'a as a base are added several other suffixes: 
-piig'a-c has the meaning of too, also, again. 
op'a-péap'a-c, started again 
oni-pég'a-ic, did it also 
qaian-pwga-c, gone too 
-piig'a-con seems to have a similar sense. 
tivifiga-pwg'a-con, asked again 
-piig'a-ifit may be piig'a with the objective pronominal element 
of the third person, Inthe text below it occurs several times, 
always on transitive verbs with object. 
-piig'-ura seems to be the same suffix with a particle ura, to be 
mentioned among connectives. It also occurs in the text. 
-ant is an intentive or optative future 
nf nandine-rani-em, I will track you 
tigani-van(i), let him butcher it 
punike-krai-vani, | am going to see it 
ni-patog'a wiga-zani, inside of me you would rather enter 
jim-a né@-ran karuria-rani, you on-me do you want to ride? 
The interrogative is -a, usually added to the first word in the 
sentence, as in the last example. In this it resembles the Luiseno 
pronominal enclitics, one or two forms of which also express an 
interrogation, 
gm-a kuk-pi-ifi, did you shoot him? 
oa"c-a n@ni acendi, does he like me? 
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hinte-a paiini timpuite, those three rocks? 
norintc-a, a man? afte you a man? 

-7a-ifi is the imperative with object of third person. Compare 
-piig a-iti. 

punike-raifi, see him | 
pa’ ka-raifi, kill him | 
kukzi-raifi, shoot him! 
-akant denotes the agent. 
uni-ukant, he who did it 
tarisar-akant, liar 

-puag ai expresses indefiniteness of the subject. 

punike-puag'ai, someone saw him 
kuki-poag’al, someone shot him 

-kvaik means to tell, order, send, or go to do, 

majden-kraik, did not tell to do that 
parigi-fi-keaiak, told him to wash it, went to wash 

-karmak, cessation. 

vaci-karmak-pig'aifi, they were done driving them 
nag uk-i-kiarmak-pég'a, stopped fighting 

-pag a, continuation. 

tivifi-pag'a-pég'a, he kept asking 
-ke, of unknown meaning, 
inaik, maikek, find 
pun-, punike, punikeke, see 
tuvicaroi, turicaroj-ke, lie, tell untruth 
gwitca-p, €xcrement ; gwitca-k-pig'a, defecated 

ni, of unknown meaning. There are several occurrences in 
the text. 

-ag'a, when added to nouns makes verbs denoting nature, kind, 
condition, and, when combined with reduplication or plural, col- 
lectivity. Itis probably the verb substantive ara or aga used as a 
suffix. 

kan, tent 

kan-t-ag'a, there are tents 

kan-i-ag a-i-pig'a, there were tents 
putciz, star 
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potci-ap'a, there are stars, it is starry 

pag’inaz, cloud 

pag ina-pa, it is cloudy 

sivamp, sand 

sivamp-u-ag'a, it is sandy 

p?, road 

pu-ag'a, it goes on, there is a road 

makoets, magpie 

ma-makoets-i-ag'a, there are many magpies about 
ne-ara norintc, | am a Ute 

in-ara, what 1s he # 

himb-ara, what is it? 

norinte-ara, he is a Ute 

ara-rak nani kan, where is my tent ? 

ara-vam tcakaitcivu-m, where are your younger brothers? 

There are many other verbal suffixes, the meaning of which re- 
mains to be determined, Such are -rakam, -djuakan, -g'al, -vara- 
nam, -up, -dis, -noapa, -tsafi, -tan, -ventik, -pég'a-ik. 

It is of special) interest that the tense suffixes are not always 
final. It is true that they follow derivative suffixes, such as 
-karmak and -pag'a; but in turn pronominal, adverbial, and con- 
nective elements attach to the tense-suffixes, whether as true suffixes 
or as enclitic particles, remains to be ascertained. 

There is no evidence of incorporation of the object-noun in the 
verb, 

An important role is played in the language by what seem to be 
combinations of demonstratives and connectives. The nature of 
these is not clear, but may be surmised from the text. The fre- 
quent oa®cura, plural umucura, usually translated “ then," "he," or 
“then that,"’ consists of the demonstrative oa*c, that, he, the, and 
an element ura which must be regarded as adverbially connective or 
introductory, and which occurs again in oric-ura, ov-ura, owai-ura, 
ovantuzvas-ura, ovantur-ura, the verb-ending pig’-ura, and sepa- 
rately, Ura-pig'a is also found. The demonstrative stem ov 
occurs in various forms: ovantuvura, ovantuvas, ovanvatsug’, 
ovisauy, ovasura, oviuy, ovalapig'a. The ending -uv, occurring 
also in ivis-uv, seems to mean “now then.” Other forms related 
to oa*c and ov are oai"-piég'a and oa*dux, Avic-ura means “that 
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is all." 
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A form -isar occurs in oa*c-isar fimi sari-wuiik ag'a-rak, 


where is your dog? and in the corresponding inanimate form 


oOrc-isar 


The following are the principal verbal stems determined. The 
majority contain more than one syllable. 


ara, aga be acendi 
gwitea defecate hari 
idljai: fall ikaw 
kari sit kratt 
koik tuke kripa 
\ shoot qo 

mai say, think maik 
mai’ tt lose mande 
nag ami sick Nag’ u 
hag ug’ fight nanaku 
nasinti appear nifla 
op’a go, travel oO" rua 
pa'ka kill parig i 
parat war pikafi 
podjina nun pig a 
pun-ike see (poi-,cye) pur 
sapig aka reach tapuni 
tarapri sleep tari 
tig'ani cut up tik-a 
tivig'a, tirifia ask tok 
tupik finish turisa 
tcikarina cut tcivo, tcipi 
wi do Tanai 
Paci drive ratel 
raun, raufi jump ripag ai 
wibi fall off wig'a 


like 

lie 

lie 

lie, extend 

hit, whip 

kill, pl. 

find 

eat, taste 

sell 

prow 

hear (niflara-, ear) 
give 

wish (pa, walter) 
pain 

leave 

Start 

awake 

walk, step arrive 
eat 

run 

(rile 

emerge 

throw 

put 

dance 

enter 


The following is a text with approximate translation : 


omc =-yu'mbute §=—- oo" p’a-pifg'a kute-7'm-me nandi'n-pig'a 
That porcupine went ; buffalo (obj. pl.) tracked. 
oan-turu'ra kutc-umu’ gwitca’-k-pvga  oa"c-ura’  tini’p'a-pae's 
Then there buffalo had defecatedt. Then he eoa | 
‘uru kuteu’fi-gwitca'pa uni-cura’ né-ag'a’ wi'teeufi 
thet (inan,) = bniffalo-excrement. Then it : “Tam Tomeng ages 
ewitca’p ca™c-ura’ = tizi"fi-pag’a-pag'a’ = orai-ura Ss a‘g'aréim 
excrement"! Then be kept asking. Then there eet ° 
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Ura'-piga  o'rai-ura’ Opa-piya-c na’pampa-moru omi-uTa 
was, Theo there went again, tracking them. Then there 
a’garimp ura’ -pap'a naraik-mor umuc-ura’ log ova" 
fresh | were their tracks, Then they just 
pa-i-tokvi'nde kea'nclup tclpo’-pig a mamu'-ni oa" e ura’ 
river CTOs emerged mall. Then the 
yumbate-u'fi ag ani-peni-en-ura’ mai’-pag a-ini oa" c-ura 
porcupine: (he): * What shall 1 do?" thoupett. Then he 
kari’ -pirg’a. oa"c-ura’ o'raiok nonin mal’ -pig a 
iat. Then he there: Carry me over," tea hil 
wnmivent ni-a’ mai'-pig a kute u'muent o's" =—ss katte 
One ofthem; “T?' said buffalo ane uf, “No, 
na ni-a" miai'-pig'a kate mai-pig-u'ra ofc 3 yu'mboute-ufi 
“iz hoy send “No sainl the porcupite-( he) . 
pa’-manoku-mitira’ ma'ru-puifii-pig'a’ tupik-uka-mura" a‘t-oarim 
All completed ; when finished, goul one 
nénay-a' mal’ -piig'a oa"c-tra’ o’ rai sab Gl 
“ie t aad, Then be: “Yes bel. 
mo"c-tura’ kute-u fi oa vatcug te" pi-pig'a push gr ca beat 
Then beffailo. | oe} emerged water=( fern } 
oa*c-ura’ tivid!-pag'a feta" ni-a'n kanv'via-ran! 
Then be asked ; Vou me-on ride-will >" 
katc mai" -pip’ -ura wi'bi-djuakan pa’-rointuk 
“No” saul, "1 would fall off water-inte,"' 
a’ pu-naria-ran at-ond" kate mai-piig'a oa"c-lira 
" Horns-between better," “No” said. Theo be: 
pa" -roni'nto-ran wi' be ma" nu-ni ura’ manu k-timcufh 
“AW ater-in fall,"* All (subj. ) all (obj. ) 
tupi’k-pirg' a oa"c-ura’ néé-patog a’ wig a’-pani on"c-tra’ 
finished, Then he : * Me-ine enter: wish?" Then he 
yumbute-ofi opal Mai - pang’ a oa*c-ura oa" pa 
poreupine-( he ) “Ves” said, Then he 
ig apap a orai-ara. oa"c pa-ron ig a-pig'a 
entered. The there that water-in enlered 
keute-u' th oa"c -ura’ yumbute-v'fi maik ag a-randuk-aram 
haffalo-( he). Then he porcupine: (he) : “Say, where are yoo?" 
pa-ti'roa-randuk pimafi-tara’ timi'fia-pg a’-con pa-guara 
“'Water-middle-ta.” After = time asked again, ** Wuter-near 
tcaram tika’ri Oa" c-ura. tivi'fa-pefg'a’-con kriindu 
cremgedd"" ‘Then he asked again. Acro 
teipi’-fi rl's-ue te" piu kate mana’ futci-randux 
mmerged 5 pow then come oot {'* “Noy farther." 
oa*c-arg'-val me taram tika’ si omn’sa-o'r ol-u'r 
‘Then he there : “0 crossed, now then grt off!" 
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oa"c- tra” o'pal-k pi’nal uru’ kzaci’ kripa’ ‘pig a 


Then he there hheurt with tail struck, 
oa"e-ura’ podjina-piig'a kute-i'fi ovanturas kripa’- 
Then he ran buffalo-/ he}, Then there struck 
bi’tcira-pag'a’ paka-fiu-pwg'a’-if oa"c yumbute-u'ti 
fell cae killed-him that porcupinn-(he), 
uma" pe auf aku kripu-gui-pag'a-ifi oa"c 
Then they herd (7) hers tried te strike him. That 
youmbute-ufi a'racar o'ra kari’-pag'a kate-i'o"ra’ 
porcupine-( he} rib there aa. Nat 
sapi'g aka-pig a awi'c kute-um-ufi mito’nikria- pig’ a’ 
could reach. Finished buffalo { pl.) went off. 
oa"c-ura’ yumbute-ufl pi’nitux tcipi’-pig'a oa"c-ura’ 
Then the porcupine: (he) out emerged. Then he 
o'p'a-puig’a imb-um samy tig'a’ni-up oa"e-lura 
went. What with something butcher !"" Then that 
yor u'rite ora tara’ pri-pip'a tapu'ni-piig'a = ant "akak 
coyote ihere a F coe  Whal is it?" 
mai’-paip a-ini ura" nifia’ -teaika-pifg'a ovai'a a 
fi sici Heard pve il was pre 
imbw-i'm samb-uru’ tig'a’ni-ni-g' up mnal'-péip a ura’ 
1 What-with acme hinge butcher 1"* he said 
nifia’-kaik-offi ur’ oa*c-uma’ oa“ batcugafi-piag a’ yauat ak 
he beard. ‘Then he went pity S H 
pe né-wite tiga'ni-ni-raranam umu'c «=o papa" xkra- 
my knife S vatchir with i." They 2 eee ie 
our! okute-u'i = ha’vi-pig'a = oa™c-ura’ = ss ma’rax ss ra'un-is 
Then there buffalo-/ he} lay there. Then he : “Over jumps 
tigani-ran = = mai’-pwg'-ura oa"c yor'u'ritc-ufi uni’-pap a 
let him butcher," saith thie coyote-(he) ; they ah 
oa"c-ura yumbute-ufl to’k-pipg'a avatay'andurasefi 
Then that porcupine-! he} ran rib over 
iad oa"c-ura yor a’ vite-ufi oni'-pag a-ic 
Then the coyote- (he) did ie 
wer -padjuatk ra ufi-pag'a oa*c-ura’ kira’ ufi-pag'a’-ifi 
entirely over jamped, Then he beat him th 5 at 
ani-pig'a-ifi 
tigani-pig a 


The evident characteristics of the Ute language are a phonetic 
system that contains obscure sounds, but is simple in lacking elab- 
orate combinations or permutations of sounds; preponderatingly 
disyllabic or polysyllabic roots; a fairly well developed system of 
suffixes, by which the business of the language is carried on: the 
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absence of prefixation and the slight development of polysynthetic 
processes, substantival affixes and noun-incorporation being want- 
ing; the use of the pronoun either in its full form as the equivalent 
of the noun, or as an enclitic but usually unincorporated particle ; 
a moderate development of reduplication to express number in both 
noun and verb; the use of demonstrative elements in combination 
with connective or introductory particles; suffixes to express the 
plural and objective, and a large series of locative and prepositional 
case-suffixes or postpositions ; and apparently a fairly extensive 
equipment of the verb with derivative, modal, temporal, and ad- 
verbial suffixes, There is very little structural resemblance to 
Kootenay, to Washo, or probably to. Kiowa, three small isolated 
linguistic families whose contiguity naturally leads to conjectures 
of the possibility of their relationship with Shoshonean and Uto- 
Aztekan. 
AFFILIATED CoLLeck, 


USIverRsiry or CALIFORNIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


MARRIAGE AND DESCENT IN THE AKRRANDA 
TRIBE, CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


Hy KR. H. MATHEWS 


As there is a difference of opinion among ethnologists respecting 
the line of descentin the Ar-ran'-da tribe at Alice Springs and the 
Finke river in Central Australia, I have endeavored to obtain correct 
details on this important point. The sources of my information are 
men who have resided in the country of the Arranda tribe for many 
years. These men have taken a vast amount of trouble and have 
spent mich time in answering my inquiries, which have been repeated 
in various forms and at different periods during the last twelve years, 

The territory of the Arranda (or Arunta of Spencer and Gillen), 
reaches from about Macumba river to Alice Springs and the upper 
Finke river. The people within the limits indicated are divided into 
four intermarrying séctions, as follows : 


Taste A 
Crete  aifnondunened Wise Osiaring 
A Pananka Purnia Paltara 
ae Paltara Purula 
Rf Purula Pananka Kamara 
| Paltara Kamara Pananka 


Taking an example from the above table, it is seen that Pananka 
marries a Purula woman, and has ason Paltara. In the next gener- 
ation, Paltara marrics a Kamara woman and has a son Pananka, the 
same section name as his father’s father, who was also a Pananka. 
Looking again at Table A, we observe that Purula is the mother of 
Paltara, and in the next generation Paltara is the mother of Purula, 
and so on in continuous alternation, showing that a woman takes 
the section name of her mother's mother. 

It appears then, that all the children, boys and girls alike, take 
the section name of their father’s father as well as that of their 
mother's mother. For example, the father’s father of Paltara and 

Be 
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his sisters was a Paltara like himself and his sisters. The mother's 
mother of Paltara and his ststers was also a Faltara like themselves. 

Let us mow make a table of the four sections of the Kamilaroj 
tribe in New South Wales, in which it is well known that descent is 
counted through the mother only. 


TasLe B 
Crfe  ffeshomd Wife OF Pring 
A [Murri Kumbo I ppai 
tena Ippeai Kumbo 
BR | Kumbo Murti Kubbi 
ae Kubhi Murn 


In this table we see that Murn marries a Kumbo wife and has a 
son Ippat. In the next generation Ippai marries a Kubbi woman 
who has a son Murri, the same section name as lus father's father. 
We observe also that Kumbo is the mother of Ippai, and [ppai is 
the mother of Kumbo in perpetual alternation. That is, a woman 
takes the section name.of her mother’s mother, It is therefore plain 
that every child, irrespective of sex, takes the section name of its 
father’s father and also of its mother’s mother. 

Up to this point there is no difference at all either in the laws 
of intermarnage or in the descent of the section names, in the Ar- 
randa and in the Kamilaroi. 

When we get into the extreme northern limits of the Arranda 
territory, say northward from about the 24th parallel of latitude, we 
find that there are four additional divisions, making a total of eight 
intermarrying sections in the sociology of the people. Some re- 
marks on these intrusive sections will be made farther on. In the 
meantime it will be necessary to reproduce a table I published in 
1899." 


Taste C 
Cre! Austen’ ifr Cyiprimg 
Pananka Purula Bangata 
A | Kuuraia Neala Paltara 
Mbitjana Bangata. Neala 
Kamara Paltara Purula 


i Divisions of North Australian Tribes, Proc. Amer. PAilor. Soc., vol, XXXVI, p. 76, 

t The cycle consists of the names given in the column headed “‘wife' in all these 
tables: ‘Thus, Porula, Ngela, Bangata, ond Paltara constitute Cycle A in Table C, and 
* on, 
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Purula Pananka Kamara 
gm | Ngala Knuraia Mbitjana 
| Paltara Kamara Knuraia 

Hangata. Mbitjana Pananka 


An explanation of the foregoing table was given in 1899 in the 
article above quoted and need not be repeated. Since then I have 
at different times obtained, from the most competent of my corre- 
spondents in that region, tables of genealogies which I have collated 
and present in the following table. This table, D, gives the particu- 


TABLE D 


Individual a Answering the Question Section of Indi- | Seetion of Individ- 





Na, | 











Keres Sec lca  -vidual's Father wal's Offspring 

b | Arkara | Purnls Kamara — 
t@ | Tjupuntara | Pananka Paltarn mara 
2 Tpitarinja Kamara Purula | Bacal 
aa | Laramanaka | Pultara Pananka Tula 

3 | Jukuta Purula Kamara : ! ea 

3@ | Ruth Pananka | Paltara mara 
4 | Thyirtjalkuka Purula Kamara _ 

qa | Relkuua Pananka —| Paltara | | Kamara 
§ | Nathaniel Bangata Pananka 

sa | Maria Mbitjana Negala i Pananka 
6 =| Paulus Mbitjana Neala | ome 

6a | Helena Bangata Pananka j Ngala 
7a Sophia Ngala Mia Paltara 
Su Rebecca Kamara Paral = DUTAS 
9 | Johannes Purula Kamera aa 

ga | Maria IT Knuraia Paltara amare 
to =| Jonathan Paltara Knuraia 

1of | Emilie Mbitjana Ngala Knuraia 
| Makana Bangata Pananka 1 
tra | Nakara Kamara Purula Pananka 
12 akobus Pananka | Bangata , rm 
12a Ui Ngala Lydia | Ngala | Mbitjama |S Mbitjana | Bangata 
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lars of twelve marriages, and will be readily understood from one 
example. No. 1 is a man named Arkara, of the section Purula. 
His father’s section, Kamara, is given in the next column, No. ta 
is the wife of No. 1, and is known as Tjupuntara, of the section 
Pananka, In the next column is her father’s section, Paltara. The 
offspring of this married pair, both boys and girls, belong to the 
section Kamara, found in the extreme right-hand column. 

In examining the above table we observe that in Nos, 1 to 8 in- 
clusive, the marriages and the descent of the children are exactly in 
accord with the laws laid down in Table C. For example, No. 1, 
a Purula man marries'a Pananka woman and the children sre Ka- 
mara, These eight families are examples of what I have elsewhere 
denominated “ direct," or “tabular,” marriages. But in the Arranda, 
as inthe Warramungga' and other tribes a little way to the north- 
ward, there are what I have called “ alternative " marriages. 

Next, if we examine Nos. 9 to 12 inclusive in Table C it ts dis- 
covered that they are all instances of the “alternative” system. 
Taking No. 9 as an example, we see that Johannes, a Purula man, 
marries a Knuraia woman, instead of his regular or “ tabular” 
wife Pananka. Moreover, according to Table C, the children of his 
marriage should be Mbitjana, but they are actually Kamara. A 
similar irregularity is noticed in the section name of the offspring in 
Nos: 10, 11, and 12, Table D. These irregularities will be explained 
later. 

I shall now endeavor to explain how this variation in the descent 
of the section name of the progeny has occurred in the four families 
illustrated in Nos, 9 to 12, More than thirty years ago a mission 
station was formed on the Upper Finke river, a district in which the 
native inhabitants had only four sections in their social structure, 
the names of which are given in Table A. Soon after the mission 
station was established and the blacks learned that it was for their 
special benefit, they flocked to it from all parts, not because of the 
Gospel, but because of “the loaves and the fishes." They went 
there for tobacco, sugar and tea, flour, shirts, blankets, fat beef, 
tomahawks, and so on, 

' Journal Neyal Society New South Wales (1898), MEXIL, 73, seg. I showed both 


‘tabalar’ and “alternative marriages among the Warramungga in a table given on p. 
7}. See also American Anfiguarian, XXVM1, 37-143. 
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At the time referred to, the eight-section system was in vogue 
among the most northerly portion of the Arranda tribe, but had not 
made any deep impression on the sociology of the natives about 
Ellery Creek, Idracowra, Owen Springs, Henbery, and other cattle 
stations, where the social structure remained the same as in Table A. 
When the Reverend Louis Schulze went to the mission station 
about 1877, he had to deal with a heterogeneous population, some 
of whom professed the four-section system and others the eight-sec- 
tion system, He was a man who took pride in his work and studied 
the Jaws of marriage and descent. Owing to the two types of 
organization marrying one with the other in thetrr new home, some 
modifications in the laws appear to have been made by the natives. 
In 1891, when Mr Schulze published the results of his. labors, he 
prepared a table showing four pairs of sections, in which the four 
original sections and the four additional ones were not consolidated as 
in my Table C, but were placed in juxtaposition, as follows : 


Taste E, on “Scuuuze’s Taste” 


Hfuzdanad iMife Ofipring 
_ f Pananka Purula Paltara 

ist POM) i nuraia Negala Bangata 
ad Pair sebitjam Paltara Purtila 
| Mbitjama Bangata Neala 

__f Purula Pananka Kamara 

ae Pair] Nata Knuraia Mbitjarta 

_ 7 Paltara Kamara Pananka 

4th Pair) pangata Mbitjana Knuraia 


Mr Schulze discovered that a man could marry a wife from cither 
of a prescribed pair of sections. For example, a Paltara man could 
marry his “tabular " wife Kamara, or he could take a Mbitjana 
woman as the “alternative marriage.' In regard to the descent, 
Mr Schulze said; “ Whether Paltara has a Kamara or a Mbitjana 
for his wife, the children are Pananka, according to paternal de- 
scent.” * In 1898 I republished Mr Schuize's table, but contended 
that descent was through the mother, and not the father.* 
Quecwaland Geographical firnal, X¥1, pe 74: 

t from. Rey. Sec. 5. Australia, XW, p. 224. 

S Jour. Moy. Sov. N.S. Wales, £250, p. 72. 
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Let us examine Mr Schulze's statement that if Paltara take a 
Mbitjana wife, his children will be Pananka, instead of Knuraia. Mr 
Schulze was no doubt reporting a case or cases which he actually 
knew, and I desire to show how such a state of things could come 
about. Supposing that the Paltara man whom Mr Schulze had 
in mind belonged to that part of the Arranda tribe which had only 
the four sections given in Table A, By all the usages and_ tradi- 
tions of his people his wife should be Kamara, and when he married 
Mbitjana she was probably said to be the equivalent of Kamara and 
her children were accordingly ranked as Pananka, I should sup- 
pose that she was received into the tribe on the same footing as a 
stranger; the same as any other stranger, from say the Chingalee, 
would be received; and was given the status of a Kamara, so that 
her children were Pananka. 

When I caused further inquiries to be made by a friend in 1899 
it was found that the important question of the intermarriage and 
descent of the eight sections had been settled or “ consolidated,” if 
the expression may be applied, so that the regular or tabular child 
of a Mbitjana woman was Pananka, whilst the tabular child of a 
Kamara woman was Knuraia (Table C), being exactly a transposi- 
tion of the progeny of these two women in Mr Schulze'stable. The 
offspring of the women of the Purula and Ngala sections were 
also similarly transposed. In all other respects Tables C and E are 

We wil! now be able to understand some further explanations 

‘ding the descent of the children of the marred pairs in Nos. 9 
to 12 2 of Table D,. We will select No, 12 in that table as an cxam- 
ple. Jakobus, a Pananka man, marries Lydia who is a Ngala. By 
the consolidated law in Table C she is his “alternative ” spouse and 
her progeny ought to be Paltara, The children, however, are actu- 
ally classified in the Bangata section, The reason of this would 
appear to be that Lydia, being a Neala, is treated as the equivalent 
or complement of Purula, and take the status of the Puruila section ; 
consequently her children, Table C, would rank as Bangata, being 
in accordance with the old laws of the southern branch of the Ar- 
randa, that the child shall take the section name of the father’s father 
and also that of its mother’s mother. This case is precisely the same 
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in principle as Mr Schulze’s example, the only difference being in 
the names of the parties. If we had taken Nos, g, 10, or 11 a5 our 
example, the result would have been the same. 

It will be observed that throughout Table D I have given the 
section names of the fathers of cach married pair, because some of 
those who follow Mr Schulze and maintain “ paternal descent" lay 
great stress upon those instances in which the child is allotted the 
section name of its father's father. Let us again refer to Nos. 9 to 
12, Table D, in each of which the child possesses the section name 
of its father’s father. No. 9 will serve as an example of the four 
families. The child of Johannes is Kamara, the section name of the 
father of Johannes. But a little further study discloses that the 
child of Johannes also possesses the section name of its mother’s 
mother. Maria I] is Knuraia, and her mother, per Table C, ts 
Kamara, the section allotted to the child, It is evident then, that 
in the four reported cases, Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12, Table D, the 
child takes the section name of its mother’s mother, as well as that 
of its father's father. 

But Table D contains further evidence to the same effect. Nos. 
1 to 4 inclusive represent the pedigree of one of the oldest families 
known to my correspondents. These four marriages go back to 
the time when there were only four sections (Table A) recognized 
in the district in which the mission station is now situated. There 
was an old chief named Jukara, of the Kamara section. He married 
Mokurkna, a Paltara woman, and his eldest son was Arkara, who, 
with his wife, was given as Nos. 1 and t@in Table D. Arkara was 
the father of Tpitarinja, No. 2in Table D. Thpitarinja was the father 
of Jukuta, shown as No. 3 in that table, The old chief Jukara had 
a second son, Tjirtjalkuka, given as No: 4 in Table D, To re- 
capitulate, Jukara was the father of Arkara, who was the father of 
Tpitarinja, who was the father of Jukuta, being the pedigree of four 
generations in the direct male line. 

Returning again to the question of descent, and taking No. 3 
of Table D as an example, we learn that Jukuta, a Purula man, 
whose father was Kamara, married Ruth, a Pananka, and the child 
is Kamara, the same as its father’s father, But by inspecting Table 
A, which was the only system in force in those days, we find that 
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Ruth's mother was Kamara. Therefore her child takes the section 
name of its mother’s mother, Precisely the same result would. be 
obtained by examining Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 

From what has been said respecting the variations in the rules 
of descent, it would appear that lineage is reckoned by two methods. 
In one system there is a tendency to continue portions of the regu- 
lations of the southern branch of the Arranda organization, exhibited 
in Table A. This is observed in Nos, 9 to 12, where the section 
name of the mother's mother is inherited by the child. We know 
that descent in this form has been in vogue for along time. Jakobus, 
No. t2 of Table D, is descended from old Jukara already men- 
tioned. Tyirtjalkuka, No, 4, had a daughter Nakara, No. tia, who 
is the mother of Jakobus, a man who is now about 35 years of age. 
He marned Lydia, a Ngala, and the child takes the section name 
af the mother’s mother and the father's father. 

In Nos. 5 to 8 inclusive, Table D, we find the descent is in ac- 
cordance with what [ have called the “ consolidated"’ system, By 
this method all the women of the tribe can be classified into’ two 
cycles, A and B, which have perpetual succession. Taking the 
women in the upper half of Table C, or Cycle A, we find that 
Purula is the mother of Bangata; Bangata of Ngala; Negala of Pal- 
tara, and Paltara is the mother of Purula, and this order of succes- 
sion is continually repeated. The women of the lower half of the 
table have a similar succession. This arrangement brings the sociol- 
ogy of the northern branch of the Arranda into line with the Wom- 
baia,' Binbingha,? Chingalee* and other communities among whom 
I have elsewhere reported that descent is invariably counted through 
the women, 

When Rey. L. Schulze made his report, already quoted, that 
Paltara’s child must be Pananka irrespective of the mother’s section, 
he does not give a reason why it is an evidence of “ paternal descent." 
If it was because the child was. assigned the section name of Pal- 
tara’s father, Table E, then there is no weight at all in the argument, 
because the very same thing happens in the Kamilaroi, where the 

' Proc, der. Philos, Sov., XXXVI (1898), p. 152. 


*hid., xxxvint (1899), p. 77. 
‘American Anfaropedegin, B®. &., 1 (goo), p. 495, with map, 
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descent is unmistakably through the mother only, In fact, in every 
tribe | know possessing female descent, all over Australia, the child 
takes the name of the father’s father, This holds good no matter 
whether the tribe be divided into two, or four, or eight parts, [ am 
of course referring to the normal or “ tabular" marriages. 

But when we come to the women, matters are somewhat different, 
Taking the Yanderawantha tribe, with maternal descent, whose two 
cycles I reported in 1899,' we find that a child takes the name of 
its father’s father, and also that of its mother, because the cycle con- 
tains but one denomination and is reproduced in the first generation. 
When dealing with Table B in an earlier page, in which the cycleis 
bisected, it was shown that the progeny took the name of the father’s 
father and of the mother’s mother. There being two divisions of 
women in a cycle, they reproduce each other in the second gener- 
ation, mstead of in the first, in continuous alternation. 

I will now take the northern Arranda tribe, Table C, in which 
each cycle of women contains four sections, which reproduce each 
other in an established order. Here again the child takes the sec- 
tion name of its father’s father. But as there are four divisions of 
women ina cycle, instead of two as in the Kamilaroi, they repro- 
duce each other in the fourth generation instead of in the second 
generation. A child must therefore take the section name of its 
mother's mother’s mother's mother, For example, taking Ban- 
gata, the first name in the “ offspring” column of Table C, its mother 
is Purula, whose mother is Paltara, whose mother is Ngala, whose 
mother is Bangata, the same as the child. 

The above examples show that whether there are two, or four, 
or eight partitions of the tribe, the resulting offspring gets the sec- 
tional name throughthe women, The child in each of the examples 
also gets the section name of its father’s father, but this is a neces- 
sary result of the normal or “tabular” marriages. When we exam- 
ine the “alternative ’ marriages, the father’s father’s succession 
disappears, but the descent through the women remains unaltered. 


1 four. Roy. Soc. N.S, Wales, xxii, p. 008; Proc, Amer. Patios. Soc., 1ExtX, 
p, 83, with comprehensive map. Dr A W. Howitt mentioned these two divisions in 
1go4, without giving me the credit of discovering them five years earlier. He also made 
frec use-of my map, without acknowledgment. 
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Going back to Table B, if Murri marries [ppai instead of Kumbo, 
the child is Kumbo, but its father’s father is Ippai, Then if we look 
again at Table C we find that if Pananka marnes Purula the child 
is Bangata, the same as its father's father. But if Pananka marries 
Nyala, his ‘alternative "' or No, 2 wife, the child is Paltara, although 
its father’s father is Bangata. 

Tam not finding fault with Mr Schulze’s tabulation, Table E ; 
on. the contrary, | republished it and became responsible for it in 
1898 ; but | differ now, as I did then, from his conclusions in regard 
to the descent of the children. When the smal] detachment of 
people possessing eight sections came to settle at the mission station 
years ago, they would no doubt bring with them the rules regulating 
marriage shown in Table C ; but the other people with four sections 
were by far the most numerous, and the two systems never became 
properly amalgamated. Some families would conform to the eight- 
section system ; whilst others, although incorporating the northern 
section names, would treat them as equivalents of their own, and 
still count descent in the way in which they had been accustomed. 
This would account for Mr Schulze’s table, which actually repre- 
sents the families Nos. 9 to 12 in Table D at the present time. On 
the other hand, Nos, § to 8 indicate the intermarriages of such of 
the people whe conformed to the amalgamated laws of Table C, 
Nos. 1 to 4, although falling into line with Table C, contain only 
the origina] four section names. 

It will be well to give my reasons for saying that the four-section 
organization prevailed in the district around the mission station. 
Mr W. H. Willshire,' a police trooper, went to Alice Springs in 1881 
and his duties took him all over the Finke river. Although he 
reports the four-section system, no mention is made of eight sections, 
Mr H. EW. Krichauff* tn 1386 also speaks of the intermarriages 
of four sections only, When the Horn Scientific Expedition visited 
the mission station, amongst other places, in 1894, Dr E. C. Stirling, 
the anthropologist of the party, reported that there were only four 
sections” He said he had questioned several blacks who, although 





A Aborigines of Critral Anstrola, p. ty. 
' Pree Hop. Greg. Ser. Senth. Anstrafia, UW, p33. 
"Report ffarm Sei, Expat, 1%, p. 47 
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quite familiar with Pananka, Kamara, Purula, and Paltari, had never 
heard of the other four names reported by Mr Schulze. To quote 
the conclusion of Dr Stirling's remarks in his own words: “ From 
no single individual, whether white or black, could I get a confirma- 
tion of Mr Schulze's scheme." At that time the eight-section con- 
tingent must have been out on a cattle-spearing expedition, or else 
away on a visit to their northern congeners, but we may infer that 
they could not have been numerous. 

| have read the statements of Spencer and Gillen that descent 
among the Arranda (Arunta) is counted through the father, but ! 
am of the opinion that they are mistaken. From what has been 
said in the foregoing pages there is no doubt in my mind that descent 
is counted through the mother. It is quite a common thing for 
white men to conclude that descent among the aborigines is reckoned 
through the men, This comes about by the fact that.a wife is taken 
inté the tribe and hunting grownds of her husband, where all her 
children are born and bred and inherit their father’s territory. 

A few words will now be said about the descent of the totems. 
When a woman first becomes conscious of the approach of the ma- 
ternal function, she reports that she had a dream somewhat to this 
effect: One night when she and her husband were camped near a 
certain spring or waterhole, she heard the voices of infants laughing 
among the leaves of a tree growing near, Her husband may also 
say that he heard the infant coming down out of the tree just before 
daylight, when it came and pulled his hair, after which it vanished and 
was believed to have entered the woman's body through the navel 
or any other part. When the child is born, it is assigned the totem 
of the locality where the mother or father had the dream, For ex- 
ample, if the spot be traditionally known to be haunted by Magpie 
people, invisible to human ken, the new-borm child would get the 
totem of the magpie, quite irrespectively of the totem of either parent. 

The component parts of a tribe having the totemic organization 
described in the preceding paragraph are in many respects similar 
to the Kamilaroi. For example, there is a local division in which 
are found the totem names of animals, plants, the heavenly bodies, 
etc. People whose totems may belong to any or all of these de- 
partments of the universe roam about together, or at any rate fra- 
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ternize when they foregather in any part of their common territory. 
There are certain spots in this territory which are specifically haunted, 
some by one object and some by another, from which the children 
receive their totemic names, instead of from the mother.’ It appears 
then, that like the Kamilaroi, the totems are scattered throughout 
the tribal territory, but are allotted to the offspring according to 
locality of birth instead of parentage. 

In other publications in America, Europe, and Australia I have re- 
ported several tribes inhabiting the northern parts of Australia in whose 
sociology there are eight divisions similar to those in Table C, and 
have maintained that the devolution of the section names is through the 
women. In this journal? I published a map of the whole of that portion 
of Australia inhabited by the cight-sectiontype. In the Frocevdings 
of the American Philosophical Society,’ I published a map of Aus- 
tralia showing the regions inhabited by each type of social structure, 
The boundaries of many of the organizations were established from 
my own personal knowledge, whilst the remainder were determined 
from information obtained from reliable correspondents. In the text 
explaining the map (pp. 574-578) I gave the names of the subdivi- 
sions prevailing in about twenty-hve groups of tribes,‘ 

Before closing this article | should liketo refer briefly to other 
tribes occupying the country between the Arranda and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In 1899 I described the sociology of the Binbingha 
tribe on the Macarthur river,’ in Northern Australia. In the table 
of eight intermarrying sections published at that time I reported 
“that each group (cycle) has perpetual succession through its 
females,"" The following is a copy of that table, which was con- 
structed on exactly the same principles as Table C of the present 
treatise ; 

lAmwrican Aniiguartrlt, XXVI, 143-147. 

PN. 5, Uy Py qp7. 

TAEKIX, 1900, 

*T may here state that Mr S. W, Thoms in his recent work, Atwndig Orgieite- 
fiom ana Group Marriage (London, 19o¢), has copied very extensively from the shove 
mentioned map of Australia, without the slightest acknowledgment, He has given me 
credit for being the frst to report a large comber of section and phratry names, tut it is « 
pity be atid not acknowledge his obligations tomy map, If the reader will compare Mr 
Thomas’ maps ti and in with my own, the extent to which he has drawn on the latter 
will be abundantly apparent. 

' Proc, Amer. Pailes, Seov,, XXXVI, p, T7, table iii, 
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Tans: F 
Cycle Hashana Wife Offipring 
Joolanjagoo Jungalagoo Bullaranjee 
_ | Jinagoo Jooralagoo Bungaranjee 
as Jameragoo Bullaranjee Jooralagoo 
Yukannerra Bungaranjece Jungalagoo 
‘Jungalagoo Joolanjagoo Yukamurra 
Jooralagoo Jinagoo 
B Hunguranjee Yukamurra 
Itullaranjee Jameragoo 





There is a feminine form of the name of every one of these eight 
sections, but they are not given in the table, because it is thought 
that their omission will enable the reader more readily to follow the 
details of the rules of marriage and descent, by having cight sections 
to deal with instead of sixteen.’ Besides, by omitting the feminine 
names a direct comparison can be made with Table C, if necessary. 

In the present Table F, the cycle is represented by the names 
given in the “ wife” column, Taking the first woman in cycle a, 
we see that Jungalagoo produces Bullaranjee, who produces Jooral- 
agoo, who produces Bungaranjee, whose offspring ts Jungalagoo, 
being the name we commenced with. This series recurs in the 
same order indefinitely. 

Joalanjagoo marries Jungalagoo as his tabular” or No. 1 wife 
and the progeny is Bullaranjee. If he weds Jooralagoo as his 
“alternative” or No. 2 wife, his family is Bungaranjee, Should 
he take a Jinagoo as his No, 3 spouse, his offspring will be Jamer- 
agoo. And if Joolanjagoo mates with a woman of his own section 
name as his No. 4 wife, his children will be Yukamurra, From 
this we observe that the children of a given man, say a Joolanjagoo, 
may have any one of four section names, this matter depending 
altogether upon the woman who is his wile. In other words, suc- 
cession of the scctions cannot possibly be counted through the father. 

-Although-a woman may likewise have a conjugal mate from any 
one of four sections, this matter makes no difference at all to her 
progeny. For example, a Jungalagoo woman might be married to 


The Sonintae : oom bf the sectional divisions of the Binbingha are given im the 
Ourenciand Goyraphice! fonrnal, xx, p. 71, table vill. 
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a Joolanjagoo, or a Jinagoo, or a Jooralagoo, or a Jungalagoo, but 
her children would be Bullaranjee just the same as in Table F, 
because the succession of the sections through the woman is abso- 
lutely invariable. 

In 1900 I contributed a paper to the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, reporting the eight sections of the Chingalee tribe 
in Central Australia,’ accompanied with a table showing the section 
to which a man belongs, the section into which he can marry, and 
the designation of the children, I also stated that the sectional 
name of the offspring is determined through the mother, and like- 
wise that they belong to the mother's phratry of cycle. In a further 
contribution to the same society" | supplied a table showing the 
English names of eight marned pairs in the Chingalee tribe, some 
of wham were of the “ tabular" or No. 1 type ; others were “‘alter- 
native or No, 2; whilst others were No, 3 and No, 4. All these 
were actual marriages of individuals personally known to my 
correspondents residing inthe district. This tabulated listisof great 
value, because it proves beyond question that men of one section 
can marry into four different sections of women. And not only so, 
but it shows that two of a man’s possible wives and consequently 
two of his possible families belong to one cycle, and two to the other 
cycle. The last mentioned fact points to the non-existence of exog- 
amy, a subject which would require a special article. 

My object in presenting the present treatise is to place before 
the ethnologists of America my views respecting the line of descent 
in all the tribes dealt with, My facts cannot be contradicted, and I 
shall be glad to learn whether my conclusions are equally unassailable, 
There are at present two opinions regarding descent in these tribes. 
Spencer and Gillen assert that itis through the men, whilst | main- 
tain that itis counted through the women. Referring to differences 
of conclusions in difficult matters of this kind, I may mention that 
Dr A. W. Howitt, in his Maftve Zrides of South-east Austratta, re- 
ported that descent in the Turrubul and Kaiabara tribes in Queens- 
land is in the male line, whereas I have incontestably proved that 
descent in these tribes is maternal. 

' American Anthropologist, §. 3. 1, pp. 494-501, with map. 

#Thid., Vl, pp. FOI—Foq. 
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CORRECTION 

In vol. n of this journal, for tg900, p. 499, I reported a variety of 
totems appertaining to some tribes on Sturt creek and adjacent country, 
situated partly in the Northern Territory and partly in Western Australia. 
The information was gathered for me by Mr Stretch, Mr Wilson, and 
other residents of that region, Upon continuing my inquiries through 
these men, and gathering further details, | find that the totems are not 
definitely attached to the pairs of sections mentioned in my paper, nor 
yet to the quartettes of sections, but are dispersed throughout the tribal 
territory. The totem of any particular person is determined by the 
locality where his mother first became aware that she was enciente. In 
other words, the totems are not divided between the two phratries, nor 
allotted to any specific section, but depend upon the accident of concep- 
tion. There is still much to be learned in regard to this subject, and I am 
continuing my investigations under difficulties. 

PARRAMATTA, 

NEw SouTn WaLEs. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE CHICAGO MEETING 


WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOG- 
[CAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1907 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The jot meeting of Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American Anthropological 
Association, and the American Folk-Lore Society was held at the 
University of Chicago, December 30, 1907, to January 2, 1908. 


MEETING OF THE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE 

Professor Boas, vice-president of Section H, presided over the 
Sectional Committee meeting, other members present being Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher and Dr George Grant MacCurdy, acting sec- 
retary, Officers for the Chicago meeting were nominated as fol- 
lows: Member of the General Committee; Prof, Frederick Starr. 
Member of the Council: Miss Fletcher. Sectional offices were 
filled by the nomination of Prof. R. 5. Woodworth, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, as vice-president for the ensuing year, and of 
Prof. Roland B. Dixon as member of the Sectional Committee to 
serve five years. These nominations were later approved by the 
Association in general committee. 


Counc. MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

Professor Boas as president of the Association likewise presided 
over the deliberations of the Council, Members of the Council pre- 
sent in addition tothe President were Miss Fletcher, Charles Peabody, 
G. A, Dorsey, EF. L. Hewett, R. B. Dixon, B. T. B. Hyde, and 
G. G. MacCurdy. 

The secretary, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, reported that there 
had been no special meeting of the Association since the beginning 
of the year, but a meeting of the Council was held in Yale Uni- 
versity Museum, October 11, in the interest of the program for the 
Chicago meeting. Those present were: Professor Boas, chairman ; 
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Professor Saville, Dr Peabody, and Dr MacCurdy, secretary. There 
was also a meeting of the Committee on Program in New York on 
November 138. 

The responsibility for the Chicago joint meeting having been 
left in Dr MacCurdy’s hands by the secretaries of Section H and 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, a call for the meeting was 
mailed in October to the more than seven hundred members of the 
three societies. In response to this call thirty-nine titles were re- 
ceived. A preliminary program was prepared and mailed to members 
December t4. In addition all abstracts that reached the Secretary 
in time to be submitted for approval were printed (fifteen in number) 
and were distributed on the opening day of the meeting. 

There have-died during the year: Col. Paul Edmond Beckwith, 
U. 5. National Museum; William Wells Newell, for many years 
secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society; P. 5, Sparkman, 
Valley Center, California; Dr Daniel Garcia, Guadalajara, Mexico, 

Membership in the Association is now open to libraries and 
societies, and many have taken advantage of this privilege during 
the last year owing in large measure to their interest in receiving 
the Memoirs. Efficiency as a medium of publication is the lodestone 
that attracts members, In this connection the Secretary emphasized 
the importance of a concerted effort to increase the membership of 
the Association in order that the present high standard of both 
journal and Memoirs might be maintained. His report included the 
names of the new members’ elected the following day: Miss L. P. 
Smith, J. C, Brush, Library of Brown University, Watkinson Lib- 
rary, Newberry Library, University of Illinois Library, Somerville 
Public Library, J. H. Terry, Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, J. T. Bowne, Geological Survey of Canada, Dr A, Pejiafiel, 
American Geographical Society, American Philosophical Society, 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Nat- 
ural History, J.C. Herrick, City Library Association of Springfield, 
Mass., Public Library of Cincinnati, The John Crerar Library, New 
Hampshire Historical Society, St Louis Mercantile Library Associ- 
ation, Library of the University of Toronto, Public Museum of the 
City of Milwaukee, P. G, Gates (life member), A. B. Lewis, Rev. 
Full addresses are given in the list of members to be found in this lisse, 
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B. Meyer, L. Welles, W. E. Roth, Dr T. M. Owen, P. A. Brannon, 
R. F. Gilder, Leland Stanford Junior University Library, FE. K. 
Putnam, G. B. Noyes Jr, Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, 5. G, 
Morley, R. G. Fuller, E. P. Valentine, J. P. Camp, Indiana State 
Library, W. Jochelson, A. W. Fairbanks, R. H, Lowte, Adelbert 
College, Howard Memorial Library, H. J. Spinden, Prof. B. Cum- 
mings, Prof. Mitchell Carroll, Prof. W. I. Thomas. 

The following letter! urging the establishment of a Department 
of Anthropology for the purpose of investigating the problems of 
anthropology in South America has been signed by practically all 
students of anthropology in the United States : 

April 3, 1907. 
To De R. 5, Woonwarp, 
President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 

Str: The undersigned were appointed by the American Anthro- 
pological Association, the Archeological Institute of America, the Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, the Anthropological Society of Washington, the 
American Ethnological Society of New York, and Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science — the six societies 
of the United States entirely or mainly anthropological in scope —to 
discuss the subject of the most important researches that should be under- 
taken for the furtherance of anthropological science, and to outline a plan 
of research of such importance as to be worthy of the consideration of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The committee believes that the isolation of the continent of South 
America from the great land masses of the old world in recent geological 
times makes the study of man's appearance on the continent and the 
development there of the numerous tribes, languages, and cultures in 
early times, a problem the solution of which would be of supreme im- 
portance to anthropological science. 

In such a research the study of the racial and cultural development 
of the peoples of this continent and particularly of the contact of this 
remote area with other parts.of the world would be of fimdamental im- 
portince. 

Since it is not likely that any government will take up such an inter- 
national investigation, and as it is impossible for any of the existing socie- 
ties and institutions devoted to anthropological research to engage in 50 
extensive an undertaking, the committee respectfully submits the follow- 
ing resolutions to the Carnegie Institution of Washington : 

1 Sereace, May 10, 1907. 
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Resolved, That the trustees of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
be respectfully requested to establish an anthropological department for 
the purpose of investigating the problem of the anthropology of South 
America, with special reference to the lines of contact between the early 
inhabitants of that continent and other continental areas. 

esofved, That should such a department be established its work 
should be based on the following four lines of investigation : 

1. The antiquity of man jn South America with special reference to 
the discoveries made in the Pampean formations. This work should be 
in charge of a competent geologist who should make a critical study of 
the strata in which the human remains have been found for which great 
antiquity if claimed. Associated with the geologists should be a trained 
archeologist who should make archeological investigations in the region 
of the alleged discoveries. 

2. While historically no relation has been traced between the cultures 
of the more advanced tribes of the Andean Highlands and those of 
Central America, there is a general resemblance in fundamental types 
which seems to indicate that cithera very early connection between North 
America and South America existed or that the later cultures grew up on 
the hasis of an older type common to both continents. ‘This investiga- 
tion would require painstaking archeological researches extending from 
Mexico southward into the most southern regions to which the influence 
of Andean culture extended. ‘lhe investigation of the ethical relation 
between South America and North America would require particularly an 
exhaustive study of the early remains extending from Colombia northward 
through Central America, toward southern Mexico, to be correlated with 
the Investigations now being carried on in Middle America. 

3. Another line of connection between South America and North 
America probably extended over the Antillean islands toward the Atlantic 
coast of the North American continent. ‘The investigations of explorers 
have demonstrated that Caribbean and Arawak influences extended from 
southern Brazil northward to the eastern coast of the Gulf of Mexico: 
and North American archeology makes us suspect the existence of an 
tarlier connection, which may have extended between South America and 
the southern and central portions of the United States. [In this research 
is involved an investigation of the many scattered and isolated tribes 
inhabiting the Amazon valley and neighboring regions. 

4. While the indications of North and South American contact are 
fairly definite on some lines, we have much vaguer indications of foreign 
influence on the Pacific coast of South America, where certain traits of 
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culture, as well.as physical appearance, suggest possible contact with the 
Polynesian islands. Notwithstanding the vagueness of the indications, 
this question is theoretically of fundamental importance, Equally tncer- 
tain are the indications of relation with the Old World on the Atlantic 
side, but the possibility of contact by way of the Atlantic islands to 
northwest Africa may be considered. 

Resolved, That to take up the four lines of research here outlined, an 
annual appropriation of not less than twenty thousand dollars would be 
required ; and the extension of the work, which would necessarily follow, 
would make it advisable that an anthropological department, charged 
with the investigation of the particular problem of the ethnical relation 
of South America to other continents, should have a continuous appro- 
priation of not less than forty thousand dollars, and that its work should 
not be limited to a definite number of years, because even now, in the 
imperfect state of our knowledge, we can see that the solution of the 
problem will require many distinct and important lines of research. The 
work should therefore be continued as long as results of importance are 
secured in the various lines of research 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) F. W. Purnam, Chairman, fer the Archaotogical Institute 
of America. 


Rotaxn B. Dixon, for the American Folk-Lore Sectety. 

W. H. Hoiwes, for the Anthropological Soctefty af Wash- 
ington. 

A. L. Kroener, for the American Anthropological Asso- 
ration, 

Franz Boas, Secretary, for the American Efhnological 
Sectety, and for Section H of the Amer can Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Scrence. 


Report oF THE Eprror' 

It is gratifying to be able to report that, inasmuch as the chief activity 
of the Association lies in the diffusion of knowledge by means of its pub- 
lications, the year now closing has been the most successful one in its 
history. 

The usual quarterly numbers of the American Anthropelagis! have 
been issued, containing thirty nine (39) articles, the reviews of Period- 
ical Anthropological Literature by Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, about 


1 Read by the Secretary in the absence of Mr Hodge. 
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thirty Book Reviews, and the usual Anthropological Miscellanea, So 
great has grown the demand for space and the need for prompt publica- 
tion that it became necessary to increase the normal size of the first three 
numbers of the year by 110 pages, The illustrations have been increased 
in number, and also, it is believed, in quality. Beginning with the vol- 
ume just closed a better grade of paper was ailopted for the American 
Anthropologist, permitting the insertion of small half-tone iilustrations in 
the text when necessary, and giving assurance of greater permanency of 
the Association's published material, 

Notwithstanding the increased demand by students for space in the 
American Anthropologist, the Association has done more during the year 
in the publication of its series of Afemerrs than in the previous two years 
of their publication. Parts 3 to 6 of Volume I (completing a volume of 
500 pages), and Parts 1 and 2 of Volume II (comprising 164 pages) have 
been issued during the year. Other material, highly recommended for 
publication, is awaiting the necessary fimds. 

It may be remarked that one of the results of the publication of the 
Memoirs has been the application of a number of the leading libraries and 
other institutions throughout the country for membership in the Associa- 
tion. With further increase in the membership, a matter resting largely 
with our individual members, the activities of the Association will be cor- 
respondingly augmented, 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Honce, £atifer, 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer's report, which was received and referred to an 
Auditing Committee appointed by President Boas, consisting of 
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Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American An- 
thropologtst ........-. aes pboslecepn at peeben Sedeahanins pet ert 175.04 
Bale OF OMOE YE cccs ceyevins ve snd ieiayeinrranestderereene iat by. 35 
Publication Fund : Ahan Guibscrinedbos bbhmare cake ble a 125.00 
Authors reprints (at Cost) .........0....:cceceeesnneres cee jou.67 
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Advertising in Amerizan Anthropalogitt.... aah MANE bana 6.00 


Expenditures 
For printing, binding, and mailing Aevrican sintjropal- 
cnet t 

Vo VILL, SiO... werecctecereprrrrcctecee-- $0792 

WOM DA, 010. fi ccerecsscedensserestorensies crores | G7 2TH 

Wei, 0 ih) cisanks susisshshanatasnamass | eS. So 

LCF) be TR: shite hewn needa 4oh.g4 $1,854.71 
Printing Prospectus i icin aan. Leet epee 22.97 
OMT IME Sic casi ca oabavate dadveacadesiciaseveraivaaceasbieacatans 407.g0 
Memoirs : 

MCR, ( Mics PUNsy Saievaraaetesdeceuneniteanat pivavncd. $528.36 

Vol, [,.no. Booves Sani, “Edo 

Vols Ty Gy bisscsi a caaivcisise aie TEI 

Wks DSL Sisitidpie acct prisipesreece Specie (PRO, eos 
(Insurance on back numbers of American AntéArnpolegist 25.00 
Iustrations for American AntAropologist...ccccccccceeees = 297.67 
Uustrations: for DCMtii7S, wise cecrcreeceeeseveeeseesrereseees = $7.50 
Editorial: expenses......... sp unglh phsiaaibalsK peg keke: tuereers 145,50 
Printing Report of Committee « on Linguistic Stock No- 

TCLS EE wep eees uensse nas ptanesanbesnataci nies secpanspraverses 21.50 
Printing Report of Comniined an Archeological Noaiien: 

CURTIS. cists res veepens oe ee HI7:25 
Teeasarer’a SEP ESIBEA Wereeasoreetesnrestraieieeses rit aes 116.65 
Barca ey canniotion with ' A + Periodical Literature“ oH 10,00 
Adjustment of dues of member of Ethnological Society 10,00 
Adjustment of dues of member of Anthropological Society 


$4,232.66 
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Part of expense of Joint Committee for Memoralizing 


Carnegie [nstitihom icc... ccccessieecssniessisineesesees eyes 6.00 3,745.28 
LO Pe peer sry pee $487.38 


Bills in Hand Still Unpaid 


New Era Printing C0... 6.0<cccc.ccceees titted 6 =TQSD 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co... iiGerer “See 
Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Sechatury sessed 
Total outstanding indebtedmess.................0..- . 570.68 
Balance in bank,.......2c--ec-ceceecececerercrerseneres 07.58 
etches allie mele es © Sm ¢ 43.30 


With the above it must be taken into consideranion that bills for Vol. 1X, 
no; 4, of the American AntéAropologis!, and Vol. 2, no: 2, of the Memairs have 
not yet becn presented. 

Respectiully submitted, 
B. Tareor BH. Hype, 7reasurer. 


The only other report presented to the Council was that of the 
Committee on Publication, by its chairman, President Boas. 

[twas moved and carried that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject of possible future state legislation, particu- 
larly in so far as it may affect the recent national enactment. The 
report of this committee, consisting of Messrs Dorsey, Hewett, 
and Peabody, was made a part of Mr Hewett’s report for the Com- 
mittee on the Preservation of American Antiquities read in the gen- 
eral session on the following day. The report of the committee of 
three was accepted, and further investigation of the subject of state 
legislation was referred to the standing Committee on the Preserva- 
ation of American Antiquities, with full power to act, 

It was voted to send the Memoirs for tyo8 to all members of 
the Association. Mr E. L. Hewett was appointed to take the 
place of Professor W. H. Holmes, absent, as a member of the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of 

The chair appointed as Committee on Nominations: Messrs 
Dixon, Starr, Peabody, and Hewett. The report of this commit- 
tee was accepted on the following day, officers being elected as fol- 


lows : 
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President: Prof. Franz Boas, New York. 

Fice-president, rose MissAlice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Fice-president, toro: Dr George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Fice-presiden!, 1909: Mr Clarence B, Moore, Philadelphia, 

Vice-president, 1908 » Prof. W. H, Holmes, Washington. 

Seeretary: Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer; Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, New York. 

fiditor: Mr F. W. Hodge, Washington, 

Counci!: W ] McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, G. A- Dorsey, Alice 
C. Fletcher, W. H. Holmes, C. B. Moore, G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. 
Hyde, Fo W, Hodge (¢r-eftcre); E. L, Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, W, 
Hough, A. Hrdlicka, A, 1. Kroeber, O. ‘T. Mason (1911); C. P. Bow- 
ditch, A. F. Chamberlain, $. Culin, R..B. Dixon, J. W. Fewkes, G. B. 
Gordon (1910); F. Baker, L. Farrand, B, Laufer, J. D>. McGuire, J. 
Mooney, C. Peabody (1909); G. H. Pepper, M. H. Saville, H. 1. Smith, 
F. Starr, J. RK. Swanton G. G. Heye (1908), 

To represent the Association in the Council of the American Assucta- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: Franz Boas and E. LL. Hewett. 

The incoming president, Professor Boas, has appointed commit- 
tees as follows: 

Commitice on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. Boas, F. 
W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Finance: Th. Talbot B. Hyde, Stanley MeConnick, G. 
G. MacCurdy, W, H. Furness, 3¢ 

Commitice on Pudication ; The of the members of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
Anthropologist. 

Committee on Policy; Fo Boas (chairman), W J McGee, F. W. 
Putnam, C. P. Bowditch, G. A. Dorsey, F. W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, 
C. Peabody. 

Comittee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), J. H. Wright, W. K. Moorehead, F. W. Hodge, J. D. 
McGuire. 

Committee on Book Reviews: F. W, Hodge (chairman), A. F, 
Chamberlain, R. B. Dixon, G. B. Gordon, C. Wissler. 

Committee on the Concordance of American Mythologtes: F, Boas 
(chairman), J. K. Swanton, A, L. Kroeber. 

Commitice on Nomenclature of indian Linguiste Families North of 
Mexico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), W. H. Holmes, F. Boas, A. L. 
Kroeber, R. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, J. Mooney. 
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Cominttice on the Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H, 
Holmes (chairman), E. L. Hewett (secretary), G. A. Dorsey, Alice C. 
Fletcher, G. G, MacCurdy, G. B, Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. 
Saville, F, W. Putnam, S. Culin, C, V. Hartman. 

Among the social functions arranged for the benefit of the 
anthropologists was a reception on the evening of January first by 
Wrand Mrs George A. Dorsey at their home, 5609 Monroe avenue. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


Professor Boas’ address as president of the American Anthro- 
pological Association was on “ Anthropology as a Subject of Uni- 
versity and College Instruction." 

The address of the retiring vice-president for Section H, Dr 
A. L. Kroeber, which was read by title in the absence of the author, 
was printed in Sctenee of February 21st. 

The president of the American Folk-Lore Society, Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon, chose for his subject ‘Some Aspects of the 
Amencan Shaman." The shaman was considered in the making, 
in regard to functions and activities as healer, sorcerer, scer, priest, 
and educator, in relation to the degree of organization, and as 
regards his position in and influence on the community. The geo- 
graphical distribution of several features connected with the shaman 
was briefly considered, and some of the characteristics of American 
shamans, as opposed to those of other regions, were pointed out. 

Brief abstracts of the papers read are given in so far as material 
at the disposal of the Secretary will permit. 

Prof, Roland B, Dixon read a paper on “The Chimarnko 
Language.’ A few of the more characteristic features of the 
language were considered and compared with the types found in 
neighboring languages. The question of loan-words from surround- 
ing stocks was briefly discussed, as were also one or two phonetic 
traits. 

Dr Alfred M. Tozzer presented two papers. The first of these 

was “On the Teaching of Anthropology to large Classes.’ He 
discussed the character of a general course in Anthropology, taking 
" Anthropology I" at Harvard as an example. Requirements for 
entrance; composition of the class; difficulties peculiar to a large 
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class, and how these difficulties are met; aids in conducting the 
course, and results were all touched upon. In “A Note upon 
Star-lore among the Navaho,” Dr Tozzer emphasized the keen 
powers of observation of the Navaho as seen in the case of a 
gourd rattle which is used in connection with the Night Chant 
ceremony. Holes made in the rattle have been identified as 
representing stars which are seen in the month of the year in 
witich the ceremony takes place and in the particular part of 
the sky toward which the special rites of the day are directed. 
The stars thus seen are supposed to reptesent certain gods of the 
tribe. 

In “A Number-form from Folk-medicine,"’ Prof. Charles Bundy 
Wilson presented a peculiar combination of numbers occurring in a 
remedy for rheumatism, which was discovered by the writer when 
gathering material fora paper on folk-medicine, The application of 
the remedy calls for three series of doses of three doses each. When 
the numbers of units in these doses are arranged in regular form, 
the sums of the vertical, horizontal, and diagonal columns present 
interesting results, particularly with reference to 13 and 3. 

Prof, Francis W. Kelsey’s paper on ‘‘ Some Archeological For- 
geries from Michigan" was accompanied with photographs and 
specimens illustrating the forgenes of 1891—92, 1898, and 1907, 
respectively. The paper appears in the present issue of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 

In “The Prehistoric Habitations of the Sioux,” Prof. N. H. 
Winchell! called attention to the evidence which indicates that in 
prehistoric time the well-known form of earthen house of the 
Mandan was common in Minnesota: This evidence consists of 
traditions amongst the Ojibwa; the existence of many flat-topped, 
or concave-topped, low mounds; the persistence of such terms as 
«Ground House river," come in through the Ojibwa, who expelled 
the Sioux, found in Kanabec county ; the stock alliance of the Sioux 
with the Mandan and the Hidatsa, as well as with the Omaha, all of 
whom are known, even in historic time, to have occupied such habita- 
tions, and finally some slight historic allusions to houses of this 
kind. 

Recent Aspects of the Eolithic Discussion" were reviewed by 
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Dr Charles Peabody, who called attention to Kutot’s Tertiary 
eoliths and to his ecolithic series persisting through all ages to and 
including recent Tasmanian cultures; also to a proposed change in 
the connotation of “eolithic,” “ paleolithic,” etc. It is proposed 
to determine whether an ecolithic industry may not exist in 
Amenca. 

Dr Peabody also presented a “ Keport for the Committee on 
American Archeological Nomenclature," of which he is chairman. 
This Report has been printed and is already in the hands of mem- 
bers of the American Anthropological Association, It covers only 
certain divisions of objects in clay and objects in stone, and is 
accompanied with sixty-six illustrations, The classifications offered 
and the definitions proposed are based so far as possible on form 
alone, due weight being given to systems of classification already 
made standard by writers of distinction. In all cases measurements 
are considered as referring to an upward direction. The variations 
in the body, nm, neck, foot, and handle of a clay vessel are noted. 
Articles in stone are classified as citpged and greund ; and these 
two groups are subdivided, with an enumeration of all the types in 
each subdivision. 

The “ Report for the Committee on the Preservation of Ameri- 
can Antiquities" was prepared and read by Prof. E. L. Hewett, 
secretary of the committee. Attention was called to the national 
monuments that have been declared such by Executive proclama- 
tion during the last year, including Chaco Cafion, Montezuma 
Castle, and others. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, 
to carry out the provisions of the Act for the preservation of Amer- 
ican antiquities, not much has been done in the way of field work. 
The Jomt Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities 
prepared a revision of these rules, which was approved by the Sec- 
retaries of War and the Interior, but the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture has not yet been procured. This failure to agree on 

a revision has resulted in an abrogation of the rules, the following 
order from the War Department by direction of the President taking 
their place : 
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By direction of the President, the following is published to the Army 
for the information and guidance of al! concerned : 

1, Pending further investigations of conditions by the Secretaries of 
[nterior and Agriculture, the following institutions are granted a general 
permit to conduct such archeological researches as are contemplated by 
the act of June 8, 1906, for the preservation of American antiquities, 
subject to such special regulations as may be prescribed by the secr: taries 
of these departments. ‘This order is intended to take the place for the 
present year of any mules previously issued under this act, because of 
serious objections offered to said rules by the educational and scientific 
institutions of the country. In consideration of this privilege, the insti- 
tutions named are directed to use every possible effort to codperate with 
the government in the protection of these ruins from vandalism and in 
preserving them for the broadest educational use. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the Archxological Institute of America, 
Harvard University, Vale University, Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago, Cornell University, University of California, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, University of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, University of Wisconsin, University of Texas, the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles, Stan- 
ford University, or any other reputable institution or association. 

z. Applications received by post and department commanders from 
the above named or any other reputable institution or association should 
be forwarded through military channels to the Secretary of War, with re- 
port of the conditions involved and the limitations which should govern 
in order that the Secretary may prescribe the necessary regulations, 

By ORDER OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF Wak: 

Wittram P. Dvuvaty, 
OFFICIAL: Brigadier General, Acting Chief of Staff. 

Henry P. McCain, Adjutant General, 

Prof, Franz Boas, chairman, reported for the Committee on the 
Concordance of American Mythology. The “ Advance Report on 
the Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families,” by Mr F. W. 
Hodge, chairman of the committee, was printed for distribution and 
in his absence was read by title. 

The paper by Prof: W. H. H. Rivers, of Cambridge, England, 
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on “The Genealogical Method in Anthropology," was illustrated 
with lantern slides, Dr George A. Dorsey's paper on “ Field Work 
of the Department of Anthropology, Field Museum of Natural 
History,’ was supplemented by inspection of the Museum collections 
under the guidance of Drs Dorsey, Lewis, and others. Prof. A. E. 
Jenks presented" Race Statistics of the University of Minnesota,’ and 
Rev, S. D. Peet discussed ‘' Migrations as shown by Archeology.” 

Papers were read by title as follows: 

Dr Walter Hough: Blowguns of the Abbott Malaysian Collection in 
the United States National Museum. 

Mr R. Lowrie: Catchwords for Mythological Motives. 

Prof. M. H. Saville: (2) The Archeology of Esmeraldas; (4) Further 
Investigation of the Archeology of Manabi, 

Prof. Henry Montgomery: Prehistoric Man in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. (Published in this issue. ) 

Miss Adela Breton: The Ancient Mexican Sites near Juchipila, Tew- 
chitlan, Zapotlan, Perote, and Yoalliche. 

Mr Frederick Monsen: A Description of Certain Ruins in an Unnamed 
Cafion in Southeastern Utah. : 

Dr Berthold Laufer: (2) The Ancient Culture Types of Asia; (¢) 
The Coconut Palm as a Historical Problem 

Mr William C.. Mills: (2) Explorations of the Seip Mound; (4) 
Explorations of Jackson County Rock-shelters. 

Mrs M. Burton Williamson: The Haliotis or Abalone Industry of 
the California Coast: Preservative Laws. 

Mr H. J. Spinden: Mythology of the Nez Percé Indians. 

Dr Geo. B. Gordon; (a) Ethnology of the Kuskokwim Valley; (3) 
Linguistic Variation among the Alaskan Eskimo. 

Dr A. H. Thompson; Anthropology Past and Present. 

Mr V. Stefinsson: (@) Physical Characters of the Eskimo of the 
Coast West of Cape Bathurst ; (4) Social Organization and Daily Life of 
the Mackenzie River Eskimo; (¢) The Treatment of Disease among 
Mackenzie River Eskimo. 

Dr Maximilisn Herzog: The Brain-weight of the Filipino. (Pub- 
lished in this issue. ) 

Prof. Otis T. Mason: Mind and Matter in Culture. 

Dr Sarah Newcomb Merrick: (a) A Unique Method for Preserving 
the Inscriptions in our Historic Burial Grounds; (4) Present-day Beliefs 

Yaue Usivarsiry Mercy, 

New Haves, Coxnecricur. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCTETY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Meeting of November 15, 1907 

The go7th meeting was opened by the newly-eleeted president, Dr 
Ale} Hrdlitka. 

‘The paper of the evening was by Prof, E, L.. Hewert, Director of Amer- 
ican Archeology for the Archeological Institute of America, on Aereat 
Explorations and Excavations in Colorade, Utah, and New Mexico, iMus- 
trated with janternslides. Professor Hewett accomplished, with the aid of 
Volunteer students, an extensive reconnoissance of ruins on San Juan 
river in Utah and Colorado, and interesting views were shown of the 
aboriginal remains in Mesa Verde park, McElmo cafion, Monument park, 
and Gmnd gulch, the latter containing several hundred cliff-dwellings of 
the “' Basket Makers."" The work in New Mexico was concentrated on 
a large ruin in the Puye, where 120 rooms were cleared out and a collec- 
tion of 3,500 specimens secured, ‘The paper was discussed by Messrs 
Hrdlitka and Robinson, 


Meeting of November 17, 1907 

The go8th meeting was addressed by Prof. Marsnaut H. Savitte, of 
Columbia University, on Archeological Researches on the Coast af Fenador- 
Professor Saville, in charge of the George G. Heye Expedition, plans to 
examine the antiquities of the entire region between Mexico and Peru, 
taking up, in order, the coast and interior valleys. ‘Thus far, two seasons 
have been spent in western Ecuador, between 4° south latitude:and 149° 
north latitude. Two cultures anciently occupied the coast: the Manabi 
in the dry region of the south, and the Esmeraldas in the humid region 
atand north of the equator. The ruins of the former are situated on 
the slopes of forested foothills that are watered with night fogs which 
descend about midway of their flanks, ‘he houses, which were light 
wooden structures capable of resisting earthquakes, were placed on ter- 
races excavated from the hillsidesand resembling the trincheras of Mexico. 
The remains are a few slabs sculptured in low relief, and numerous great 
stone seats of U-shape, each represented as resting on the back of an animal. 
Mounds occur in which skeletons and pottery are found. The remains 
of Esmeraldas are exposed on the sea bluffs and along the river hanks. 
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Enormous deposits of art objects are found along the coast for 250 miles, 
and on Atacamanes river are great deposits in the alluvium, showing on 
the two sections two lines of human remains, pottery, etc. In these 
deposits were upright tubes of pottery that served as coffins. Numerous 
gold objects and some emeralds were found by the expedition, A remnant 
of the Caiapas Indians living in northern Ecuador, about eighty miles 
north of the town of Esmeraldas, were visited and photographed.’ 

The thanks of the Society were extended to Professor Saville for his 
interesting address. 


Meeting of December 3, 1907 

At the 4ogth meeting the President read the program for the coming 
academic year of the Paris School of Anthropology, and exhibited a 
photograph, by A. Frié, of a band of professional Indian-hunters still 
employed in southern Brazil. Several-of the man-hunters show wounds, 
while in their midst is a amall group of captured Indian women and 
children, 

Prof. W. H. Hotes presented an account of the prehistoric sites in 
Armzona and New Mexico recently set apart for preservation as public 
monuments, These consist of great pueblos in Chaco cafion, New 
Mexico; Inscription Rock neat Zufii, New Mexico, bearing autograph 
inscriptions of early Spanish explorers; and Montezuma Castle on the 
Rio Verde, Anzona. Frofesssor Holmes was followed by Prof. Epcar 
L. Hewerr, who presented many interesting details regarding the Chaco 
Cafion pueblos and the cliff-ruins of the Mesa Verde. [Illustrations of 
these ruins were shown, and a prolonged discussion engaged in by Messrs 
lamb, Kober, Robinson, and Hewett, 

Dr Hapiika demonstrated the right humerus of an adult wild 
orang, showing perfect healing after a complete oblique fracture at the 
middle of the shaft, just below the attachment of the deltoid. The bone, 
which was collected in Sumatra for the U. S. National Museum by De W. 
L. Abbott, is somewhat shortened, but there is little: displacement, the 
animal having been left with a very serviceable limb. In view of the 
arboreal habits of the orang, the situation of the fracture in the night 
arm, and the time needed for a strong union of the fragments, the healing 
effected is remarkable. The case aroused much speculation as to the 
behavior of the animal under such conditions, and it seems certain that 
the injured arm was given a prolonged rest. Discussed by Professor 
Holmes and by Drs Lamb, Baker, and Kober. 

‘For # futher account of the investigations of the Heye Expedition, see the Book 
Reviews in this revue. 
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Dr I. M. Casanowncz exhibited specimens of ancient textile work in 
the U. 5. National Museum. Until quite recently little was known about 
textile art in antiquity, notwithstanding the numerous references to it by 
classical writers. Butsince 1885 large quantities of hand-woven textiles 
have been distovered in the cemeteries in upper Egypt (the Panopolis of 
the Grecks) and Antinoi (Antinopolis of Hadrian), which illustrate almost 
all the phases of this important art amongst the Greeks and Komans and 
the Egyptian Christians (Copts) from the third to the seventh century of 
the present era, ‘he material found is mostly of linen or cotton. Wool 
forms only a small proportion, while silk is exceedingly rare, having been 
employed mainly in small patches for the adornment of more common 
fabrics. ‘The linen stuffs are, asa rule, simple shuttle-woven fabrics, 
sometimes of great fineness, but frequently also woven like ‘Turkish towel- 
ing (rough only on one side, however). Cotton is sometimes woven in 
the manner of flannel. The ornamental and decorative features which 
abound in these textiles, as centerpieces on covers and curtains, or 
borders on garments, were almost invariably made with colored threads 
of wool wrought in the same manner and with the same implements as 
modern tapestry, The pattern of these decorative pieces was pricked 
out with white linen thread; the designs for the greater part are geomet- 
rical, combined with conventionalized vegetal forms and animal figures. 
More ambitiotis pieces represent mythical Biblical scenes. Dr Casano- 
wicz stated that it may be safely assumed that these textile designs repre- 
sent not merely the local traditions and art of Upper Egypt, but the art 
and customs of the Empire. And in the decay of other branches of 
pictorial art the designs in tapestry were more broadly disseminated than 
before, and constituted the patterns for the artisans who were engaged in 
the production of the conventional low reliefs in stone which, from the 
fifth to the ninth century, were the most common monumental expression 
of decorative art. 


Meeting of December 17, 1907 
At the groth meeting native cotton raised by the Hopi Indians of 
Oraibi, Arizona, was exhibited by the Secretary, who said that its seed is 
similar to that foond in ancient graves in northeastern Arizona, The 
Hopi use this cotton for cord and textiles devoted to ceremonial purposes. 
The paper of the evening was by Major James ALnERT CLaks, of the 
Bureau of Immigration, on The Aifects of Jmmigration on the Ethnte or 
Race Camposttion of our Populatron. Major Clark held that the. pesai- 
mistic view that the country will be injured by immigration is baseless ; 
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on the contrary, it ia made by immigration. Teutonic, the term includ- 

ing English, German, and North Europeans, Major Clark maintained, will 
always be the backbone of the nation, and though 25,318,067 foreigners 
have come to the United States since 1820, this number has not smothered 
the basic population. He discussed the various characteristics and pre- 
judices of the racial elements which make up the American nation, and 
concluded that the alchemy of assimilation is forming the greatest nation 
the world hasever known. ‘The address was discussed by Messrs Mc(see, 
Robinson, Hrdlitka, and others, and a vote of thanks was tendered Major 
Clark for his illumining treatment of the subject. 


Meeting of January 7, 1908 


At the 41th meeting, Dr D. S, Lame exhibited a calyarium showing 
ostitis déeformans, a disease found only in the white race, and anthro- 
pologically interesting. 

Dr H, Prever be FAnkeca read a paper on 7Ae Natite Prides of 
Costa Rica, describing their probable affiliation and their present condi- 
tion and customs. Costa Rica seems to have been the meeting point of 
two main migratory currents, the most ancient of which came from South 
America and imported into the country elements of Chibchan affinity, to 
which the still existing tribes al) belong. ‘These tribes are the Brunka, 
Tirib or Térraba, Cabécara, Bribri, and Guatuso. Later migrations, 
that probally took place during the epoch of highest development of the 
pre-Columbian empire of Mexico, brought fromthe North the Nahuas and 
Chiapanecs, which occupied the Pacific coast and were annihilated or 
absorbed by the Spanish conquerors. 

Mr G, N. Couuins illustrated with slides his Notes on the Jnaians of 
Chiafes. The Zoque and Tzotzil Indians of Pantepec were especially 
referred to, and a brief account given of their modes of subsistence, 
architecture, arts; and customs. 

Dr O. F. Cour, in his ores on Guatemalan Jadians, spoke of the 
great numberof natives in that country, The Indians of Alta Vera Paz 
were particularly examined, Many slides illustrating deforesting, reforest- 
ing, comfelds, and cottonfields, were shown. Dr Cook believes that the 
high interior did not encourage habitation until comparatively recent 
times. A series of views illustrating the cotton-cloth industry was received 
with interest. The appearance and customs of the Kekchi and Cahabon 
Indians inhabiting this portion of Guatemala were discussed. 
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Meeting of January 21, 1908 

The paper of the 412th meeting was by Dr George Byron Gordon, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on 4a Atinological Survey of the Aits- 
kokwim River, Alaska. Ulustrations were by lantern, Dr Gordon said 
that in continuation of his Alaskan explorations, begun in 1905, he vis- 
ited during the summer of 1907 the region of the upper Kuskokwim river, 
and embarking on that stream, descended its whole length to the mouth 
of Bering sea. The upper river for zoo miles was found to be untenanted 
by man and it appears that there is a corresponding scarcity of animal 
life. ‘The first habitations reached were abandoned, and in one house 
five dead bodies were lying as though overtaken by a sadien pestilence ; 
later it was ascertained that virulent pneumonia had swept the valley. 
Lower down the river an Inhabited village was reached ; here Dr Gordon 
observed that the people were of Eskimo type, but spoke the Tinne 
(Athapascan) language. Their houses are of logs erected in arch shape 
and covered with carth. Assembly or “club"’ houses of large size exist 
here, and there are numerous caches, gmives, and salmon-drying racks. 
The caribou, on which the natives depended, have left their former range 
and do not now visit the Kuskokwim. Dr Gordon visited the Eskimo 
villages at the mouth of the river and obtained photographs, measure- 
ments, and other data concerning the people. The inroads of disease 
among the natives, Dr Gordon said, are appalling ; in a few years it is 
probable the inhabitants of this region will be exterminated by maladies 
introduced by whites. In answer to a question of Mr Robinson, Dr 
Gordon stated that the timbers of the old houses on the upper Kuskokwim 
had been cut with ivory and stone tools. 

‘The discussion of Dr Gordon's interesting paper was participated in 
by Messrs Heye, Robinson, Hrdlicka, and others. 

The following active members have been elected during the Jast quarter: 
Miss Louise A. Rosenbusch, U. $, National Museum ; Major James Albert 
Clark, Bureau of Immigration ; and Mr Edgar L. Hewett, Archzological 
Institute of America. 

Watters Hovucn, 
General Seerefary. 
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Contributions fo South American Archeology, The George G. Afeye E-xpedi- 
ftom. She Anfiguities of Manabi, Ecuador, A Preliminary Report, Vy 
MASSHALL H, Savit.e, Lowdat Professor of American Archeology, Colum- 
bia Cntversity. New York: 1907. 4°, 135 pp.. 55 pl, 9 figs. 

The researches embodied in this handsome volume were undertaken 
by the author with the support of Mr George G. Heye, whose interest in 
American archeology is attested by the rich collections of art objects 
brought together by him and by the substantial aid he has given to stu- 
dents of the subject. ‘The plan of the work is to collect and publish 
data relating to the precolumbian inhabitants of the extensive region lying 
between Pert on the south and Panama on the north, and the present 
volume is referred to as a preliminary report on a single province of this 
preat and practically unexplored region, 

The explorer, accompanied by his brother, left New York in May 
1906, and proceeding by way of Panama soon reached Manta in the prov- 
ince of Manabi, the point of departure for the proposed expedition. ‘The 
work in Manali continued without interruption for six weeks. Later a 
trip was male to the interior where six weeks were spent in examining 
the antiquities of the vicinity of Riobamba, representing a distinct culture 
group. Later the excursion was extended to Mocha, Ambato, Latacunga, 
Quito, and Perucho. 

The province of Manabi lies beneath the Equator and has an area of 
20,442 square kilometers. It is moderately mountainous but without high 
ranges or peaks, the surface rising gradually from the Pacific toward the 
hase of the Andes. The jower lands are arid, while the portions that rise 
above a thousand feet-are moist and support a rich tropical flora. ‘There 
are few streams, and although beneath the Equator, the climate js salu- 
brious, the temperature at night rarely exceeding zo degrees F, Until 
now the province has remained practically unexplored, and little is yet 
known of its geography, geology, and natural history. The capital is 
Porto Viejo, situated about twenty miles from the coast, and has about 
5,000 Inhabitants, two churches, a college for boys, a college for girls, a 
school of art, and various government buildings, Manta is the seaport. 
At the present time there are no pure-blood Indians within the province, 
the population consisting of a few whites, numerous blacks, and a still 
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larger percentage of mixed bloods, A number of pages of the work are 
devoted to the very interesting history of the province and the neigh- 
boring province of Esmeraldas. The various works consulted by the 
author are given in the bibliography at the end of the volume, some of 
the more important authors being quoted at length. ‘The principal pre- 
columbian inhabitants were known as the Caras, a warlike people who had 
intruded themselves among the earlier inhabitants but who later abandoned 
the country gradually to various local tribes. ‘There are widely divergent 
traditions to the effect that the country was at one time occupied by o race 
of giants, but these stories are without verification and may have arisen 
from the presence of mastodon remains in the region. 

The vanguard of the more civilized Quichua tribes of the south, 
usually referred to as the Incas, arrived in Manabi, according to tradi- 
tion, early in the fifteenth century. Colonies were established and the 
southern culture was introduced to a limited extent, but today there 
appear to be few traces of jt among the archeological remains of the 
province. Spaniards first reached the region in 1526, and in 1527 Pizarro 
skirted the coast of Manabi on his way to Tumbez in northern Peru, 
while in 1634 Pedro de Alvarado landed in Manabi and marched with a 
large mixed force into the interior. 

It would appear that there were numerous native villages in the 
region, many of the names being preserved in the Spanish records and 
some remaining even today, Although the archeological remains indicate 
that the Manali culture was somewhat homogencous, differing materially, 
however, from that of neighboring provinces, the people known histor- 
ically were by no means homogeneow, the various villages speaking 
different dialects and given to discord and war. The Spanish annalists 
give some information regarding the manners and customs of the people 
which indicates a rather low state of culture emphasized by a debased 
system of religion. The province had two principal temples, one of 
them celebrated for its possession of a great emerald, worshiped as a 
deity, which had such wonderful curative powers that the sick and 
decrepit came long distances to be cured, The sacrifices were of gold, 
silver, precious stones, fine fabrics, skins, human beings — especially 
women, children, and captives. The other temple, situated on the island 
of La Plata, was also reputed to be a Mecca for the people of the main- 
land, a statement given substantial support by the remarkable finds of 
relics of varying and unique character made by Dr G. A. Dorsey in 1892, 
and now preserved in the Field) Museum of Natural History, 

Without dwelling at length on the field operations of the expedition, 
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the author takes up serially the archeological features of the province and 
the collections of art objects made. 

It is recorded by the Spanish chroniclers that the lack of fresh water 
in the atid areas of Manabi was overcome by the ancient inhabitants by 
digging wells, which were sunk in the surface of the living rock to a sur- 
prising depth, It would seem that in more recent times many of these 
wells were abandoned and became filled with debris. Of those cleaned 
out in recent years, some are dry while others afford an excellent water 
supply. Two examples are described by our explorer: one, cut in ‘'a 
sort of spiral fashion through the solid rock,'’ isat present 42 feet deep; 
the opening at the surface is only 2 or 3 feet across and the diameter 
gradually diminishes to a few inches at the bottom. The other, which 
had been recently discovered, is cleaned out to a depth of 25 feet, and 
yields a good supply of potable water at that depth. It is 8 feet in diam- 
eter at the surface, and although excavated jn the solid rock is walled up 
with rough stones, The natives on the arrival of the Spanish attributed 
these wells to the mythical giants of former times. It is quite apparent 
that they owe their origin to a people of preater intelligence and enter- 
prise than the tribes encountered in the region by the whites. 

That the ancient peoples possessed a considerable degree of culture 
igattested by the remains of buildings as well as by numerous works of 
sculpture and the plastic art. At Manta are traces of an extensive settle- 
ment, including the remains of hundreds of house sites and mounds, while 
stone implements and potsherds are scattered over the ground. ‘The 
buildings contained from one to seven rooms, and were often of large 
size, the largest measuring forty feet in width by one hundred and ninety 
feet in length. They were not oriented with any close approximation to 
accuracy. ‘The walls are from two to five feet in thickness and not more 
than three or four feet in height above the surface of the ground; they 
were faced with slabs of stone set on edge, the intervening space being 
filled with rough stones. As the region is subject to frequent earthquake 
shocks it is probable that the superstructures were largely of wood, cane, 
and thatch. Some traces of the use of adobe bricks were noted. Within 
and about the buildings are numerous rudely sculptured figures of men 
and animals, generally much weathered. 

In the hills north of Monte Cristi are many house sites, generally of 
the same type as those of Manta. Those on the hill known as Cerro de 
Hojas. furnish the stone seats which form so important a feature of the 
archeological remains of Ecuador, At one point large quantities of pot- 
tery fragments and many spindle-whorls were found in the houses of 
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Cerro de Hojas. Adjacent to the house sites were found stone columns, 
and figures of men as well as other curious sculptures, while on a neigh: 
boring hill numerous very interesting bas-reliefs were discovered. No 
temples Were identified, and os. excavations were not undertaken, no 
burial places were definitely located. 

The most remarkable feature of the antiquities of Manabi is the stone 
chairs or seats, found on house sites on the low summits of the hills 
north of Monte Cristi. They were confined to an area about twenty 
miles in diameter and have not been found elsewhere. The first mention 
of these strange sculptures is made by Villavicencio, in +858, who states 
that on the flat summit of one of the hills, presumably Cerro de Hojas, 
“there isa circle of seats of stone, no less than thirty in number, each 
of whichis a sphinx, above which is the seat with two arms, all of stone, 
well worked and of a single piece."" Our explorer, however, although 
encountering many seats still in place found no indication of regular 
order or arrangement and no traces of slabs of stone which might have 
served as tables. 





Fic. 33. — Stone seats of Manabi, 


The seats, which are from one to three feet in height, less than three 
feet in width, and still less in depth from front to back, are made of 
sandstone, or, more frequently, of a grayish andesite. The wpper part of 
the seat is quite uniform in character, but the supporting sculptures are 
more diversified, the larger number representing human hgures and the 
Remain animals, especially the puma, and in exceptional cases the bird, 

, bat, and monkey. In afew cases geometric ornamentations: are 
carried around the vertical face of the seat. Several hundred of these 
objects were seen, and thirty-eight are shown in the plates. 

Numerous human figures, carved from sandstone and andesite, always 
extremely primitive in style and rude in execution, were observed in place 
in the ruins of Manabi, and nineteen examples were brought to New 
York. Their use is-not fully determined, but as they could hardly 
have served any architectural purpose and are not adapted to serve as 
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table supports, we are left to assume that they probably represent deities, 
and as some have depressions in the top of the head or head-dress, they 
probably served for burning incense. In height they range from a few 
inches to about two feet. ‘They have little artistic interest, corresponding 
in general with sculptures of the human figure found everywhere south of 
the Mayan provinces. 

Ruder even than the sculptured human figures are the representations 
of animals, the puma being the favorite subject. ‘The figures usually have 
a square base, and support on their backs or are otherwise associated with 
short columns or pedestals, in the top of which is a cup-like receptacle 
indicating their identity in use with the human figures. It is not unlikely 
that they were associated! with the stone chairs in the religious ceremonies 
of the people. 

Related to the above in general form and probably in use are numer- 
ous short cylindrical stones, the top of which is flat and also slightly 
depressed or bowl-shaped: Attention is called to the fact that these 





Fie. 34.— Stone incense pedestals of aliars of Manabi, 


péedestal-like columns correspond closely in size and shape with certain 
columns found in Costa Rica, some of which seem allied to the metate 
plates of the same region, although it is surmised that the Manabi columns 
may have served as pedestals for idols or incense burners. 

Metates, or mealing stones, occur in large numbers but have been 
diligently sought by the modern inhabitants of the region for everyday 
use. ‘They are simple, thin, slightly curved slabs, without legs or orna- 
mentation. It is a remarkable fact that no stone implements, chipped 
or polished, were obtained, and there appears to be no record of their 
occurrence in the region; and no emeralds were collected, although, ac- 
cording to common. report, the earlier explorers found many of them in 
sossession of the natives—a large crystal of this stone being their chief 
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Of particular interest are cértain fragmentary bas-reliefs found on 
Cerro Jaboncillo, near Monte Cristi. They are executed on the surface 
of squarish slabs or plates of andesite a few inches in thickness and prob- 
ably not exceeding twentv-four inches in length or width, ‘These reliefs 
represent both human and animal forms, all being very simple and prim- 
itive in treatment, agreeing in this respect with the sculpture work of the 
South American west coast. ‘The most striking feature of the reliefs of 
human figures is the crown-like arrangement of ornamental figures sur- 
rounding the head, the significance of which, unless it represents a head- 
dress merely, cannot even be conjectured. In the spaces about the body 
are figures of birds, beasts, and conventional symbols. “Two of the tablets 
contain, instead of the human subject, figures of monsters resembling 
lizards, The various devices introduced into these sculptures will doubt- 
less be more readily explained when collections have been increased, 
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Fic. 3§.— Scalptured tablets from Manabi house sites. 


Although the Spanish conquerors state that many objects of gold and 
silver were obtained from the inhabitants of this district, nothing of the 
kind is in evidence today and no tradition of the discovery of objects of 
this class seems to exist among the present population. Objects of copper 
however are not rare, and an ax blade of this material was collected, also 
three small bells and three disks, the latter supposed to have served as 
breast ornaments, or possibly as bells, since they are very resonant when. 
struck. 

Fragmentary earthenware is plentiful on some of the ancient dwelling 
sites, but as no excavations were undertaken few entire vessels were ac- 
quired. At Manta there was much red ware, the vessels being large and 
the walls thick, These may have been used either for household or for 
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mortuary purposes. “The decorations are in red paint and In incised lines. 
Of the minor articles of clay, spindle-whorls, displaying a variety of decor- 
ative designs, are most plentiful. ‘There are also figurines of men and 
animals, stamps, and molds, 

lt is refreshing to have these preliminary glimpses into an untrodden 
archeological field, and the researches initiated by Heye and Saville are 
full of promisé of additional interesting and valuable results. The prob- 
lems of prehistoric South America and of the relation of the ancient 
peoples of that country to Central and North America, as well as to other 
adjacent land areas, are fraught with deep interest to all Americanists. 

W. H. Houmes. 


Archeological Researches on the Pacific Coast of Casta Rica, By C. VY. 
Hartwan, Pinsburgh: Published by the Authority of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Institute. August, 1907. Memoirs of the Carnegi¢ 
Museum, Vol. Il, No, t. 4°, 95 pp. 47 pl. 72 figs. 

This is a valuable addition to the archeological literature of Central 
America, affording students the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
a large number of rare and interesting works of art in stone and clay from 
a region heretofore barely touched by the scientific explorer. The work 
consists of introductory matter relating to the discovery and carly history 
of the Nicoya peninsula and to archeological explorations made previous 
to the year 1897, followed by an account of the researches of the author 
with descriptions of his own collections and the rich material of the 
Velasco collection recently acquired by the Carnegie Museum, as well as 
of the great collections preserved in the National Museum of Costa Rica. 
The native peoples of the Nicoya region have been almost completely 
absorbed into the mixed Spanish population and have lost nearly all 
their primitive habits and customs.as well as their language. ‘The student 
of their history is thus limited in his resources almost exclusively to the 
study of their burial places and the objects of art obtained therefrom. 

The burial ground of Las Guacas, in which the author conducted his 
principal researches, is situated near the pueblo of Nicoya on the penin- 
stila of Nicoya in western Costa Rica, and was entirely covered with for- 
ests when the first settlers took possession of the site about 1877. There 
were no indications above the ground of the treasures hidden below. 
The numerous pieces of broken pottery and the metates met with close 
to the surface proved nothing, as similar finds are common in these re- 
gions near ancient settlements and do not necessarily indicate burials. 
The entire burying ground does not seem to have included more than a 
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Fic. 36. — Examples of the elaborately carved metates of Costa Rica 
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few acres, but it is described as varying much in depth, containing, espe- 
cially in the central part, two or more burials one above another. ‘The 
burials were in pits excavated in a layer of conglomerate which is overlaid 
with deposits of humus and clay. The human remains had been buried 

not as bodies are buried today, but the bones of one or more individuals 
had been gathered in heaps or bunches and cast into the pit along with 
yarious objects of art, 

The author's descriptions of the several classes of objects are full and 
clear, and his large series of illustrations is most admirable. The identi- 
fication of the numerous varieties of stone used seems, for certain parts of 
the collections, to have been very carefully attended to — a matter of much 
difficulty, however, for the reason that precious specimens cannot be sub- 
mitted freely to the tests of the mineralogist. Of first importance among 
the many artifacts obtained from these graves are the elaborately sculp- 
tured metates or mealing plates in the manufacture of which the ancient 
people must have expended a large share of time and energy. Upward 
of fifty specimens were taken out by the author during his explorations 
of a small remnant of the cemetery of Las Guacas, and it is estimated that 
at least two thousand examples have been at ont time or another collected 
from the site. Hewn from large blocks of lava, they served during the 
lifetime of the owners and were cast into their graves in order that they 
might not suffer for want of food in the spirit world, or as simple offerings, 
They are elaborate works of art requiring great skill and patience in their 
manufacture, and are remarkable for their graceful lines and their artistic 
and often elegant ornamentation. ‘The numerous forms embodied and 
the sculptured designs were doubtless symbolic and reiated to deities be- 
lieved to preside over the fimctions of the utensil, which was, more inti- 
mately than any other, connected with the food supply of the people, 





Fic. 37. — Handstones ot mullers used with the metate plates of the Costa Ricans. 
The number of hand-stones, mullers, and pestles obtained from the 
graves was not so great as might be expected considering the great num- 
ber of grinding plates. They appear to be of three principal varieties : 
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the small sub-rectangular fattish forms, plain or with humps to fit the 
hands; the long cylindrical forms, the ends of which project beyond the 
margin of the plate for convenience in holding, and the remarkable stir- 
rup-shaped variety found but rarely in other parts of America. Minor 
objects of stone are numerous and interesting. Chipped implements are 
comparatively rare and include only a few two-blacded axes of unique shape, 





Fi, 38. — Chipped slate aves of the ancient Costa Ricans. 


and a single arrowpoint. Objects of polished stone are exceedingly 
plentiful. Many are implements, as celt heads and hammers, but the 
larger number are amulets or ornaments. Celts of ordinary form, mostly 
oval or round in section, aré numerous and were evidently the principal 
stone implement of the Nicoyans. They are usually made of fine-grained 
green stone and are highly polished, save in cases where the upper end 
was left rough for insertion into the haft. A number of channeled bark 
scrapers or beaters are seen in the collection, and mace heads are remark- 
ably numerous, The latter are perforated for hafting and are shaped! to 
represent life forms in great variety. All are small and must have been 





Fret. 39. — Mace lieads of the ancient Costa Ricans 


employed in ceremonial uses rather than as club heads for actual warfare, 
Many specimens bear evidence of the use of the hollow cylindrical drill 
in their manufacture. At no other locality has such a large number of 
implements of this general class been found, ‘They are classified as human 
heads, mammal heads, heads of birds, birds, two-legged monsters, alli- 
gators, and clubs without animal characters. 
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Polishing stones, usually pebbles of more or less translucent agate, 
are numerous. There are also whetstones, grindstones, cutting tools, and 
cores, the latter displaying the scars due to removal of portions by saw- 
ing and breaking. 

The Nicoyan lapidaries were very skilful in carving all varieties of 
stone, and many examples of their work are described and illustrated. 
Although it is. impossible to draw any definite line between those objects 
which had significance as amulets and those which were ornaments, pure 
and simple, the author is doubtless correct in referring to them in general 
asamulets. They are of smal! size and are usually perforated, notched, 
or grooved for convenience in attachment to the person or to some part 
of the costume. They are classified as celt-shaped objects, figurines 
sculptured in the round, tubes, beads, and objects without animal char- 
acters, 
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According to the author the Las Guacas burial ground has yielded 
more objects of jade than all othersites in southern Central America com- 
bined, The materials of the Carnegie Museum collection have as yet, 
however, not been fully identified. Professor Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has made a study of the Velasco collection, considers 
it to contain probably the best assemblage of worked American jade in 
existence. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of the occurrence of jade on the Nico- 
yan peninsula no indication of the source of supply has yet been discovered. 
However, the fact that so much of this material has been found and that 
numerous blocks of the crude or partially worked stone are present, indi- 
cates the probability that the source of the raw material is near at hand. 

Objects of clay are not numerous, the locality differing in this respect 
from most of the culture centers of middle America. A few small vessels, 
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some ocarinas or whistles, and numerous small figurines comprise the list. 
The surface of the ware displays the natural color of the clay or is painted 
red, and the decorations, which are always simple, appear to be in the 
main incised. Larger vessels, probably used for domestic purposes, were 
found by the early explorers, but nearly all when found were in a crushed 
or fragmentary stale and were not preserved. 





Fin. 41. — Ocarinas of whistles of the ancient Costa Ricans 


In concluding the author defines the limits of the Nicoyan culture as 
probably not extending beyond the peninsula, the islands in the Gulf, 
and limited areas on the neighboring mainland, ‘The art of the region is 
in many respects different from that of the neighboring provinces, while 
occasional features remind us of the art of the Chiriqui and other more 
distant sections. 

It is to be regretted that a map of Costa Rica indicating clearly the 
sites referred to is not included in the volume. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Carnegi¢ Museum is to be congratulated on the publication of 
this excellent memoir, and students of archeology will anticipate with 
much pleasure the appearance of other promised volumes of the series 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

W. H. HoLMes, 


Publications of the Department of Anthropology af the University of California. 

‘The history and status of this Department have been the subject of a 
special report issued by it in 1905, to which the reader is referred for 
fuller information, Regarding the establishment of the Department this 
pamphlet gives the following information : 

“The Department of Anthropology was constituted by the Regents 
of the University of California, September 10, 1901, as the outcome of 
numerous archeological and kindred researches carried on for the Uni- 
versity of California for some time previous through the generosity of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. ‘These investigations were of such importance and 
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the collections formed in connection with them had assumed such large 
dimensions, that a more definite organization seemed desirable for their 
direction and coordination. The purposes of the Department were de- 
fined as the conducting of special researches in the field andl museum in 
the various subdivisions of the Department, the preservation of materials 
and facts secured and the formation of a museum, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge by publication and lectures, and the establishment of courses of in- 
struction and research in the University. ‘The Department was placed 
under the direction of an advisory committee, a year later succeeded by 
an executive committee, Professor F, W. Putnam, of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was chairman of both committees. In 1g03 Professor Putnam 
definitely assumed headship of the Department by his appointment as 
Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Museum of Anthropology, 
resigning his position in the American Museum of Natural History. 

“The policy and work of the Department are directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The various investigations are carried on and the collec- 
tions formed by the officers and collectors of the Department. 

“The researches supported by Mrs Hearst have been most extensive 
in Egyptian archrology, Greco-Roman archzxology, and North and South 
American archeology and ethnology, but have by no means been confined 
to these fields. Expeditions have been sent out to other regions and col- 
lections from many other places have been acquired. Valuable collections 
have also been received and investigations carried on through the gener- 
osity of several other donors, especially the Alaska Commercial Company, 
Mrs W, H. Crocker and Mrs Whitelaw Reid, Mr Cornelius E. Rumsey, 
Mr William R. Hearst, and the Archeological Institute of America, 

“Systematic anthropological explorations in California were begun in 
1899 under the patronage of Mrs Hearst. Dr Philip Mills Jones carried 
on atchxological work, supplemented fater by ethnological collecting, 
until t902. In tgor Drs A. 1.. Kroeber and P, E. Goddard were ap- 
pointed to carry on archeological and linguistic investigations, and Pro- 
fessor J. ( Merriam of the University was given charge of investigations 
on the antiquity of man, both of these Jines of exploration being under 
the direction of Professor F, W. Putnam, who at this time assumed super- 
vision of the Department. In 1903 Professor Putnam became active head 
and director of the Department and the investigations in progress were 
coordinated and expanded into an Ethnological and Archeological Sur- 
vey of Californis 

“In order to obtain the greatest results with available means, codpera- 
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tion with other institutions was arranged sos to avoid duplication of 
effort and to increase the systematization of the researches made in the 
anthropology of California. In general ethnological research the Depart- 
ment has colperated with the Huntington California Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in connection with which Dr BR. 
B. Dixon of Harvard University had for several years before made inyes- 
tigations in northeastern California." 

Besides Special Volumes and Memoirs in quarto, the Department 
embodies the results of its investigations in three series of publications, 
iteating respectively of American Archeology and Ethnology, Greco- 
Roman Archeology, and Egyptian Archeology. The fit of these ts 
practically devoted to the work of the ™ Ethnological and Archwological 
Survey of California,"’ above referred to, and so far as published or pro- 
jected consists of the following volumes ; 

Vol, 1, No.1. Life and Culture of the Hupa, by Pliny Earle Goddard. 
Pages 88, plates 30, September, 1403. 
No.2, Hupa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 290, March, 


oy. 
Vol, Ul, No. 1. The Exploration of the Potter Creek Cave, by William J. 
Sinclair. Pages 27, plates 14, April, 1904. 
No.2, The Languages of the Coast of California South of San 
Francisco, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 52, June, 1904. 
No. 3. Types of Indian Culture in California, by A. L- Kroeber. 
Pages 23, June, 1904. 
No. 4. Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern California, 
by A. L, Kroeber, Pages Go, plates 7, January, 1905. 
No. 5. The Yokuts Language of South Central California, by A. L. 
Kroeber. Pages 213, January, 1907. 
Vol, U1. The Morphology of the Hupa Language, by Pliny Earle 
Goddard. Pages 344, June, 1905. 
Vol. IV, No, 1, The Earliest Historical Kelations between Mexico andl 
Japan, by Zelia Nuttall. Pages 47, April, 1906. 
No. 2. Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of California, by 
A. Hrdlicka, Pages 16, tables 5, plates 10, June, 1906. 
No. 3 Shoshonean Dialects of California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages too, February, 1907. 
No. 4. Indian Myths of South Central California, by A. L.. Kroeber, 
Pages 84, May, 1907. 
No. 5. ‘The Washo Language of East Central California and 
Nevada, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 67, September, 1907- 
No. 6. The Religion of the Indians of California, by A. L. Kroeber, 
Pages 38, September, 1907. 
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Vol. V, No. §. The Phonology of the Hupa Language: Part I, the Indi- 
vidual Sounds, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 20, 
plates 8, March, 1907. 

No, 2, Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs, with Texts and Trans- 
lations, by Washington Matthews, edited by Pliny Earle 
Goddard, Pages 43, September, 1907. 

Vol. VI, No. t. The Ethno-Geography of the Pomo and Neighboring In- 
dians, by 5, A. Barrett, Pages 332, maps 2, February, 
1go8. 

No.2. The Geography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians, by 
=. A. Barrett Pages 36, map 1, February, 1908. 
No.3. On the Evidences of the Occupation of Certain Regions by 
the Miwok Indians, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 12, Feb- 
. ruary, Ios. 

Vol. Vil, No.1. ‘The Emeryville Shelimound, by Max Uhle. Pages 106, 
plates 12, June, 1907. 

No. 2. Recent Investigations bearing on the Question of the Oc- 
currence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada, by William |. Sinclair, Pages 25, 
plates 2, February, 1908. 

No, 3. Pomo Indian Basketry, by 5S. A. Barrett (im press), 

Vol. VIII, Nea. A Mission Record of the California Indians, from a Manu- 
script in the Bancroft Library, by A. L, Kroeber (in 
press). 

No.2. The Religion of the Luisefio and Dieguefio Indians of 
Southern California, by Constance Goddard DuBois (in 


press). 
No.3. The Ethnography of the California Indians, by A. L. 
Kroeber (in press), 


The material so far published may be classified as follows: Papers 
on General Ethnology, five covering 490 pages; Archeology, three 
of 158 pages; Technology, one of 60 pages; Physical Anthropology, 
one of 16 pages; Mythology and Religion, two of 122 pages; History, 
one of 47 pages; Philology, eight of 1,t29 pages. It is evident from 
the report of the Department that much more attention has been paid to 
some Of these subjects relatively, such for instance as archeology, than 
this enumeration would appear to indicate, and it must not be forgotten 
that the linguistic material contains a great deal bearing on mythology and 
other subjects. At the same time the very great preponderance of philo- 
logical work both in number of treatises and in actual bulk is an accurate 
index of the prominence of philological problems in this state and the 
necessity the ethnologists have been under of adopting language as the 
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leading-string of theirsurvey, [n fact this puzzle-ground of North America 
formerly comprised within its borders sixteen entire stock languages and 
representatives of five others, while the number of languages and dialects 
within these would aggregate a hundred toa hundred and fifty or more. 
The distribution of stocks in California as determined by the workers of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and laid down in the Powell linguistic 
map of the regions north of Mexico was naturally user as a starting point 
by the California students, and it is creditable to the work done at that 
time that it has been found necessary so far to drop but one stock from the 
list then determined and to add none. On the other hand the limits of 
the several stock areas have, with more accurate information, been altered 
almost everywhere, so that the stock map of California now presents a very 
different appearance. So far but two languages have been treated at all 
exhaustively — the Hupa dialect of Athapascan in the north and the Yokuts 
in the south; but there are interesting papers on the Washo, the only small 
stock of California entirely on the great plateau, the small and rapidly 
dying coastal families south of San Francisco, and the Shoshonean dialects 
within the state, besides a wealth of material on Pomo, Moquelumnan, 
Yuki, and Wintun in the first two parts of volume V1 which is here classed 
under the head of General Ethnology. <A beginning has also been made 
in publishing the valuable Navaho material left by the late Dr Washington 
Matthews. In the recently published first part of ‘The Phonology of 
the Hupa Language ‘' Professor Goddard has embodied the results of the 
most careful and painstaking study of the nature of American phonetics 
ever attempted, One wishes the author might be enabled to extend this 
work over much more of North America than even California. 

In view of such great linguistic diversities in California it was to 
have been expected that the physical types would be equally varied, 
but the paper of Dr Hrdlicka shows that such is not the case. Says the 
writer : 

‘The general results of the examination are as interesting as unex- 
pected. ‘The California mainland crania from all the regions represented 
in the collection show numerots and important relations in absolute and 
relative proportions, in shape, and in many other features. All this points 
to the conclusion that the skulls are those of one single physical type of 
people. There are, as can be seen in the detailed data, local differences 
in some particulars, but these differences are in no case great enough to 
allow a separation of distinct types, An almost necessary conclusion 
from the above is that many, if not all, of the California tribes, as we 
see them today, with their different languages and perhaps other ethno- 
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logical differences, spring from one original people, their ethnological 
differentiation taking place later, 

** As to its relations, the California mainland physical type is practi- 
cally identical with that of the Santa Barbara mainland, and with that of 
at least a large part of the adjoining archipelago. Beyond the boundaries 
of the state no indication of this type has yet been found in the imme- 
diate north or the northwest. Along the eastern border of California 
are the Pa-Utes, Of the physical type of these people but little is as yet 
known, but the few crania that have been described or are in our collec- 
tions are very close indeed tothe Californians. . 

“In the immediate south are the Mission Indians, who represent 
perhaps a comparatively recent immigration into that country and are of 
the physical type of the Mohave. Ancient crania from the California 
Peninsula are also of a different type. Arizona and Sonora show no 
population, recent or ancient, allied physically to the Californians. In 
Mexico, however, are several great Indian peoples who in many features 
approach the Californians to such a degree that an original identity must 
be held as probable. One of these is the Otomi, of the States of Hidalgo 
and Mexico. A large group of peoples in the States of Puebla, Michoa- 
can and farther south, even including the Aztecs, and finally the ‘Tara- 
humare, in Chihuahua, are all physically related to the Otomi as well as 
to the Californians."’ 

The divergent results arrived at from linguistic and somatological sur- 
veys in this one area show how important it is that neither should be 
neglected. ‘The third of the three great methods of classifying peoples, 
i. ¢. by culture, has not been lost sight of by the California workers, and 
in particular has been made the subject of a preliminary treatise by Dr 
Kroeber (in volume II, number 3 of the series). Dr Kroeber finds that 
exclusive of the narrow fringe of plateau to the east, four cultural areas 
may be distinguished within the limits of the state. ‘The largest of these 
occupies nearly all of the central and northern parts of the state and pre- 
sents the most typical form of Californian culture. From this is specialized 
asmall northwestern area centering about the lower Klamath river and 
extending southward as far as lower Fel river and northward to the Siski- 
you range and southern Oregon, While distinct from the north Pacific 
coast culture beyond the Columbia, in both the economic and social life 
of its people it shows certain points in common and is evidently one step 
in the transition to that culture. In the southwest, along the coast of 
santa Barbara, Ventura, and perhaps Los Angeles counties, and on the 
Santa Barbara islands, is another specialized area of which little can now 
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be learned ethnologically except from the writings of early travelers and 
missionaries but which, on the other hand, is one of the richest archeolo- 
gical areas within the state. It shares with the northwestern area a 
higher artistic development and the possession of a well made canoe, tnt 
is in most respects entirely independent of it. The fourth cultural area 
is in the southernmost part of the state occupied by Shoshonean and 
Yuman tribes. It possesses certain characteristic features but is in many 
respects transitional between the Californian cultures to the northwest 
and the Pueblo cultures of New Mexicoand Arizona. It should be noted 
that there is also a general agreement in the type of languages spoken in 
the first three areas in question, those of the northwestern and south- 
western groups being complicated while the languages of the central 
tribes are relatively simple. The only, tribe so far treated specifically 
from a cultural point of view, however, is the Hupa, so that a mere 
beginning has been made in the publication of this part of the work, 
The religious side of Californian culture has been considered in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, also by Dr Kroeber, in which in the main the same eth- 
nographical facts are again brought out though the treatment is much 
fuller. The ethno-geography of the Pomo and their neighbors, and of the 
Miwok, have been discussed in two comprehensive reports by Mr Barrett 
and represent a branch of ethnological investigation to which too little 
attention has been paid in other parts of the continent. 

As already remarked, the amount published regarding archeological 
remains is a5 yet hardly proportionate to the interest which the question 
of early man in California has excited in previous years. ‘The conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr William J. Sinclair in his papers on ‘‘ The Ex- 
ploration of the Potter Creek Cave" and ‘‘ Recent Investigations Bearing 
on the Question of the Occurrence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada" are distinctly opposed to the idea that 
man existed in this region in extremely ancient times. In the latter 
paper various supposed finds of human relics in the gravel, including the 
cease of the famous Calaveras skull, are taken up and found to lack a 
proper scientific foundation. ‘* A review of the evidence favoring the pres- 
ence of the remains of man in the auriferows gravels," says. Mr Sinclair, 
‘compels one to regard it as insufficient to establish the fact. On the 
preceding pages it has been shown either that there have been abundant 
opportunities for the relics in question to be mixed with the gravels 
accidentally, or that the geological conditions at the localities are such as 
to render it improbable that the implements and bones have been asso- 
ciated in the gravels to the extent supposed.”’ 
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Mrs Nuttall's paper on ** The Earliest Historical Relations between 
Mexico and Japan from Original Documents Preserved in Spain and 
Japan is of very great interest and importance on account of the fre- 
quent assertions of Asiatic influence on the Pacific coast and the known 
presence of several objects from Asia in unexpected situations. 

As‘a result of the work of this survey — ably seconded by that of Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon of Harvard University —ethnologically speaking we 
have anew California. Ten years ago ethnologists busily occupied in other 
quarters of America were looking on helplessly at the fast disappearance 
of these rich aboriginal cultures of California, while to-day we have an 
excellent general understanding of those cultures, a number of detailed 
linguistic treatises, and an experienced corps of investigators pushing the 
survey of the region along a number of different lines after an intelligent 
plan and to positive and valuable results, Among these as an instance 
might be mentioned that flood of light being thrown on the question of 
the origin of stocks by the work here which is facilitated by the great 
number of families within a limited area. In short, the work of this new 
Department of Anthropology at the University of California is now in the 
very froot rank of anthropological investigation in America, 

Joun R. Swanton. 


#870-1000, L' Evaled Anthropolagie de Paris, Paris: 1907. 8°, ix, zropp. 

In these days of memorials and anniversaries Anthropology comes in 
for itsshare. The present volume, which has appropriately enough for 
its frontispiece a portrait of Paul Broca, records the activities of the 
famous Parisian ‘* School of Anthropology,’’ whose foundation in 1876 
was ‘the last step in the creative action of Paul Broca,"’ The contents 
include a sketch of the School since its foundation, by Dr Henri Thulié, 
the director (pp. 1-27); a list of the chairs, their holders, and the sub- 
jects of instruction (pp. 30--99); other courses and lectures. given at the 
School from time to time (pp. 160-104), etc. Pages 114-210 are occu- 
pied by a bibliography of the anthropological works of the professors 
now or formerly connected with the School. Outlines of the scope and 
problems of certain branches of anthropology are also given: Physiological 
anthropology (Manouvrier), prehistoric anthropology (Capitan), zodlog- 
ical anthropology (Mahoudean), ethnography (Zaborowski), ethnology 
(Herve), anthropological geography (Schrader), sociology (Papillault). 
The chairs, past and present, occupied by the professors of the School are : 

1. Anthropology and Emibryolegy (Duval 1886-91. Dr Duval 
retained the title, though not lecturing on account of ill health, till his 
death in 1907). 
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2, Anatomical Anthropology (Broca 1876-80. After Hroca’s death 
occupied by Dr Duval, till the creation of the chair of Anthropology and 
Embryogeny in 1886, as professor of Zoological Anthropology, 4. Vv. 
Lectures on anatomical anthropology were also given by Dr Papillaule 
1900-03). 

3, Biological Anthropofogy (Topinard 1876-82; Laborde 1891- 
1903). 

4. General Anthropology (Topinard 1882-90. Lectures on general 
anthropology were also given in 1900-05 by M, Rabaud). 

5. Linguistic Anthropolagy (Hovelacque 1876-85. Since 1885 this 
chair, re-named Ethnography and Linguistics, has been occupied by A. 
Lefévre). 

6, Pathological Anthropology (Capitan 1896-99. This chair, which 
replaced the chair of Medical Geography in 1896, was abolished in 1899, 
when Dr Capitan became professor of prehistoric anthropology). 

+. Physiological Anthropology (Manouyrier 1887 to the present 
time). 

8, Prehistoric Anthropology (G. de Mortillet 1876-98 ; Capitan 
1898 to the present time). 

9. Zoolegical Anthropology (Duval 1880-86; Hervé 1888-gr; 
Mahoudean to the present time)- 

10, Demography (A. Bertitlon 1876-83. Not continued after his 
death ), 

11. £étinography (Zaborowski 1904 to the present time. From 
1894 0n M. Zaborowski delivered courses at intervals on this subject). 

12. Comparative Ethnography (A, de Mortillet 1891-98. Changed 
to chair of Comparative Technology). 

13. Athnography and Lingwistics (A. Lefevre 1885-1904). 

t4, thnology (Dally 1876-85 ; Manouvrier 1885-88 ; Hervé 1891 
to the present time). 

15, Geographical Anthrepoiogy (Schrader 1895 to the present time. 
Previously, r89t—gs, M. Schrader had been lecturing on the same topic). 

16. Medical Geography (Bordier 1878-95. Became in 1896 the 
chair of Pathological Anthropology )- 

17. Soctolegy (Letourneau 1885-1902 ; vacant 1902-04; Papillault 
1904 to the present tine }. 

18. Eiinographic Technology (A. de Mortillet 1899 to the present 
time. From 1889 to 1898 called the chair of Comparative Ethnog- 
raphy). 

Besides the regular instruction given by the professors, additional 
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and supplemental courses have been given from time to time by Drs 
Rabaud, Huguet, Verneau, and others ; also lectures of a more or less gen- 
era] character by a number of specialists, of which a list is given on pages 
tog-to4. The first number of the Aenwe ae f Ecole a Anthropologie de 
Paris, now in its eighteenth volume, appeared January 15, 1891. Both 
in the matter of instruction and of scientific research this anniversary 
volume bears testimony to the fruitful labors of the little group of men 
who created the science of Anthropology in France. 
ALEXANDER F, CHAMBRRLAIN. 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Boas, Franz. Anthropology. New York: The Columbia University 
Press, 1908. 8°, 28 pp. 

A lecture ontiining the methods, aims, and hopes of anthropology, delivered at 
Columbia University in the series on Science, Philosophy, and Art, December 15, rgo7. 

Cunt, Epwarp S. The North American Indian, Being a Series of 
Volumes Picturing and Describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska. 
Written, Wustrated, and Published by Edward S. Curtis, Edited by Freder- 
ick Webb Hodge. Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. Field Research Con- 
ducted under the Patronage of J. Pierpont Morgan. In Twenty Volumes. 
Volume I, tg07, 4°, =x, 161 pp., 79 pl., together with a large portfolio of 
39 plates. 

The second volume of this sumptuous work has also appeared (1908), and it is pro 
posed to publish the remainder of the series at the rate of three volumes per year, with a 
portfolio for esch volume, Altogether the work will contain more than 2,200 photo- 

Dunnett, Revnex T. Traditions of the Earliest Visits of Foreigners to 
North America, the First Formed and First Inhabited of the Continents. 
Filson Club Publications, No. 23. Louisville: John P. Morton and Co., 
Printers, 1908. 4°, xxii, 179 p., 20 pl. 

Reviews the Atlantis, Phoenician, Chinese, Norse, Irish, and Madoc (Welsh) tradi- 
tiont bearing on the reputed ancient discovery of America, with some new material. 

Exson, M. J. Pictured rocks. Indian writings on the rock cliffs of Flat- 
head lake, Montana. Bulletin University of Montana, No. 46- Biological 
Series, No, 14. Missoula, Mont., 1908. 8°, 10 pp:, 9 pl., 4 figs. 

Emmons, Groxoe T., and Boaz, Franz, The Chilkat Blanket, by 
George T. Emmons, with Notes on the Blanket Designs, by Franz Boas. 
Memoirs Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., tgo7, LI, pt. iv, p. 327-401, figs. 
535-592, pl. XXIV-xXxVIE, 4°. 

Fronextts, Leo. Im Schatten des Kongostantes, Bericht iiber den 
Verlauf der ersten Reisen der D. 1. A, F. E. von 1904-1906, fiber deren 
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Forschungen und Beobachtungen auf geographischem und kolonialwirtschaft- 
lichem Gebiet, Berlin: Georg Reimer, tgo7, Roy. 8°, xiv, 463 pp., & 
maps, 33 pl, 318 figs. 

Fyxx, A. J. The American Indian asa Product of Environment. With 
special Reference to the Pueblos. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co,, 1907. 
12°, (xi,) 275 p., 8 pl. 

Hamy, FE. T, Croyances et Pratiques Religteuses des Premiers Mexicains. 
Le Culte des Dieux Tialoques, Paris, 1907. 

Hotmes, W. H. Biographical Memoir of Lewis Henry Morgan, (818- 
1881. Read before the National Academy of Sciences, November 20, 1907. 
Washington, 1908. 58°, p. 21g—299, port. 

Hovcn, WALTER, Antiquities of the Upper Gila and Salt Rivers in An- 
rona and New Mexico. Hureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 35. W 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1g07.. 8°, 96 pp.. 11 pl, 51 figs. 

Jexks, Atnert Ernesr, Ba-long-long the Igorot Boy. Illustrated by 
Marian Deborah Seiders, Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co, [1907]. 12°, 
(viii,) 1834-1 p., ill. 

Jones, Wituiam. Fox Texts. Publications of the American Ethnological 
Society, Edited by Franz Boas. Vol, 1. Leiden: Late E. J. Brill, 1907. 
8°, vi, 383 pp. 

The Texts, in Fox and English, consist.of five historical les, twelve miscellancous 
myths and traditions, twelve parables, seventeen stories of the culture bero, and four 
prayers. ‘The plan of the translation was to follow the order of ideas expressed in the 
original as far as the idiom wewld permit, consequently the text can to a great extent be 
followed word for word and sentence for sentence in the translation.”’ 

Macpoxacp, D, The Oceanic Languages : Their Grammatical Structure, 
Vocabulary and Origin. London: Henry Frowde, igo7. 12°, xv, 3§2 pp.. 
map, 

Martix, R. System der (Physischen) Anthropologie und Anthropolo- 
gische Bibliographie. Braunschweig, 1907. 

Nortu, A. W. The Mother of California. Being an Historical Sketch 
of the Little Known Land of Baja California, from the days of Cortez to the 
Present Time, Depicting the Ancient Missions therein Established (etc.), to- 
gether with an Extensive Bibliography. San Francisco and New York : Paul 
Elder & Co., ¢. 1908, 8°, xi, 169 p., 32 pl, map. ($2.00 net.) 

To be reviews. 

Pasker, Anruvr C. Excavations in an Erie Indian village and burial 
site at Ripley, Chautauqua county, N.Y. (SN. ¥. State Museum, Bull, 117, 
Albany, 1907.) 8°. pp. 457-554. 38 pl. 

Recticnoxs: Ancient and Modern. Londen: Archihald Constable & 
Co..Ltd. 16°, 1 4. per val. 
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A handy series, cach tolume devoted to a particular subject, of Animism, by 
Edward Clodd; Pautheism, by J. A. Picton; The Religions of Ancient China, by Pro- 
fessor (Gites; ‘The Religion of Ancient Greece, by Jane Harrison; Iniam, by T, W. 
Aroold; Magic and Fetishism, by A.C. Haddon; The Religion of Ancient Egypt, by 
W. ML. Flinders Petrie, etc, About twenty-five volumes have appeared thas far. 

Korn, W. E. Burial Ceremonies and Disposal of the Dead. (From 
Records of the Australian Museum, vol. 6, pt. 5, July 18, L907.) 

SMITH, Haa.as I. Archwology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound. 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, [I], pt. vi. Memoir of the American Museum 
of Natural History. Leiden and New York. 1907. 4°, pp. 301-441, figs. 

toi—198, pl, xxi, 

STREHLOW, Cart, Mythen, Sagen und Mirchen des Aranda-Stammes 
in Zentral-Australien. Gesammelt von Carl Strehlow, Missionar in Hermanns- 
burg, Siid-Australien. Bearbeitet von Morits Freiherrn von ‘Leonhardi. 
Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., tg07. 4°, 7 IL, 104 pp., 8 pL, figs. 
(Verdffentiichungen aus dem Stidtischen Vélker-Museum, Frankfurt am 
Main:) 15 M, 

TANNER, Henny 5S, Pre-historic man, The first settlers on the western 
continent Oriental Free Masons. [Long Beach, Cal., 1908.) 12°, 48 pp. 

This pamphlet is worthless. 

Torres, L. M. Informe sobre la Exploracién Arqueoligica al Delta det 
Parana y surde Entre Rios, Buenos Aires, tgo7, (Articulo publicado en 
log Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina, tomo 64. pagina 129 y 

Westen, Hurron. Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early 
Politics and Religion, New York; The Macmillan Co,., 1908. 8%, xiii, 
227 pp. - (#2.00 net.) 

Thechapter titles are; The men’s house; The puberty institution ; The secret rites ; 
The training of the novice ; The power of the elders; Development of tribal societies ; 


Functions of the trihal societies; Decline of tribal societhes ; The clan ceremonies ; 
Magical fraternities ; Diffusion of initiation ceremonies, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conpucreo sy Dr Atexanper F, CHAMnERLAIN 


(Nore, —Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and othes 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
Amertran Anfhropoiegidt by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberiain, Ciark University, 
Worcester, Masachnsetts, U. 5. A., reprints of copies of sich studies os they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages — Eprron. ] 
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works relating fo America: &) J/fomem 
guciermaric ¢ as ceitiaper predittericar 
ate Anwerica ( Lisboa, aged and “thao- 

gérie bristivenne (Lisboa, 1886-87), 
Cortin( R.G.) The medical superstitions 
of precions stones, including notes on the 
therapeutics of other stones. { Boll, Amer. 
Acad. Med., Phila., 1907, MIN, repr. pp- 


perisof, Europe m the Middte Ages with 
the animals), amethyst (by the Greeks 


dermert the antidote for wine), topaz 
(cored lunacy and many other affections 
af siiccods |.carnielfas, lite { wanes 
and grows in ite faculties with the moon }, 
jet, amber (powerful against witcheraf| 
and sorcery |, rock agate (**alpocst 
a Onirers: eneny ‘ , OFX, 
jade [warded y disease), sar- 
donyz, emerald (older in history than 


the dimmond ; now tubooed for engage- 
ment rings), opal kone most. priced of all 

} Row recovering « Jost popular. 
ty), cat's eyes, Inpislaruli, garnet, car> 
y ruby {always a lucky stone"), 


stone, shake-stone, mod. 
= glean, birth-stomes, 
aymboly of 
the author of 


Ht 


_ is alse 


c 


SE ee 


and Afoderm Secret 


Crekanowseki | J.) 


Emil Schmidt. (A. 


LB. 3-, 19, 1908 


Afraical #ratermifics (Phila., 1907, 
24). in which are briefly treated t 
teck mysteries, Asclepiads, Pythagoras, 
Hinnieees Faeries, Druids, Rosicrn- 
cani, Christians, Fraternity In Phils- 
delphia (in ni ei ad alted medical 
elobs, ete, thinks that “+ Moses, 
lembotep, Solomon, Pythagoras, Hip- 
pears and the Ascleplads were fel- 
fraters of ours, having belonged to 
secret mexlica) fraternities."' idlern 
Greek-letier societies are essentially of 
American College origin, and Greek-letter 
metica) fraternities are only afew - 
old. The author argues in favor of 
auch societies. 
Untersochongen fiber 
dag Verhalis deer Kopimawe gu den 
Schidelmasen, (A. f. Anthrop., 
Broschwg., 1907, 8, ¥F., Vi, 42-89, 4 [ps ) 
Detailed discussion, with many tables, 
mathematical formule, ete., of the rela- 
ton of the messuremetita of the bead to 
those of the skull — methods, statistical 
(biometric) ideas, relation between 
Measurements on the living individual 
and on the skeleton, complicating factors 
(face, age, sex, nutrition }, histor pt the 
problem, results of previous studies and 
of t's investipation of 65 male and 54 
female corpses from the éirich lp 
logical Institute. The general diflerence 
between (he indices of head and skull is 
about 3 unities for the same individual. 
The soft parts reach their maximum 
thickness at the ape of qgo-so. Race 
tirpe) age, bex, anil ootrithional comdi- 
the soft parts as well os the 
Feletinis: between measurements of brad 
and aleull. 
f Anthrop., 
Riroschwg., 15907, NW. F., ¥l, i, } 
{ life and scientific activities with 
on of chief investigations, pubs 





engrd 
Eatwickelvog (Die) des Museuma fiir 


Vilkerkunde Ages his 1905. { Jbrb. d. 
[1907], 15-30) Describes the de- 
Ps a Sega eeonites ihe de 


from 1901-1905, with a ital poneeioe 


(gift and porchmse' arranged yea 
names of donors: sclera i in ipa 
onder, . Among the 


America are: Arndt Eskimo Sutteetin 
of tools and shancerists frow 5. Green- 
lard ; collection from Mexico ; 
Krose collection from Costa Rica } | Meyer 
collection from Mingu region of Brazil ; 


Geddes (J 


CHA of LAI] 


Mittelsifidt Peruvian collection; Huck- 
erby collection of Carih stone sat eg 
ments; Wie collection from the Cait 

Lengua, andyToba Indians of the | Sean 
Chaco ; Hesse collection from 5. E. 
Missouri; Meyer collection from Ecua- 


dor ; Sapper collection from the Kekchi | 


Indians of Gustemala; Amdt Eskimo 


collection from Labrador; #ierold col- — 


lection of modern objects from Meajco. 
Fischer [F) Jahreshericht der Literatur 


0% Physische An ic im Johre 
gos, tSondauig, a eect Kees | 


‘bereht ber dhe Fortschritte der Anat- 
omic ond Entwickelungigeschichte, Jena, 
1907, 6. F., Bd. x1, Abt 3.) Bibliog- 
raphy of $21 tithes, with noes on the 
more important, of the literature of phys- 
ical ‘hob ogy for 1995; ss akon. 
linpeortance ‘ani 
tique. (Congr. Int. ch Amer, XV* Sess,, 
Qatbec, 1906 [1907], IM, 265-271.) 
for a unary 


a key to dictionary pronunciation, for 


recorcing fe resulis of dialect research, — 


and for the teaching of foreign languages. 
Sammarizes ¢forts in this direction anil 
advocates at intermutiona) conference. 
ce 
ection an 

A da hikiabers National d' Histotre 
ee Legog d'ourerture do cours 
d' Anthre (nite Io 11 avril, 1907. 


(L' Anthropologie, Paris, 907, XVIII, | 


267-276.) Sketches the history of 
the anther ical collection the 
National Museum of Natural History 


oe chair to which these specimens be- 
ong was reste in 1635 for the study of 


surgery), the pa collections mow 
number some $9,000 objects, of which 


about 27,000 were added during the 
Beit me of Dy Hamy. 
ica een N. Et.) Bel 
Eiphabet 
Sess, 


| sae J 


ge igre 
cok ni. r., xv 
1906 [igo7], I, 273- 
276). Argues that “a single alphabet 
ought to be adopted by the common con- 
sent of all the 
cemod."" This could be provided by 
utiliaing the variations current already in 
poe Saas om: Sie cons wl 
the European mailons a few addi- 
Sead ol cbacartone of vase fetter To 
create such a world alphabet an internn- 
sitet ae th ng 

ae ¢ Tn 
ia sind Gaoges a oe Boards on 
Caspraphie B + ptt the great diction- 


rans (A. 


origin, 
dinternationa) | Lattes 


nches of science con- | 


abet amang 
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aries, the Fnternational Fhonetic Asso- 
dation aod certain educational fa- 
theme is advocated. See Geddes (| a 


‘Hiller (Nt .) Gebildbrote bei Sterbefilien, 


(A. f Anthrop., Hrnachwg., 1907, 6. F., 
v1, 9f-111, 6 fgs:, 2 pl.) Treats of 
funeral bread in the fonms of animals, ete. 
hare, Hag, dog, horse, cow, sheep, pip, 
onl eggs, dove, nose. fish}, vegetmbles, 
ete, (*saul-com,’' millet pap and aub- 
ues es Se ee 
rigs, crowns @ 
wreaths, etc. These cokes ond loaves 
in forma of animals, etc., represent mun 
relics of the bols of the ancient ct 
of the dead. "Toteresting ta the panties 
aon (p. 109) heres aeient Egypt and 
modern Eowarin. 


| Kendall (HH. G. “h The case for coliths 


Man, Lond., 1907, Vil, B4— 
86.) Author a ves that aliens’ we 
a te Be henner of homan 
fi ma 
ines we Ailsa not yet pot Rack bs 
a time when some individuals could nat 
make a faked implement of palcolithic 
type" Neverthe the tucer imple- 
ments seem to have been trimmed by the 


ham! ef eta oe oe 
TIVES Lo 
ti vulla musica del popali nendtiel: 
(A. p. lAntrop., Firenge, 1907, KRXVI, 
47-87 + 1-12, 3 pl.) Treats of music 
among ihe North American Inilians, 
peoples of Siberia and Fussia Sat iy 
ad Anaryan), Scandinavians, 
Irish, Gaels, and Celts. Texts and music 


of Auericun Indian, Siberian clc., 
ni also Rusaan, * vian, 
Eaeht h folk-songi, etc. The ‘predinit 


nant tonal systems, eae dike the musical instro- 
mens, are assigned o tral Asinn 


Lj) Asimmetric cerchrale nei 
nortinlie oi delinguenti. (A. di Psichi- 
atria, Torino, 1907, Xxvitt, 1-22, pl.) 
Gives results of examination of roo right 
and feft hemispheres in the Torin Ana- 
tomical Laboratory, ‘The chi ues 
ences between the two 

greater io criminals; the arenes "differ 
ence foond was 60 arger than pre- 
ie a phi by Sateglie Gincornitl, 

cent. eh the cuses had 

erie or both hemispheres, este: 
logical metries in the parietal and 
occipital lobes und the ‘* Affenspalte"* 


G.) Schidelmase und Beruf. 
(Allg. “Hf Psychiatrie, Berlin, 1907, 
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LIV, 682-615.) (oives sesclta of skull 
MIcasureMments the tkonel cttteein, 
paibic inmates of the hospital at Tapian 
(East Prussia) compared with 28 crmi- 
and with special reference to the 
esaions of the eubjecta (workmen, 
manual laborers, pemanis, merchants, 
men ®udents, and learned men with-_ 
oul education), Dr LL. | 
that the tmajority of the cranial! 
Inckitcnerients were greater with the 
mentally unsound than with the sane ; 
that the smallest skoll-measyrements 
came from the lowest (workmen | social 
class; and that the sbull- brah cai 


of the sane ecole eat: y 


sound inital emer flares offi : 
Gals to eeneral prork about sh same. As | 
tothe cephalic index the learned close hos | 
the highest, the peasants the lowest, while 
the workmen moet of all te 
the doli halic type. 
Mann | A. ) raiteceait dello vertebra 
Sane re cranio umano, (A. d. 
on. di Ani » 1907, MMI, 227— 
248, 13 fps.) tune and describes 20 


ce of t 
priniiive ‘occipital vertebra’? in is 
uman adult, ‘The pharyngeal tubercle 
la in 15 of these cages, 
sai J.) Ueber die Verschiedenheit 
er und weiblicher Schailel. (A. 
hwg., 1907, N. F., V1, 


es a pl, 5 icularl 
of | 78 p's fx) oe aE the : 
Sara yelling fort 5 
land confirmed by M.} in woman os 


al female occiput M. peiyeitudy re- 
lated “to eh quality of woman in which 
she exceeds This hd 
* boss '* is the culy phe fa the : as 


Piseiaial (C. with * male skull, 
valore degli errori 


crommtics techy iat infanzia, (A. p. I’An- 
trop., Firenze, 1907, XXXVI, 4t 
Gives results of investigation of cofee 
errors in So. children. rar found that, 
contrary to the conclusions of | 

errors of this sort in children of 6 and 7 


are due in to lack of 
tention aod do not demoantrate any 


P. "(R). ‘Studi ne sulle 
scrmrni¢ on (A. d.'Sec. Rom. 


ee 





di Anthrop., t xiii, t -18 
mies es | stab SS gh 


orang, § bylohates, 3 gorilla, bad gta | 


AMERICAN ANTARGOPOULUGIST 


Reche (©. | 


[™. 5%, lo, tgo8 


pansee skulls, a ead the [ast = 


those of 2 orengs to young in 
dividuals. The neciiat a temporal, pari- 
etal, and frontal bones ssi dterkonl ide: 

tail. Previous ots we résumed. The 
greates! ca y of the onmgs is 422 
ccm,, of ee geetilug Sto cem., of the 


chimpanzee 8 na The 

more brachycephali chasis kha ariates, 
The hylobates viffer, Pie the other an- 
thropomorphic apes in several respects. 
The cecipita! Sane ealcaoat tha! of man is 
that of the chimpanzee ; the temporal 
bone of all these aut es. 
departs renee from ge - man, and un- 
dergocs variations of lithe importance in 
passing from the infantile to the adult 
pind Eo seen tere micas Sa 
weed as com with the correspond- 
ine human cues two fundamental types 
frontal bone occur, between which ex- 

tremes lies that of the chimpangee. 
Ueber den Nasenindex. 
Kort.-Bl. d. BD. Ges. f Anthrop., 
mschwg., 1907, XXEVIN, 49-52.) 
Argues that the i naa) bockem ( be : 
ee) is worthless os a means of dis- 
Bopesh ing human from anima! ferns — 
iti Islander, «, g., has an index of 48 
and « Troglodyte: miger one of 48.1; 1 
Timlese one part 56.5 and a Sima ofyr 
one of two few 
na Fe bal which pins hecies results 
ta igh Demat or ota scale and 


for diverse 1 
Révés: ( B, Ressen and Gelgteskrank- 
heiten, in ee eur Rassengm atha- 


lopie. ABs Ant Brivac 

1907, ws. ML: Vi, 10-187. } General 
discussion of mental affections among 
races ond peoples apy their prevalence : 


Japanese (hysteria and neurasthenia 
common ; posession" |, Malays {/a/aA, 
Wn munniDg corre r ragpal marine, 


prwa, Siberian mrrryaratt, Ainu 
rencharee, etc, ), Abyssinian and Algerian 


pace ( fatAueprenses aoe negroes 
alcoholism, ** sl iz wichness al 
encan negroca [| of mental 
dices gines emanci ; from his 
own Observations in Hl Dr BR. con- 


firms F, ds. Roche's opinion of the resis- 
tance of the negro to alcohol), American 
Indions (**koyak-faint" of the Eskiino, 
probably akin to agoraphobia and not 
dec to coffee drinking or tobacco-smok- 
ing), etc. Asia is preéminent for the 
creed neh of mental diseases among her 


pret 
Rosen (F.) Darstellende Konst im Kin: 


CHAMUERLATN | 


arn der Vilker, (2. ( Angew. 
re Mn Leipaig, 1907, b 93-118, 6 
as om ticularly the wrt of 
Giotto nad that of the child) — art in the 
individan) repeats in its easential traits 


the developinnnt of the race, The child 
begins with outline drawings ; both child 


ranch eshth in also with mon, the homan 
be highest object of art bs the first 
i et lives and children relate 


and wish to be understood in their draw- 
ings. Another resemblance between | 
carly art and children's draw is the 
goon in which the time-problem is solved. 
se | M. ae, hive igree of ihe na 
Hons, — II be pai Vict. Tast., 
Lond. Soe es 53-001, An 
eafré atlempt to ethnologize the lists of 
Ihe members of one of the great families 
of Japhet as given in the tenth chapter of | 
Here are considered the | 
seendants of Tiras, This 
with Prof. Jobin Campbell's Etruscan 
“ Maid ato a and Hittite theories, 
er (Wwe) Ueber die Deviation der 
vou der geometrischen | 
Medianebene ches is tatharhdiohes Schidel, | 
in berug auf die Bisurikularlinic. (As 
© Anthrop., Eroschwg., 1907, 8. ¥., ¥1. 
256-260, 6 fps.) ‘Treats of deviation of 
the anatomical from the geometric me- 
dian plane in the homan skoll in rela- 
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in 71 per cent. of male aml 62 per cent. 

of female criminals as compared with 58 
Boe cele and 49 per cent. among normal 
miitiduals, The **progressive"’ type 
is food in 42.2 per cent. and 15.2 per 
cent. of male and female criminals, anc 
in. 24.8 per cent, and 23 per cent of nor- 
mal individomls. 


Welldon (—j The development of the 


religions faculty in than, apart from 
revelation. (J. Trans, Vict. Inat., 
Lond,, 1997, XXXIx, 7-21.) Treats of 
sleep and dream, lines Jnnacy, death, 
and the religious ideas, etc,, associated 
with them among uncivilized faces, 
Primitive man spiritualizes and personi- 
fies Nature. Man ‘owes his religious 
interpretation of the natural world to 
the constitution of his own nature,"' 


EUROPE 


per belongs Blake (T. P. UU.) Matrimonial customs 


in ‘the west of Ireland, (Folk-lore, 

» 1907, XVI, 77H. ) Courtship 
non-extant; dowry; month before Lent 
favorite time for arranging aiseiion pe 
midnight visit of intending groom 
girl's parents, with friend and a bottle of 
whisky; Imarriage ceremony a seconil 
lavish entertainment ; “dragging home" 
the newly marred couple ; festival on 
wedding evening 


than to the biauricular line, the methods Brundmid (]. ) y a spomenic’ hrvats- 


and appre for investigation, etc. No | kogamurejauZagrebo. ({ Vijes, brvatek. 
skull metrical as to be without | ark, Druitva, Zagreb, shay h, &, tx, 
nich deviation (Ie prevails). Suchde- | 81-184, 152fgs.) Describes and figures 

does wot follow race or skull Now, 190-542 of inscribed and cureed 


stone-monuments (Roman) and frag: 
ments of such in the Croatian National 
Museum ait Agram. 

—— Nekoliko nagaica novaca na skopo 


Sicmn) hd ithe chnbe la rad parely morpho- | 
Stefania (G.) Terre edali csitenti nel 


Museo Nazionale d’ Cate Se 
Firenze. (A. p. lAntr ms a 
1907, Xxxvil, 39-112.) and de 
scribes 21 specimetss ‘eae 15. acai | 
1, New Guinea 5) of edible earth in the | 


u Hrevatskoj i Slavoniji, xxviexxvui. 
(Ttid., 210-240, 1 fg.) Describes 
several handred Roman coins found in 
Croatia and Slavonia, 


Museum at Florence. This custom was | Cartailhae (E.) Les mains rouge et 


ent ah hatep eae Latins, and is in 
vogue today of Treviso, Sar- 
dinia, etc. The iterature of the salject 
ie briefly résuméd, with references. 
Tove (C.) 

terse ches les criminels, 
atrin, ‘Torino, 


Sur le suture palati. 
(A. dad. Poichi- 





aypeeed) 


, HOOT, AXxVill, 464-965, | 




















3 igs.) Gives results of examinations of | 


170 normal amd 148 criminal a epiebae oll 
male, and chiefly from uo Ttaly; 

of 98 normal female (fom Pi 

and 31% criminal female calls (mostly 
from southern Tialy). The **atavistic" 
(turn forward | oka the sufure occurs | 





noires de la grotte de Gargas | Man, 
Lond, 1907, Vi, 4-6.) Discusses the 
black and red imprints of human 
hands (chiefly left) in the remarkalile 
cavern of in the commune af 
Aventignan (Hautes-Pyrénées}, C. bes 
lieves that these ‘baad fnaewiets due to 
early prehistoric man ‘are identical in 
individual aspect, in grouping, and in 
technique,"' with those rted from 
Australia, and owe their origin i beth 
casts lis the sane 4u rstitiows beliefs, 

ef Breull (2° ate) Les oravres d'art 
de la collection ile Vibraye au Maséom Na- 
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tional. | L.'Anthropologie, Paris, 1907, 
py 1-376, Ppl, 16 fge.) Pages t-9, by 
aie eats the life amd works 
br the sacs de Vibraye | i8og-1874}, 
whose collection was given to ine: Ml: 
hie children in 1894, ane 
arate the Abbé Breuil, of art. jects 
(emboased sculptures Including the dete 
Vener ferpecdicn, bas-reliels, ete., han 
dics, "'tutons de commandement,”" etc. 
arnamented Mat banes, ribs, cte., of 
bison, reindeer; zoomorphic and decora- 
tive engravings of a sim mple sort, includ. 
ing “the reindeer fight,"" etc. ), in all 39 
specimens of the art of the De seutteg 
people of Lauperie Base, represen’ 
al! the levels of the Magdatenian grt proper 
Chamberlain (A. F.)  Kecent views eaat 
the origin of a Greek temple. : 
Sei., Ma., N. Vi, 1907, LMZI, 448-451.) 
Résumés aril discusses the theories a 
Fuchs (cattle-house) and Sarasin ( pile- 
dwelling), favoring the latter, See 
Anverican Anthropologit, 1907, Ni 5, 
cook A B.) The European ok 
VI th The Celts. (Folk. Lore, ‘sing 
ioo7, XVil, 24-53.) Discusses the 
old 
Fraoch,’’ the tale of “The slothful 
Gillie " (ca, 1670), with their ‘magic 
tree,"" onl cognate eplodes in Chictien 
dle Troyes Foam, Wartmann von Aue’s 
_fwein, and the tale-of Tae Laaly of the 
Fountain from the Weleh Afutrmuvion, 
According to (. “the Anglo-Norman 
tale underlying tog and Fae Jay af 
fhe Aoretéain may be regarded as the 
@urce of several episodes contained in 
the old French prose romance called 
the Leer’ of Artes." The tree. episode 
goes back to “one common Celtic myth, 
which implies . . . a ritual | i 
strictly atmlogous to that of 1 
Newerrmtunir'' As the heroine of the 
French Arthorian romances waa derived 
esseritially from the ancient Celtic 
their typical asp came Dlelt te tom 
“the Celtic faint to the position of 
woodland king."” Thos the rile of the 
Arician priesthood Jies at the basis of 
tmedicval chivalry. 
Cox (M. KR) Cinderelia. (Thad. 191- 
208, ) Cites résumés of numerous Scan- 
dinavian Cinderella aes nof included 
in Miss ("6 Cranferei blished in 1Hgs. 
Also references to Ch lerelta variants a 
other languages published since 183. 
Eyles (F.) Sotes and queries on Dr Ran. 
dall:Mactwer's ' Merlieval Rhoddesia."’ 


= 


Highland poem on " The death of | 


AMERICAN ANTHAOPOLOGIST 


[x. 5, £6, 1908 


(Man, Lond, 1907, V1, 7-9.) Points 
out some difficulties in the way of Dr 
Kio Mo's view that these ruins were built 
byt er ocas Africans, ¢. g. the Banta, 


yoites v7. \ Tee joins archaicas. [ Por- 
ingalia, uti os, 67s Me je aie 96, 3 ree.) 
Describes anc ei an ornament 


collar an ‘Valle da Mathade 
SSoene) eS ee piste koa sr phn 

rst resem Orluguese go 
silver collart or bracelets of the bronze 
e and those from Heachy Head 
{Sussex}, etc., wt for the present must 
be classed by itself, In form the Bairro 
bracelet is Iberic, pre-Roman, and very 

ancient. 

FF.) Crani antichi del contado 


Frassetto | 
di Camering LIE e 11 secolo ar. Crista, 


(A. d. Soc, Rom. di Antrop,, 1907, XIII, 
195-225, 7 fg.) Descriptions (Sergian ) 
and measurements of €§ ancient skulls 
from Camerino belonging to the second 
or the third century 4.c., and now in the 
Museum of the University af Bologna. 
oe pathological sloll was found OF 

the others 10 are ‘* Eurafrican,'’ und 4 
“ Furasian.”” The cephalic index 
rnges from 71 to $3, the capacity from 
Li7t to 1680, The chief snatomice 
anthropological variations are described, 
These skulls represent a mixed Eurafrican 


ppesyeecneativg) and Enrasian popola- 


Gasti | (G.) Sui disegni papillari. (Ibid., 


Giuifrida-Ru 


7-194, to fps.) Gives resulta of ex- 
ninination of finger-prints of 160 foreign 
ers (ol whom §0 Germans), TOO normal 
individuals, and 100 criminals from ¢rti+ 
tral Tialy, amd distribution of the q ty 

(exclusive of lacking or indecipherahie) 
found, Dr G. ool aniony the forcign- 


ers A. greater alence of simple types, 
atl in the lian criminals « pre oiler. 
ance of the complicated types, the mar- 


mal ltalians showing more complication 
than the foreigners umd less than the 


Crimi 

(V.) Materiule 5 
wologico della grotta del Castello 
Termini hell. (Ibid., tg3-154, 2 
pl., = fms.) Describes and Mgures 37 
stone implements (with references to a 
number of others), fram the corer of 
rena di Termini Imerese, & pre-neo- 
tl mtn tia, tirestn. 
This ts indicated a ge fauna. 


"a 


Gray (1H. StG.) An arrowhead of rare 


type from Honwell Comp, Somerset. 
(Man, Lond., 107, vil, $6, i fg) 


CHAMBERLAIN | PE ALOLMCAL 


Describes an arrowhead of the Canning: 

to Pork Camp ty 
Hamy (E- T.) Les premiers Ganlois. Il. 

(L! Anthropologie, Paris, 1907, %Vii, 
£37139 5 fg.) Treats of human bones 
from the tumulus of Franche-Comté 
(Mont de Brégille, Brery), and Lor- 
raine (For¢t de Haye, Clayeures, and 
Contrexe ville), with measurements of to 
skollx, Dh H, believes that the intro- 
duction of iron into western Europe is 
awociated with the appearance of a 
dolichocephalic “new race."" Certain 
regions af this time show = mixture of 


cephalic types. 

(M.(C.) Serpent procession al 

Cucullo. (Folk-Lore, Lond., go7, 

xvii, 887-191, 2 pl) Deseribes the 
on of S, Domenico of Foligno, 


the old brachycephalic and new dolicho- | 


patron of Cucullo, ao village in the 


Abrurzi mountains, —the feast of ser- 


pets, or of S. Domenico is held on the — 


fret Therwlay in May and iw visiter) by 
le from all sooth Italy. 


collected by the rerfare, or snake-men, 
are hun cut the aint and cojled in 
his Afterward the snakes are 


paid for and killed. 

Hoffiller (V.) © nekim starinama, ooba- 
vijenim a narodnl| muce] godine 1906. 
(Vjes. hevatsk. arh. Druitva, Zagreb, 


1907, N. 4, 1X, 194-200, 4 fps.) De. | 
i bronze ornaments, «tc., from | 


ecribes 
Reiman grave at Vinagorl, plate with 
relief fram Servian Mitrovice, two hronse 
Roman sauce-pans from Siska and 
Sarcina. 


Serpents. | 





— Donnerev oltar o crkvi sv. Katarine | 


u Zapgreiu, (Thid., 24t-245, 3 fies.) 
Treats of the iar by G. KR. Donner in 
the church of St Catharine at Agram. 
Elaic (V.) Topogratske sitnice, (Ibid, 
135-193.) Topographical notes on how 
troman (Castra romana), Gora Zapria 
(Mons Claudius), Wile vode (Aque 
date, Albee aque), Tituievina, Bex. 
pacija, Hampevica, 


Lang (.A.) Celtic sword blades. (Man, | 


Lond., 1907, Vit, 3-4.) Diiscuxses the 
sage in Polybius on the badness of 

Celtic iron, which 5. Reinach hes re- 

cently termed *‘a mere etiological myth,” 

witich idea L. does not acee pt 

Lewia (H. Lj) The flint supplies of the 


ancient Cornish, (Ubid.,2t-22.) Points 
out, following F. Hrent, that the Hints 
were brought in bulk from certain places 


on the coast and worked up on the apots | 


where they were fou 
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—— Notes on some rude stone monuments 


in Gilamorganshire (Ibid., 37-39.) 
Describes briefly cromlechs and dolmens 


al St Nicholas, St Lythan's, etc., the 
last Leing extremely like "' Kit Coty's 
Howse"! in Kent. Kesemblance to dol 
mens of India is also pointed out. 

— Modern Druids in Wales. {Tbid,, 
Lathe ) Treats of the stones near Ponty- 
pridd and the books of Myfyr Morganwe 
and © Moreno," with the theorics em- 
bodied therein, Mr L. is-of opinion that 
‘whatever fragments of antique tradition 
may be in possession of the modern pro- 
fessors of Liruidiam, ao knowledge of the 
original manner of usitig the British cir- 
clet if not among them." 

Lones (T. E.) Folk-lore of Amstotle. 
{Folk-lore, Lond., 1907, XVII, 212- 
215.) Cites from Aristotle's Afinory af 
Antmals 10 theme of folk-lore concerning 
animals and sska for modern Gree 
COTE 

Macdonald (A.) Some former customna of 
the royal parish of Crathie, Scotland, 
(Ibid, By-B6.) ‘Treats briefly of circuit 
of fields at Hallowe'en with lighted 
torches io ensure fertility, burials (mo 
mere burials of athwcrate children he 
sanset), etc. ; 

M'Kentie (1,) Children and wella 
(Ibid., 2§4-282.) Points out the fre- 

uency of the belief that wella cure chil- 

rens’ diseases (detailed examples from 
England }, discusses ose of wells for lap 
thmal purposes, the ceremonial wathing, 
baptism, lustration, etc., af children 
(witesapread and ancient custoni among 
civilized and uncivilized peoples), pre- 
Christian holy wells in Britain, child: bore 
of water (supposed origin of infints 
from seo, lake, river, marsh), birth. 
godidesses and water, baths for curing 
stemlity and helping childbirth, water- 
spitits and children, child sacrifice to 
wells, rivers, ete., children os ram-mak- 
er. Dr M. thinks the idea of the con- 
nection between water areal children (at 
first thought to be actual and physical, 
later mystic only) was based on the two 
facts that *‘ children im the prenatal 

eric do actually Jive in water" andl 
“there is a natural association belween 
fertility and water, seen plainly in the 
vegetable world."" Since **the spirit of 
life of the well wae also the apirit of Tile 
of children, then immersion in a well 
would renew the life of ailing and weakly 

fide Be 


children, 
nd in large numbers, | Monteiro (M.) A loiga dle Miranda do 
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Corvo. {Portugalia, Porto, 1g07, HM, | 
431-438, © figs.) ‘Treats of the pottery 
Miranda do Corvo, ta the district of 
Coimbra, a great ceramic center, The 
ceramic ware of this locality was noted, 
aitotng hy potteries, for its eleyance | 





af form, ¢! 

Moser ||. i.) Ein Ausiuj | nach der 
Sandinsel Sansego, ( Glotms, | WE., 
1907, X¥i, 249-256, 6 fs.) Describes 
a visit bis Apel ic to Sansego, # sand 
island of the Adrintic const, its people, 


etc. — they are Croats upd call the island 
Subak e sand of Sansepo has been 
muoch written aboul, ana the A t Fortis, 
in 1774, connected it with the legend of 
the eee 
Peixoto (K.) O8 cataventes, . ( Portu- 
gain Porto, 1907, 1, 439-448, 46 tgs.) | 
nteresting account! of weather-wanes of 
numeroas types in various of Por- 
tugal, In the fourteenth and. fileenth 
centuries weather-vanes became real or- | 
haments. Some were originally heraldic | 
emblems (Mhers resemble children’ a 


(K.) © traje serrano, Norte de 
Portugal. (Ibid., 360-359. §5 igs.) 
Treats of dress and Onna! merece the 
mountaineers of northern Porugal | Serra 
da Atmoarella, Miranda, Mario, Serra de 
Arga, Gralheim, Montesinho, Piides, 
Rebordiot, Montalegre, etc. | — clothes, 
ime: nets Sr oe shaw!s, shoes, 

crude parks corre. 

sige quite to vey descriptions of Strabo. 

 veriticiass some of the illustrations tn 

the Aftwe de Costumes Portugurtes 
(Lisboa, 1388), 

Pinbo {J.) Ethnographia Atarantina, 

Il. A pesca. (Tbid., 418-459, 22 fs.) 


a —_— = ES — 


Treats of fishing (implements, nets, 
traps, bouts, etc.) mm the re of Amar. 
ning on the Rio Tamega, Portugal. 


Pocock (W. 1.) Supplementary notes on | 
cal's cradle and string-tricks. ( Folk. 
Lore, Lond., 1907, XV111, “25-3209, 1 fg. | 
Records ani describes four Beacham 
rh “tricks (eéefAede!) —“‘ cutting off 

head,’ watch-guard, mouse alter. 
aatioe button-bole, with comparaive 
note. In of EF. Somerset rr ‘eal’ 
cradle" Is koown os "the hb 


‘the chair,"" etc. 

Mi asingebeios Ueber Masken nel 
] engebriuche im Litschental, Kan- 
ton Wi (Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, 
MCI, BOl-2oy, 205-908, v pl, t fe. } 
Describes the masks of the Litsch valley - 
in the Swiss canton of Valais and their 
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dos Santos se a ( A.) 


ol glass, boue: een stone, and 


| ED 


[u. 3, 1o, 1908 


uses—ae sort of series reficta, with 
comparative notes on similar objects in 
Other parts of the globe. ‘These masks 
are worn bet ance in the year | for three 
Hays in Lent) and then only by young 

tlors, never by married men. A 
Masraatte of sheep skins with cow-bells 
attuched goes with the make kK. 
thinks that these maskings e° back to an 
age-class secret society. Valais the 
barns aed houses atill represent the old 
pile-dwellings. 


soya 

romanes da idade do ferro nas visin« 
honcas da Figueira, ( Portugalin, 1907, 
it, 308-356 tz pl. 4 gx). Treats of 
the pre-Koman * stations"! of the iron 
age in the neighborhood of Figueira, al 
santa Olaya, where were discovered, 
hesides medieval rains and a Luso- 
Roman ‘station, three pre-Koman 
“stations "belonging bly to the 
“savages "' of this region mentioned by 
Strabo, Buildings, metal implements 
and instruments {iron was forged, but 
copper and ‘od baptist objects. imported}, 

t align: local t eure 

exotic eget Natryda and others 1 objects 
and kitchen 
reinse are described. At Ferrestello was 
discovered a necropolis, with inhurmatlon. 
The culiure repeatenied by the imple- 
ments, ete., is the second period of the 
Europenn iron age. but with few and 
unimportant art objecta. Some of the 
Pexttery of foreign aspect muy have been 


mule by Carthaginian immigrants or 


colonists: Someé-came from § 
Schotensack (0.) Usher die Gleichacit- 


igkeit der menschlichen Niederlassung 
im Liss bel Munzingen unweit Freiburg 
1. Ko ood der dem Magdalénien zugehiti- 
zen palfolithischen Schicht von Thaingen 
und Schwelzersbild bel Schafllhausen. 
(A. f Anthrop., Broschwg., 1907, . F., 
VE, 169-179, 3 ply tf.) Against Stein- 
mann, the author holds that the culture- 
deposits of Munzin nN ate posiglacial, 
not inter-glacial, and represent ibe Mag- 
dalenian (80 stone implements sre fig- 
ured}, ai do the ** stations * of Thaingen 
and chweinersbild, Steinmann’ s views 
are criticized in detail. 

I sepol creti di Novilara, 
A. d. Sec, Ram, di Antrop., 
rpo7, X11, 129-142, 9 fea.) Descrip: 
tion and measurements oh 47 skulls ie 

Molaruti antl Servici, two burial p 
at Novilara, At the first and hait: ‘a 
thon, the so-called ** Pelaspic'’ types 


CHAMEERELAIN | 


(Efiipiomder Aefasgicus), watkedly doli- 
c alic, if more common, though 
characteristic of both, 5. believes that 
the remains found at Novilera indicate 
“a late Pelasgic or Mycenean oolony,”* 
This is supported by archeological data 
(stele, ormamenis, ete). <A secon! 
beria! of another | 
red at Novilara. 

stele seem to be in a non-Aryan tongn 

Lh burtal-places. were investignied fa 
deinhumayao. ( Portugalia, Porto, tga, 
il, 4aiv-g3t, 22 tgs.) Describes the 


Lusitanion-Roman burial-places of Bair. 


ral, Villa Verde, ete., and the objects 
found in the graves (clay wessela, ferro 
nigtitefa dishes, glass vases, iron nails, 
pieces of coal, etc. }. 

Aa ae Tbide d'oura de cate de 
Law ech, + [ 44,5 4 9-gFS, 7 pl, 
Describes two gold niris Pah 
clay waste with a piece of melted silver 
ana 


ther with finds wt Affife, ete., the 
undoes earrings represent a prehistoric 
development of gold-working in N. E, 
Portugal, with barbaric technique. 

—— ¢ Cardoso (F:) Note sobre os 
restos humancs da pole de Ferre- 
stello, (Thid., 397-359.) Gives chief 
Meurements of 2 cranis, some | , 
bones, fragments, from the Luso-Roman 
station” of Ferrestello, and compared 
with the human retnuins from the *“sta- 
tion’ of Desterro. The evidence indi- 
cates that the proto-historic population 
of the Mondego valley had approximately 
the same physical characters as the pres- 
ent inhabitants. 

Siret (L.) A 
ACE Te es. 
gay, VIN, 


de poterics pseudo- 
M(L' Anthropologie, Paris, 
of the relations of the east- 
tr and western Mediterranean areas 
from the beginning of the neolithic 
erind, on the disappearance of the 
neolithic * civilization"’ and its replacing 
by the brome age, the. Panic colonies 
ota ey Villarions, the ancient 
ia, its tombs, decorated pottery, 
fbule, ornaments, ashes-urns, amulets, 
funeral stele), the Visigothic necropolis 
of Almizareque, ete,, 5. conclades that 
the so-called 


ple has alko occur- | 
The incriptions on the | 


| 3 
rero(R.) Necropoles Jusitano-romanas 


copper at Castro de Lavndos. To- | 
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at the period of Carthaginian and Greek 
commercia) expansion."’ This tiew, 5. 
thinks, ts made better than the theory 
which attributes these ceramic objects in 
Spain to "a Mycenean influence upon 
Therion artists,."' 


de Sousa (T. M.) Costumes « tmidicoes 


| 


s 








Wakefield (5. 5. 


Warren (5. 


i seo “Mycenesn '' pot: 
tery was intreducer) into Spain bse 


laginians, The Spanish objects of 
this roup form **a vasiety of the art 
épread all over the Mediterranean hasin 


Weston (J. Lj 


Tetrner (F.) Die Slowen. 


agricolus do Minho. 1, Regimen pastoral 
dos pores da Serra da Gerrez, ( Partu- 
galia, Porto, 1907, 1, 459-472 ) Gives 
an account of the primitive government 
in vogue among the pastoral population 
of the Serra doa Gerrex in Portugal, 
turge(W.A.) Thinarrowheads, (Mon, 
Lond., 1907, Vi, 37.) Reports an arrow- 
bead from Derbyshire corresponding al- 
most exactly with that found near Bridg. 
water (Somerset) in shape, size, ond 
Uhinriess. 
ek ( Globes, 
Imachwe., 1907, XCI, 265-270, 3 fps. | 
Treats of the Suwvdniune of ashi 
History (Slovenian greeting, Citecar), 
culomé and umges | wedding, dances, 
ete), house and armngement, hospital- 
ity, amulets, folk-poetry and fabulous 
beings (German texts of 4 songs and a 
frutnlee role 


epitapha are given). Val- 
vasor in 1689 was first fo give 
Wetaila of Slovenian folk-lore: after 


net reais in 875° Torgmai Griln 
1849) gave many of the songs lterar 
form in Geeconas The Slovenians have 
the ** Wanderlost oach Amerika." 

} Marriage customs of 
the southern Gallas. (Folk.Lore, Lond., 
1907, XVII, 319-325.) No wooing; 
marriage negotiations: by relatives on 
both sides; power of paternal uncle; 
bride-price ; visit of groom to bride's 
father; marriage ceremony; address to 
bride by Gitber; fire-making ; name ; 
postion of women (higher than with 
some E, African tribes); polyguiny 
allowed (cach wife has separate dwell. 
ing}; divorce rare; duties of wife; girls 
under control of mother and corrected 
chastity inculcated, 

) The Aint supplies of the 
ancient Cornish, (Man, Lond., 1907, 
VN, 39-41.) Fointa out that ** the 
ral aches of Cornwall which yield 
the chalk flints are clearly Pleistocene, 
50: that if the flint was brought by man it 
was brought by paleolithic and not by 
reniaiot Tee ‘an "sbheurd ond up: 
reasonable " The presence nf 
flint can beter be explained by eleva- 
tiondepression and water action. 

‘The grail and the rites 


by her oly 
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of Adonis, (Folk-Lore, Lomdl., 1907, | 


RVI, 289-305.) Argues that the most 
features of the Bleheris 


characteristic 
Grail story (older than the version of | 


Chrétien | ‘‘are a survival misunderstood 


and imperfectly remembered, of a form. | 


of nature worship, closely allied to, if | 





not identical with, the rites of Adonis 40 | 
exhaustively studied by De Fraser in | 


Tae Golden Bough. The central Sag 
of the Gaiman grail- falle 
thinks, js ‘*a death and failure of vege: 
tation caused by that death."" The 
‘maimed King'’ is also explained by 
reference to the Adonis rites; likewise 
the wasting of the fand, the " seeping 
maidens" (* women weeping 
mus"'), “Phe grail itself “+3 “is no Chris. 
tian pulic; i it acts simply as a food-pro- 
vidling talisman, coming and going 
without visible agency."” The whole 
machinery af the story is, In fact, non- 
(Christian. 
Wieland (Gi. KR.) Faye os fossi) cycads, 
: . J. Sci, New Haven, 1905, 8. 
S., Xx¥, 93- hp ) Notes (p. fbi BS) the ) the 
uae of a fossil ( efreere found 


ancient ruins of the Etruscan village sa : 


cing ps (ea, 4000 years old) on the 
tiver Reno, and bearing evidences of 
having been used as a smoothing or 
sharpening atone, W. has suggested 
that *' nota few of the fossil cycad tronks 
were gathered into towns or cities now 
in rains or venir. since destroyed." 

Zur en Be sig e 


Patt xc, xa 235) 
Tmpartant work os sie 


«Geologic Sas if iis ie SUdilichen 
Ligurien,”’ in the @twdr. a. ofretechen 
Grol. Ges. for 1906. K. found nephrite 
in some tt different places. Prof K. 
has also recently published another 
article on “Der Nephrit des Hodetseces” 


was used much by the lake-~dwellers. 
AFRICA 


Abloge. Same West African costoms 


in Jnr (Dresden) for 1906. serene 


| 
a 


(Folk-Lore, Lond., 1909, xVIT, 86-88, ) 


Notes of taking baby out of cradle, | 
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Archéol. du Dp. de Constantine, 1god 
(1907), xt, 71-32, 6 pl.) Gives ac- 
counl of recent excavations at the Fife 
Sefesticna (?) probably the villa of 
Sallust, the Koman historian and pro- 
eoisul of Numidia at Colonia Venena 
Rusicade, ete. A cmarble founisin was 
discovered in ©8840 af Rasicade. All 
along the shores of the Numidian gulf 
are remains of villas, public monuments 
and temples, 

Carton (—) Cinqui¢me annuaire d'épi- 
graphie africuine, ig05-1906. (Ibid, 
201-267.) Bibliographic index and list 
of African inscriptions (Latin, Greek, 
Punic, Libyan) pemins in 1905-1906, 

bier ey be a6 Etruscan inscription is 


petrae rth A. at station quaternaire 
Ali-Hacha, : Bougie. (Ibid, 119-158, 
To pl, ’ igs.) Describes investigations 
at the quatemary cave of *' Ali Bacha" 
and the “station” in ite neighborhood, 
finds, etc, in 1902 and subsequenily. 
The sheller™ yiekled many flints, etc., 
of the Mousterian type, bul no pottery, 


onl bul twos ens of bowen 
and twa sell Ges beats, Wh ta itself 
was used for burial. Im the first cave 


were found flints, bates, a human skele- 
lon, efe.; in the second cave the skeleton 
ef an-infant; in the third cave o human 
skull, ctc,, and a number of copper ob- 
jects, which the author considers ‘one 
of the earliest attempts to make coins." 
Elsewhere in the cave skull fragmenta, 
teeth, ocher, bite of red hematite, shells, 
animal bones, ctc.,alsa a polished stone 
hatchet. The human bsein ener - 
ed may have been of the Coe Miugnoe 
. See Detiste (F.). 
| Dellale (F.) Oeaxiéme note sor lee os- 
sements homaing préhistoriques de Ja 
Grotte Ali Bache, ‘bid., 197-300, ) 
rief description of « male cranium, 
upper maxillury, lower maxillary, These 
remains resemble the Kabyle and also 
the Cro-Magoon type. No dental of 
alveolar prognathism occurs in the Ali- 
--yareotay sed which belongs to "the pure 


measuring time by cock-crow, dangers of | Fabry (H.) Aus dem Leben der Wapo- 


whistling (forbidden in house, as it in- 
vites snakes, efe.), pregnant woman 
armed af night, hissing, etc., when one 
seca a Hash of lightning, honoring the 
dead at family feasis, ctc., pasting 

younger children over cor of parent, 
Bertrand (L.) Notes et ents sur 
Rusicade. (Rec. d. Doc. et Mem, Soc. 


jporo. ‘Globes Ernschwe., (907, XI, 
107-201, 218-224, 11 igh, map.) Treats 
of the Wapogoro, Bantu natives of the 
Upogoro Mts. in the Mabenge district of 
German E. Africa: Habitat, villages 
and dwellings (very primitive), fool and 
nutrition (cooking entirely woman's 
work), ornamentation and hes! 
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matilations (cicatrization; no tircum- 
cision), clothing [uniform for both 
sexes), weapons aml instruments, not 
numerous, honting and fishing ( passive 
hunting with traps and snares preferred |, 
coltte-breeding ani agricullure (a few 
foats, sheep, and fowl; maire culticated), 
the nyowa or national dance, political 
amd social relations, marriage and do- 


mestic life, birth-customs, religious idens 


(wategs = Siouan tertgnda), medi- 
cine, tline-reckoning, counting, etc, In- 
creasing German inflirence is causing the 
Wapogoro to lose more and more their 
native peculiarities. 


wageee (E.) Ed-Nodjoun ez Zahira. 
xtraits relatif au Maghreb. (| Ree. dd. 
Dec. et Mém. Sec. Archtol, du Dep. de 
Constantine, 1906 [1907], XL, 269-382 
ida tog.) Gives from the Ms, in the 
Hibliothéjue Nationale of Paria numer. 
ols extracts referring to the Maghreb in 
in WVodjowm of Djemal ed-Din Abu'l- 
Mehisin VWosuf ben ‘Tangri-berdi, an 
Egyptian writer, of Turkish origin (a, 
r469 AD, ) 

Frobenius (1..) Ethnologische Ergebnisse 
derersien Reisen der Deutschen Inner: 
Afrikanischen  Forschunags- Expedition. 
(4 £ Ethnol., Berlin, tgo7, xxxIx, 
311-333. 24 pp.) Gives the results of 
ethnologic researches in 1905 in the 
Kassai basin, etc. Houses, bows (map 
of distribution; 9 types), mi bo 
etc, The tribes concerned are Rioque, 
Bapenda, Dakulw, Baluba ( Gechuans 
type |. —the most adaptive and industriotes 
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ofthe Kassal peoples exceeded in intelli- | 


ence only by the Kioque, — Hassongo. 
Mino related to the Batelela-Wakusau 
aod really Mongo, etc. Dr F. considers 
that the styles of Benin bronzes, the 
Saharan escastheds: and the textile pro- 


duets and carvings of the Hakoha belong 


tovether, though their origin is yet un- 
known. The parallelism (p. 332) of 


three series of wioti/i (Benin, Hakuba, 


and Jomsera’) is intercsting amd suRES 
tive, but F. does not commit himself, 

Gaillard (—}  Eiude sur tea lncustres du 
Kas-Dahomey. ( L' Anthropologie, Paris, 
Pgo7, XVIII, 9-125, 1 pl, 7 les.) Treats 
of the lake-<dwellers of the region of Lake 
Nokow! in the marshy delia of the 
Ouéme, ete. Physical characters (lower 
limbs and galt modified by bent Position }, 
dresa antl ormament, habitations (pile 
dwellings, cance-shellers, ele; some of 
these natives are lacustrine only in the 
rainy season), birth, marriage, death and 


Gautier | E. 


Grell (5. ) 
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hariad (children ciremmcion! at about 6 ; 
polygamy in vogue; no tombe on piles, 
va poe always inland for euch vil- 
age}, religion (the supreme fetish is 
Med, —sikots are thunder, smallpox, 
tainhow, -ete.; fetish-«men 2 special 
caste}, social organization (hébliday every 
hve days), iirude (cowrie-monry fine. 
merly}, ing, utts and industries, 
musical instruments, disease and mor: 
tality (smallpox worst; death-mte not 
ubowe go to §0 per 3,000 at the village 
of Avansoori), eic., are discussed. 
F.) Etudes d’ ethnographic 
Sahaticnne, (Tbid., 37-68, 315-332, 0 
pl, t3 figs] Gives the results of inves 
tigations made in tooy-i905 In the 
Shara from South Oran to the Niger : 
The tomba (mrdjenw) of several types 
scattered all over the country traversed, 
particularly at Atn Sefra, Beni Qunif, 
etc., their form, contents, ctc., and other 
sone monuments; rock-scolpteres (al 
Bare, Ain Memnouna, Hadjra Mek- 
tuba, Foum Zeggag, Quan Toura, 
Timissan, Tfor'ass) ; neolithic Wem pocns 
and implenents (from ibe “ stations of 
Ain Sefro, Zofrani, Tar'it, at Savoura, 
Touwt, Abnet, Tanerrenfi, Adr'or’, 
Lfor'uss, Tilemsi, etc). According to 
., the evidence of hand indicates that 
in the neolithic age the Soudan (negra 
of negro métis) idwanee lo the gates of 
Alperia, as now the Berbers have made 
their way even to the Niger, The 
Berber occupancy (marked by arajen, 
rock aculpiures, ancl f warinacrigtioes) 
of this area is relatively recent. The 
Beolithic people of the north were 
nomad Berbers, those of the Central 
Sahuta agricultural negroes, By scratch- 
ing the Tuareg Berber one casily finds 
the negro, Even as inte os the period 
of the Roman conquest the Berbers and 
on aad the Soudan held the relations 
iivdicated, The ressive desiccation 
of the Sahara (nided by the introduction 
of the camel, the Aral conquest, ete,), 
has orem it to the Berbers and closed 
it tothe Soudanese, Much can be urged 
in favor of this view. 
Note sur une inscription de la 
région ile Sénf. (Ree. ¢.. Dec, et Mém. 
Sec. Archéol, do Dep. de Cansiantine, 
igo6 [1907], Xi, t20-018,) Cites an 
imeniption in which are memioned the 
Bavaril, an African people Hving in east- 
em Manrelania at the close of the third 
century A. 1, 

ain (—) Xitoce archtologiqie sur 
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tite irasilique sive A Roois, Cercle 

ehessa. (Ubid., ts9-165. 4 + eh) 

basilica, altar, inncript 
lampa, etc., found at Rowis cod now In 
the Tebessa museum, ‘The altar-stone 
(ates from the time of Faustinus, bishop 
of Tebessa. 

Gutmann (~) The ‘Fabelwesen in der 
Mirchen der W (Globus, 


de 


Hirnschwg., } XCl, 249-243, The | 
¥-: kt } the | 


cycle lege ar 
Walaggn treat of a monster called sian 
bs metamorphosed! hurian being), whe 
not, however, without some kindly 
traits; another fabolous being resembles 

the unicorn of ancient European lore: a 
third is the hage snake, Ao/pieo, and a 
fourth the giunt cow Air. Curious 4 
Nriden, or Afwrrafos, “the tree of the 
undes-world."’ Several legends ore given 
in brief form. Sasbeli and Arab influ- 
Noles on some Santh 


ences are noted. 
Hartland (E. =) 
African tribes, Sor lanl rooy, Vt, 
9-50 i pl, 2 
; ee indtviduals of of Eantu 
thade in 1905 at Victoria Falls, 
Also notes on the mmeums at Pretoria 
aml Bloemfontein, the Bushmen, etc, 
Aen ¢) der gypter und Grie- 
chen. lotus, Rroschwg., 1907, XC1, 
272.) Resumé from Mofwre, March 31, 
1907, of lecture by Dr R. Caton, 
Hinglais (U.) Inscriptions inédites de Ia 
Province de Constantine pendant l'année 
(oe et Doc, ef Mém. Soc, 


de Reo iqod 
fier. Re 7-433 Kecords and 
pub 

various parte [ 


(as ieatetaiuod from 
Constantine, Announa, 
Kbhemissa, M'deourcoch, Guelima, ete, } 


oes phe | 
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of the province of Constantine, and two 
Lyhico- Berber inscriptions ( p. 428) from - 


the rubna of the fountain at Heliopolis. 
Hull (E.) ** Researches in £ By 

Profesor W. M. Flindera Petrie. (J. 
Trank Vict. ‘Tust., Land., 1907, XXXIX, 


23-40.) Critical review and résumé of 


Prof, Petrie's Meterreter im Strat (1906), 
rf comments by several other mem: 


arco Sar une eet scaphotde 
; See Brite: rE Antheonale. 
we Pari, 1907, Care 369-379, 4 fs.) 
Treats of a head of w statuette said to 
have heen found at Mit-Rahinch in the 
ruins of ancient Memphis { probably, as 
BL. Loertel thinks, of the Greeo- Roman 
- The cranial type is that known 
as annular scapbocephualy. The head is 


| Mercier . iG) 


Johnson (J. 


vou Luschan |F. | 
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with the seaphocephalic skull of 
‘gyptian mommy. ‘The figurine rep- 
cisents possibly a syphilitic subject. 
FE.) Note on o@ stone imple: 
ment from the bate valley, South 
Africa, (Man, Lonil,, 1907, Vil, 
83, 1 ig.) Describes an implement ot 
Solurio-Magdalenian type from the Em- 
babaan valley, and of more recent date 
probably than those of the Acheulean 
type reported from the tin-bearing 
gravels of this stream. 
Ueber Boote aus 


Raumrinds. ( Kepr. from Aus der Natur, 
1907, ty.) Treats of boats of 
bark with, special ee tie to a pas 
sage in an anon Prripiur wari 
Eeythrel dating ‘from t ihe ta lust half of the 
first century A. 1h, relating to the island 
of Menuthias, i e. Zanzibar, and to = 
bark-boat from. the Mozambique cost, 
now in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde, of 
which a detailed description is given. 
The two great '" bark t orens’' of 
the globe are America and intralla: 
Maclaud ({—j noe anthropel 
cur les Diola de le Liaiabiione © fra 
Peat ayrea ing Paris, persist XVII, Pada 
) After treating briefly of the 
hath tat, tribal divisions (the to sections 
number some 100,000 seals, the Dismate 
and the Diola of Fogny being the lurg- 
cat), history, ¢tc., of the Diola of Felup 
les of the lower river Casamance, 
est Africa, Dr M, discusses physical 
characters — stature, color, hair, consti- 
tution, features, mutilations, etc. — and 
gives details of description and measure- 
ments of the skull and skeleton of 
Silat, a Diola chief (a characteristic 
negro), now in the Museum, T 
writd of the ethnic unity of the abor- 
ines Of West Africa, Dr M. thinks, 
iS seh very probably true, remains to he 


Une inscription arabe de 
Constantin. (Rec. d. Doc. ot Mém. 
Sec. Archéol. du de Constantine, 
igo [1997 ], XL, 383-386.) Records 
an inscription {in nara characters) 
of 1793 4. »., from the Arab cemetery, 
in memory of “Mohammed ben Reduan, 
whose father was cadi of Bett-cl.Nal, 

de | t].) Note sor lincertitude de 
la chronologie relative des faite is- 
torques. = ( L. Anthropologie, aris, 
1907, XVI, 380-353, 0 fe) [husteates 
theoretically, on the basis of observa- 
tant in North Africa, the difficulty of 
basing chronology correctly upon the 
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superpositions observable in the allow, 
In caverns, ele 
Pallary (.) Le prehistorique Saharien, 
(1bid., 140-145.) Résumés the data in 
the article of, B, Flomand and Lient. 
Col, Laquitre on ** Nouvelles recherches 
rnd le préhistorique dan le Sahara et 
Huan afvicnas pays ofaneis,’’ in the 
Arius a Fume, ey 204-24 
— Kecherches ues gor le 
littoral du Maret 1906. Ibe. 3o7— 
314, 4 fi Noles on a of prehis- 
eee a im cep on the coast of 
Motocen, — [Hints mare), 
Mélila, ‘Tetuan | traces a '" stations"), 
Centa (oo 'station”' found), ‘Tangier 
(nothing ancient), Larache (flints and 
turtzites abundant, same fine}, Rubat 
implements of Pleistocene epoch dis- 
covered here, for the firat time in Mo- 
rocco), Casablanca | ‘station ’* at Onck), 


| 





| 


Masagan, Saffi (no characteristic ** sta. | 


tions"), Mogador, etc. The oldest 
‘siation' on the Morencen Iittoral be- 
longa to the Pleistocene. Further ex- 
loration of the bed of the Qued-bou- 
cette at Kabat and the clifis from 
Rubat to Mazagan is desirable. 


Passarge (5.) Ophir and die Simbabye- | 


kultur. (Globus, Hrnachwg., t907, XCI, 
tes acal\ a Randall-Maclver's 
theory of the Middle Ages origin of tie 
Zimbabye ruins and argues that **Ophir"' 
was in Rhodesia and these famous re- 

mains ore to be attributed to the exten- 
#on to thet region of Sabean culture. 

Robert | A.) Jocuments romains divers 
découverts dans la commune miste des 
Maadid, (Rec. d. Doc. et Mém, Soc. 
Archéol. du Dép, de Constantin, 1906 
| 1907 |), XL, g9-1o4, 2 (gs.) Briefly de- 
scribes Roman inscriptions, tiles, a Ro- 
man brooch, and a Lybian-Berber in- 
“seri (at Qulad-bou-Kera). 

—— |.es cottes de mailles de la mosquée 
de Sid-el- -Djoudi, (Thid., 1og-10g, 3 
pl.) Brief account of the six coats of 
mail said to have belonged to the mara- 
bout Sid-el-Djoudi, bat probably. origi- 
naling from. the warriors of the Duc de 
Beaufort, killed at the siege of Djidelli 
in 1664. 

Rouquette ban A. rit La nécropole numide 

ef romaine d'Aln-el-Hout, environs de 

Souk Aires, Province de Constantine, 

Algérie. (Thid., 82-95, 7 pl.) Gives 

account of the ex tion af the Jittle 

Numidian-Roman burial-place of Ain-el- 

Hout and the discoveries made —graves 

(incineration, inhumation, holes in 


rotke}, mecriptian [one only), fungrary 
objects af terra colte (56 lawpa, 2 urns, 
§ dishes, 12 onguentaria}, marble (2 
lables), glass (14 unpoentaria), ivory 
(12 pins), bronze (lamp souffers, hhulx, 

rings, bracelets, atyli, mirror, compass, 
lantern, ete), iron {knife blade, naila}, 
ead (a apoon of spatula), coins, ete. 
The necropolis probably belongs to the: 
close of the first century, B. C,,.or to the 
first century A. &., and was used during. 
the firat two centaries A. D., covering a 
period from incineration with funerary 
object, to inhumation without them, 


Sabatier (—} Musdede Tébessa, ( Rec 


d. Nat, ibid, 1-7o.) Descriptive cute- 
logue of the objects imide and oatside 
the temple—pottery, tiles, painted tera. 
CVs tatuary, mosaics, marble and stone 
statuary, sculplure, architectore, votive 
stele, altars, ete., inacriptions, Mone and 
marble objects, bronze and other metals, 
glass, etc., dedicntions, funeral monw- 
samen rere tones, etc, ,funeral epg: 

raphy, Christian and heathen antiquities, 
etc. Morethan 1000 objects are listed. 


Seton-Karr (H. W.) On o mani from 


Upper Egypt, (Man, Lond., 1907, 
vit, 4, 1 ig.) Note on “a rare, iW not 
unique "" type, showing a Ape atyle 


of hafting. It may possibly be modern, 
nothing bemg known its exact 
provenience, 


— (E.) ana Joyce (T. A.) Note 


e southern Ha. tl (Ubid., Ba- 
. t pl, 2 fen) Tresctibes hahitar, 
aoe ornament, insn-smelting, social 


a a Taney -Cusinimna, cros-bow 
Gaaek on a child's toy), religious 
ideas, ele. Boys are ciscumcieed before 
they are a year old. No tattooing or 
cicatrization in vogue. The northern 
tribe practise cannibalism. 


Vel (A.)  Excorsion archéologique sur |e 


territoire de la commune miste i' Ain- 

Ml" Tila, Pag a Doc, et Mém, Soc, 
Archéal. du . de Constantine, 1906 

ey], 167-186, 9 fgs.) Describes 

gure of god Sylvanus, dedicatory in- 
scriptions, milestones, ruins, megalithic 
graves (at Sila, some 2,000 In number), 
prehistoric station (grotto), hill-aide 
caves, etc. 


— Découvrerte d'une statoe antijwe & 


Sedjar, ancienne Kepublica Subrnuar- 
Hanorum.  (Tbid., 87-105, 2 pl.) 
Treats of a male statue af the second 
century, representing perhaps Apuleius 
or Fronte, or some other notable person 


of this epoch. 
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ASLA 
Baelz (E.) “ur Vors amd Urgeschichte 
# 1 Ethnol., Berlin, tgo7, 
XEMIX, 251-310, 95 fs. | After brief 


discussion of Ainu (more Caucasian — 


than Mongolian) and other elerwents 
of population, Dr &. treats of shell- bea 


mel Catations’? of the slone age, and the — 


remains and adie esa etc,, there dis- | 


covered) (best ceramic objects, particu- 
larly clay hums figures in NS. Japan, — 
anvirmal | Tore aod small), bronze 


a7 (little kewwn ; at least 1,500 
1d), irom age (* the dolimen period "— 
four typed; walang? of emperor graves | 


and its remains (swords, me Offa: | 


mens, pottery, clay hgures, and images }. 
The esaes i atl Japau ts found 
exclusively, and the iron-culture almost 
ripe west of a brond iathmusin E, 
lat. 236-147, north of which is found 
the neolithic culture (here but a single 
iron-culture ** island ** i, @. 
about Tokyo}, Five other dolmen-centers 
occur, two on the island of Kiushin. 
The ‘age of the dolmens,—they ave 


tH) eceeril, — ih bly from, 400 8, ¢. 
Resin D. Aing are the stone- 
ae of Jn the hronzre-age 

S, W, expelled or subdued 


snita stock ; the iron-age 
steals W. represent A canguet- 
nie who ultlinate y took possession 
of the whole empire, 
Bernstein (Der) in. China. Spe 


Hrnachwe,, ee MET, 3 eee, ne | 
ier 


SuUne the 
m Aveo. Pyeng nihres. ditar., 1997, 
l, 211-244. 
Dalton (O. M.) Gendhara sculptures. 
Man, Lomi., 1907, Vil, 69-70, I Ey.) 
descri of a panel in gray schist 
showing © of Greco-Roman ip- 
foence, particularly atelle corniiz wpon 
which one of the fig sith. 

Faber (E.) Contribution to the nomen: 
clature of Chinese pane (J. SN, Chica 
Branch K. Asiatic Soc., Shanghai, 1907, 
XXXVIL g 164, ) Treats of the iden- 

tifcataces of the cieutcemes contained in 
e Chtocan bok pollinbel. Bra im the 
seventeenth ar and several times 
sioce, At pages 139-160 is given an 
alphabetical fist of scientific plant- 
names with their Sreieres in Chinese, 
Rated on MS. of Dr F., revised by Dr 
Harchet and the sili. 

Beri H.) The Cochin tribes and 
castes. (Man, Lond., 1907, Vit, 41 te 

Based on the monographs publish 


ee ooo 


L. A. Krishna Tyer, The Raclir hilf- 
men, KK. thinks, present **distiner 
negroid features," and tend to sw = 
“the view now gaining ground 

negro or iy Seah nt formed the slike 
stratum of populations of Southern 
India, which i6 now almoat exclusively 
inhabited by Dravidians and Kolarians 
from Central Asia."" 


| Masterman (F. W. G.) Recent dis- 


covertcs In Palestine in relation to the 
Bible. (J. Trans, Viet. Inat., Lond,, 

1907, RXXIX, 218-254.) ‘Treats of ex- 

eavationd at Tell el Hesy (on the edge 
of the Philistine plain} and other south: 
eri tells: ‘Tell «ef Mutasellim, Tell el 
Tawannk, etc. Also (pp, 225-249) the 
religious beliefs and eu. ture of the early 
inhabitants as revealed by the examina. 
tion af tombs, high-places, “ The 
poltery- ek recognized are: t. Prehie 
toric (earlies! pottery of Gener. ra, g000 
#.c.); 2. Historie? 1) early Amorite ‘or 
rimital via -Leraclite (ante 600 he); ai 
later nie or late pre-Israclite ( 1600- 
oo hc.) 5 3) Phenician influence 
[i700-100 mec.) 4) later Phenician 
(tooo-Soo tic. and later); §) Hellenic 
inflarnce (Bo0-6oo mc.) ; b ) later Hel- 

lenic; 7) Roman. 


Morse (H. 8.) Currency in China. {). 


A, China Branch EK. Asiatic Soc., 
Shanghal, 1967, XxxVill, 1-60, 8 pl. | 
Interesting accont of ‘those systenn 
which lead direetly to the modern cur. 
rency practice of the Empire '* — copper 
Phe Ls Paper money, silver currency, 
Odlisg 
CW.) Orissa: a litth known 
ptonnceof the Indian empire. (J. Trane 
rich Inat., Lond, rgoy, XXIX, 119- 
145.) Treats of ‘lang giuge | Uriya, a 
distinct Aryan dialect with u special al- 
pane) and inscriptions, rellgion (holy. 
a o Baki and then also of Hin- 
Os}, Jaganath worship, population 
i inctistries,. ele. ), sockety 
aod life (few criminals of any 
caste), a Rdhood (children universally 
happy). Un Oviaen still exist remains of 
the different culture-wavea that have 


pase over India. 


Louse (W.H. D.) Presidential address, 


| Polk-Lore, Lonel, r907, xvii, 12-23, 

"reats of the Pail Jataka Book, birth- 
stories af Buddha, a ¢ollection, which 
seen to have existed even before the 
aplit of the northern and southern Bud- 
dhists and to have been esteemed sacred 
ca, 300 years after the death of Gautama 
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Buddha. The Jataka book hae connne- 
one with snes Adler, the Gest 
Vomanoran, and a pool deal of modern 
Oriental folk-literature, as R. mits erLit, 
There are alan numerous allusions i in the 
/eafaéa to superstitions, charms, bncan: 
tations, ete, 
Sarasin (F. w. FP.) Die Steingelt der 
Weddas, (Globus, Brischwg., 1907, 
MCI, 255-296, ) Brief letter announcing 
“discovery. in Nilgala, the center of 
the Vedde country, of chips, knives, ar- 
rowheads, scrapers, and other stone in 
plements, proving fully @ stone pee for 
this interesting primitive Tn 
these caves holes co heen 
found the evidence if « stone a for the 
prehistoric Vedas. 
Spoer (itr: H.H.) The powers of evil 
in Jergsalem, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1907, 
XWU, §4-76). Treats of folk- lore af 
water and the bath, invocation of name 
of God against evil spirits, srs, Chris- 
Han and Moslem bath-formula, ea 
and their doings, sacrifice, annual tates 
lem) pilgrimage ta the shrine of 
In the desert of Jaden, use of “ revenge 


image" for bewitching by Arabs, nean- | 


drake, laces and standin 
spirits bi é pparitions pair teens Wace 
trees, sanabeins: Jewish folk-lore concemn- 
ing jJianz, divination, children's games, 
atte. & quarries,"’ ‘tomb of Ra- 
Turner (F, 5.) Menciua (J. Trans. 
Vict. Inst., Lond, tgo7, XXXIX, 255- 
ria Outlines Ne ees of the 
nese plillosapher nc), par- 
tienlarty ie doctsine of the Ariel 3 ant 
inherent ness Of human nalare, 
batarsd (G. EL) Survivals of primitive 
re 


PYRE ta6-te6 3 a pl) In Asia Minor 





among the people of Asia Minor, 


hoth estecarnetantes’ and Christianity . 


carry with them moch of old heathen 


beliet. as the Oriental churches jhe 
Trinity is tically the vie haaie the Son, 
and the Virgin Mary—this dur to the 


dincination a of belief in the mother prin: 
tiple in the divine nature. Sacrifice still 
holds a large place in the religion of the 

le. nore lore of the aainte (5t 


enerated by Armenians, 
George is aril Turks alike ; shrines once 


Mohammedan and sow Chistian, and 
vice-versa} is paralleled by lore of /imms 
and evil epirits. Belief in the **evil 
eye '" is general, Religious festivals on 
moutitain-tops in sammer are held by 
Armenians as ‘well as Greeks, and there 
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— A New Zealand bas, sig 


vao 


Howitt (A. W.) 


Krimer 


Krause (F.) 


159 


are perceptible "traces of wm primitive 
agrivuliural religious year." Luck and 
prognastics af all sorts are believed in, 


INDONESIA, i aaa 
POLYN NESI 


(T. W. - [ngata, chief 


PEdge 
of Rublans Solomon islands, lied 1906, 


Man, Lond, 1907, ¥N, 22-23, 1 fg-} 
haces bricAy the funeral of the chief 
Mourning Intts to% days, though not 
observed so strictly as formerly. 

( Thid., 


7 tiple Brief description of a 
ruta Siete: = ‘tether ber, op Appr 

seat Gogh age and showing evidence of 

g been worked on with stone tools. 

Possibly used for storing greenstone 


Meres, etc 
Gennep (A. z Questions suttraliennes, 

(Tbid., 23-24.) Keplies to a critique by 

A. Lang and diseonscs the priniitive 


Australian theories: of hina, 
The native tribes of 
Southeast Australia. ( Folk. phi 


1907, inal 166-186.) Reply to and 
critique of previogs article by Ms WW, 
Thomas. Argues that the classificatory 


iyitem is closely connected with pir 
‘aura tartiage. The tparmwalin is 
‘not a claxsticatory term, hui defines 
the relation between two individuals."* 
Dr H. considers that the maa relation. 
nit ‘restricted the raope of an earlier 
whier litere to the present limits 
of the Fic fokart marriage. *" Preoeding 
this witler license was a period af proimis- 
cuity, The proup mother’ is ales dis- 
cussed. Dr Howitt died March 8, tco8, 
(A.) “ur Tutauierung der 
Mentawei-Insulaner. (A. f Acthrop., 
Hiroschug., 1907, N. F., V1, 36-41, 
5 fgs.) Descri lattooing (breast, 
belly, back, leg, arm, tani, ete. ), 
among the Mentawei islanders, gives 
native technical terms with interpreta. 
tioms, ete. The locality concerned is 
Pageh. K. compares his observations 
with those of Vila —he considers incor: 
rect the statement of V. that these 
islanders are wery dirty and have ** flag 


font.’ 
Zor Ethoographie der Insel 
Nissan, dasha d. stadt. Mos. if Vilerk. 
m Lerprig, 1906 [1907], 1. 44-159 
136 pee) Hased on the clk colleen 
from Nissen, an island in the Solomon 
group, now in the muscom “Treala of 
name, | phy, people ( northernmost 
oui lier of dark Meluncalane: mixed with 


160 


mir jana; probably from Hoka origi- 
|, population (about 1,500), tribes 

(di dist a tribe in each), political re- 
tions (class-distinctions and slaves un- 
known), forms of greeting (few, due to 
lack of class distinctions}, Inw, war, 
farnily aint narra nt disease, death, re- 
(Tack ce So 0 
ackin ), greed ( dialectic ences 

i Ly), ieee ned slested hawsebrni fil- 
ing, kitchen wiensils, food op its prepa: 
ration, tobaccoand betel-nut, clothing and 


ornaments (combs ; ear, forchead, neck, 
ornaments; armilets, belts, 

les} rain caps and cloaks}, paint- 

ing, sively and artificial nvutilations 
(ear and nose 


boring ; no cirewmcision ), 
ast (pp. 98 98-124), fishing and other 
! te and other means of 


brousorte te staitctarcs (shell 
money 5 a? native pottery; busketry, 





weaving, ¢tc.), musical jnstraments 
(drums, utes, signal shell), dance jand | 
dance clubs), oftwoserts, festivals 


(death, bouise finishing, boaat-building, 
harvest cenesiontes), trade and commerce 
(several sorts of currency), etc, The 
island of ‘Wissen is nt as the 
northemmest re ative of the cule 
ture-area of the Wt, Solomon ide, and 
forms a sotable link in the intercourse 
tale th these and Bismarck group. 
“Es Ausiralia: Prayer. (Man, 
noe, WO, 65.) Reply to 
Marett [q. ¥.) ing prayer among 
Australian 


gines as reported by 
eal Langlob Parker 
—— Conceptional Scag ag vee and exog. 


ligendes df Australse Paris, 1900). 
Marett (R. RK. (Pat Prayer. 
we ibe, ‘a= jons the validity of 


Pennie cases =o prayer Sgr ig Pee the es 
ate Lang 
Panter. 5 ie ee Hand- 


ste bad ERY" Kommetl (.Abh, 


pe atte eee hie tor, 
V1, [-x, 1-308 Maps. 
Pebes: tae ot tae Trendbook of the 
Dutch Indies" treat ok 


iy and immigrant. Mo Negrita | tribe | 


has yet been shown to exis 
fe burch Ta ndia,—such alleged ** black" 
tribes turn nor to be aye. very sate 
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civilization, character and life. Brief 
sections follow on the Arabs, Chinese, 
and Europeans, (hn pages 202-201 ure 
considered the art industries of the na- 
tives—architecture (temple ruins of 
Java), textiles. (in particolar faftt,, 
eather work (figures for puppet-shows 
are a Javanese apecialty je carving, @tc. 
The native ton of the ich 
Indica i eet 10.9 per 
cent,, 1885-1890, 11.4 per cent. and 
1895-1900 the increase was 3,016,156. 
Of the alp awe in “5 the Janne 
Bali, mpong, Muacas- 
sar-Huginese-E feaich biamavan ore of 
Hindu origin; Aijeh and coe Ard 
and the Roman alphabet has been 
intedubed among some tribes (p. 9). 
Hinda and Arab influences in religion 
have been im: and “a large 
of the culture of the natives of the Archi- 
Pl ef Hindy-Javanese origin." 
br & does not: take a high view of the 
character of the Malayan peoples. The 
Ambe of the Dutch Indies came chiefly 
from [ladramant [E. iseagra and 
brought oo women with them, ng 
Malay women of the country, 
Chinese have not mingled so much with 
the natives, and the author considers a 
general mixture im i The Euro- 
-Malay ca (mostly illegitimate ) 
in many places already affected the 
shysical and aes the mental type of the 


29). 


uropean popula 
Seidel (H.) Die gp lng und wirt- 


schaftliche Lage auf den Nenen Hebei- 
den. (Globus, goa Igo7, XCI, 
261-264. 280-285, § fea.) Discusses 
the political and ee relations of 
the New Hebrides | ins some notes. 

on the aborigines { physical characters, 


ruse: succes canoes |, missionary cfiforts, etc. 
—— = We) Aust marriage 
(Fel: Lore, Lond, 1907, 


et iy 306-318. Reply to and criti- 
previous article by Dy prec Wr. 
Howitt, Discusers tearatnolngy): eee 
of eoctal evolution, origin raravital 
terms, meaning of majgadra and 
fendri, and area of ean custo. 
Ay Notes on Reanei 
brichy of en ori [ probably cast- 
aways [rom the N. rig Cruz), cloth- 
weapons, tree-catting, tat ete. 
The oumerals 1— sane mew ciher 
37) indicate the Pal 


origin origin of she hoe nee pet erect de 
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have now arrived at the + hoop-iron 


AMERICA 

Balfour(H,\ Haida portrait-mask, (Man, 

d., 1907, Vil, 1-2, 1 pl.) Describes 

a omosk carved from o solid block of 

wood some 40 years ago by a Haide 

Indian, intended to be a portrait of bie 

wife, anc "'a good [ikeness.’' Thilo 

mask now inthe Pit Rivers Museum, 
Oxford. 

Batres (L.) Les fouilles opdstes & Ttoti- 
huocan, (Congr. Int.d.Amér,, *v Sess, 
Québec, 1906 [1907], 11, 279-282.) De- 
scnihes excavations begun in 190g under 
auspices of Mexican government, Pyra 
mid and Temple of the Sun in particular, 
The ‘city appean to have been de: 
stroyed by fre. “The excorations so far 
‘have revealed magniticent archeological 
treweures."* 

Boas (F.) Notes on the Ponka Grammar. 
(Ibid... 327-337.) Outlines the pram- 
mr of the Pon anguage the 
siouan stock, richer In morptohiey than 
the Dakota, Articles jinanimate, ani- 
mite, or pashetinitey piidehuirnalgr 
personal, anil poseatve pronouns, the 
verb (instrumental, localive prefixes ; 
pronominal forms, indirect object, parti: 
cles, etc, ), are cited and explained. In 
Ponka the irregularities of the verb arn 
much greater than in Dakota, and the 
wealth of form in the article is: phe- 
nomena, 


Breton (A.) The wall paintings a1 
Chichen: Itza, (Ubid., 165-169.) De. 
scribes briefly paintings, method (evi 
dence of two artists, one ooreful and 
methodical, the elher mere impetuous), 
colors (two reds, (wo blaes, four greens, 
yellow, white, blick, purplish tint, and 
marie tones of flesh color), figs Dif- 
erent mce-types are represenied. Scenes 
of sectifice anil of war are a deh Prk 
some personages are painted life-size. 
To the grafts: of the noche devotees 
have been sdded names of the local 
tourists, Careletenets of copyists has 
Injured some of the paintings. 

Bushnel] (0. 1, Jr.) Primitive salt- 
tuking inthe Mississippi valley. (Man, 

» 1907, VI, 17-28, 1 pl, 5 fee.) 
Describes, with account of pottery, im- 
plements (stone, bone), animal remains, 

s, etc. (probably refase-heaps cic. |, 
found in a very aggeecap, tee exten: 
‘sive salt-making site, near the village of 
Kimmawick, [efferson Co., Missonri, 
It had probably been abandoned before 


AML AMTH,, M, 8., BD-EE, 
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the arrival of the French in Louisiana, 
and was similar to the alte on Black 
river teferred to by Liu Prete At 
Kitmnswick no objects of European 
workmanthip were found in either the 
sUpersiratim df the stone-lined graves 
near hy, . 

Chamberlain (A, F.) South American 
linguistic stocks, (Congr. Int. 
Amér., x0" Sen, Québer, 1906 [1907], 
MH, §57-204.) Points out need of reaps 
of distribution of &. Ametican stocks 
feince completed hy the author); dia 
Cusees recent classiticutions, Gives }isd 
af 83 stocks with locations, ete. 

Chaorency (tt. de) Deux contes dex 
Indiews Chentales. 4 Chid,, go7=316, } 
| French text of two tales (* Fourteen 
forces, or the govlson of the brother,’ 
) and Joan Clapi, of Ashes John’ eof: 
lected among the Chontal Indians sl 
| (Ouxses by FOE. Belmar, Both stories 
are perhaps more European than aborig. 
inal, the second belonging in the Cin- 
tterella cycle, though very distantly, 

De Cora (Angel). An effort to ricaihage 
Indian act. (Thid., 205-209, } Argues 
igaine! the ** attempt to tranévlorn the 
Indians inte a brown Caucasian within 
the space of five vears or a llith: more."' 
Criticiee’s exhiblts of Imiinn school work 
done under dominance of white ideas; 
points ont | rewilts achieved when 
“young Indians recognized themselves 
is such and came into their own."' 

Dionne (N. EL) Les-tangues sauvages du 
Canada ef oraisea dortinicale, (ibid. 
att-210.)  Printsside by sideand points 
eit differences between the transbuthcnss 
of the Lord's Prayer in the language of 
the Montagoaiz Indiana by Father [Le 
Jeune in 1634 and Father La Brose ins 
1767. The differences ** indicate rather 
@ progress in the language than an ineon- 
sistency in the way of speaking." 

~~Bizeon (RK. B.) Linguistic relatic 
within the Shasta, Achomawj stock, 
(Tbid., 265-263.) Treats of the lexical 
antl grammatical differences among the 
various langrua (Shasts, Achomnwi, 
Atsngewl, New River, Konomiky, and 
Okwanoten, the last a dialect of Shasta) 
of this stock, In the Achomawi and 
Atsugewi 35 per cetit, of the vocabulary 
are alike, thet ling two-thirds being 
radically distinet; and but 15 per cent. 
of the Shasta vocabulary is represented 
Inthe Achomawi-Ateuge wi. The New 
River agrees with Achomawi-Atsugewi 
in cx, 8 per cent., and with Shasta in 
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ca. 16 percent. The limit of difference 
4 teached in the Konomibu. In this 
stock striking grammatical variations 
=< occur, tf haley in the pronouns 
Acoording io Der p., 

lingaoistic and considerable 

ik eh af a whole Cali- 
efon region is dur to progres- 

sive sire ciueatatiaion, riiher than to the 
crowding into this restricted area of 


remnants of | ly discrete stocks. 
See Amer, Anthrop., 1905, N.S, VI, 
15-217. icy aaron 
Evans ert 
ound T ateah, morthioe Che Chile. (Man, 
Lonil., 1907, Vil, af barat |.) From 
graves excavated in the A beaches of 


Taltal three classes of pottery have been 
taken, all of which were probably of 
local ‘ origin — Peruvian black ware is 
wanting and there is *'a total absence of 





is pictured. 
Oagees (A.) Origine de la civilisation 
Tl Amé bieme (Cong. 


riya 
Int. dd. aah ey Seas Quebec, 1906 
{19071 i, "171-178. ) From analogies 
hitecture, omamentation, social 
crgnizaton ett, the author attributes 
civilization to the 
WiCilkines” ofS W. Asia, Chaldea, and 
Assyria, who reached the New World by 
way of S. E. Asia, Malaysia, Polynesia. 
Jette {I- ) On the language of the Ten‘a. 
( Man,, Lond., go7, Vil, §1-§6.) Treats 
of (alphabet and soeindds, Inwa 
of euphon ies, 
etc., of may) "., it Attia lan- 
guage spoken in four dialects int 
Anvik-Tanana region of Alaska, 62°-67 
nm. lat, 199°%=1607 w. long. 
Kanz (0. F.) New observations on the 
occurrences of | 
fee 
dh oAmér. xve Sess, Quebec, 1906 
1907], 11, 289-305.) Notesont 


= : 


Nt southern M Eo saa a | 


and its occurrence in - 


60 miles from the well-known 
oot ot Pachuca), amber (fran Santo 
Demningo; natives said to have burned it 
in their religious rites), catlinite, etc. 

Lehmann (W.} Altmexikanische Mo- 
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stones of archec- | 
America. (Congr. Int. | 





saiken im Kgl, Museum filr Volker- 
kunde au Heriin. are Rn gy 5 4 
fys.) Describes « 

the collection of A. ¥. Hani dit Nh a 
aguar head from the Hevern collection, 
ines now in the Royal Ethnological 
Museum, Berlin. Of soch ancient Mexi- 
con and Central American mosaics bu! 23 
exist in European museums. The Ber- 
lin Museum possesses also a mougic skull- 





— Ergebnisse ond der mexi- 
kanischen Forschung. (A, f A 
Binschwg., 1907, 8. F., Vi, 15-16 
2 pi.) Rasamts eats ad lems at 
Mexican anthr philolo, 
ethnology, with i Liiogra 
erences and Se ctaaies ok value of various 


authorities L. believes mon to be so 
old in America as to be practically au- 
ftochthonoms (there has been no contact 
between the Old World and the New 

from the earliest times), The physical 
anthropology of the Mexican Indians ia 


in « Very unsatisfactory state (the 
American race" waa uni only al 
the beginning}. Among the eS 
of Mexico of independent | are 


Crom) (the Otumis are thought recy 
to represent the real aborigines af the 
country), Totenaco, Tarascon, Mistero- 
Zapoteco, Mixé-Zoque, Huave, etc. 
The Huaxteco is perhaps the oldest mrem- 
ber of the Mayan family, Some of the 
tribes in ancient Mexico eclrees with 
the Mayan culture-group 
149-166 Dr L. dibciniees cli climate, ge 
culture, sociology, intellectual culture, 
ete. He sees in the “ Toltecs"' a Nahos 
of from whom both Mezican and 
ayan peoples received their culture. 
\(1-) + Boman (E.) La question 
{puie, gto Int. d, Avér,, xv" 
1g07 1, 1, t79- 
186, j seat, nae tot it Ariat ile ts 
geography of the Calchaquis, the monn- 
ments, eth phle material, ete., of 
the Cale | region, ithe history aed 
capt of the Ando- Peruvian aren, 
Pte hres tare reached are that 
wi culture is really a Diaguite 
ase) that the Diaguito culture in 
almost all its details belongs archeol 
ically with the great pre-Columbian civill- 
sheqel Peru; that no distinct +" (Cal- 
af race ’' existed, aod no relationship 
of the so-called ‘« Calehanuis ™ to the 
Pucbios Indians of N. Ameticn can be 
maintained, 


| Lemoine (Fire) Le genie de Ia langue 


CHAMBER LAIN ] 


Algonquine. (Ibid. 225-242.) Qhuilines | 
the 
verb, and veteal tie particles) of the Algun:- 
kin, spoken at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, Maniwaki, etc:, at meet 
Barriére, Victoria, Temiskami 
Abitibi; at Grassy Lake, Golden Lake, 
and at Mattawa. According to Father 
L. the elementary words of Algonkin are 
ad short as those of French ; : the Jan- 
guage is really neither Mabie nor 
menyiipedslion, This language was-stn- 
edrlier by C 
Mavor ( J.) The Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
abe Sige Mo., Torante, sce Vill, 
45.) Notes on the | k and 
aes Eskimo of the coast east oad west 
of the Mackenzie, based on letters of V, 
Stefinssen, time, | etc. ‘Their 
embers have seriously aieienied.. the 
unatamaA are "inland, der buciing 
Eskitmo,”" 
(1.). The Navaho noun, 
‘Congr, Int, d. Amér,, AV" Sess, 
Québec, 1906 [1907], 1, 243-254. } 
reats of Navaho nouns from the et - 
logical standpoint (4 clastes: rniiica 
verbal, compet, foreign, —- radical 
DOUnS are oe Or More & ables), 
pansies Hil range penser i 
t r lhings are often atyled 
mueeeale weaker, aenthes, etc., Rigel 
personifications rare; no special formes 
tor plural, — terns of relationship, how- 
ever, seem to have separate forms ; de- 
clension ; augmentation and diminution 
ex adding adjectives; home- 
ayme and non ys Maro! | tA 
come Certain Naveho nouns 
in particular are also discussed : fess 
for wagon, siyassia nickel, sitar | Ero, 
Kaos, eT 
Rivet (— 


Igo7, RVTII, 333-368, o igs. ) Fini 
of a valuable monograph on the 
Hears Indians of Eenador, with abund- 
ant bibliogra references, map, etc. 
‘The hime. Xivuro, Xibaro in lien, 
with many varieties since), hubitat 
Pistaes), nor rivers Santiago, Morona, and 
and mission efforts, 
penpranical due distribution (list of mumer- 
ous oaeY tribes), population (ca. 20,000), 
physical ters (stature below aver- 
age, skull sub. -brachycephalic; body- 
painting}, material life (dress simple; 3 
sorts of "crowns"! ; car-rings, necklaces 
belts, ete.), ore discussed. Dr R.'s 


noun, adjective, pronoun, | 


ing, anid | 
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— Vorabulur 


Schmidt (M.) 
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study bi a welcore addition ta the litera 
sence by a: Jivaran stock. 

kK.) Grenada, (Globus, Bros. 

re 1907, NCI, 233-235, 4 igs.) Con. 

fans @ few notes on the nepro popu- 


lation, 
Cholesund Chorties, (Congr. Int. d. 
Amer. XV? Ses., Qutbec, 1906 els 


i, 423-435, map.) Treats of the past 
distribution leg the (Chol ae Cherti 
language. © sprakers of Chol and 
Chorth t Central ani How nunuber 
20,000, the related Chisequefios, Lan- 
quineros, and Cahaboneros 10,000, = [ir 
S. thinks that the Lacandones and 
Acalones of - 16th wos 17th centuries 
also spoke Chol. The Chol-speakin 

Lacondones of eastern Chiapas have hid 
their place taken by ipovsir nile: = diy—he the 
name of Lacandonea. Choles of 
Britieh Honduras are cv bs gir eggnans 


Pocoman von jihpee (Tbid., 440- 
465.) Vocabulary of some 270 words 
in paraiiel columns, tumerals, pronouns, 
conjugalion, and sentences in Chorti and 
Pocomam. The closeness of the Chol 
of Chiapas and the Chorti of enstern 
Uustemala is seen from these vocaly- 
laries. They are both dinlects of Maya, 
Focomam, 


ae is 
Besondere Geflechtaart 
der Indianeram Ucayaligebiet. (A. £. 
Anthrop., Hrnschwg., 1907, KX, F., Vi, 
270-251, 2 pl, 11 tgs.) ‘Treats of the 
weaving-art of the ibo snd Cocame 
Indians of the Ucayall region of Peru, as 
exemplified m their cotton arm-bands, 


bow-covers, ponchos, etc. : also painted 
and incised ormaments on nety, ele. 
The weaving apparatus is described 


sa (E) Die Wandskulpturen im Tem 


des Pulqysegottes von Tepogtlan. 
(Congr. Int. ein Sess, Ohiad- 
rgo7], m1, 358 ) & fgu) 

Treats ea pod ‘a 


eportecatl, 

bis temple at Foeetice (a small bat 
typical ancient Mexican vincial sanc 
tuary), and the numerous wallscal 7 
tures with which it ot eae 
symbols, » breroglyphe, ete, Accondi 

S the pulque deities are moon 
es. The 18 symbols represent the 8 
festivals of the years, a north and a 
south series. 


— Die Monumente von Huilocintla im 


Canton Tuxpen, des Staates Vera Cruz. 
(Ubid., 381-389, 3 fps.) Describes two 
reliefs from FH juilosintla, one of which is 
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now al the pri 


o Fre fone of | 
Joiapee ih Dot er 


ts counterpart } in the 
Fuspan. From 
sear ane of the pileey ‘and nymbola Dr S, 
concludes that the god represented (cr 
ereiodd, ** one Wie? sg fa is wither Cuctznl: 
coatl himtelf or ane of his ncurma- 
Hons. 
—— Einige fein bemalte alte Thongefiisse 
der Dr Sologuren’schen Sammlung aus 
Chesca (Sead: Coicatlan a Staate 
‘Ownaca, 491-404 ) 
‘Treats of scone finely colored and fered 
figures on old clay vesseis from Nochis 
thin and Coleatlon belonging to the aan 
gene collection of Zapotee antiquities. 
vessel has figures of the gods Chuet- 
salcoatl and Taonscatecetll, the one asso- 
ciated with @ temple, the other with a 
Pacis {the mythical home of the 
tikes). Another vessel has heads of the 
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death, fre, and aun gods, representing | 


the four cardinal directions, The vesse]s: 


irom Culeatlan present another and ruder 
type of art, and po # bund of ornamen- 
tation of human faeces, appar 
ently from textile of weaving patterns. 
These vessels deserve core/ul study, 


— HKericht Uber die chemische ond 


ysikalische Untersuchung cioer Mex- 
lances K the 

figs: ) Gives details of the chemical 
ney plopsicat examination of an old Mexi- 
can 


Tlaxiaco epripets rel The almost 
| pears to have 
Foeace ees, and in fake worked when cold, 


No trates of tin were found ; silver wou 
present .13 per cent. and sinc 17 per 
cent. Tron was pot known to the ancient 
Mexicans, 

— Studien io den Rutoen von Vucatan. 


oat. (tad, 405-412, | 


axe from the neighborhood of | 


age 413-922, 6 Bal Treats of the | 
del Adivino, Casa de Monjas, Casa 


de T Cosa del € or, ele, 
at Usxmal; the Casa de Ios Mon jus, 
Castillo, Caracol, ete., af Chichen itch. 
‘The Caracol type is known elsewhere 
only from = taht Dr 3. thinks that 





in Chich'en of Mexican 
stock was | ant—a~a fact indi. 
cated by the « mracter of the Geures of 


Trebitach [K.) 


Verneau (R) 


[N.S 10, 1g¢05 


Tozzer( A.M.) Survivals of ancient forms 


of culiure the Mayne of Yucatan 
and tbe Lacandones of Chiapas. | [bid. 
283-258.) The Lacondoncs “make 
pilyrimapes to the rina in thetr midst, 
and cary with them their incens- 
burners, in which they offer incense and 
gitte of food and drink to the gods of the 
moe Who are supposed to inhabit the 
roi" “Phe “renewal of the incense 
burpers"’ is o clear survival of o rite 
mettioned hye Lands, eren in. miner 
details, Piercing the ear with a stone 
knife, placing the body-over the burning 
incense are still practised, The names 
and attributes of many Of the old gods 
survive. ot fur, however, these people 
furnish no one bbe of giving aid in 
deciphering the hieroglyphs, ‘This mb- 
ject te treated further "bs Dr T. in his 
manograplt on the Mayas and Lacan- 
done, 
Die “blauen Geburts- 
fiecke"* hie den Eskimos in Madise tl 
land, (A. £ Anthrop., Brnschw 
1oo7, BM. ¥., Wi, 237-242, 7 fs. i De- 
scribes 14 cases (Crodhaab 8, Egedes- 
rkede a near be 3} of ** Mongolian 
pee observed by him in the summer 
of toot acai the Eskimo of West 
Greenland. Of these § were girls, anc 
2 adult men of pure stock; of the chil- 
ities 6 were of mixed race. Der ‘TT, con- 
firms the occurrence of these spots in 
Infants, older children, and even oclults, 
in the reeve tarrefft-and adjacent ay 
They appear earlier in the lighter-pi; 
mented than in the darker Eskimo, 
T. inclines to look on them a4 a race 
mark, 
Les nouresus documents 
anthropo oghues rapper pportés de |" 
le me ivet. = ( E." scaikropiote 
Paris, 1907, VU, 146-155, 26 fps.) 
Notes on the human rertiing (350 skulls 
he Prd ype 150 femurs), numerous stone 
ects (axes, clon, etc), 
ii lawn renee etter: omaments, 
wet from the An- 
7 ; iaaaian sr 
ropomorphic lerm- cola vase 
the Napo, # stone idol | 
sculptures of the French « 






FOREIGN NOTES’ 
EXPLORATION OF A Kevtic CemerenyY Near Been, Switrer.axp 

During the early part of 1907, a Keltic burying ground, discovered 
near the village of Miinsingen in the valley of the Aare, midway between 
Bern and Thun, was explored by Dr J. Wiedmer-Stern, director of 
the Historisches Museum of Bern, in which museum the material recov- 
ered has been deposited. The group included 217 graves, situated on a 
level area a short distance cast of the Aare. 

The excavations for the burials had been carried down through the 
superstratum of earth to the gravel, which in some places was 2.5 meters 
below the present surface. In every case the bodies had been placed upon 
the gravel. The oldest burials belonged to the beginning of La Tene | 
(approximately goo o. <), while the most recent date from the close of 
La Tene I, consequently they represent a period of about two centuries. 

No cremated burials occurred on the site; inhumation alone was 
practised, but fire-beds and ashes were discovered on the surface between 
the graves of the earliest (la Tene I a) period, and this is regarded as 
evidence of the survival of the custom which was probably practised at 
an earlier time, In many of the graves of thar period small deposits of 
ashes and charcoal were found. Similar deposits occurred in burials near 
Spiez, on the Lake of Thun, and also in a cemetery at Vevey on the Lake 
of Geneva." These were probably made in connection with some religious 
rites performed at the time of burial. 

Throughout the cemetery at Miinsingen graves were found which 
contained traces of wooden coffins in which the bodies had first been 
enclosed. These were formed of comparatively thin boards, the top, 
bottom, sides, and ends being distinct pieces. All! fibrous matter had 
disappeared, but the thin strata of brown mold were distinctly visible in 
the sandy soil. Large pebbles had often been placed around the wooden 
coffins. 

Two trepanned skulls were found in La Tene I graves. Evidence of 


'Stodents in America as well as abroad are carnestly requested to send brief notes of 
new researches in any field of Anthropology beyond the Jimits of the United States, 
for publication in these pages. 

* A. Naef, Le Cimetiére Gallo-Helette de Vevey, 2uctratt: de Jowrmal uly Fonilles, 
1898, p. 34- 
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animal worship occurred in some of the earlier burials. In eleven graves 
(all La Tene 1) bones of the boar were found, and bones of calves were 
discovered in other graves of the same period ; but no animal bones oc- 
curred with any of the later burials. 

Tt has been observed by Dr Wiedmer that the population was not 
homogeneous, as both brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skeletons were 
found throughout the cemetery. It was also observed, during the exam- 
ination, that in the earlier burials the richness of the material in the graves 
of both classes was equal; but at about the close of the first and during 
the succeeding period the dolichocephalie burials contained the more 
highly valued objects. This makes it appearevident that the dolichoce- 
phalic had gradually become the dominant class in the valley. 

The objects found in the burials were for the greater part personal 
ornaments, including bracelets of bronze, glass, and lignite: anklets of 
bronze, occurring singly and im pairs: many fibulze, beginning with the 
Certosa type and others showing the development through the first two 
La Tene periods ; and numerous finger-rings of gold, silver, and bronze. 





La Tene lo La Tene le La Tene If b 
igo'd) { pole } (uilver ring with w gold disk) 
Fic. 42. — Finger-rings from grives at Miinsingen, (Full size. ) 


In addition to these were many necklaces of amber and glass beads, Excel- 
lent examples of red and white enamel were found. Weapons were rarely 
met with, and only two earthen vessels were discovered No coins were 
found. However, no site previously explored has revealed so complete a 
series of objects illustrating the development of the first two periods of the 
La Tene culture as has the cemetery at Milhsingen. As already men- 
tioned, the last graves at this place dated from the close of La Tene II, 
or about the time of the beginning of the settlement near Marin (La Tene), 
at the northern end of the Lake of Neuchatel. ‘There may not have been 
any connection between the people of the two settlements > but consider- 
ing the two sites together, we have material illustrating the entire La Tene 
culture, beginning with the Certosa and La Tene J a, fibule discovered 
at Milnsingen and closing with La Tene I{1, and objects of Roman origin 
found at the station on the Lake of Neuchatel, 
D. T. Bosunxeis. Ie 
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Discovery OF PALEOLITHIC IMPLEMENTS ON THE ISLAND oF CAPRI 

About two years ago, while an excavation was being made for a cellar 
on the island of Capri, near Naples, a stratum of red cave earth was 
encountered at a depth of about three meters. Scattered over this 
surface were a number—probably fifty —crude Chellean implements, 
some of unusual size. The majority of the specimens were deposited in 
the University of Naples, while others were sent to the Kircheriana 
Museum at Rome. 

The discovery is of special interest, as Chellean implements have 
been found in only one other locality in Italy, namely, in the Province of 
Chieti. Near the village of Caramanico, in that province, many imple- 
ments have been found at various times, in the valley of a small stream 
that flows into the Adriatic. Somewhat similar implements made of a 
red flint or jasper have been found on the surface near Perugia and Lake 
Trasimeno, but they probably belong to a much later period. 

D. I. BusHneny, Ix 


THE Giuastonpuny LAKE VILLAGE 


The examination of the site of the ancient lake village near Glaston- 
bury, Somersetshire, which has been in progress during the last sixteen 
years, was practically concluded last summer, During the course of the 
exploration of the village ninety dwelling sites were discovered, and from 
many of them interesting objects of stone, bronze, iron, bone, amber, 
glass, and pottery were recovered. Among the bronze objects found in 
1907 were several coiled finger-rings and a smal! La Tene II fibula simi- 
lar to specimens found in the cemetery at Milnsingen near Bern, Switzer- 
land. ‘The systematic examination of this village site may well be con- 
sidered one of the most important undertakings in archeology ever 
accomplished in Great Britain, and a complete and exhaustive report of 
the entire exploration would prove of great interest. A detailed account 
of last season's work appears in volume tin of the publications of the 
Ssomersetshire Archeological and Natural History Society, Taunton, 1903: 

D. I. Buserxene, Jr 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


A Diminutive Ceremonial Quiver from Californ Among the 
annual ceremonies known to have been held by at least the Indian tribes 
living along the Klamath and Trinity rivers and on Redwood creek in 
northern California, there was one commonly called the “ Jumping 
dance,'" It was celebrated near the time of the autumnal equinox, and 
its object, through the prayers of the tribal priests, was to forestall any 
disease or calamity during the approaching winter. Prominent amongst 
the priestly regalia was a cylindrical object of basketry, carried in the 
right hand and waved aloft in rhythm to the chant and the dance steps: 
This object was constructed of a rectangular mat (about 9 in. x 16 in.), 
standard woven in every particular except its warp which was of flexible 
asclepias fiber, In the longitudinal edges of the mat were hemmed 
wooden ros somewhat longer than the fabric, ‘The hemmed edges were 
brought together and so retained by binding each free end of the rod to 
its opposing fellow, and the apertures at either end of the mbe thus 
formed were closed with pieces of buckskin sewn on. The body of the 
mesh was overlaid with white xerophyllum in which appeared a pattern of 
adiantum, and asa rule on the two buckskin closures were painted red 
and blue figures. A short sling strap connected the projecting rods, from 
which hung tassels of flicker feathers. The full significance of this object 
is no longer known even by the priests themselves, but from its specialized 
shape and function we must regard it as a symbol of some. mysterious and 
beneficent power. 

Its shape suggests a miniature quiver. In fact a ceremonial quiver 
filled with arrows and differing in no important detail from the quiver of a 
warrior is carrietl by priests in two other major ceremonies. A specimen 
obtained from a "White Deer dance" priest was of dappled sealskin, 
cylindrical in shape and having the long slit opening along the top charac- 
terizing the small basketry quiver-like object, It was filled with arrows of 
such proportion and armament as to preclude the possibility of having 
been designed for shooting from abow. Feather tassels hung from each 
end. During the ceremony it was slung over the right forearm and 
grasped in the hand. 

It sometimes happens that the character of an obscure artifact can be 
detected by analysis of the name applied to it. The primitive quiver 
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doubtless wag of coon hide, and from its origin was called by the Hupa 
tibe winadghiwe (winadAtwd, ‘its eves glow’’), By eliminating the 
neuter possessive mia there appears the name of the sealskin ceremonial 
sdéhtea, and by further phonetic mutation we reach wawwate or nahwere, 
the name applied to the cylindrical basketry object. Of the several dozen 
ndAtwefe examined all but three contained nothing of greater interest than 
wisps of grass. and dried moss. In one of the exceptions scen in a harok 
village on the upper Klamath river, there was 
a handful of moss in the center of which was ,, ahi 

hidden a fascine of delicate rods, sixteen in #/}} 
number and uniform in size and marking. An ] 
end of each rod was pointed and stained 
red, while the opposing ends had three 
equidistant parallel stripes of black. In gen- 
eral appearance they resembled a small set 
of the gambling sticks common to all that 
region, but these evidently had not been used 
for any purpose or even untied for many years. 

From the fact that one of these objects is 
never utilized for any ordinary purpose it may 
be asserted that the fascine was of an sacred 
import as ita receptacle. The salient features 
of an arrow find their analogues in the dimin- 
utive sheaf rods, the wooden shaft, the red (jas- 
per or obsidian) point, and the triple black 
stripes at the butt (guide feathers). Also the 
number of the rods, sixteen, was significant in 
the major ceremony, known as the “ White 
Deer dance,"" where the complement of priests 
and yestments was sixteen or its divisors, and 
eight days were required to complete the cere- 
monial pilgrimage and return to home life, 
In one Hupa sewwefe there was a bundle of plain straws evidently 
arranged in order near the center of a mass of debris and moss. ‘That 
their position was not accidental was shown by the care with which the 
priest replaced them, although he would give no reason for so doing. A 
third specimen, belonging to a Redwood Athapascan, was filled with moss, 
within which lay a single wooden rod stained dark red. 

It should not be forgotten that this moss is customary in ¢very hun- 
ter’s or warrior’s quiver as a cushion for the arrowpoints, and though such 





Fic. 43.— Diminutive cere- 
monial quiver (alter Mason). 
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utility in the ceremonial quiver is not conclusive, the analogy in this re- 
spect is as striking as any yet presented, 
years ago by Lieutenant Rey and referred to by Professor Mason in his 
memoir on the Ray collection in the National Museum, published in the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1836. 

UsiAn, CALIFORNIA. J]. W. Heupson, 


A Confession as to Errors in Hupa Linguistics. — An answer to 
some of Father Morice's comments on my Hupa linguistic work' may 
save his time in the future and valuable space in the columns of journals, 

In the first place, I well know when I published my AMupa Texts that 
I was not presenting on the printed page all the phonetic facts of the lan- 
guage. I did intend, however, that all the really essential sounds should 
be expressed that it might be possible to differentiate the morphological 
elements. In this | failed in one important particular. The glottal stops* 
of Hupa escaped me at first. When finally they were recognized it was 
too late to insert them in so large a body of texts, had I felt justified in 
taking that liberty with such material, which I did not. This defect I 
expect to remedy by the publication of a special phonetic study of the 
principal morphological elements of Hupa in which I shall make use of 
mechanical methods. 

As to the dental series of stops," it may be well to repeat the real facts 
in the case which [I have tried to make plain in several other places,‘ 
The Hupa have a set of dentals that are clearly sonants which I have 
therefore written as. ‘These occur where Father Morice has written /. 
A second set are surds followed by a slight aspiration. As these sounds 
are.in this respect very close to English ¢, [ have used thar character for 
them, but took care to say that the aspiration existed. They correspond 
to Father Morice's #4. ‘The third set are surd stops followed by suction, 
that is they are unaspirated, I have represented them by f and Father 


i “The Unity of Speech arm the Northern and the Southern Deénd,"’ vol. 9, pp. 
720-737 of this journal, and ‘Les Langues Déndes," "dnote dinguitstigue, vol, 2, pp. 
205-247. 

* Father Morice represents what may be presumed to be glottal stops by an inverted 
period (°) and speaks of them as hiatus’ (Joc. clt., da, Awar., p 721), ‘These 
glottal stope are discussed and illustrated in /¢ The Phonology of the Hupa Language, 
Part I. —The Individual Sounds," Unie. Calif. Publ, Am. Archeol. anid Ethnol,, 
wol. §. 

* Loc. cit, Aim. Anthr., pp. 730 and 743-74. 

‘ (ner, Calif, Publ, tne, Archaeal, nd Erinal,, wo], i, p. 95 : vol, 4, P. 5: vol, 
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Morice by ‘4. Since the only points of difference are the methods of 
writing and the sonancy or surdness of the first set, I fail to see why 
Father Morice should charge that | ignored these important distinctions, 

‘The sound which Father Morice writes 4A‘ has in all probability 
become in Hupa an entirely different sound. It is not a stopped sound 
plus an aspiration, but a continuant spirant in the post-palatal position 
having a sound very similar to ¢4 in German when in that language it 
follows a back vowel. I dare say the Hupa have been very much to 
blame in thus violating the principles of Déné philology, but those who 
were guilty have been long dead, and although they were much better 
acquainted with the Hupa language than I can ever hope to be, they were 
not at all informed as to what was spoken among the Carriers. 

As to the errors in the translations of the Afuga Texts, much more 
might be said, Unfortunately Father Morice has missed some of the 
really choice ones. On the other hand he wishes me to say ‘the house 
is /ying'’* when in reality it was séavding and in good condition. 1 
might have said ‘‘one river shall flow out nvth stee,''* had it not been 
that the eels were going up the stream just then and their master wished 
to say ‘as far as you are concerned there will be only one river that you 
may enter."’ Had I then known Father Morice | should have explained 
all this in a footnote. The Hupa sometimes employ figures of speech, 
Hiwinnesre has the literal meaning of ‘* my body'' but the hgurative 
meaning of “(my power’’ or ‘* medicine,"" 

Now that Father Morice has concluded that “all the other Déné lan- 
guages, without exception, are remarkably similar in their phonetics and 
morphology,'* will he please tell us what Tolowa and Wailakki, two lan- 
guages in California so different from each other and Hupa as to be unin- 
telligible, aré like? 

P. E. Gopparn. 

Univesity oF CaLirogsta. 


Morris KE. Jesup died at his home in New York city, January 22, 
1908. For many years he held an important place in the commercial 
and economic life of New York, his most distinguished service being that 
of president of the Chamber of Commerce. He was identified with 
many social and philanthropic efforts toward the enhancement of the 
dignity and well-being of his fellow men. The special distinction he 
attained, and the unique feature of his life, was his continuous and effec- 

"Loc. cit., 4. Anthr., p. 733. This Hupa sound has been carefully described and 
iNustrated in “The Phonology of the Hupa Language,"’ cited above, p. 12 and pl. 7. 

Loe at., dev. Aafdr., p. 732i ape Jest, p. 110. 

SLoc, cit., dae. Antdr,, p. 735, footnote, 
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tive support of the increase andl dissemination of knowledge. For several 
years he was president of the Syrian College at Beirut and one of its chief 
benefactors. As president of the Peary Arctic Club he supported both 
hy word and deed explorations in. the Far North, He was one of the 
founders of the American Museum of Natural History and during the last 
twenty-seven years Its president. 

Probably no one of his generation contributed so variously and wisely to 
the development of scientific knowledge in general. Geography, botany, 
zoology, paleontology, and anthropology, all received timely and generous 
support. ‘Thusall American scientists and educators have reason to mourn 
his death. Anthropologists in particular feel the loss keenly because he 
contributed annually large sums for the purchase of anthropological col- 
lections and for the expense of research at home and in the field. He 
seemed always moved by the desire that there should be in his own museum, 
or at least somewhere, a plain, simple, Straightforward presentation of 
the facts from which a history of human culture could he inferred. 
Realizing the scantiness of knowledge he supported to the end extensive 
exploration and research in many fields. 

Fis most distinguished anthropological enterprise was the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition. He was greatly interested in the Origin of aboriginal 
American culture and hoped the results of this expedition to northwestern 
America and northeastern Asia would throw some light upon the assumed 
cultural relation between the Old and New Worlds. The published 
memoirs of this expedition, now nearing completion, will ever be an appro- 
priate memorial to his interest in the development of anthropological 
knowledge. Perhaps his greatest contribution to anthropology in America 
was the support he gave to a number of workers in the subject, for by 
reason of his varied resources, he cleared the way, of created the oppor- 
tunities, by which they could do effective work. In this way he devel- 
oped men. ‘This was always his faith, Perhaps this was why he seemed 
to have an interest in every science. Whenever he saw a man in whom 
he had confidence achieving something worth while, his heart went out 
to him, and usually his purse as well, 

Mr Jesup was a man of high ideals and great personal dignity. He 
demanded that scientific work be housed, equipped, and conducted in 
the most dignified manner, and that men of science themselves conform 
in all respects to this ideal, 

Though not in any sense a man of science, Mr Jesup had a remark- 


. able intuition for the right thing in scientific affairs and the necessary firm- 


ness to stand for its attainment even against great odds, 
C. W. 
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Oto Village site in Nebraska, — Shortly after the publication of the 
last issue of the American Anttropelogis#, Lreceived a communication from 
State Senator William RK. Patrick, of South Omaha, to the effect that a 
large number of Indian house sites, similar to those described in my article 
on ' Archeology of the Ponca Creek District, Eastern Nebraska," are 
situated on: land owned by himself and by Mr Laurie Childs, in Sarpy 
county, about as far south of Omaha as the Ponca Creck district is north- 
ward therefrom. Mr Patrick offered to go over the ground with the 
writer for the purpose of determining if these house sites are similar to 
those farther north. The opportunity for our excursion came on March 
1, and its results fully compensated a hard tramp through the mud and 
snow of the first day of spring. 

The first house site examined lies within two hundred yards of Mr 
Childs’ residence on Fort Crook boulevard. It is situated upon the crest 
of a ridge 200 feet above the river valley and half a mile back from the 
eastern edge of the bluffs. A road had cut through near the site, and a 
face two feet deep had enabled us to find chipped flints and potsherds, 
the latter showing a sand binder while the sherds from Ponca Creek dis- 
trict have a binder of granitic rock, 

Altogether twenty sites were visited, and Mr Patrick assured me that 
there are scores of others on ridges nearer the river, All the sites are 
saucer-shaped depressions with entrance toward the south. 

One feature of these house sites js that joining some of the larger circles 
are smaller ones averaging 15 to 25 feet in diameter. Many of the circles 
are 5 feet deep and 120 to 130 feet in diameter. Refuse heaps and what 
I take to be tumuli are closely associated with the circles. ‘he area cov- 
ered by the remains of the village is approximately 200 acres. 

In the Account of the Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
fafas, in 1819-20, under the command of Major Stephen H. Long, com- 
piled by Edwin James, geologist and botanist of the expedition, is the fol- 
lowing (vol. 1, p. 145): “‘ The banks of the Missouri above the Platte, 
have long been frequented by the Indians, either as places of permanent 
or oceasional residence. Deserted encampmentsare often seen. On the 
northeast side, near the mouth of Mosquito river [lowa side of the Mis- 
souri, then about four miles from the Childs and Patrick village site], 
are the remains of an old Ioway village. Four miles above, and on the 
opposite [Nebraska] side, was formerly a village of the Otoes."' Refer- 
ence is also made to this village by Lewis and Clark, and several residents 
of Omaha had made long search for it, but owing to the inaccuracies in 
the survey angles of Lewis and Clark it wassupposed to have been situated 
several miles farther north, consequently it had not been found. 
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Messrs Childs and Patrick thoroughly appreciate the value of pre- 
serving these old sites. They will, however, be glad to allow a thorough 
study of the village for scientific purposes, but fortunately vandalism will 
be prohibited. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

The ‘* House of Teuhu.”’— The interesting article, ‘(A Fictitious 
Ruin in Gila Valley, Arizona,"’ by Dr Fewkes, published in the American 
Anthropologist, vol. 9, Pp. 510 3q., has brought to mind a somewhat simi- 
lar occurrence. The “‘ genero de laberinto'' of the Auae Ansaye which 
Dr Fewkes’ Pima informant explained as a children’s game, has most pro- 
bably its parallel among the Yaqui Indians. 

Many years ago, while ‘* hunting bones '’ in the Californian peninsula 
and on Espiritu Santo island, [ also visited a small islaid opposite the bay 
of Pichilingue, where I found on the sandy soil, covering a surface of 
several meters, near the salt-pan (se/ina), a great number of large bowl- 
ders. These were laid out according to the plan of a labyrinth. ‘The 
Mexican captain of our sailing boat told me that this formed part of a 
game of the Yaqui which was called ‘la casa de Montezuma ’’ (ten Kate, 
Netsen in’ Noord-Amertha, Leiden, 1885, p. 57). The plan of it was 
not ‘' traced in the sand '’ like the Pima children's game, but was formed 
by a bowlder outline. I venture nevertheless the supposition that the 
idea and purport were originally the same, based, first, on the similar 
labyrinth plan, and second on the fact that the Pima ‘call the figure 
fruhusé, ‘House of Teuhu,’ a cultus hero sometimes identified with 
Moctezuma.'’ 

As the affinities and parallels between the Yaqui and Pima are quite 
close in many other respects, I have little doubt that the “ Montezuma "" 
of the Yaqui isa cultus hero like Tcuhu: The latter is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with Seuh-heu, Su-hu, or Sugh-ha (Arsen, op. cit., p. 154). 

That Dr Fewkes has found the figure of the labyrinth in question on 
the walls of Casa Grande is the more interesting, as Tcuhu and Civano 
(Siwanno), according to Pima theogony, are relatives (op, cit., p. 154), 
and as the Pima call the Casa Grande the ‘* House of Civano"’ (Civan- 
oki, Siwannoki), Hence it would seem that the design of the 7rwAwdt 
has a deeper signification than that of a game only. 

While reconnoitering in 1888, as a member of the Hemenway Expe- 
dition, the Gila and Salado country in search of sites of ruins, I frequently 
came across bowlder outlines on the surface, representing various figures 
and plans, not to speak of numerous petroglyphs. My field notes, with 
the plans and sketches made in those days, [ have not at hand, but if my 


Ronerr F. Gitoer. 
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memory serves me rightly, the labyrinth design was not rarely met with. 
[have even a dim recollection of having seen it on an old Pima war- 
shield. 

These notes were partly published in Corrections ana Adifitions (in 
Dutch, 1889) of my book of travel above cited, and in Vrraand/ungen uf. 
Seritner anthropol, Geselischaft, 1889, p. 664 8. 

Toxvo, Jaran. H. Tes Kare, 





Bibliography of Anthropology. —A joint committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Folk-lore Society has published its First 
Annual Issue of a #iddtography of Anthropology and Folk-lore, compiled 
by Northcote W. Thomas (London, David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, price 
2s). Nos, 1-54 in the list are general; 55-275 pertain to Europe, 
276-528 to Asia, 529-677 to Africa, 678-688 to North America, 68q— 
698 to South America, and 699-779 to Oceania, followed by an index of 
subjects and an index of authors. 

Notwithstanding the limitations of a bibliography of works published 
within the British Empire only, the beginning is a most promising one 
and certainly fulfils the duty of the two organizations that have initiated 
the project. Of other centers of anthropological research so much can not 
be said. Much remains to be done by the anthropological societies of the 
continent, and elsewhere in the Old World, while in America the reviews 
of periodical literature prepared by Dr Chamberlain for the American An- 
thropelogrst, and those by the same reviewer in the University of Toronto 
annual Reriew of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, excellent 
though they are, are al) we have toward covering the vast field of anthro- 
pological literature in the Western Hemisphere. It is hoped that the day 
may not be distant when, by codperation of the leading institutions of 
learning in North America and South America, libraries included, a com- 
plete bibliography of American anthropology, regardless of how obscure 
the publications may be or whether issued in periodicals or not, will be 
available. ‘This done, it will be less of a step to include the anthropolog- 
teal literature of the world. Not until that time arrives can students the 
world over know what others are doing in the same general field. There 
is urgent need that something looking to thisend be done soon. Already 
are we so overwhelmed with contributions to the Science of Man that one 
knows not which way to turn when he desires to put his finger on even a 
reasonable number of writings relating to a given subject. Under such 
conditions, all the while growing more serious, what the future results 
will be can only be surmised. 
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The members of the American Anthropological Association, and 
especially those who by their labors are constantly in need, first of all, of 
a Bibliography of American Anthropology, are interested in the subject. 
How can we in America meet our British coniréres at least half way ? 

F. W. H, 


Dr Lorimer Fison. — In the Reverend Dr Lorimer Fison, who died 
near Melbourne on December 29, 1907, Australian anthropology has lost 
one of its earliest scientific workers. He was born in England on Novem- 
ber 9, 1832, and went up to Caius College, Cambridge, but never took a 
degree ; after residing some time in Australia he became a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary and went to Fiji, and it was from him that Lewis H. Morgan drew 
important information for his “* Systems of Consanguinity.’ Returning 
to Australia, Dr Fison met Dr A. W, Howitt, and a joint work on 
Australian marriage customs, etc., ' Kamilaroi and Kornu,’* appeared 
in 1880, Whatever his views at that date, Dr Fison stibsequently dis- 
sented from Morgan's interpretation of the facts in favor of primitive 
promiscuity, for in an address to the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science he took the view that the group marriage did 
not mean more than marital right or qualification by birth, Dr Fison, 
unfortunately, found little time for writing ; papers by him on Fijian cus- 
toms and kinship systems appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological 
fnsfitute; he dealt with Fijian land tenure in the Expository Times of 
1905, and a year earlier he published in “ ‘Tales of Old Fiji'’ a small 
part of his great store of knowledge of that island. Some years ago he 
received a Civil List pension, but, to the loss of anthropology, broken 
health forbade him to do much literary work, — Mature, January 30, 1908. 

Since the above was extracted, news has reached us of the death at 
Melbourne, on March 8, of Dr Howitt. 


Cambridge University Accessions. — The Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, says Vetere, has acquired, by gift of the Rey, John 
Roscoe of the Church Missionary Society, a second instalment of selected 
native manufactures from Uganda. ‘The chief value of the gift lies in a 
unique set of relics of deceased Baganda kings, which, enclosed in ornate 
cases, were preserved by the people under the name of Lubare (i. e. the 
Deity) in special shrines placed under the guardianship of hereditary cus- 
todians. Of these king-gods, the most sacred objects of Baganda cult 
three generations are represented in the present collection. __ 

With the first Roscoe collection, which was supplemented by a valu- 
able gift of objects from the Katikiro of Uganda, the University acquired 
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Kibuka, the war god of the Baganda, who with all his appurtenances was 
safely unearthed from his ruined shrine inthe Mawokota district. In this 
deity, as inthe Lubare, personal relics form the essentials, and in Kibuka 
are enshrined the jaw-bone, etc., of the deified chief of that name, a 
renowned fighter who lived in the reign of Nakibinge, the eleventh king 
of the Baganda. 

Objects. such as these are not readily to be obtained ; indeed it re- 
quired years of careful investigation and all the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the field by this veteran missionary to negotiate their safe 
removal from the ancient shrines of Uganda to the show-cases of the 
University museum. 

Hook-and-eye work. — ‘This term is suggested for that form of Malay- 
sian basketwork in which the end of a rattan stem or split is whittled 
down like the point of a toothpick ora quill pen, The slender end, often 
quite long, is thrust through a hole or curved about a border, and then is 
caught down under the texture. Some of these slender ends are carried 
down on the inside of a burden basket and form the stays about which 
the uniting knotwork is wrapped. This technic is quite widely dispersed 
in Malaysia, and | desire to know whether there is a better name in use. 
The slender end passing through or about another strip resembles closely 
a hook and eye. : 

U.S. cane Musi, Gr Te Mason: 

H. W. Seron-Kare, Esg., of Wimbledon, England, has presented 
to the department of archeology Of the Amencan Museum of Natural 
History seventy-one specimens of paleolithic implements collected by him 
in the districts of Poondi and Cazeepet, Madras Presidency, India. “These 
implements are of red argillaceous sandstone and were washed out of 
Pleistocene alluvial deposits containing quartzite bowlders. The depart- 
ment has received from Mr Alanson Skinner a series of specimens col- 
lected for the Museum last year in Ontario, Livingston, and Erie counties, 
New York, from sites formerly occupied by the Seneca and Neutral 
Indians. 


Sicnor Ravana, Minister of Public Instruction at Rome, has ap- 
pointed a special commission to direct and supervise the excavations at 
Herculaneum, composed of Commendatore Gattini, administrative di- 
rector of the Museum of Naples; Signor De Petra, professor of archeology 
in the University of Naples; Professor Gabrici and Professor Dall’ Osso, 
beth of the Naples Museum; Professor Sogliano, director of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii ; Commendatore Avena, director of the technical office 
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of the monuments of Naples; and two civil engineers of the province of 

Tue cuiers of the Six Nations in New York, through the Onondaga 
tribe, which has been the keeper of the archives throughout the history 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, have conferred on Director John M. Clarke, 
of the New York State Museum, the title of Hos-sa-na-ga’-da, the Bearer 
of the Names, in recognition of his official custodianship of the Iroquois 
wampums which were transferred to the state in 1898. ‘The title is to be 
transmitted in perpetuity with the directorship of the State Museum. 

We REGRET to record the death of Sir Denzil [bbetson, noted par- 
ticularly for his report on the ethnology of the district of Karnal, India, 
based on a profound knowledge of the peasant classes, in which he clearly 
advocated the theory that their religion was to be found not in the 
sacred books recorded in Sanscrit, but in the cults and bellefs connected 
with the worship of the rural ‘‘ godlings,'' as Ibbetson designated them. 

Prop. Davin C. Wetrs has been appointed by the Dartmouth 
Scientific Association a member of the committee of arrangements, to 
represent the subject of anthropology, at the summer meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to be held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., commencing June 29, as decided 
at the recent convocation in Chicago. 

THE seventh meeting of the International Congress of Criminal An- 
thropology will open at Turin on April 28, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. Communications relating to the congress should be 
addressed to the Secretariate of the Congress, Instituto di Medicina 
Legale, Via Michelangelo 26, Torino, Italy. 

Prov. W. Ripceway, professor of archeology in the University of 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and also president of the Section of A nthropelogy of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which is to hold its next 
mecting at Dublin in September next. 


We LEARN from Vatwre that Sir Norman Lockyer has been unani- 
mously elected president and an honorary member of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society in recognition of his services to 
the study of the circles and other prehistoric remains in west Cornwall. 

Mr C. V. Hartman, curator of the ethnological section of the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, has received the call to-a similar position in 
the ethnological department of the Riks-museum at Stockholm, succeed- 
ing the late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe. 
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A pitt has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Teller for the 
erection of a memorial to John Wesley Powell, late director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and the United States Geological Survey. 

A Croinotocicat Insrrrvre is to be established in connection with 
the government prison at Buenos Aires, Particular attention will be paid 
to criminal psychology and forensic psychiatry. 

Tue anthropological collections made by Mr Henry G. Bryant among 
the Eskimo, have been presented by him to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 

THe Sovitré Presisrorigve be France will hold tts annual congress 
at Chambéry from August 24 to August 30. 
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MIND AND MATTER IN CULTURE 
By OTIS T. MASGCN 


The word culture here applies to all the artificialities of human 
life. Itis the history of man recorded in the works of his hands. 
Culture-history is the story of this wonderful progress as written in 
what remains of the record of the past in two depositories — arche- 
ological relics, and the survivals of ancient activities in the hands of 
savages and the backward among civilized peoples. This progress 
has been an appropriation of all the material of which the earth is 
composed and the domination of the forces of nature for the help 
of man. It is the second of the two grand divisions of Anthro- 
pology, namely— Physical Anthropology and Cultural Anthro- 
pology, or Eurematics. 

Invention, — Forget for the moment that there is any biological 
kinship between mankind and animals, in order to fix the mind on 
the word “ invention.” 

Tt is not necessary to confine oneself to patent offices and letters 
patent, for children invent as soon as they walk. Men and women 
of all races and conditions, in all ages, were engaged in devising. 
In this respect, there has been an unbroken kinship of minds, sav- 
age and civilized, from first to last. The animals construct habi- 
tations, store food, and use wonderful contrivances. They have 
seen the dawn of culture-history ; but their tools and apparatus are 
so admirably provided in their anatomy that their minds are not 
fully awakened, The “cunning little creature called man” would 
seem to have been deprived of wings, fleet feet, horns, claws, and fangs, 
and endowed with a corresponding quantity and intricacy of brain. 
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Wants. — At the foundation of infinite invention lie the words 
“wants, ‘ desires,” sharply distinguished from the word “ needs." 
The former are the artificializing of the latter, The occupations 
called humanities have resulted, and tracing their origin is the climax 
of culture-history. 

The artificializing of needs into wants and desires has developed 
into six general directions and produced an equal number of groups 
or classes of activities based on the nature of man: 

1. Language, the expression of thought, giving rise to the sci- 
ences of glossology, philology. 

The moment an infant is self-conscious, it proceeds to indicate 
its wants and feelings. It receives encouragement at every step, 
and the result is the mature language of gesture, voice, symbol, 
pen, press, terminating in endless patents for giving out and record- 
ing thought. 

2. Industries, to supply wants, giving rise to the science of 
technology, in the widest sense of the term. It includes all arti- 
hcialized activities to supply demands for aliment, clothing, shelter, 
and getting about, together with the endless list of implements, 
tools, utensils, machines, and conveniences without which we come 
to think that we cannot live, and whose practice is industrialism. 

3. Esthetic arts, to give and foster pleasure. They include all 
artificial activities whose end is gratification, The senses are the 
doorways, and when their satisfaction is for its own sake, the fine 
arts are the results. But eating, drinking, perfume, bathing, and 
play, among the lowest as among the highest, have consumed much 
time and thought. Thescience of fine art is esthetology. Culture- 
history investigates and’ illustrates the origin of the arts beautiful, 
their progress and climaxes, 

4- Social activities of all kinds, for reproduction or culture, 
giving rise to the family life, the industrial life, the civic and national 
life, and all sorts of unions or associations for welfare or pleasure. 
The special science is sociology. In the lower culture-states and 
culture-periods it is more observant of clans, gentes, tribes, and 
totems. In the higher culture, nations are the political units and all 
activities are organized, 


5. Knowledge and the explanation af things, whose science is 
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sophiology. In it are included the lore of the uneducated and of 
primitive culture, as well as science, history, and philosophy of the 
civilized. All peoples are sure that they understand and can explain 
all phenomena, and the historic instinct is universal, 

6. Creed's and cuits, the last activities and thoughts and things 
to be mentioned grew out of beliefs and practices in relation to a 
spirit world, The term religion in its widest sense covers this 
whole class of phenomena, including organization of society for its 
regulation and all its operations and worships. The words daimon- 
ology and hierology apply to its culture-history. 

Mutua. Service or Activities. —No class of activities ex- 
ists for itself alone. There are actions in each, no doubt, which 
end in the performance; but there are very many more that are 
altruistic, cosmopolitan — performed by one class for the benefit or 
to supply the wants of other classes, Cicero, in his Oration for 
Archias, hits off my thought exactly: “ For all the arts belonging 
to humanity (culture) have a kind of common bond, and among 
themselves are associated by a species of fellowship."" We are to 
study the socials in culture as well as its solos. 

Language lives for industries, esthetic arts, social demands, 
knowledge, and religion. It might be said that they all exist for it 
to talk about. 

/ndustries thrive on language, fine art, society, science, and re- 
ligion. 

#sthetics changes speech into poetry, rhetoric, and the drama: 
overlays industry with beauty; mingles the wile cum duice in social 
activities ; develops thought in art and studies its philosophy; and 
lays its climaxes at the feet of the spirit world. 

Association lies at the basis of all culture. No man and no art 
liveth for self or dieth for self There must be speaker and hearer 
in language ; subjective and objective in art and industry ; coopera- 
tion in thought and science ; and clergy and laity in religion. 

Knowledge and Science demand the best that language can offer 
and stimulate its expansion and perfection; claim all industries as 
their own ; guess at the secrets of Nature and reveal them to the 
inventor; put at the service of fine art the rules of number. pro- 
portion, and harmony; preserve the records of social order, census, 
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commerce, and exchange; point out their own faults and dangers 
and assign methods for their betterment; and give to conceptions 
of the spirit world the true order of nature and a rational basis for 
creeds and cults. 

Religion brings to language its most exalted themes, to indus- 
tries its promises and consolations, to art its highest inspirations, to 
social organizations their rules of conduct, and to the search for 
knowledge its all-absorbing problems, 

Here one set of motives or one person is in the lead and others 
follow suit; but in another class or time, the tables are turned—the 
leader is subordinated, the slave is master, the humble is exalted. 
There is little chance for great physical differences in this diversifi- 
cation of functions. 

This hasty survey is only a sketch of the simplest binary asso- 
ciations among the six classes of activities and, as culture advances, 
the mixtures become more and more complex, until all-are found 
in the serviceof each. In the ethnological exhibits of the National 
Museum, the family life, the village life, and the ceremonial life are 
shown in groups of lay figures, the industrial and the esthetic life in 
groups and in series of objects, and the language, lore, and religious 
creeds are exhibited in literature. The photograph lends aid to all. 
There is no time here to follow up this fascinating study, The more 
profoundly one becomes absorbed in his special pursuit, the more 
will he look on all culture as belonging to his sphere of thought. 

Tue Puysicar Basis or Cutture.— Culture has had to do from 
first to last with the physical universe for its resources, environments, 
and forces, chiefly in the earth, the waters, and the air; but in the 
cosmos also are they stored up, and out of these have arisen all the 
artificialities of human life. Speech is only waves of air: industries 
arise out of subservient matter and motion; esthetics goes to Nature 
for its materials and methods; society is based on instincts vastly 
older than man ; thoughts, opinions, lore, knowledge, science, philos- 
ophy, wisdom — all grow and are made possible by the reign of law ; 
and Nature gives form and function to religion. 

But in order to keep the notion of culture through invention in 
the foreground, it is necessary to insist on Nature's second rank. 
She is servant and not master. She it is whose properties and qual- 
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ities give out first. It is the glass and not the mind that first fails 
in astronomy ; the bolometer owes its fatigue and exhaustion to the 
manufacturer of steel, not to the physicist, Everywhere, at the end 
of the promising vistas of Nature there are sealed doors and barred 
gates, 

The advancing minds and races took possession of the earth, not 
merely to accept the bounty offhand, like the animals, but to ex- 
plore, secure, domesticate, or destroy its resources: to manwifacture 
and reconstruct them; to move them and themselves artincially : ta 
exchange, measure, and value them; to consume and enjoy them. 
The order of Nature seems to have been reversed, invention be- 
ginning with zodtechny and passing upward through plant culture 
and lithotechny to the mastery of forces. 

To bring the resources of Nature into service and to accomplish 
these results just set forth, human brain and brawn would have been 
inadequate. 

The harnessing and training of movements in Nature known as 
forces — muscle, gravity, wind, water, fire, chemism, and electricity 
were necessary, The gradual achievement of this marked the 
epochs in human progress — 

1. Man power — hand epoch, manual skill, 

?, Fire power— epoch of human mastery and metallurgy. 

3- Beast power — epoch of domestication. 

4. Wind power — epoch of the sail, navigation. 

5. Water power — epoch of gravity. 

6. Steam power — epoch of machinery. 

7+ Chemical power— epoch of scientific manufacture. 

8. Electric power— epoch of climactic invention in speech, light, 
heat, and locomotion. 

The utilization has been cumulative, so that a power house is a 
kind of House that Jack Built. 

How to substitute the forces in the environment for the working 
of the hand has been the problem of the engineer and the machinist 
in all ages. The devices between the force and the effect have 

Devices Effects 


I. Weights ! Motion, pressure, blows. 
2. Springs 
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3- Inclined plane Reduced weight and resistance. 
4. Wedge Riving and tightening. 
s. Sled Reducing friction. 
6. Roller Changes and destroys friction. 
7. Wheel Combines 5 and 6. 
LaF 
si in end extn: Cong amd Multiply power and change its 
; direction. 
g. Pulleys 


ro. Twisting, shrinking, and clamping devices. 

tr. The screw in holding, clamping, and motion. 

In putting this series into activity, differentiated tools were 
developed ; working alone or in combination — 

1. For striking, either alone or with other results, 

3. For rectilinear or curvilinear motions. 

3. For breaking in pieces, grinding. 

4. For battering surfaces. 

5. For chipping silicious, fragile materials, 

6. For abrading by friction. 

9. For polishing surfaces. 

8, For cutting with an edge. 

9, For sawing, with or without sand. 

10, For perforating. 

11. For holding together, 

rz. For twisting textile substances. 

The working part of the tool has maintained a steadfast plan otf 
functioning, but the changes of the manual part have constituted 
the history of machinery. 

Cuances Propycep rHroven Inventions, — The modifications 
produced through inventions in all agea have been in many direc- 
tions and each has had its effect on all divisions of culture. Vast 
changes have been wrought upon the earth, air, and waters. by 
man. His first masterpiece, fire, made awful havoc in the hands of 
the savage, followed by floods and malicious winds. Invention has 
been going on without cessation from first to now with changes, 

1. In the things devised, commonly called inventions : 

a. From naturism to artificialism. 
é, From simplicity to complexity. 
é, From chimsiness to delicacy and beauty. 
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a. From waste to economy. 
¢. From discomfort to comfort. 

This declaration applies to the six divisions of culture, Lan- 
guage was in the childhood of our species a mass of incoherent 
cries; handicraft was only slight modification of things inanimate ; 
esthetic objects were plucked from nature; society, wisdom, and 
worship were only in their rudiments. 

2. In all the processes and apparatus involved in the production 
and use of inventions the carliest inventors acted alone; while in 
modern life the vast amount of subsidiary changes involved in an 
invention often demands a corps of specialists and national legis- 
lation, 

3. In rewards and benefits, at first the reward accrued to the 
individual and stimulated others to copy; while to encourage this 
most precious and beneficent faculty the most enlightened nations 
grant exclusive patents and crown the inventor among the heroes 
of the species. The benefits to society have expanded and intensi- 
fied with the fortunate races and peoples, until it is impossible to 
calculate the good that has come to the commonweal of humanity 
through any one of the epoch-making inventions. 

4. In thought, not only of the inventor's mind, but in all who 
come under his influence, After the birth of his happy idea, he is 
no longer the same person, Old things are passed away, all things 
are new, Other minds are affected; the contagion spreads far and 
wide. 

There are places where the inventor's contrivances produce no 
material alterations. He cannot change the heavenly bodies, but 
his thoughts about them have been revolutionized by his ways and 
means of looking at them, This mental evolution has been mani- 
fested in the very citadel of change, the inventive faculty itself. 
The first instrumentalities were mere borrowing, taking things ready 
made, and copying others for new functions —a quiet stone for a 
lively hammer; the houses of mollusks for dishes, spoons, tools, 
and musical instruments ; thorns for awls, ete. The latest are out- 
and-out creations. The inventor does not walk abroad for sug- 
gestions ; he is not surprised by the unexpected, but sits down in his 
laboratory, shuts his eyes, and gives the creator spirit full sway. 
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5. In society, the codperative mind has been elaborated through 
the growing complexity of invention. Schools of fine art with their 
motives, legislatures in their enactments, institutions of instruction 
and research, are perpetuated and organized — thinkers, exploring 
the spheres and the spirit world for new materials, motives, and 
forces. The renaissance of the white subspecies of humanity is its 
noblest product. 

Tae Furvre or Cocture-nistory, — The scientific study of cul- 
ture is yet in its infancy. There is ample work to do in solving — 

Development of artificiality in time. 

Evolution of complexity in devisings. 

Genealogical connections of inventions. 

Geographic distribution of thought. 

Relation of culture to environments. 

Acculturation through blood kinship, accident, traveling about of 
peoples, and cosmic movements — including winds, currents, migrations 
of birds, fishes, and mammals. 

1. In the changes from naturism through manganism the story 
will run — 

From cries and gestures to perfect transmission of thought. 

From natural fire to fire, the docile servant. 

From woman's nimble fingers to Jacquard loom. 

From personal decoration to idealized: art. 

From common refuge to national fortification ; from herding together 
to organized armies, 

_ From childish lore to cyclopedic knowledge. 

From personeity in causation to organized science. 

From hecastotheism to monotheism. 

From simplicity to complexity. 

2. The coming student of culture will study out the changes of 
invention — | 

From stone hammer to steam hammer, 

From flint saw to ribbon saw. 

From chipped scraper to planing mill, 

From woman's back to palace train. 

From skin float to ocean steamer, 

From conch shell and rattle to orchestra. 

From ephemeral partnership to international commerce. 
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From personal friendship to universal brotherhood. 

From tribal life to the congress of nations. 

From lonely guessing to international standards, 

From tribal deity to the Infinite and Omnipresent. 

3. The ways from clumsiness to delicacy will pass through the 
many series of progression from mere need supply to refined enjoy- 
ments, from brute force to grace, from worse to better ideals in 
morals. The two pillars in front of Solomon's temple were Jachin 
and Boaz, beauty and strength, typifying world progression up- 
ward — 

From stammering cries to the great epica and dramas. 

From stifling smoke to scientific heatings, 

From groaning cart to Pullman car. 

From gluttonous feast to refined dining. 

From fig-leaf apron to ceremonial costume. 

From digging stick to buggy cultivator. 

From cave refuge to charming home. 

From wild shouts in unison to the symphony, 

4. The changes from waste to economy will include also inter- 
esting research. Our ancestors did destroy ruthlessly the bounties 
of Nature, and the modern forest and coal wasters have been greater 
than they. But the tendencies have been — 

From waste to frugality. 

From ancient mining to recent methods, 

From camp and forest fires to steam and electric heating. 

From savage roast to French cuisine. 

From primitive tillage to scientific husbandry. 

From Jack-at-all-trades to specialized manufacture. 

From dispersive living to coiperative comfort. 

From separate establishments to corporations. 

From hiding the truth to knowledge in common. 

From war to arbitration. 

Thorough examination of culture-changes will show, in all the 
past, struggles for ease ; and the transitions have been from discom- 
fort to comfort. Looking backward over the progress of invention 
among the nations reveals such a change, New departures of ac- 
tivity in the conquest of a new force seem to contradict this. The 
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devices break down, go out, wil! not work, give annoyance, and 
are accompanied often with increased hardship, They convey dis- 
comfort, not comfort. This, however, is only transitory defeat, 
leading to later victories, It is a melancholy truth, however, that 
this change has in the past seduced nations to their decline and fall. 
The evolution is seen in the transfer — 

From log seat to gorgeous furnishings. 

From the naked ground to the feather bed. 

From plodding to riding at work. 

From toilsome hand work to machine work. 

From open fire to electric heating, 

From wandering savagery to the settled home. 

From blood revenge to jury trial. 

From cold indifference to organized charity, 

From selfish motive to the golden rule, 

From Inprvinuat to Genera Stupy. — This paper would be 
without a motive if it did not extend a cordial invitation to every 
thoughtful person to take part in deciphering records of the mind's 
victories written by inventions, It matters not what one's calling 
or favorite study may be, its materials, apparatus, and processes have 
a genealogy as old as the human species. Every word yoiced, 
written, gestured, or messaged - every activity in which tools, uten- 
sils, or apparatus may be used ; every artistic creation ; every agpre- 
gation or congregation of human beings for a specific purpose ; 
every suggestion for explaining phenomena, every advance in know!- 
edge or its instrumentalities ; and all beliefs and worships belong to 
human culture and their investigations to culture-history, Nothing 
common is trivial; the accumulation of well-observed facts is as 
important as the epoch-making invention, 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL PROBLEMS OF THE MISSOURI 
SASKATCHEWAN AREA 


By CLARK WISSLEER 


Ethnographic research in America has made sufficient progress 
to warrant serious comparative studies. Such studies as have been 
made for California and the North Pacific coast show the substantial 
progress to be made by research of this kind, While it may be 
true that the chief concern of Anthropology in America was rightly 
the recording of languages and ethnological facts, the time has come 
when the defining of some problems by comparative study is neces- 
sary to prevent loss of data because of failure to appreciate its im- 
portance. The following paper is a brief review of problems sug- 
gested by past research in the Missoun-Saskatchewan area. Few 
of the suggestions can be said to be original with the writer, but to 
refer each and-all to the sources would reduce these pages to lists 
of footnotes and catalogues of contributors’ names. Furthermore, 
all serious students of American anthropology are sufficiently 
familiar with the literature of this area to infer the sources from 
which the suggestions come. We may mention, however, a recent 
paper by James Mooney on the Cheyenne, published by the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, in which some aspects of the gen- 
eral problems are discussed ; a paper by A. L. Kroeber, read before 
the Congress of Americanists, Quebec, 1906, reviewing the social 
organization, and at the same meeting one by the writer discussing 
some of the more general phases of the cultural problems pertaining 
to this area. 

The term Missouri-Saskatchewan seems best for the area under 
discussion as it defines the region in map-terms. The limits of the 
area drained by these two rivers may not exactly agree with the 
accepted bounds of the ethnographic area known as the Praine, 
Plains, etc., but with few exceptions include the historical habitats 
of the tribes among which certain aspects of culture are most pro- 
nounced. Taking its southern boundary as the Arkansas, its western 
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as the Great Divide, and its eastern as the Mississippi and Red 
rivers, we shall have the area in which the tribes concerned 
roamed for a part of the year at least. Furthermore, as there ap- 
pears a tendency toward migration from all sides into this area, it 
may be regarded as the territorial objective for a large part of the 
inhabitants in the interior of the continent. Our knowledge of the 
history of this area dates from the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but does not become definite until 1800, Taking the begin- 
ning of the historical period as the point of departure we find in the 
Missouri-Saskatchewan area groups of people belonging to Atha- 
baskan, Algonkian, Caddoan, Kiowan, Shoshonian, and Siouan lin- 
guistic stocks. To these may be added transient groups of Sahap- 
tian and Kutenaian. 

The members of the Siouan stock resided almost entirely within 
the arca, The main body seems to have lined the banks of the 
Missouri from the great bend in North Dakota to its junction with 
the Mississippi, with outlying groups to the northeast and to the 
south. There were, however, two detached groups, the Crow in the 
mountains of Montana and the Assiniboin of Canada, The Tetons, 
the Crows, and Assiniboin seem to have lived in tipis all the year 
and not to have practised agriculture, yet a large part of the main 
body, the Hidatsa, Mandan, Omaha, Missouri. Oto, etc., lived in vil- 
lages of carth-covered lodges, and cultivated corn, Within the his- 
torical period the Caddoan has been one of the minor stocks of the 
area, better known under the names of Pawnee, Wichita, and Ari- 
kara, Of these the Pawnee and Arikara lived in the same sort of 
houses, It is a singular fact that the Missouri type of earth lodge 
is almost restricted to the above designated groups, Here is one of 
the many specific problems: Was this type of dwelling originated in 
the area and by what group? The fact that the earth lodge seems 
to have been used by the two most northerly groups of the Caddoan 
suggests strongly the Missouri River Siouan group as its originator. 
Archeological studies in Wisconsin and Minnesota —the traditional 
homes of many divisions of the Siouan group —are important for 
the determination of the former character of their dwellings. The 
solution of this problem may be of considerable importance in esti- 
mating the value of the theory that the Siouan stock migrated from 
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the Atlantic. In the same connection the distribution of corn cul- 
ture is important. It seems possible by additional research to fix 
an approximate date for its introduction to the Ojibwa and other 
northern groups, <A study of pottery is also Important, for the 
studies of Will and Spinden suggest a similarity between the 
pottery found around the Great Lakes and that of the Mandan, 

The Shoshonian stock seems to center on the plateaus of the 
west, and a recent general study of the various linguistic groups by 
Kroeber strengthens the assumption that the center of their disper- 
sion was somewhere west of the Rocky mountains. The older 
theory is that the whole group was dispersed from a:center in Mon- 
tana and adjacent territory, On this theory the Comanche and 
Shoshoni moved out to the plains from the west, or at least from 
the southwest. At the opening of the historical period they are 
credited with ranging from Texas to the Marias river in. Montana. 
Though at the historical period tipis were in yeneral use, it seems 
that the original type of habitation was the brush shelter, The 
movements of these groups and their relations to the other Shosho- 
nian peoples is a problem in itself, but insofar as the above specified 
groups are concerned it is one of the problems of the Missour- 
Saskatchewan area. 

Perhaps the most interesting problems center around the tribes 
speaking Algonkian languages. The Blackfoot, Cheyenne, Atsina, 
Arapaho, and Plains Cree are by no means unimportant tribes, but 
their importance here is due to the partial solution of their problems. 
That they migrated from the region of the Great Lakes seems cer- 
tain. This is suggested by the distribution of the Algonkian family, 
but we have in the Plains Cree of Canada part of a distinct ethnic 
group adopting the culture of the area without losing connection 
with the whole. Furthermore, the Cheyenne have been traced 
back to the borders of the central Algonkian area and the approx- 
imate date of their departure for the Missouri fixed at 1700, That 
the Arapaho, Atsina, and Blackfeet came to their historical habitats 
in similar fashion is the natural assumption, The relation of the 
Arapaho to the Atsina in this movement is an important problem. 
There are not wanting suggestions that both formerly lived as one 
group on the lower Saskatchewan and eastward to Red river, In 
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fact the Arapaho are credited with traditions of having formerly 
resided in the Red River country and to have practised agriculture. 
Taking all together it seems fair to assume that the center of disper- 
sion for the Cheyenne, Arapaho, Atsina, Blackfeet, and Plains Cree 
was the Red River basin. Yet notwithstanding the advanced state 
of our knowledge of some of these tribes, this whole assumption 
merely states another of the intricate problems of the area. 

There are still a few small but quite problematic groups. The 
Kiowa, regarded as a distinct linguistic family, have affiliated with 
them, under the name Kiowa Apache, a group of Athabascan stock, 
probably the Kaskaia of Long. The Sarsi, another Athabascan 
group confederated with the Blackfeet, seem to. have left their 
northern home just before the historic period, and references to them 
in Henry's Journal make it probable that further research will clear 
up their history as in the case of the Cheyenne. Should this come 
to pass, the Sarsi, the Kiowa Apache, and perhaps the Navaho and 
Apache of the Southwest will line up in similar manner to the divi- 
sions of the Algonkian stock. The Kutenai, a small group speak- 
ing a distinct language, are credited with morphological leanings 
toward the Shoshonian, and while they now reside chiefly in 
Canada west of the mountains, there is traditional and indirect his- 
torical evidence of their having lived in Alberta near the site of 
Rocky Mountain House, The Assiniboin and Blackfeet claim to 
have driven them westward out of the plains. Whether they repre- 
sent a former plains people or a very distant branch of pre-Sho- 
shonian peoples arrested in their effort to reach the plains remains 
aproblem. In the same connection the Nez Percé and related 
groups should receive some attention, 

Now, taking the area as a whole we find this interesting condi- 
tion: With one exception all the tribes residing therein at the 
beginning of the historical period can be satisfactorily traced, even 
with our present imperfect knowledge, to beyond its borders. This 
exception is the Kiowa who roamed in the heart of the area and 
who seem to have no relations in any other part of the continent. 
Thus the Kiowa present one of the most important problems, On 
the other hand another general problem arises : Was this area in- 
habited by previous groups, and, if 30, what was the character of 
their culture? Naturally this is an archeological problem, 
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While our knowledge of the archeology of the area is scanty it 
is increasing and already offers a few suggestions. The ground 
roamed over by the Kiowa, Shoshoni, Crows, Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
and Tetons seems to yield few artifacts that can be assigned toa 
culture other than that of the historical period. On the south- 
western border we find traces of Pueblo culture, The western and 
northern borders of the area have not been explored. On the east 
considerable preliminary work has been done. Recent work in the 
vicinity of Omaha, in Minnesota and eastern North and South Da- 
kota indicates a wealth of earthworks and other remains seemingly 
related to those east of the Mississippi, As the case stands it seems 
to indicate an older center of population near the eastern border of 
the Missouri-Saskatchewan area, from which it follows that the 
determination of its westward distribution is important. Contrary 
to the usual conditions there is need of immediate work in the 
middie of the area, because agriculture and its attendant industries 
are destroying surface remains the study of which would doubtless 
establish connections with the historical period, thus giving con- 
tinuity to historical and archeological methods, All that has been 
so far brought to light suggests a prehistoric uninhabited region 
in the western part of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area, where the 
more substantal remains of eastern and southwestern cultures ap- 
parently dwindle to nothing. One is tempted to assume that we 
have here a direct connection with the historical period in that 
formerly groups reaching this region from the east and south 
gradually abandoned the more sedentary life of their ancestors as 
did the Cheyenne and other historical groups. However, our 
knowledge of the archeology of this area is so vague that an as- 
sumption of any sort seems scarcely justifiable. 

So far we have sketched the more general problems clustering 
around the origins of the peoples found in the Missouri-Saskatche- 
wan area at the opening of the historical period. In the solution of 
these, linguistic research must play the major part, but since so 
many families are represented an exhaustive study must be made of 
three widely distributed stocks, not to mention many more isolated 
ones, Fortunately there are no indications that any of the lang- 
uages spoken in this area will become extinct during the next fifty 
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years. Unfortunately the same can not be said of culture, and in 
turning to the problems arising from the consideration of the origin 
of this culture we are impressed with the necessity for immediate 
work. Regardless of duty, however, the problem as to the origin 
of this culture is one of theoretical as well as historical interest. 

The fact that almost every tribe moved into this area from adja- 
cent regions and that in the historical period they had already ac- 
quired aculture generally uniform and quite distinct from that of the 
main groups from which they came suggests the question of the 
center from which this culture was dispersed and the manner of its 
dispersion. There is reason to believe that this problem can be 
solved by a comparative study of cultural details among the dif- 
ferent tribes. While such a comparative study has yet to be made, 
there are not wanting suggestions as to ongins forsome of the most 
characteristic features of material culture. For example, there are 
traditional tendencies to refer the introduction of circular shields to 
the Comanche and Kiowa, Further, it is quite probable that the 
tipi in crude form was introduced from the north where we find 
similar types of conical tents extending from Labrador to Alaska. 
At least there are good reasons for believing that the tipi did not 
originate among the Shoshonian or Siouan stocks. On the other 
hand it seems probable that the Athabascan tribes brought in the 
idea whence it follows that by position the Kiowa and Kiowa 
Apache are probably factors in its adoption and intrusive distribu. 
tion, A detailed study of the tipi in different parts of the area might 
offer a solution to this problem. All these, however, are but crude 
guesses, valuable only as preliminaries to investigation. 

The modes of transportation suggest another problem. The in- 
troduction of the horse has not been thoroughly investigated from 
historical sources. Such a study is quite important but will be 
rather dificult in that it will require an exhaustive research among 
early documents in Spain, Mexico, and our Southwestern states, It 
seems a reasonable assumption that many modifications of customs 
came i with the horse as it passed along from one owner to an- 
other, While at the historical period al] the important groups in 
the area were raising horses, these animals had yet failed to en- 
tirely displace the dog. The inventors of the dog-travois will prob- 
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ably never be located, but some light may be had on the problem 
of transportation by a general study of the distribution of dog- 
traction, It is rather curious that animal traction seems to have 
been confined to the northern and central part of the North Arheri- 
can continent, Its most accentuated development is, of course, in 
the Arctic belt, with a fringe in the Mackenzie and H udson Bay 
areas. So far as the Missouri-Saskatchewan area is concerned the 
problem is a minor one, since the greater development of dog-trac- 
tion in the north suggests its introduction from that quarter. It is 
obvious, however, that taken in connection with the probable north- 
ern origin of the tipi and the theory of distribution of Eskimo cul- 
ture from the Hudson Bay region, we are raising problems reaching 
beyond the area and involving the greater part of the continent, 

On the side of the less material culture special attention has 
been given to the art, mythology, and social and ceremonial! organi- 
zation of many tribes so that our knowledge is much more com- 
plete here than elsewhere. Yet a great deal must be done before a 
thorough examination of the important problems can be prosecuted, 

The art of the area presents striking individualities, Research 
in symbolism has brought to light very great tribal differences, so 
great, in fact, that the comparative value of the results is doubtful. 
The problems raised by these symbolic studies are psychological 
rather than ethnographical, and in so far not specific problems relat- 
ing to this area, On the other hand an objective study of this art 
is of some promise. One suggestive general difference in distribu- 
tion appears. The realistic decorative and other art seems to have 
been greatly developed on the northeastern border of the area, 
while the geometric was most accentuated on the southwestern, 
Thus on the northeast beyond the limit of our area the Winnebago 
especially possessed a highly developed pictographic type of quill 
and other decoration, while the Shoshoni of the extreme southwest 
of the area seem to have practised no such pictographic art but 
presented in contrast a highly developed geometric type both in 
embroidery and rawhide painting, Taking the Arapaho and Teton 
(Dakota) as two intermediate groups, we find the former inclining 
to the geometric art of their Shoshonian neighbors, while the latter 
show almost equal proficiency in the two contrasting types. From 
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a broader view it seems that the whole Siouan stock has a rather 
high development of this pictographiec art. Thus we seem to have 
two influences from opposite directions, reinforcing the common 
suggestion that the geometric art of this area was introduced from 
the southwestern part of the continent. 

A comparative study of songs, both as to music and functions, 
is as yet for the future. Among some tribes in this area the song 
seems to be regarded as the chief part of a ritual or formula. As- 
suming this tendency as general, songs become of preat compara- 
tive importance. The correspondences in function and regalia be- 
tween the ceremonies of different tribes is striking, but songs should 
on 4 priort grounds show even greater resemblances, Some of the 
material already available shows intertriba! identity of rhythm and 
tone for the songs of some military societies, This whole subject, 
however, is undeveloped, and nothing can be said with certainty. 

The mythology of the area has received considerable attention. 
The Algonkian group (Blackfoot, Atsina, Cheyenne, and Arapaho) 
show many correspondences, but have also much in common with 
the Siouan group. The Caddoan seems to have many elements in 
common with both. The Shoshonian group, on the other hand, 
stands somewhat apart in so far as it has less in common with 
other groups, Roughly it may be said that the mythology of the 
area seems to have come in with the various tribes and still shows 
an.éastern and a western character. Unfortunately our knowledge 
of the Kiowa is too meager to place their mythology, F inally, a 
comparative study of the mythology of the Missouri-Saskatchewan 
area will involve a serious study of all the surrounding territory, 
Happily a large amount of material is already at hand, 

When we pass to social and ceremonial Organizations the com- 
plexity of our problem increases rather than diminishes. In the 
camp circle we find quite a characteristic feature and one concerning 
which there can be little doubt that it ofiginated within some one 
group. Our knowledge of the significance of this practice is yet 
insufficient except perhaps in the case of the Cheyenne and the 
Kiowa. There are, however, indications that it was much more 
elaborate and ceremonially important among the southern tribes than 
elsewhere in the area. Among the Blackfeet the camp-circle seems 
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to be definitely attached to the Sun dance, suggesting that the latter 
may have been a factor in the distribution of the former, The units 
of the camp-circle, or the social organization of the tribe in this 
area, is an object of current discussion, Recently there has ap- 
peared a disposition to deny the existence of a clan or gentile system 
among the various tribes, except those of Caddoan stock. How- 
ever, these units of the camp-circle, or bands, had names, and mem- 
bership in them was determined usually by birth. In some tribes, 
at least, marriage was forbidden within the band, though it is not 
clear that any regard was paid to impediments save those of actual 
blood relationship. Here we have some of the features of clans 
and gentes, The question as to whether in such cases bands are 
clans or gentes might easily develop into a war of definitions, 
whereas the real problem is a comparative one. At least, the 
present need is a careful study of the band in the field to determine 
its social functions among the various tribes. For example, data 
are lacking for distinguishing between residence in a band of hus- 
band or wife and membership in the same, also as to the effect of 
residence upon the inheritance of the children. With sufficient 
data a comparative study would finally show whether the band sys- 
tem rests on a real genetic basis or is simply a mode of designating 
normal family groups for formal purposes in imitation of some 
pioneer tribe. 

Another feature that has received a great deal of attention is the 
so-called age or military societies in which we find a progressive 
series of degrees or orders beginning with boys and ending with 
the superannuated, These societies offer unusual opportunities for 
determining centers for the distribution of ceremonies. A. fair 
beginning has been made with these, but much remains to be done, 
especially among tribes of the Siouan stock. 

In case of the Sun dance there are not wanting many indications 
that the ceremony as now practised by many tribes is the result 
of a gradual accumulation both of ceremonies and ideas. For 
example, some old men among the Blackfeet claim traditional! 
knowledge of not only the order in which many features were intro- 
duced but the specific tribes from which they were borrowed. The 
torture feature of the Sun dance seems to have been a separate insti- 
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tution among the Missoun River tribes, later incorporated in their 
Sun dance and eventually passed on to other tribes. On @ priort 
grounds it would appear that all complex ceremonies were gradual 
accumulations, even if there were fewer hints of such a genesis in 
the ceremonies themselves. The so-called age societies appear in 
one bribe, at least, ranked according to the traditional dates of their 
origin or introduction, From these suggestions it seems possible 
to take up with promise the untangling of the distribution and de- 
velopment of the ceremonial organization and activities of the Mis- 
souri-Saskatchewan area. With full data from each group it is 
reasonable to hope that the important features of many ceremonies 
can be traced to their originators. 

There are a number of modern ceremonies of more suggestive 
than actual comparative value, since they have been introduced 
within the historical period and their movements traced. The most 
important of these are the Ghost dance, Omaha dance, Women's 
dance, Tea dance, and Mescal eating. Excepting the Ghost dance 
these flourish in almost all parts of the area under various names, 
but with the same essential features and songs. Some songs col- 
lected by the writer from the Omaha and Tea dances of the Black- 
feet respectively were identified by a Pawnee as belonging to 
corresponding ceremonies among his people. Thus these songs 
have crossed the area, While these ceremonies are in a sense 
modern they should not be neglected, as they may serve as his- 
torical examples of the transmission of ceremonies from one tribe 
to another. 

There are many other important ceremonies of varying degrees 
of distribution, such as the medicine-pipe, buffalo-medicine, sweat- 
lodge, puberty-rites, medicine-tipis, war-charms, etc., conceming 
which too much data can not be had for future comparative study. 
Also our knowledge of religious ideas is very incomplete. We 
have little chance of comparing the manito ideas of the central 
Algonkian group with those of the Algonkian group of this area, 
nor are we able to compare the religious ideas of the Shoshonian 
group with those of the Siouan. Unfortunately data of this kind 
able error. 
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While this paper is rather a summary of data needed than of data 
at hand, a few minor cultural distinctions may be tentatively sug- 
gested. The material culture, the art, and the social organization 
of the Missouri-Saskatchewan area seem more uniform than the 
ceremonial and religious culture. Perhaps this is to be expected 
when tribes move into an area from different points, topography and 
food conditions tending to level down the more economic aspects of 
tribal life. Some elaborate ceremonies, however, are not so uni- 
formly distributed. For example, the members of the Algonkian 
group seem to fall into a class with respect to the Sun dance as 
opposed to the Siouan, Caddoan, and Shoshonian groups. The 
same may be said of their mythology. Taking a broader view of 
ceremonial organization, however, the Algonkian and Siouan groups 
constitute a class as opposed to the Caddoan and Shoshonian, This 
might be correlated with the directions of migration. Whatever 
may have been the primary migration of the Siouan stock, there 1s 
evidence of a secondary migration from the upper Mississippi region 
to the Missouri. From the same general direction came the Algon- 
kian tribes, Thus their general similarities of culture may be 
credited to contact immediate and remote. Both the Caddoan and 
the Shoshonian stocks sent representatives into the area, but from 
different cultural centers. In addition there is the problematical 
Kiowa. These may be considered the hypothetical cultural influ- 
ences. With more data and a final linguistic study of the area it 
will be possible to differentiate more satisfactonly the contnbutions 
of these various centers to the culture of the historical period. 
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NOTES ON THE ACHOMAWTI AND ATSUGEWI INDIANS 
OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


By ROLAND B. DIXON 


The area occupied by the Achomawi and Atsugewi Indians, 
who form a portion of the Shastan stock, lies mainly in Shasta, 
Lassen, and Modoc counties in the northeastern part of California. 
The Achomawi territory was pretty closely restricted to the valley 
of Pit river and, as nearly as can be learned at present, may be de- 
scribed as follows: Beginning at a point above the mouth of Mont- 
gomery creek on Pit river, they occupied or claimed all the valley 
of that river up to its head, together with the valleys of Fall river 
and of Beaverand Ash creeks, Burney and Goose valleys were 
also claimed by them, but in the case of the former, the Atsugewi 
insist that they and not the Achomawi occupied it. Permanent 
settlements were made only in the immediate vicinity of the streams, 
although the Achomawi hunted as far west as the head of the Mc- 
Cloud and Mt Shasta, north to Medicine lake and south as far as 
Lassen Butte. | 

Unlike the Achomawi, the Atsugewi did not occupy a contin- 
uous area, but were divided into two separate groups. One of these, 
and the larger, was‘settled on Hat creek, from its head down to 
about one mile below the present town of Cassel, and in Burney 
valley; the other in Dixie valley some twelve or fifteen miles to the 
east. The Atsugewi seem to have had a clear idea of unity among 
themselves, and to have formed a distinct group apart from the 
Achomawi, with whom, however, they were usually on good terms, 

The area outlined lies along the southern edge of the barren 
and forbidding Lava Beds which extend for so many miles along the 

'The following notes were made in 1903 while the author was engaged in getting 
linguistic material from these two members of the Shastan stock, ay part of the work of 


the Huntington Expedition. As no further opportunity bas occurred to continue the 
work in this region, it seems undesirable to withhold any longer such information as was 
procured. These noted are therefore published by permission of the Trustees of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
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Oregon-California boundary east of the Klamath lakes. The 
southern edge of these lava flows forms really the northern limit of 
the Achomawi territory, which may be described asa series of wide, 
semi-arid plains, lying at an elevation of about 4000 feet, separated 
from each other by rugged, mostly timbered mdges, msing some 
2000 feet above the level of the surrounding country. Across 
these plains, and through these ridges, Pit river and its tributaries 
run, often cutting rather narrow, deep valleys. Below the mouth 
of Fall river, the Pit has cut a tremendous cafion across the con- 
fused mass of mountains lying south of Mt Shasta, and in this 
portion of its course offers few available sites for settlement. In 
some cases, asin Goose and Dixie valleys, there are large swampy 
areas. To the south, about the head of Hat creek, lies the deso- 
late volcanic region of cinder cones and ash beds about Lassen 
Butte. The climate of this whole area is decidedly and, with hot 
summers and rather cold winters: The flora is largely that of the 
dry, interior plateaus, and the fauna as a whole poorer than in the 
regions to the west and south. 

Both Achomawi and Atsugewi were divided into a number of 
fairly well defined groups, Detailed investigations along this line 
were not made, but in a long series of geographical terms obtained, 
most of Powers’ divisions can be recognized. To these may be 
added the following: Amit’dji (Ach,) = Apwaruke’i (Ats.) = Dixie 
Valley people; Apamadji (Ach.) = Wamari'i (Ats.) = Burney Valley 
people : Idjuigilum’idji(Ach.) = Ak"owi’gi (Ats.-) = Beaver Creek 
people. The Achomawi called the Hat Creek people Baqa’mali ; 
and the latter called the Achomawi in general, Pomari’i. 

The dress of the men consisted of a belt under which was 
passed a strip of skin, tanned with the fur on, so that it doubled 
over the belt, and hung down as.asmall apron in front. The regu- 
lar breech-clout was not worn. Poor people used coyote skins for 
this purpose, whereas the wealthy made use of mink, otter, or silver 
fox. Moccasins of deerskin were worn on the feet in summer, 
the poorer people often using a low, slipper-like shoe or sandal of 
tules, Wealthy men sometimes wore deerskin leggings, decorated 
with quillwork and fringed. On the upper part of the body men 
wore a deerskin garment, somewhat like a shirt. A hole was cut 
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for the head, and then the skin sewn up under the arms, making 
a sleeveless garment which was belted at the waist, and sometimes 
decorated with quills. Deer-hide robes, with the hair on, were 
used m cold weather also. In summer men wore a netted cap 
similar to those used by the Maidu; in winter a cap of fur was 
sometimes worn, The skin of a mud-hen was tsed for a glove, or 
mitten, 

The women's dress was of two sorts: either a deerskin fringe 
or apron, reaching to the knee, the fringes being threaded through 
pine-nuts or small pieces of bone ; or else a skirt of deerskin, made 
of several skins, wrapped about the waist and held up by a belt of 
fur. Moccasins were worn on the feet, and the upper part of the 
body was covered with a garment similar to that worn by men. 
On the head, women wore a basket cap. 

Men wore their hair long, either rolling it under the cap or 
letting it stick up in two horns, one on each side. Women braided 
it in two braids, wrapped with mink-skin, and allowed them to hang 
in front of the shoulders. The ears were pierced by both sexes, 
and ear-ornaments of beads, dentalia, etc., worn. Men pierced the 
nose also, and wore a small string of beads or a single dentalium 
shell therein. Headbands were made by the Atsugewi of quills, 
strung side by side on threads in the same manner as the feather 
bands of yellowhammer feathers: made by the Maidu and other 
Indians to the south. Tattooing was little used on the whole. 
Women made three lines on the chin, some also put lines on the 
cheek. Men occasionally had a line of small dots running from the 
eye across the temple. 

Two sorts of houses were built by these Indians. The regular 
winter house was built as follows: An excavation a little more than 
a foot in depth was made over an area ten to twelve feet long and 
six to ten feet wide, one end being generally somewhat wider than 
the other. At the wider end two forked posts, six to eight feet high, 
were set up about two feet apart, and one similar post at the narrow 
end. A long pole was then laid from each of the two posts at the 
broad end to the post at the narrow end, forming a V-shaped ridge- 
pole, to which slabs of bark and poles were leaned from the edge of 
the excavation, The doorway was between the two posts at the wider 
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end, and usually faced south. The fire was in the center, and the 
smoke escaped through the space between the two ridge-poles. The 
second type of house was the so-called sweat-house, It was larger, 
and often built on a gentle side-hill slope or on top of a low mound. 
In this form of house the excavation was carried toa depth of about 
three feet over an area sometimes as large as twenty by thirty feet. 
One end here also was usually narrower than the other. A single 
post of large size was set up on the median line, about one-third of 
the distance from one end, and to it two stout rafters were laid, one 
from each side, At the farther end of the excavation then, an 
entrance passageway was dug, across the inner end of which a 
beam was laid, and from this two other rafters ran to the first two, 
leaving a narrow space between. On this as a framework, poles 
were laid and leaned from all sides, and then covered with brush 
and earth. The space between the second pair of rafters was left 
as a smoke-hole, and also served as an entrance by means of a 
ladder made of two poles with cross-bars tied on with withes. 
The Achomawi seemed to have used the dug-out entrance as the 
usual one, whereas the Atsugewi state that they used this merely 
asa draft-hole, and normally entered and left the house by means 
of the ladder. These larger structures were occupied by several 
families as a rule, and there were sometimes two or three of them 
in one village. 

The houses were occupied only during the winter season, In 
the summer people lived outdoors without shelter, or with a simple 
windbreak or a rude roof of brush, open on all sides, or with a few 
mats hung up to keep out the wind, 

The region occupied by these Indians was about on the eastern 
edge of the area in which the acorn forms the chief food, The more 
westerly portion of the people were able to get considerable supplies 
of this valuable food, but the easterly divisions were obliged to ob- 
tain what they could by trade. Acorns were prepared for eating in 
the usual manner, being dried, pounded to a fine meal, leached with 
warm water, and then cooked, either as a soup or in cakes as a 
bread. The mealing was done with a stone pestle, using a flat 
stone for a mortar, and a mortar-basket. Other vegetable foods 
used were various sorts of seeds and berries, together with roots. 
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The seeds were gathered by means of a seed-beater and a flattish 
basket tray, and were parched by shaking with coals, and then 
cooked as amush. Manzanita berries were mixed with those ot 
the skunk-brush, and were not used, it is claimed, to prepare the 
so-called “ manzanita-cider."" Various other berries were gathered, 
mashed, and dried in cakes and kept for winter food, Pine-nuts 
were much relished, and camass and other roots were to be had in 
some abundance. 

Animal foods included nearly everything available. Deer were 
moderately abundant, and their meat was dried and preserved. 
Rabbits, squirrels, and other small game, together with ducks, geese, 
grouse, and birds’ eggs formed the larger part of their animal food. 
Dogs were not eaten, but crickets, grasshoppers, and angle-worms 
were not disdained, Salmon were secured up as far as the Falls in 
abundance, and were dried and kept in large baskets, or sometimes 
crumbled into a coarse meal, Other sorts of fish, together with 
crayfish and mussels, were also eagerly sought. 

Food was cooked cither by boiling with hot stones in baskets 
or by baking in an oven of heated stones, or was roasted. No salt 
was used, it is said, by‘the Achomawi, as they thought its use 
caused sore eyes. 

Various methods were employed in hunting deer, The use of 
pitfalls, which gave the name to Pit river, was common. These pits 
were six to ten feet deep, covered lightly with sticks and earth, and 
were excavated in deer trails. No one must look down into the 
pit after it is dug, as to do so would make the deer look down, and 
avoid the trap. All the earth removed was carried far away in 
baskets. Other methods used for getting deer included setting 
nooses ; driving, either by beaters or by fire; stalking with a deer's 
head for a disguise and a whistle to imitate the ery of the fawn: and 
running down on snowshoes in winter. There were many regula- 
tions in regard to deer hunting. Children must keep quiet while 
the hunters are away; the latter must not use the common terms 
for the ordinary foods or the various places they passed, as to do so 
would bring bad weather; and the jaw-bones of all deer killed must 
be hung up on trees, The first day of a hunt there was a cere- 
mony in the evening. The food for the evening meal was spread 
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out, but before eating, the leader of the party must take certain 
roots, chew them, and then throw a little toward every prominent 
mountain in the region, saying “Here, here is food we have 
brought for you! Eat it!" 

Rabbits were cither snared in nets by drives, and killed with a 
club, or shot with bow and arrow, Spring-traps were also some- 
times used for rabbits, as well as for squirrels, wildcats, etc. Ducks 
and geese were caught in nooses hung from ropes stretched across 
a stream close to the water, The two ropes were placed close to- 
gether, and each noose was tied to both ropes, so that the two were 
lield closely in contact. The nooses were then slipped between the 
two ropes which held the nooses open. In salmon fishing, nets, 
spears, and traps were used. The first method was confined 
mainly to small seines, held across the mouths of tributary streams, 
while men went above and drove the fish down into the nets.. Dip- 
nets were used for suckers and trout. Spearing was done with the 
usual salmon-gig. Traps and weirs were partly of posts and brush, 
and partly of stone, They were frequently put at the foot of a small 
fall, and were provided with long poles arranged along the top, 
slanting up from the top of the dam, and extending out four or five 
feet. The fish in trying to leap over, fell back into a net spread 
along these poles, or onto a rough open-work platform laid on them, 
Fish-hooks, of two pieces of bone, were used for trout and pike. In 
drying salmon, the fish was split, the backbone removed, and the 
fish dried in the sun. It was then slightly roasted, doubled up, and 
packed in large baskets which were set on bark and covered with 
large slabs of it, or else put up in the branches of juniper trees, from 
which the bark and lower branches had been removed. 

The bow and arrow were the chief weapons of the Indians of this 
area, The former was of the broad sinew-backed type common to 
the northern portion of California, and seems to have differed little 
from that of the Klamath River stocks, If anything, it was more 
like the Maidu bow. Among the Atsugewi, at least, the bow was 
held horizontally in shooting, with the palm of the hand up. Each 
man marked his arrows in a different way, Quivers were of wild- 
cat, coyote, or otter skins. Elk-hide armor was used, consisting of 
a long gown-like garment, covering the whole body, the head also 
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being protected by a strip of hide. Grizzly-bear skins were some- 
times used in place of elk-hide. Rod or stick armor was also 
made, the hard mountain mahogany and the service-berry being the 
woods used for the purpose. 

There was comparatively little opportunity for the Indians of this 
région to make use of canoes, They made them, however, burn- 
ing and digging them out of yellow-pine or cedar logs. They are 
said to have been rather square-ended, and ranged up to twenty-five 
feet in length. Both poles and paddles were used to propel them. 
Rafts of tule were also employed, 

Baskets formed the main portion of the household goods. 
These were made exclusively of twined weaving. They were as a 
rule soft and pliable, except the conical pack baskets, which were 
strengthened and stifiened by the addition of four sticks. The 
baskets and their decorations have been elsewhere discussed.' 
Mush paddies were used in stirring acorn soup, but were mostly 
undecorated. Spoons were little used, although the breast-bone of 
the duck was employed forthe purpose. A porcupine tail was used 
asacomb. Pipes were of wood or soft stone, tubular, and rarely 
more than six or seven inches in length. The musical instruments 
In use were a flute and a whistle, The former had four holes and 
was played only for pleasure, and never in summer on account of 
the snakes, The whistles were generally double, of bird-bone or 
elder, and these were used in dances by shamans, The split-stick 
rattle and deer-hoof rattle were both in use. 

A number of- games were played by the Achomawi and Atsu- 
gewi. The four-stick game, using ten counters, was a favorite : also 
the stick game in which thirty or forty slender sticks and twenty 
counters were used. A form of the hand game was known to the 
women, in which they used two pairs of sticks about two and a half 
inches long, one of each pair being marked bya band. The hands 
were concealed under a handkerchief about the neck, and the op- 
ponents guessed the relative positions of the sticks. Ten counters 
were used in this game. The same game, played in the normal 
California manner with grass, was employed by the men, and so far 
~ ‘'Basketry Designs of the Todions of Northern California, Aul!, Amer. Afar. Nat. 
fftse,, EVI, tq et seq. 
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as information goes was practically identical with the form described 
among the Maidu. Dice games do not seem to have been played. 
The double-ball game, and a form of foot-ball in which three players 
take part on each side, are also im use, The double-ball game is 
played chiefly by women. The Atsugewi at least had a form of 
hockey, played by the men, and a game in which arrows were shot 
at rolling disks of bark; also one in which spears were thrown, 
he who could place his nearest to the first one thrown, being the 
winner, 

For the greater part, the Achomawi and also the Atsugewi 
were at war with the Modoc. These latter frequently made incur- 
sions into Achomawi territory, but the Achomawi rarely attempted 
to retaliate in kind. In such little trade as there was between the 
two peoples, the Achomawi gave beads for furs and bows. In- 
termarriage sometimes tock place, With the Wintun there was 
considerable trade, skins being offered for beads, and in general the 
relations were friendly. With the Maidu of Big Meadows, the 
Atsugewi traded, and were on pretty good terms, intermarnages 
being not uncommon, 

Little investigation has as yet been made in regard to social 
organization and kindred topics. So far as information was obtained, 
there is no trace of a.clan system, and these people therefore are 
similar in this respect to the majority of California Indians and those 
of the adjacent portions of the Great Basin, Governmentally, it 
may be said that the chiefs or village head-men had somewhat 
greater power than among the Maidu, resembling in this the chiefs 
among the Shasta. Each considerable village had its chief, whose 
brothers or whose children succeeded him, the eldest son usually tak- 
ing the lead. The chiefs were not elective, and could not be de- 
posed (?). There were four or five important chiefs among the 
Atsugewi, and rather more than this among the Achomawi. In 
war these men seem to have led the people, but there were appar- 
ently no general leaders or chiefs who controlled several villages, or 
the whole group. 

Puberty ceremonials centered about the piercing of the ears. 
Boys have this done at theage of seventeen orthereabouts. The ear- 
lobe is pierced with a sharp wooden awl, and as soon as it is done, 
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the operator, who is generally the father, shouts loudly and whips 
the boy with a bow-string. The boy at once runs away to some 
distant lake or spring, where he bathes and swims all night, fasting. 
As he goes, the man who has pierced his ears, calls to the moun- 
tains and to the Deer-woman to watch over the boy. Early in the 
mormng the boy runs back again, lighting a series of fires as he 
goes. While heis bathing during the night, he may find something 
in the water, or may dream of it later when he takes a little sleep. 

That object or animal is his protector for life, and comes to warn 
him of danger and to aid him, Should he fail to get such a guardian, 
he may not tryasecond time, After this first experience, he must 
spend several nights alone in the hills, fasting, building small fires, 
piling up heaps of stones, and sleeping but little. All the time he 
is absent he must drink through a reed, failure to comply with which 
regulation would lead to the loss of his front teeth. In returning 
home, he may not come directly back, but must stop at a distance. 

His mother brings him here a little food, after eating which he goes. 
off again into the hills. By no means all who go off thus see visions 
or get protectors. Most of those who do become shamans. 

Inthe case of a girl, the proceedings are as follows: The ears are 
pierced in the same manner as described, and as soon as it is fin- 
ished, the operator seizes the girl, lifts her from the ground and 
lets her down again, and then strikes her with an old basket. At 
once the girl runs off, while the operator prays to the mountains to 
be good to her. The girl gathers wood and returns at dusk, and all 
night dances back and forth before the fire which she builds. She 
faces constantly toward the east. Other people dance near her, and 
also inside the house. She must sleep and eat but little, and can 
have no meat or fish, and must not smell them cooking, She wears 
a band of braided bark about her forehead, and a new pair of moc- 
casins on her feet. Sometimes she puts strong-smelling herbs in 
her nostrils so that she may not smell meat cooking. The people 
who dance and sing near her have a deer-hoof rattle. The girl 
dances thus every night for five nights, and at sunrise she stops, is 
lifted and dropped as before, and immediately runs off to the east- 
ward, seizing, as she goes, the rattle from one of the dancers or 
singers. On the last morning she returns quickly, is sprinkled by 
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her mother with pounded fir-needles, then bathes, and the ceremony 
is finished. The whole ceremony of the dances is repeated at the 
next two menstrual periods. Later in life the monthly seclusion 
lasts three or four days, and certain food restrictions are in force. 

A man who desires to obtain a wife asks the parents of the girl 
directly, and if they approve, the affair is settled at once by the 
payment by the suitor of such property as has been agreed on, and 
he then takes up his residence with the girl'sfamily. Hestaysthere, 
hunting and working for his wife's family for a month or two, and 
then if he has parents, takes his wile to their house ; if not, he remains 
with his wife's family. Child betrothal was not, infrequently the 
custom, If a man is dissatished with his wiie, or if she be barren, 
he can send her back to her family. If a man's father tells him to 
send his wife back, he must obey. Polygamy was general, the num- 
ber of wives depending ona man’s wealth, The first wife was always 
regarded as the most important. “ Berdashes,” or men-women, 
were net uncommon. 

In childbirth there were food restrictions for both man and wife 
which lasted until the umbilical cord dropped off Both parents 
must live apart, in a small hut, the man gathering much wood. 
All water taken by the mother must have a little earth mixed with 
it. At the end of the period of seclusion, both man and wile must 
bathe. If a child is stillborn, the parents must keep up the food 
restrictions for several months. A child's first teeth, when they 
come out, are placed in its feces. 

The funeral customs of these Indians are simple. The body was 
buried as soon as possible after death, generally in a fexed position, 
and if the family could afford it, in a large basket. It was laid on 
its side in the grave, facing to the east. All the property of the 
deceased was put in the graye with the body, together with gifts 
made by relativesand friends. Sometimes, and particularly if death 
took place ata distance from home, cremation was employed, in 
which case the property was burned with the body, and the ashes 
afterward buried. Generally the house of the deceased was burned. 
There is said to have been no dance held at the time of the funeral 
ceremonies among the Achomawi, although the Atsugewi say that 
they themselves had a dance, in which men carried the weapons of 
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the deceased, and all relatives threw handfuls of dust into the air. 
In mourning, the hair was cut, and pitch put on the face and head 
by the widow, who wore it thus for two or three years. The 
Atsugewi state that men sometimes put pitch on also. The widow 
made a belt of the hair she cut off, and wore it. If a-man's wife 
died among the Atsugewi, he cut his hair, and his nearest female 
cousin wore the belt made of it Widows also wore a necklace of 
deerskin, with beads of pitch, The name of the dead was not 
spoken. No widow may remarry until her hair grows down to her 
upper arm again, and then she may marry only her husband's 
brother. 

Notes on the shaman have been previously published,' but some 
additional particulars may be added here. ‘The youth whois fasting 
and bathing at puberty dreams or lias visions of the thing which is to 
be his guardian spirit, The thing seen may be a bird, an arrow, a 
reed, or a tree, or it may be a “ disease person or spirit in human 
form which sings to him, and appears before him. He must sing 
the song that the supernatural being sings to him, and very care- 
fully follow his instructions, clse he will fall ill, The shaman can 
hear the mysterious objects or beings singing ever afterward. Ac- 
cording to the thing seen is the shaman's power to cure or cause 
disease —from one coming the power over one. sickness, from 
another the power over a different one. In curing a patient, the 
shaman among the Atsugewi makes use of songs and also of the 
gage. One of these is tied to a pole set up near the house, or is 
held in the hand, or used to sprinkle the patient. The gagw tells 
the shaman where the pain is, and aids him to remove it. While 
dancing, the shaman frequently bleeds at the mouth. 

The “pains” grow in size and strength by killing people. If 
the shaman does not catch the "pain" when it returns to him after 
killing the person it has been shot into, he loses all control over it, 
and it goes about killing people of its own initiative. This is the 
cause of epidemics. The only sure way to put an end to its depre- 
dations is to kill the shaman to whom such a “ pain" belongs, for 
at the death of a shaman all his “ pains" die also. Sometimes a 

Shamans of California, fowrma/ of American FulkJore, xvi, 24-25. 
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“pain” is sent by an enemy to a village. It causes much sickness, 
sO that a shaman has to be sent for, When he comes, he finds the 
spot where the “pain” lies concealed in the ground. Then, with 
the aid of another shaman, he tries todrive it out. After dancing all 
night, the two shamans and all the people of the village gather in a 
circle about the spot. One of the shamans approaches, holding out 
his hand in order to scare the ‘pain. Sometimes the latter tries 
to deceive the shaman by urinating upward, but the wise man is 
not deceived by such trickery. He waits till by the force of his 
power the “pain” is forced out of the ground, and then catches it 
on the end of the middle finger of his hand, The "pain" cannot 
escape sideways, because of the nng of people; it cannot go back 
into the ground, nor can it fly upward, as the shaman's guardian 
spirits hover above, and drive it back. Gradually the “ pain" is 
forced to the palm of the shaman’s hands, while he is staggering 
about as if intoxicated, Suddenly he shuts his hand, imprisoning 
the “ pain,"’ and at once falls senseless. The second shaman then 
brings a basket of water, plunges the fist of the first shaman into 
‘this, and then slowly the first shaman revives. The “ pain" is soft- 
ened and made innocuous by the water. Whenthe shaman revives, 
he tells the people what the “ pain" has told him in his trance, and 
who it was that sent it. The “pain” is then destroyed, cither by 
swallowing, or burying it in the ground under the fire, or is sent 
back to its sender, with orders to kill him. If a shaman tries to 
kill a person, and is found out, the relatives endeavor to kill the 
shaman, and then mutilate his body. 

In doctoring, the shaman wears a bunch of woodpecker feathers, 
like the mysterious gagw,on his head. Sometimes also he wears a 
yellowhammer band like those of the Maidu, ora strip of mink or 
other skin. He wears the skin of the animal whose spirit appeared 
to him in his dream at puberty, If he saw the bear, he wears a 
bear-claw necklace. The shaman also acts like the animal so far as 
he can, pawing up the ground or digging asa bear will for roots, 
or howling like a coyote. 

Ghosts are seen about burial places. They emerge from the 
ground and sink back into it again. Shamans see them more com- 
monly. For acommon man to see a ghost causes a peculiar sick- 

AM. AWTH,, M, &., 20-75. 
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ness. Theman feels very sleepy, has a headache, and swelling over 
the eyes. Shamans can by dreaming determine the trouble in such 
cases, and by sucking the forehead, cure the patient. No “pain 
however is removed. 

After death the spirit was thought to go to the westward, to an 
underworld where all things were delightful. To reach this spot, 
the spirit travels along the Milky Way. Spirits may return to this 
world and appear in dreams. Some shamans can visit this other 
world, and tell of their experiences. People have died and come 
to life again and told of their journey. They came toa place where 
the sun goes down, and looked over the edge of the opening into 
the underworld, Just before death, the spirit leaves the body, and 
stands about looking on at people, and at such times the shaman 
can see the spirits, and tries to seize them and force them to reén- 
ter their bodies. 

There seems to have been comparatively little in the way of 
ceremonials apart from those described. The Achomawi and Atsu- 
gewi thus accord fairly closely with the Shasta, in this feature of 
the paucity of ceremonial, The mythology of this area has already 
been discussed.’ 

In conclusion, it may be said that from this brief sketch of the 
culture of the Achomawi and Atsugewi it seems clear that they 
were similar on the whole to the Shasta, although with several minor 
features reminding one of the Maidu and other central Californian 
peoples, The similarity to the Shasta is shown most strikingly in 
the religious beliefs and mythology, the material culture exhibit- 
ing more the influence of the changed environment. 

HARVARD DAIVERSITY, 

Campnipog, MASSACHUSETTS 

' The. Mythology of the Shosta-Achomawi, deur, Anthropologist, n. 2. vn, 607- 
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PETROGLYPHS IN SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 
Hy GEORGE T. EMMONS 


Primitive man throughout all ages and in all regions has ever 
shown adesire to perpetuate the history of the past and to record 
the story of his life. Wanting in specfiic characters, he employs 
pictures, carvings, and structures— the direct product of his sur- 
roundings —to illustrate and transmit his traditions, genealogy, and 
pursuits, and these are realistic or conventional according to his 
development. 

The Tlingit of southeastern Alaska, living under most favor- 
able conditions of climate and food supply, with abundant leisure 
to cultivate an innate sense of art, evolved in time a rich ceremonial 
that had for its purpose the glorification of the family in the display 
of the totem, or the practice of shamanistic rites which constituted 
his nearest approach to any form of religion or worship. Having 
at hand a variety of material, as rock, wood, grasses, the pelts of 
animals, ancl wool for weaving, besides mineral and vegetable col- 
onng substances, his thoughts found expression in many forms of 
art, and he carved, painted, or wove realistic and conventional forms 
upon all of his belongings, which give that distinctive character and 
wealth of color to the life of this section. 

Most permanent but least intelligible of all the earlier works of 
the Tlingit are their petroglyphs, which are of frequent occurrence 
in the vicinity of old village sites on the islands of the Alexander 
archipelago and the adjacent littoral. The present generation, even 
the oldest natives, have no knowledge of their origin or of their 
raison d'#ire. Some even deny that they are the product of their 
ancestors, and attribute them to a stranger people who in traveling 
along these shores, before their existence, made such signs to guide 
them on their way in returning or in again going over the ground; 
but this explanation is not worthy of consideration, for the carvings 
are very often in secluded bays beyond the routes of travel, The 
glyphs mark old living sites that are still traditional with the people, 
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and aside from the circles, spirals, and a few indistinguishable 
figures, they agree too nearly with the characteristic art of the 
Tlingit for us to ascribe them to others. 

While some are found on prominent ledges and cliffs overlook- 
ing the water, in most instances the petroglyphs ornament isolated 
bowlders and beach rocks imbedded in the sand of the shore near 
the level of the tide. In the latter position they would seem to have 
served no useful purpose other than asa record of some tradition or 
legend, or as a means of displaying the emblem of the clan. In 
some instances they are simply the product of leisure moments and 
that love of the ornate that manifests itself througheut the life of 

In all the petroglyphs examined and here illustrated the grooves 
are apparently made by pecking and are in width from one half to 
three quarters of an inch, ranging in depth from one eighth to one 
fourth of an inch according to their state of preservation. 

Some of the glyphs show considerable age, while in others the 
marks of the pecking implement are still clearly visible. From the 
corroborative evidence of contemporary events I can state that the 
one here discovered on Baranof island was in situ at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; but how much earlier is unknown, for the 
Kake-satter family of the Sitka tribe, whose country this was, say 
that their chief, Katlean, who led the attack and destroyed the first 
Russian fort at Old Sitka in 1802, had a house on the shore at this 
point and used this rock as a seat. 

What appear to be the older carvings show less realism, are 
more severe in outline, and are wanting in detail + and more often the 
principal characters are joined by means of numerous lines, circles, 
and irregular forms that are meaningless in themselves, but serve 
the purpose of making one connected picture, which, I believe, 
always represents a story. In those carvings that, from the roughly- 
pecked fractures made by the hand-stone, can be identified absolutely 
as of more recent workmanship, the forms are very true to nature 
and are much more ornate ; and in a majority of cases the figures 
occupy separate fields, or, if together, are not connected and appar- 
ently bear no relation to one another. 

In 1888, while hunting in one of the deep bays that indent the 
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western coast of Baranof island, I met a very old native who claimed 
the locality by hereditary nght, and in consideration of some presents 
was induced to show me a carved rock that my native hunters knew 
existed but had never seen. 

It was near the mouth of a stream, at the edge of the woods, 
a short distance above the high-tide mark, Hereabouts, at least a 
century back, was a small village of which nothing remains and 
even the exact site is uncertain. The bowlder was irregular in shape 
but approaching a pyramidal form, four feet high and of equal 
dimensions at the base. It was partly covered by a great decayed 
tree trunk, and wholly concealed by the branches and high salt- 
water grass. We could remove the obstructions from but one of 
the three faces, which was completely covered with a single closely 
connected picture, made up apparently of five principal figures. The 
grooved lines were almost obliterated in places by weathering, giving 
evidence of considerable age. The two covered sides were, I believe, 
omamented. Although I could not clear them more than to feel 
some grooves, my guide interpreted the design, not perhaps from his 
own ideas, but rather from what he had been told by those who had 
gone before. When I had finished my examination, with something 
akin to reverence he covered the markings over completely with 
branches and debris, and as he and the native hunters who accom- 
panied me have long since gone to their fathers, it remains to-day 
a forgotten monument of the past. 

The picture (fig. 44) will be seen to be a complex arrangement 
of distinct figures connected throughout, and while my guide, who 
was a very primitive old Tlingit, could identify only the individual 
forms, to any one familiar with the mythology of this people their 
context clearly tells the oldest story of mankind — the creation, 

This legend, common to all the Northwest Coast tribes, is too 
familiar to need repetition in full, so I will merely mention the salient 
features for a clear understanding of the picture. 

The world in the beginning was a chaotic mass of rock and 
ocean, enveloped in darkness and possessed by a few powerful 
spirits which jealously guarded the elements necessary to human 
life. A benign spint, known as Yehlh, who assumed many forms 
but more often appeared tn the guise of a raven, came upon the 
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scene, created man, and wresting from the other spirits light, fresh 
water, and fire, he governed the winds, gave to his children all these 
benefits, and then disappeared. 

In the picture Yehlh is beneath figure A, and is distinguished by 
the head and long bill attached to what appears to be a body with 
a leg anda foot in the double curved line depending from the head. 
To the rear the tail coming from the circle connects with o, which 
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my interpreter named wa kena dikd, ‘where the sunlight comes 
from.’ In the bill of the raven is:a half obliterated line which might 

ignify the piece of fire that Yehlh stole from the sun and gave to 
the earth, but his principal connection with the sun was its release 
from captivity to light the world. Joined with the raven above and 
to the right is a figure, made up of three concentric circles (c), that 
represents the earth. Directly above this is a highly conventional 
form (0) identified as Hoon, the north wind, that plays an important 
part in the life of this northern country. To the left, above and over 
the center {z), is Kun-nook, the guardian of fresh water, shown 
often in painting and carving asa wolf form, from whom Yehlhstole 
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a few drops in his bill and which, as he flew over the world, he let 
fall here and there, forming the rivers and the lakes. 

The flustration is from a simple sketch made on the ground; it 
does not pretend to exactness, but is a fair representation in general! 
outline and proportions, Age and the elements have almost effaced 
some of the grooves, and possibly others are: wholly lost, which 
would account for several sketchy lines beyond figures A and c and 
in the lower left-hand corner, but by feeling the depressions and 
filling them in with black beech mud I was able to bring out the 
design very clearly. 

Near the northwestern extremity of Etoline island, included 
between two jutting rocky points, is a stretch of sand beach, and 
scattered along at and above the level of the tide are numerous 
smooth dark-gray rocks, seldom exceeding three feet in dimensions, 
irregular in shape, but generally presenting a flattened surface suit- 
able for petroglyphs. Nearly all of these bear single figures, pecked 
in shallow grooves, representing a variety of subjects that in most 
instances are so realistic that the artist's meaning is unmistakable. 
Parts of several have been obliterated by the elements and the wash 
of the tide, or have never been finished, which make their identifi- 
cation uncertain, while two or three in which several indeterminate 
figures are grouped convey no intelligent meaning to the native. 
The animal designs, which largely predominate, are all totemic in 
character, representing the principal emblems of the family divisions 
of the Stikine tribe that inhabits this locality, Within the limits of 
the choice of subjects it would appear that the shape of the rock 
surface to be ornamented determined the selection of the particular 
character to be employed, that it might cover the greater space. 

These carvings are unquestionably of two distinct periods. In 
the older ones the grooves are worn smooth and in places are almost 
lost to view through weathering and the action of the higher tides, 
Others, of a comparatively recent date, show the roughened inden- 
tations of the pecking implement. | can only offer in explanation 
of this difference that the old village site at this point was occupied 
at two different periods, which with the Tlingit was not an uncom- 
mon practice, as I can point to half a dozen living places that have 
been occupied, deserted, and reoccupied in turn, The natives here- 
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abouts can offer no explanation for the making of these pictures, 
nor as to their age; they simply say that they were there in the 
lives of their father's fathers, which means nothing. 

The following illustrations are likewise from rough sketches 
which merely give the picture and do not pretend to exactness of 
proportion. 





Figures 45 to 47 represent gowtch shower, wol{'s head, which is distin- 
guished by the prominent nose and ears. In Fig. 45 the teeth are indicated 
by the divisions of the mouth. In Fig. 46 the teeth are expressed by the 
marks, back of which wrinkles of the jaw are shown in the two curved lines, 
and the sameare found in Fig. 45. Fig. 47 is a more conventional expression. 
The car identifies the wolf's head more than the nose, which, though pro- 
longed, is not so characteristic. The-peculiar figure depending from the eye 
and the nose cannit be explained except as an individual conceit of the artist 
added for ornamental purposes, but | would sugpest that it has some connec- 
tion with the nose and nostril that in the drawing are not accentuated. 
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Figure 48 represents a very realistic raven form, yA/h, determined by the 
bill.in particular, 
Figure 49 is a more conventional type of the raven, The wing, in a fan- 
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ciful double form, is shown over the back, and thetail in the rear, The bill 
in this figure is truer to nature thanin the previous drawing, and a slight crest 
is shown over the head which is often added to the conventional form. The 
markings of the body, while ornamental in character, also refer to the internal 
Structures, 





Fig. §0. Fic, §T. 


Figure 50 is identified as the head of a sandhill crane, du/f(A shower, the 
typical feature of which is the long bill. Inthe picture this is suggested rather 
than expressed, the continuation being left to the imagination, for | could not 
distinguish the grooved lines beyond the point shown, which from their direc- 
tion would indicate a great length before meeting. The long neck, which is 
a feature of this bird, is shown by the single curved line beyond the head. | 
would suggest in explanation of this petroglyph that for some reason the artist 
for want of time may never have finished it beyond this point, or possibly he 
exhausted his field, for it measured 14 ft. in length by 12 ft. in height. 

Figure. 51 shows the head of an eagle, which is easily recognized by the 
large curved upper bill turned down almost ata right angle to its outward 
course, The ear or crest on the head is rezarded more asa head-dress orna- 
ment such as a chief might wear, and as the eagle is one of the highest em- 
blems of a family, the head in pictography is often so represented asa token 
of esteem. 


Figure §2 is identified as cAa@é 
quidde, eagle s nest. It is a con- 
ventional design, very similar to the 
carvings found on old feast dishes 
from the Haida and the Tsimshian, 
in form it represents an eagle's 
head. The upper and the lower 
bills are in one, and the shape of 
the head, so noticeable in that of the 
eagle, is marked by the curved rise above the eye. This picture is 18 ft. 
long by 10 ft. high, 
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Figure 53 represents a killer 
whale (Defpéinus orea), readily 
recognized by the exaggerated 
dorsal fin that distinguishes it 
from the other members of the 
whale family, all of which have 
the blunt head, blow-hole, and 
large tail. In this figure the 
water-spout fram the circular 
blow-hole isshown. The under 
fins take the form of arms and 
hands— an artist's license often employed, The body ornamentation besides 
decorating a hare space is a sketchy representation of the internal structure 
and organs, the curved line indicating the intestines. 





Figure 54is an excellent drawing 
ofa salmon, d4ar¢. “The head and the 
fins and tail are most characteristic, 
4 The ornamentation of the body shows 

4, the gills and the bone structure. 





Fic. $4, 
Figure 55 is an easily recognized shark, foote. ‘The characteristic features 
of this fish are primarily the pointed head and the heterocerc tail ; but this 


drawing is true to nature in its entirety —a wonderfully accurate and artistic 
piece of work, 





Fia, 56, 
Figure 56, The main figure shows the copper, finxeA. It consisted of a 
shield-like plate, varying in size from tiny ornaments worm on the dancing robe 
or as earrings, to like forms four feet in height While hardly to be called 
money, these coppers had a commercial value according to their size, and 
again they had an imaginary value according to their use and ownership. 
They were a sign of wealth, and Were given away, whole or in pieces, upon 
potlatch occasions, displayed or placed upon mortuary columns. On pinally 
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they were hammered out of native copper, but later they were manufactured 
and traded te the natives. The feature of a projection or handle on the side 
is unexplained, The unfinished figure appears in juxtaposition as shown, but 
is unidentified: 

The numerous circles and spirals that are always in evidence whenever 
petroglyphs occur are vartously interpreted by the best informed natives, and 
while in some cases there seems to bea general agreement, | do not know that 
we get at the meaning of those who executed them. 





Fic. 57. Fro, §8. Fic. 59. 

Figures 57, 58, 59 are said to represent the sun, which is emblematically 
used in carved forms and less frequently in pictography by the Tlingit, The 
wooden rattle —more often that of the shaman— which typifies the sun, is 
circular in form and hollow in the center or has a carved face within a smaller 
circle. In several cases the rays are represented as grooves or lines of inlay- 
ing, radiating fromthe center, The identification of Fig. 47 as the sun seems 
to be very reasonable, agreeing with the rattle form described. Figs. 58 and 
59. consisting of concentric circles, are similarly identified, and are subjects 
of reasonable doubt, | should say, as this design isalso used to represent the 
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Figure 60 is said to represent the very old form of ceremonial rattle (cAwca- 
ak-huf-far) described by the earliest Europeans to visit the Northwest coast, 
and it has survived to within the last few years in its primitive form. It con- 
sisted of a frame of two circles of bent twigs lashed to two cross-bars at nght 
angles to each other, which likewise served as a handle. The circles were 
hung with puffin beaks, deer dew-hoofs, or bits of ivory, horn, or bone, to 
make a rattling sound. 
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Figure 61 is identified as the wood-worm, which is a totemic emblem of 
ane of the principal families of the Tlingit. 


The figures shown in Fig. 62 are 
together on one rock; they are sepa- 
rate and apparently have no connected 
meaning. The upper face is human 
in form and is so identified by the one 
Year, The other figures are unknown, 
and while the one to the night shows a 
strong resemblance to a shark's head 
; oat the top, and the small uppermost 
.% figure to the left has every appearance 
| of a starfish, and the more intricate 
4 one under ihe head shows something 
of the killer whale in the dorsal fin, 1 
offer these explanations only as suggestions. 
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Figures 63 to 66 represent heads and faces, human or otherwise. rudely 
executed, half finished or partially obliterated, Fig. 63 appears simply as 
rnamental characters without any particular meaning. Fig. 64 is half 
obliterated. To the left of the head is shown what appears to be a hand ora 
foot. Figs. 65 and 66 are indeterminate faces. | 
New Jersey. 


PIMA TALES 
By HENRIETTE ROTHSCHILD KROEBER 
Tue CREATION OF THE WORLD 


When Djivut Maka, Earth Medicine-man, was about first, it was 
all dark and he went around as a butterfly all alone. After awhile 
he began to think of creating the world. He went under the sea 
to get mud, He came up with a handful of mud, threw it up in 
the air, and it went up some distance above the sea, It stayed nght 
there and did not come down. Then Djivut Maka stood on top of 
the mud and began singing. After a while the mud began to spread. 
It covered nearly all the sea, leaving open only what is water now. 
But it could hardly stand still. He made a spider and sent him to 
go around the edges and sew them. When the spider had gone 
round once and had the edges of the world all sewed up, it did not 
shake any more. Djivut Maka made birds, flowers, trees, animals. 
insects, Then he went around to see that everything was good, 
Then he thought of creating man. He took mud and shook it into 
the form of a man. Then he said: ‘In four days you shall be 
alive,” 

On the fourth day he came back. When he was a little way 
off he heard someone talking. When he arrived, there were two 
Apaches talking, and the other two were Pimas. The Apaches and 
Pimas tried to talk to cach other, but they could not understand 
each other. Then the Pimas and Apaches always crossed each 
other. So one day Djivut Maka came and sent the Apaches away, 
and from that time the Apaches and Pimas have been enemies, 

The Pimas and Apaches began to increase, and began to separ- 
ate and live in villages. 

Djivut Maka hada son, Sicho. He sent his son around to see 
the people. He knew something was going to happen to his son. 
The boy went through all the villages and came to the family and 
saw a little baby there. This baby looked good, so the boy, who 
liked the baby, thought he would steal it, So at night he took the 
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baby and went back to his home. Before he got there he left the 
baby in the bushes. Then he went to his house where his father 
Dyjivut Maka was. When he got there he told his father that he 
had found a little baby, So his father told him to bring it. When 
Siého got to where he had laid the baby, there was water coming 
out of the ground where there had been no water when he laid the 
baby there. He did not take the baby, but ran back and told his 
father. Then the father said: “1 thought I knew something would 
happen,” 

The water came fast and a flood was coming. People became 
frightened, and birds and animals too. The coyote (or fox) came 
to Djivut Maka and asked to be protected. He put the coyote in 
a wooden box and told him to stay there until the flood was over. 
The woodpecker came and asked for protection too. Djivut Maka 
told him to hang to the sky until the flood would be over. Indians 
climbed to the tops of the mountains, 

Djivut Maka and his son had made a boat before the flood, be- 
cause he knew that there would be a flood, 

Some Indians climbed on the highest peaks and when the water 
was coming up to them they all wept. They had a dog there. 
The dog had been running about. After awhile he spoke like a 
man. Assoonas the dog spoke, the crying people turned to rocks, 
The mountain, Igakotke, stands southeast from Phoenix, and the 
rocks on top look like men. 

The water reached the sky. The woodpecker was still hanging 
to the sky. When he saw the water coming he was afraid and be- 
gan to cry. The water came up and touched his tail. Then the 
water went down again, It all went back to the sea again. 

Then the woodpecker and coyote, Djivut Maka and his son, 
came together again. Djivut Maka said: “There must be more 
people.” They all sat down, took mud, and shaped forms like 
dolls. The coyote made people with only one leg. When they 
finished, Djivut Maka went around to see how they had made the 
men. When he came to the coyote, he asked: “ How will those 
people walk, having only one leg?" He became angry and threw 
all the mud dolls into the sea and took the rest of them and changed 
them to people. 
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When all the people were finished, they began to learn from 
Djivut Maka, and after a while they knew nearly as much as he. 
These Indians could do everything, so the son of Djivut Maka be- 
came jealous of them, and sent sickness over them. It killed about 
half of them. 

Then these people began to consult how they could kill Sioho. 
They asked the buzzard if he could doit, The buzzard knew where 
Siahd bathed. So he went over and boiled this water hot. Next 
day the boy came, jumped in, and was killed atonce. The buzzard 
took him out and threw him on the shore. Then the buzzard went 
back and told the people that in four years this man would be living 
again, 

For three years the boys threw Sichd’s bones about. The 
fourth year they went there again. When they arrived they saw a 
man sitting on the ground. Hewas old, The boys ran home and 
told the people. Then they came again, The old man was ready 
to go away. First he went to his father's house where he used to 
live with his father. When he got there he talked angrily about the 
people and they commenced to quarrel. This man Sioho who had 
been killed said he was going away but would come back again and 
flood the land. 

When he was ready to go he took four steps and then sank into 
the ground. His father tried to keep him back but he would not 
be kept. He gave his father all that we have and see in the world 
now. Djivut Maka told the people what his son had said before he 
went. He told them that some day there would be another flood. 
So even to-day the old people say, when anything goes wrong, that 
there will be a flood and everything will be covered with water and 
destroyed. 


THe Maw CHANGED TO AN EAGLE 


A man lived but had no home, so he went about and gambled. 
He cared for a girl and wanted to marry her. This girl did not 
want the man and told her father. The father gave her eagle 
feathers, saying: Grind them up and mix them with pinole. If 
you ever see that man again, give him the flour with water to drink.” 
A well was a short distance from her house, where she went to 
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get water. One day as she went out to get the water this man 
who had no home was gambling with another man right by the 
road. As soon as he saw the woman go by, he said he wanted to 
geta drink. He did not want to drink, but to be near her. When 
he got to the well this woman told him to drink the pinole. After 
he had swallowed four times he became an eagle right away. The 
woman ran to the village to tell the people about the eagle she had 
seen, The men got ready with their bows and arrows to kill the 
eagle. When they came to the well they began to shoot at the 
eagle. The eagle just caught the arrows, and the men could not 
hit to kill him, After a while he began to fly and went to an old 
tree and tried to sit on it, but it broke, and he went on until he came 
to a high cliff, Then he made his house on that cliff and from there 
he went out to Jall deer and all kinds of animals for food. 

After a while he killed all the animals and could get no more to 
eat. Then he went to the villages and killed people. When he had 
killed half of them the people began to talk about it and tried to 
get some one to go up and kill that eagle. 

There was one man whom they called Djivut Maka. This 
man had a son, Sicho. This boy could do almost anything. So 
they sent him up to see if he could kill the eagle. So he went up 
there and when he got there the cliff was so steep he could hardly 
climb up. He sat down and began to think, and sang. He had a 
little stick and with it drilled holes in the cliff and kept on singing. 
In this way he climbed to the top. 

The eagle was not there. But the woman the eagle loved was 
there. He had carried her from the village. The woman was glad 
to sec Sioho coming. He began to ask her where the eagle was. 
She said; “The eagle went away." Then he said he had come to 
kill this eagle. He asked the woman if she could do anything to 
help him. The woman said: “The eagle goes to sleep right after 
he comes from his hunting.” This eagle had killed many men and 
piled them up on the cliff. So this man changed himself to a fly 
and went under the dead men's bones to hide himself, 

Soon the eagle came back, Then he looked around for some 
one. After awhile he asked if any man was around. They had a 
little son, too small to talk understandingly, but he tried to tell the 
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eagle somebody was around. The eagle said he was sure there 
was somebody around, but alter awhile he went to sleep, and the 
woman whistled for Sidhd to come out. But the eagle woke up 
again when he heard the woman whistling and asked her what she 
meant. The woman said she was only glad of the game he had 
brought back. The eagle went to sleepagain. The woman whistled 
again. Then this man who had come to kill the eagle came out 
and with his hatchet cut the eagle's head off They killed his little 
baby too. 

Then he told the woman to boil some water, After this water 
was boiled he bathed all the dead men the eagle had killed. Some 
of them, who had been killed a day or two, came to life again after 
they had been bathed. Those who had been killed about ten days 
before came to life, but forgot about their home and where they 
lived, Sidhd sent these men who did not know their homes to the 
east, and from that time the white people commenced to settle all 
over the East. They were the people who did not know their home. 

Siahé and the woman went back to their home. When they 
got back all were glad to see the man who had killed the eagle that 
had carried off the woman and killed so many men. And that's 
the last. 

San FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA, 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF LOWER CALIFORNIA! 
Evy ARTHUR W. NORTH 


“Baja California, until half a dozen years ago, possessed the 
doubtful honor to be almost the least known territory in the world, 
with the exception of the polar regions and some few deserts and 
inland places, difficult and dangerous of access."" Thus a noted 
geographer characterized the California peninsula in 1897, and thus 
I found it a few years later upon undertaking the compilation of its 
history and the exploration of its interior fastnesses. To-day, how- 
ever, in consequence of the recent big-gun practice of the American 
men-of-war at Magdalena bay, and in view of the great commercial 
highway which the Panama Canal will open to its superb harbors, 
Baja California assumes a prominence that adds a popular interest 
to the ethnological value of all data concerning the native tribes of 
this little known Mexican territory. 

Who first inhabited the peninsula? 

On landing at the present site of the pueblo of La Paz, Hernando 
Cortes found a party of warlike Indians ready to oppose his advance 
into the interior, This was in the spring of 1534. A century and 
a half later Jesuit missionaries undertook the task of exploring, colon- 
izing, and developing the country, and only their untimely expulsion 
by the Marques de Croix in 1767 prevented these untiring workers 
from achieving success in their difficult undertaking. Prior to the 
coming of the padres various conquistadores and buccaneers had 
visited the southern part of the peninsula and found it thickly settled 
by Indians. In their logs the voyagers characterized these natives as 
brave in combat, skilful in diving, unaccustomed to the weaning of 
clothes, habitually possessed by an abnormal hunger, and always 
welcoming sweetmeats with yells of delight: 

The missionaries quickly distovered that these same southern 
natives were divided into two main tribes, the Pericues, reaching 
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from Cape San Lucas almost to the Bay of La Paz, and the Guia- 
curas, disputing the northern territory of the Pericues and occupy- 
ing the country northward for three hundred miles to Loreto, the 
early mission capital of the Californias. A third tribe, the Cochimis, 
roamed over the region immediately above Loreto, Their range 
extended northward hundreds of miles to the southern spurs of San 
Pedro Martir sierra, the loftiest peak in the whole Baja California 
cordillera. 

In the aggregate these three tribes numbered twenty-five thou- 
sand members, While they are said to have possessed, even prior 
to the coming of the padres, a traditional respect for a supreme 
being, their tribal life furnished no evidence of any recognition of 
governmental superiors. Indeed, their only class distinction seems 
to have been sexual: the men made war, hunted, and enjoyed 
themselves; the women did the necessary domestic drudgery. 
The Jesuits gathered readily enough such information concerning 
the early history of these Indians as the latter possessed. Their 
forefathers, they said, had lived originally in a country far to the 
north; having been driven thence by a fierce tribe, they had moved 
southward to the peninsula. 

Doubtless the Cochimis were akin to the Yumas of Anzona and 
California, but the Pericues and Guiacuras seem to have been distinct 
from all other tribes. In 1862 Francisco Pimentel, the noted Indian 
philologist of Mexico, conceived the idea that the Pericues might be 
related to the Indians of the Mexican mainland, basing his theory 
on the ground that one of the subdivisions of that tribe was known 
as the Coras; but after making a comparison of the vocabulary of 
the California Coras with one prepared for the Cora tribes of Sin- 
aloa and Jalisco, he frankly admitted the lack of any similarity be- 
tween the two tongues. Indeed, there was nothing in common 
between the languages of the Pericues, Guiacuras, and Cochimis. 

The three tribes were tall, healthy, and robust people. They 
had coarse, dry, black hair; white regular teeth; and well formed 
ears, eyes, and mouth. The skin of the coast natives was darker 
than that’ of the Indians farther inland. Among all, deformities 
were rare and drunkenness unknown. The men wore sparse 
beards, After the coming of the missionaries the women began to 
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clothe themselves, but the men looked with ‘disfavor on any per- 
sonal application of the fashion. The Pericues soon had the best 
garments, a sort of skirt or long girdle made of fiber or of deer-skins 
being the principal article of their apparel. 

The habitations of these people were of the rudest description, 
consisting of caves, excavations in the earth, circular pens of stones, 
and arbors of thatch. A pile of leaves, or even the bare ground, 
served in lieu of couches or beds. Essentially a pastoral people, 
they feared the chance cold and enjoyed the prevalent summery 
weather. Although fish-eaters and killers of game, the fiesh of 
which they cooked by casting the raw slabs into the flames or upon 
the coals, they obtained most of their food supply from the cacti. 
Despite the frequent harvests of fruit gathered from the latter, the 
Indians were always more or less hungry. They killed game and 
went into combat with long bows, thick in the middle and tapering 
at the ends, Their arrows were more than a yard in length. The 
arrow-tips were hardened in hot ashes, and feathers were attached 
close by the notched ends; for hunting large game and for warfare, 
a long, fire-hardened tip with a flint point was attached to the shaft. 
These natives were children in their enjoyment of games and their 
distaste for work. 

The first explorer to come in contact with the Indians in the 
northern section of the peninsula was Francisco de Ulloa, the dis- 
coverer of the Colorado, This was in the year 1639. In the fol- 
lowing year Melchior Diaz, a captain under Coronado, found his 
way overland to the mouth of the treacherous stream and promptly 
christened it “ Rio del Tison.” In Castafeda’s narration of Coro- 
nado's expedition it is written that “after going about 150 leagues, 
they [Diaz and his picked escort] came to a province of exceed- 
ingly tall and strong men—like giants. They are naked... . 
On account of the great cold, they carry a firebrand (téson) in the 
hand when they go from one place to another, with which they 
warm the other hand and the body as well. . . . On this account 
the larger river which is in that country was called the Firebrand 
river." 

Nearly two centuries and a half passed, however, ere definite 
knowledge was acquired concerning these people. Then, during 
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the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the Dominican friars, 
having succeeded to the peninsular missionary field, established nine 
missions in the country to the north of the Cochimis, whose border 
subtribes they called Limonies. The unfortunate Dominicans carly 
discovered that they had come among a people far more warlike 
and powerful than those in the southern part of the peninsula, 
Indeed, many of the friars lost their lives before the fury of these 
northern savages. In their scanty records the missionaries charac- 
terized their ungodly children as “ unquiet, proud, fickle, quick- 
tempered, treacherous, warlike, and difficult to govern.” Finally, 
the garrison soldiery undertook the solution of the Indian question 
by taking the most unruly members of the hercest tribes and placing 
them among the more tractable groups; but at the same time these 
military representatives of Christian Europe spread broadcast the 
tainting diseases of civilization, and the decimation of the natives 
ensued. This was at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

Roughly speaking, the Indians of the northern part of the Calt- 
fornia peninsula may be estimated at 20,000, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. On the timber-clad heights of San Pedro 
Martir sierra lived the Kiliwas —or, as they have been styled by the 
Mexican military authorities, the Cahuillas, These, however, are a 
Yuman tribe, and should not be confused with the Shoshonean Ca- 
huillas of southern California, Along the western and northern 
spurs of this great range and reaching down to the mouth of the 
Colorado roamed the Pais, or Pai-pais. About Santo Tomas and 
San Miguel, near the modern pueblo of Ensenada, dwelt the 
Gimiels, doubtless a subtribe of the Yumas. About the mission of 
Santa Catarina, some fifty miles southwest of the mouth of the Colo- 
rado, was the main rancheria of the powerful Catarina Yumas, 
while between the Gimiels and the Catarinas, and extending to the 
present American border, swarmed the Dieguenos, locally known 
as Diggers.” The populous settlements of the Cocopa tribe were 
scattered along the western bank of Hardy river and both banks of 
the Colorado, while its hunters traversed the intervening delta 
region. 

While the Kiliwas, Gimiels, and Catarinas were primarily 
hunters and warriors, all these six northern tribes engaged more or 
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less in agriculture, the Cocopas having the broadest fields under cul- 
tivation, The Cocopas, Pais, and Dieguetios were peaceful by nature, 
the Yumas perversely warlike, the Kiliwas implacable when injured. 
The lance and the bow and arrow served all alike in their warfare ; 
but the Yumas alone of the distinctively peninsular Indians employed 
the scalping knife. The Cocopas, Dieguefios, and Pais seem to have 






Fic. 67.— A Diegnefio hut in extreme northern Lower California. 


gone innocent of clothing; the men of the other northern tribes 
wore fiber or deerskin moccasins, breech-clouts, and war-bonnets. 
In physique the members of all these tribes, excepting the Diegueiios, 
surpassed those of the southern part of Baja California. I have 
seen Kiliwas and Pais well above six feet in height and of superb 
proportions. Indeed, though historians have regarded the Tisones 
of Melchior Diaz as Cocopas, I am of the opinion that they were 
Pais Indians." 

"Under the name Pipi this tribe is mentioned by James (©), Pattic in the Personal 
Narrative of bis adventures and travels fn 1824-1830, reprinted in Zary Western 
Travels, edited by Renben Gold Thwaites, val. xvitt, pp. goo-aos, Cleveland, 1905, 
The editor mistakenly regards them as probably the Pima. | 
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The end of the Baja California Indians is near at hand. Although 
they were a healthy people at the time of the coming of the padres, 
they did not long remain so, for measles, smallpox, and even worse 
diseases came into California on the establishment of the Spanish 
presidios and spread with frightful virulence among the natives. In 
seventy years the southern Indians were reduced to a scant five 
thousand ; by [794 none was to be found about some of the southern 
missions, and thirty years lJater it was recorded that not a single 
pure-blood Indian was to be seen below Loreto, Those who escaped 
disease, however, lived toan extreme age. So, indeed, do the Mexi- 
cans of Lower California today, and one may meet at Loreto even 
yet centenarians who tell of the closing days of the Spanish regime 
when the soldiers branded with red-hot irons each new band of 
Indians herded into the presidio. 

The Pericues and Guiacuras are now practically extinct. Of the 
former thousands of Cochimis perhapsa hundred still surviveabout the 
missions of San Xavier, Santa Gertrudis, and San Borja, I am in- 
clined to believe, however, that those at San Xavier should be 
classed as Guiacuras. The Cochimis are a good-natured people, far 
more formally religious than the neighboring Mexicans, and far 
more reliable workers; but they dress in similar rags. 

Of the northern Indians there survive today remnants of the 
Cocopa, Catarina Yuma, Kiliwa, Pais, and Dieguefo tribes, but 
only the first named can muster more than a hundred individuals. 
Warfare and the evil diseases,— tubercular not included, — with 
the tinned foods of civilization, must account largely for the van- 
ished thousands. Moreover, as these imported evils swept away 
women as well as men, the old custom of polygamy has become 
obsolete and the high birth-rate of early days no longer prevails. 

Pozo Vicente, the main rancheria of the Cocopas, is situated on 
the west bank of Hardy river; the Catarina Yumas live at the site 
of the old mission of Santa Catarina; the Kiliwas have two 
rancherias, Hwanuk and Arroyo Leon, both on the northern slope 
of San Pedro Martir sierra; the Pais also occupy two rancherias, 
one called Dolores, the other unnamed, both lying between the 
mission sites of Santa Catarina and San Vicente. Finally, the 
Dieguefios have two small villages immediately south of the border, 
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These latter Indians live, as did their kinsmen in Upper California, in 
temporary brush huts; the other northern tnbes build more sub- 
stantially of brush and stakes, roofed with earth and thatch. The 
shacks at Dolores are well constructed. In their agriculture the 
Dieguefios, Pais, and Catarina Yumas have recourse to irrigation. 





Fic. 68.— A Cocopa bouse pear the Rio Hardy, An aged woman in the foreground 
crushing mesquite beans for four, 


Among the Cocopas two types are seen: medium height, dark 
coloring, and stocky frame mark the prevalent type ; fine bearing, 
greater height and less weight, handsome features, and a burnt-red 
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coloring distinguish the other. The Cocopas wear their hair long, 
and of all the tribes have the strongest predilection for facial painting. 
The Kiliwas pay the least attention to clothing. The Yumas and 
the Cocopas have the most attractive little children. The early 
mission training of these natives is evidenced by their continued 
devotion to the Roman Catholic Church (except the Cocopas, who 
seem to disregard such matters) and by the presence in their ran- 
cherias of sacred utensils saved from the ruins of the missions. 
Opening the hives of wild bees, gathering pinion nuts, and fishing 
are popular with all the tribes, Although these people are great 
meat-eaters, they also consume quantities of cakes which the women 





Fic, 69. — A Pais bonge at Dolores. 


make of a meal prepared by crushing on a metate the seeds of the 
mesquite and of other lezummous trees and plants. The Catarina 
Yumas, the Pais, and the Killiwas all have a local reputation as 
fadrones, and the explorer may well be watchful when in their 
neighborhood. The native men and boys are adept in the use of 
long: bows and arrows, but firearms are rarely seen in the villages. 
All are extremely fond of music. The following words are those 
of two songs of the Pais: 


Hu-pa ma hup ; sing yé @ mi wat-sa. 
A we-che, chen spilt pow-wow, chen sprit pow-twew, 
Yu-1, myu-mat, chi-wamai ka-ba, chi-twamt kaka. 
The first line, again and again repeated, constitutes an old war 
song; the second and third lines are an ancient love song still in 
use among the Pais youth. In the Kiliwa language are found 
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such long words as Patamchamakaipa, an American; Marashripa- 
pchamakaipa, an American girl; chtdiskui-kewtre, wire. Other 
terms are: meszai, good; ma/d, meat. But before I can make 
report on the language or myths of these people, I have further 
work to do. 

With the disappearance of the Baja California Indians the 
ethnologist will see but a repetition of the passing of the people 
that occupied the peningula prior to the coming of the Indians of 
history. What people was this? For want of a better name I 
shall designate them the “ Petroglyph Makers.” According to 
the usual Indian tradition these men were giants, for time is ever 
prone to add to the stature of a superior people. To my personal 
knowledge five distinct groups of cliff writings bear evidence of these 
prehistoricinhabitants, Though modern writers have had no word to 
add concerning the Petroglyph Makers of Baja California, the Jesuits 
recorded their deep interest in them, and while some of their state- 
ments are exaggerated, due to the misunderstandings of the period, 
they are not entirely without interest. Turning to the work of 
Clavijero,’ the eminent Jesuit historian of the eighteenth century, 
we find the following : 

Observing the few ancient vestiges that remain there, it is rational to con- 
clude that the vast peninsula was inhabited at an earlier time by a people less 
Eeebanes than spose found by the Spaniards. ‘The Jesuits, in the latter years 

anagement there, discovered in the mountains between the parallels 
of 27 Baa 8 paviiiel caves largely excavated in the living rock, and in them 
painted figures of men and women decently clad, and of different species of 
animals, These pictures, although rough, distinctly represented the objects. 
. . Not belonging to the savage and tribal natives who inhabited California 
when the Spaniards arrived there, these pictures and dressey, without douht, 
belonged to a people more ancient and unknown to us. There is o tradition 
throughout the country that it was a gigantic people who came from the north. 
We do not claim credit for these traditions, but from various exhumations 
of human bones by the missionaries it cannot be doubted that formerly the 
country was inhabited by men of disproportionate size, 








After describing certain remains found at the Rancho of San 
Joaquin, below the mission of San Ignacio, by Padre José Robea 
in 1765, the author concludes : 
 h Storia della California, 1789. 
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Taking into consideration the magnitude of the cranium and the place 
occupied by the whole skeleton, and comparing the vertebre with those of an 
ordinary skeleton, it is believed that the man to whom it belonged measured 
eleven feet in height. 

According to Mallery,' a missionary thus expressed himself on 
the subject in 1790: 

Throughout civilized California, from south to north, and especially in the 
caves and smooth rocks, there remain various rude paintings. , . . The colors 
of these paintings are of four kinds ; yellow, a reddish color, green and black. 
The greater part of them are painted in high places, and from this it is inferred 
by some that the old tradition is true, that there were giants among the ancient 
Californians... . [One] inscription. . . . resembles Gothic letters interspersed 
with Hebrew and Chaldean characters... . It is evident that the paintings 
and drawings of the Californians are significant symbols and landmarks by 
which they intended to leave to posterity the memory, either of their establish- 
ment in this country, or of certain wars or political or natural uimmphs. These 
pictures are not like those of the Mexicans [Aztecs], but might have the same 
purpose. 

Bancroft, in his Vatre Aaces, discusses the anonymous account, 
last cited, locating the writings as made on a cliff near the old 
Jesuit mission of Santiago, some leagues below La Paz, and con- 
cludes with the statement that “the only accounts of antiquities 
relate to cave and cliff paintings and inscriptions which have never 
been copied and concerning which, consequently, not much can be 
said.”’ 

1 will now submit in outline such new and additional data relat- 
ing to the petroglyphs as I have thus far been able to gather during 
my explorations. I shall present three new groups, as follows : 


1 THe San Fernanpo Perroc.yrus 

An old Mexican directed me to these serogiificos, as he termed 
them, in February 1906. At that time I was visiting the ruins of 
the Franciscan mission at San Fernando, founded by Junipero Serra 
in May 1769, immediately prior to his departure for Upper Califor- 
nia and his notable career in that favored region. San Fernando 
lies on the 30th parallel of north latitude. A short half-mile north- 
west of the mission ruins there are several high cliffs facing the 

\Mallery, Picture Writing of the American Indians, Tenth Amn. Rep. Bur, Eth- 
nology, 1893, p. 132. 
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east, and on these the petroglyphs were found. According to the 
native legend these serogiificos were made by a race of great stature 
who inhabited the country long before the coming of the Indians, 

The design or character which appears by itself at the right hand 
of the group and resembles a Roman numeral is identical with 
one of the characters in the Santiago group. At the very top "of 





"Fic. 70. — Petroglyphs at San Fernando, (Drawn by Ruth Haulenbeek. ) 
the cliff I deciphered certain letters, perhaps intended either for the 
Spanish eras, or the Latin crux—a cross, anyway. It is said that 
these were added by the padres to dispel the evil inherent in the in- 
scription below ! 
2. Tue Saw Pepro MAatin Perrociypss 

This group is situated about a hundred miles north of San Fer- 

nando, in an arroyo opening out upon the northern side of the 
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Sierra de San Pedro Martir. As their existence is unknown even 
to the Indians, and as I discovered them at a time when the heat 
was so intense that even my Mexican muleteer shortly deserted me, 
I experienced some excitement in coming upon them. This was in 
August 1906. The group consists of four successive 5cts, all of 
them facing the east. 





Fic, 71. — " Fine trees,’ San Pedro Martir Sierrs. (Drawn by Ruth Haulenbeek. } 


The first set occurs on a bowlder not more than fifty paces from 
the bed of the arroyo. The design of this petroglyph is that of a 
conventional human heart enclosing characters. The others are 
near together and occur about a hundred paces up-stream from 
the first, on bold granite cliffs high above the bed of the arroyo. 
One of the last-named sets represents several persons approaching 
two pine trees. As the only pines in the neighborhood are on 
the crest of the sierra in the direction taken by the figures, this 
petroglyph may possibly be regarded as a guide-post of the ancient 
people. 

Clavijero, in recounting the San Joaquin discovery, mentions 
that in one of the caves paintings were found representing “ men 
and women with garments similar to those of the Mexicans, but they 
were entirely barefoot. The men had their arms open and some- 
what elevated, and one of the women had her hair hanging loose 
down her back and a tuft of feathers on her head.” Oddly enough 
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the figures of this group are not those of nude Indians of the 
peninsula, but of people “ with garments,” 

On a cliff just above the pine-tree cliff are two figures either of 
persons with broad head-coverings or of a quadruped with human 
head and shoulders, Beyond this set there is a panel of figures on 
a broad and wide cliff, and, at the farther side thereof, a sharp design 
shaped like an hour glass (fig, 72). 

Each of these last three ses 
of petroglyphs are more than 
four feet in height, cut in outline 
in the granite rock and the in- 
cision smeared with an unfading 
yellowish paint. Distance plays 
strange pranks with them, for at 
first glance they seem plain and 
accessible, but after one has 
. worked his way laboriously to- 

Fic. 72.—"* Hoorglasa’’ figure, San ward them their inaccessibility 
oe = rn 5 ere. (Denwa by Rath becomes disappointingly appar- 
ent. Indeed, the people who 

marked these cliffs either had an abundance of rope ladders at their 
disposal or else lower buttresses of the crag have crumbled away. 





3. THe Arkovo Granbe Perrociypus 


These petroglyphs are pecked on a rock at a distance of less 
than fifty miles north of the last preceding group. The Arroyo 
Grande is an immense dry river-bed that debouches into the 
desert immediately southwest of the mouth of the Colorado river. 
It is a deep chasm in the midst of an excessively barren region, In 
one of the many rocky gorges that intersect the Arroyo Grande 
from the northwest there are eight or nine #/majas, or natural cisterns, 
where rainwater — when there is rain — collects, and the petroglyphs 
are cut shallowly into the face of a dark granite bowlder set above 
the largest of the #najas. In the lower right-hand corner of the 
cliff there appears a figure which may have been intended to repre- 
sent a human being. Aside from this it would seem as though the 
scribe had attempted to make an inscription rather than to delineate 
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human or animal figures. The design that at once catches the eye, 
however, is the rain sign so characteristic of the Hopi of Anzona — 
conventional clouds from which lines representing raindepend. Two 
other characters of interest are the M and the © which stand out 
from the center of the group, Here, moreover, as at San Fer- 
nando, are designs so far resembling the Phenician characters rep- 
resentative of #4 and JV as to explain the classification of the Cali- 
fornia petroglyphs by the unknown chronicler of the eighteenth 
century as inscriptions of the Chaldeans and other ancient peoples, 
although, of course, they have no relation whatever. 





Fic. 73. — Petroglyphs in Arroyo Grande, (Drawn by Ruth Haulenbeck. ) 


These Arroyo Grande petroglyphs, though barely exceeding in 
any instance a height of eighteen inches, with the exception ot three 
or four characters not included in the accompanying sketch, stand 
out distinctly. 


4. Orner Evipexce or THe PerroclyrH Makers 
In addition to the cliff writings there are other signs in Lower 
California that bear testimony of the presence of a prehistoric people. 
Down the peninsula, just off the 27th parallel of north latitude, lies 
San Joaquin, the rancho at which the early Jesuit missionary found the 
“ gigantic" remains and the cave with the “ painted hgures of men 
and women, decently clad.” Near San Joaquin is the old mission 
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town of San Ignacio, the junction of numerous camtines dating back 
to the days of the padres. Some of these highways are said to 
antedate the Spanish conquest and to be relics of the skill of the 
Petroglyph Makers. Certainly a combination of many laborers 
with a remarkable knowledge of the art of road-building must have 
been essential for their construction. 

To the north of San Ignacio a hundred miles lies the little min- 
ing pueblo of Calmalli, and only a few leagues to the west of the 
pueblo may be heard the booming breakers of the Pacific, On the 
cliffs of an arroyo near the shore appears a petroglyph showing unu- 
sual skill for this region, since the human figures and the designs 
represented are extremely well executed and enduringly elaborated 
with pigment. 

A hendred miles still farther northward there rises a lofty barren 
range of granite mountains, and along the crest of one of its ridges 
a prospector recently found the remains of an ancient road cut in 
the rock. Before he had followed the road any great distance, the 
prospectors canteen failed him, compelling his retreat without hav- 
ing ascertained its objective. It would be interesting to explore 
this range, — and with relays of Indians to convey water, exploration 
would be possible; —for its course might disclose further traces of 
the ancient inhabitants. In this region and also in the vicinity of 
the Arroyo Grande fmayas, | found pottery similar to that made in the 
Hopi country of Anzona. 

Wattros, New York, 


AN EARLY ACCOUNT OF DIGHTON ROCK 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Je 


Among various manuscripts once belonging to the Royal So- 
ciety, but now preserved in the British Museum, the writer found 
the following communications made in reference to the " inscription " 
on Dighton Rock, Taunton river, Massachusetts, and also several 
drawings of the markings, Although the figures have been repro- 
duced by several writers‘ we are unable to find that the letters have 
ever been printed, and as they contain some rather interesting notes 
they are now given in full. 

The first letter (Add. MS. 6402, fol. to6 et seq.) reads thus: 

“hy. E.. CAMBS. 
Dec, 8" 1730 

‘«T have according to the desire of some of the Members of the Hon" 
the Roy' Society which you mentioned to me in your Inst, examined the 
remarkable Inscription on the Rock in Taunton River described in the 
Phil. Trans. No 339 pa 73 and herewith send a view of as much of it 
as I could then possibly take, Ni 1. A-B-C-D-E~ represent the face 
thereol being a plane nearly perpendicular to the Horizon looking N 6 W, 
in length from Bto D- rr} feet and in Depth from C to E> 4h feet. 
This seems to have been left by Nature very smooth & is certainly in its 
subtance very uniform, compact & durable. 

‘“(B-G-D- represents the Surface of the Water at the time of Observa- 
tion, 1 am informed that at some extrordinary Tides the Water ebbs 
below the Rock & some of undoubtible veracity belonging to the town 
assured me that the river has been constantly encroaching on that part of 
the Heach so as to waste the adjacent Lands which since the memory of 
many alive is something more distant from the Rock than formerly, tho’ 
now but a few feit and that there are the like figures for some feit under 
A-E* which is the present surface of the Beach, 

‘(In determining the characters or Figures I found some difficulty for 
the Indentures are not at present very considerable nor J think equally 
deep which put me upon the following Rule: vize, Carefully to trace out 

Garrick Mallery, Picture-Writing of the North American Indians, Jre/4 4enwal 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 762 and pl. Liv. 

AM LTH, N. 5,, aap, #51 
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and Chalk all such places and those only which I believed were real 
Indentures, and in this part I desired the Revisal & assistance of the 
Rey! M! Fisher & others, Many places were passed over which did not 
seem to be indented, as to the Eye, tho’ remarkably discolor’d, by some 
adherent matter in corresponding figures to the rest. I thought it more 
advisable to give such parts of these Characters as were real, that thereby 
the whole might be obtain’d; than to nin the risq of a conjectural Dis- 
cription which would certainly endanger the discovery of many parts, 
and for this reason I must also note that the figures are not at all so well 
defined as I have expressed them, the Bounds being scarcely perceivable 
in some of them, The Stroake also may be something, tho’ very little 
broader; their Direction being what I cheifly aimed at. Time is sup- 
pos'd gradually to have impair'd them and one of Advanced Years in the 
Town told me he was sensible of some Alteration since his Memory and 
for this reason I have also sent you No. Il which is a Draught of some 
parts of this Inscription taken by the Rev* M’ Danforth 1680. This 
Gentleman observes with relation to it, that there was a Tradition current 
among the eldest Indians; ‘ That there came a wooden house (and men 
of another Country in it) swimming up the River Assoonet (as it was 
then called) who fought the Indians with mighty Sucees &c.'| This I 
think evidently shews that this Monument was esteemed by the oldest 
Indians not only very antique, but a work of a different Nature from any 
of Theirs. It may not be improper to add here that this place was one 
of the most considerable Seats of Indians in this part of the world, and 
the River remarkable for all sorts of Fowls & Fish. 

‘4 After this description you may expect an Account of the Sentiments 
of some among us relating to this Inscription. Such as look upon it as 
the work of the Nature are little acquainted with her Operations and have 
made but a cursory Observation hereof. Two opinions prevail most. 

a" That these figures are the undesigning and artless Impressions of 
some of the Natives out of mere curiosity or for some particular use. 
¢™ ‘That they are a Memorial in proper Sculpture of some remarkable 
Transactions or accident. 

‘(That they are not the effects of mere Curiosity I think is very evi- 
dent for 1% The Natives of this country were altogether ignorant of Sculp- 
ture and thense of Iron, And tho’ they had some Stone Instruments none 
that ever | have seen are Capaple (in much better hands than theirs) of 
able there would have been in the Neighbourhood or in some other parts 
of New England other sketches of the same or a like Nature & Regu- 
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larity which cannot be pretended. 3 One would think thier Curiosity 
would have lead them to the Representation of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, 
Trees &c which we have since found to be their prevailing Genius & not 
to figures quite different from the Objects of their Senses. 4° They were 
a Nation too idle & irresolute for a work of so much industry & apparent 
Design. 

‘Some think these Sculptures were of particular use to the Indians 
in sharpening the Heads of thier arrows, their Axex &c, or at least that 
they were first formed by such means. This is obviated by two Consider- 
ations. 1 that there are no more (as I can yet hear) of such indented 
Rocks. If this was their usual Custom we should find these traces and 
Indentures very probably on many Kocks of the same nature as this and 
if it was political (a customary preparation to confirm & encourage one 
another in thier Intention or prosecution of War) no doubt but kindred 
& confederate Tribes would have had their respective Standards, But 
2“ The figures are too regular & uniform to comport with such an 
Occasion, 

‘And this brings me to the second opinion, viz. That these Fig- 
ures are a Memorial in proper Sculpture of some remarkable ‘Transaction 
or Accident which appears from the great Numbers thereof, from: the like- 
ness of several, from the Parallelism & Conformity of the Stroakes one 
with another in each, from the Circumstances of the Rock and Place 
which are very proper for such a design and from the equal Irregularity 
of some of the Oriental Characters &c. But for the farther Discovery of 
this our Hopes being placed upon the extraordinary Skill & Ingenuity of 
M' La Croze in the Alphabet both antient & modem of the Onental 
Tongues it is with pleasure [ now take leave of this subject. 

‘(Tf ait should be thought proper to prosecute the Subject any farther 
I will endeavor to transmit unto the Soctety a large view of the whole In- 
scription with an Acc’ of some other Sculptures which probably were the 
work of some modern Indians. And this I esteem buta just Debt to that 
[lustriows Body who have improved in so eminent a manner every Branch 
of human Literature. 

Tam Sir 
Isaac Greenwood 
Hollesian Professor at 
\. Cambridge. 

‘Some take this Inscription to be Hieroglyphical, thinkipg N* 2 the 
first figure represents a ship without Masts and a mere Wreck cast upon 
the Shoals. The second representing a Head of Land possibly a Cape 
with a Peninsular, Hence a Gulf. (this according to M‘ Danforth."' 
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Evidently the foregoing letter was greatly delayed in reaching 
London, as in all probability it was the one referred to in the fol- 
lowing note, found in MS, Vol_ 4432, British Museum: 

“N.£.Camb. 
April 28, 1732. 
"Hon Sir, 

**T perceive by Yours that a Packet [ sent to you upwards of a Year 
since miscarried in w* was an Answer to your Request relating to y* In- 
scription on y? Rock at Taunton, I am loth by this First Opportunity to 
omit sending a Coppy thereof. And with Thanks to you for your Favour 
Tam with all due Respect 

Your Oblig’d Humble Servt 

‘If it should be thought proper to make it public I should be glad 
you'l would see that y* title o/ifsian be placed before Profess. of y* 
Mathematicks and Philosophy at Camb. N+ E:. 

“Please to excuse my Brevity for I am but just now informed that y* 
vessel is immediately to sail, 

"For M' John Evanses. 
Fellow of the Royal Society 
London."’ 
Wasninoton, 5,.C 


RUINS AT AZTEC AND ON THE RIO LA PLATA, 
NEW MEXICO 
By WARREN K, MOOREHEAD 


In the spring of 1892 the writer conducted an expedition, with a 
personnel of eleven men, through the San Juan country in northern 
New Mexico. Some years later Dr T. Mitchell Prudden visited 
portions of the same territory and has described the ruins observed,’ 
but asthe archeological remains at Aztec and on the Rio La Plata 
have not been fully described by more recent observers, I present 
such of my onginal notes as relate to them, Our expedition was 
accompanied by a civil engineer, Mr Clinton Cowen, with two as- 
sistants. 





Fic. 74. —A mile of roms on La Plate river. 


At the time of these observations the ruins at Aztec were owned 
by Mr John Koontz, who permitted us to survey them, but would 
allow no extensive excavations. These ruins form a most imposing 
pile of masonry, and are the principal landmark in the valley of the 
Rio de las Animas for miles around. From their walls toward the 
west can be seen the beautiful snow-clad peaks of the La Plata 
range, seventy miles distant; to the eastward extend the lowlands 

\ American Anthropofogis, vol. 5, 00. 2, April-June 1904. 
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with the barren mesa for a background, and toward the north and 
south winds the Animas river. Our work at these ruins occupied 
two weeks, 

There aretwo chief buildings, with a small one between and sev- 
eral others near by, The smaller ones were constructed of bowlders, 
and belonged to that numerous class known as “ bowlder ruins" to 
distinguish them from buildings constructed of quarried stone. 
Scattered at intervals about the valley, near the ruins, are accumu- 
lations of earth and stone, resembling natural deposits, but close 
scrutiny reveals their artificial origin. About midway between the 
eastern and western divisions of the pueblo are ruins of a large kiva, 
surrounded on all sides by a series of small rooms. This kiva is 
of the same dimensions as several others occurrin g within the pueblos, 
approximating 35 fect, but its isolated position between the two ruins 
gives it greater interest, 

The upper portions of the walls of the western ruin were in a 
poor state of preservation, and Jeaned to such an extent that we 
feared they might fall atalmostany moment. In all probability when 
next the ruins are visited the walls will be found mingled with the 
mass of debris beneath. At the time of our examination it wae 
readily determined that these walls once formed the third story of 
the pueblo, and, judging from the heaps of fallen stone, that the 
building must have been originally about four stories in height. 
While most of the upper walls had fallen, the heavy masonry and 
solid floors of the first and second stories remained intact. The piles 
of stone and earth, accumulated above them to a height of many feet, 
converted the lower stories into what were practically underground 
tooms, Communication from one to the other was afforded by 
means of openings large enough only for a person to creep through, 

The western or large pueblo covers an area of about 60,000 
square feet, and had an average heicht at the main front of eighteen 
feet, making in all about 16,000 perches or 400,000 cubic feet of 
masonry. The eastern pueblo averaged somewhat less than this, 
but its dilapidated condition made it impossible to give exact meas- 
urements in the limited time at our disposal. It would require a 
month to survey it in detail, The only chambers that could be 
distinguished were the seven kivas, which closely resembled those 
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of the western pueblo. The eastern pueblo is cither considerably 
the older of the two or it was built in a less substantial manner, 
for at the time of our visit it was little more than an enormous 
heap of stones. 

One of the most interesting features observed in connection with 
this remarkable group of ruins was that the quarries from which 
the soft stone used in the walls was obtained occur at a distance of 
about two miles. A broad trail or road leads from the ruins over 
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Fig. 7§-— Plan of the western pochlo at Artec, New Mexico, 


the hills, across the valley, and back to the mesa where the quar- 
ries are. Numerous broken axes of rude form, stone hammers, and 
other quarrying tools have been found on the site, The trail does 
not follow the easy grades, but passes directly over a high and steep 
slope of the mesa, elevated perhaps 150 feet above the plain, and 
bears every evidence of having been well traveled. 

The lower stories of the western ruin were in an excellent state 
of preservation. Throughout most of their extent the walls were 
of three stories, and with the exception of the lower portions facing 
the river, in no place were they less than two stories in height. The 
walls were composed of stones about as large as the ordinary granite 
paving blocks used in our cities today, The beams separating the 
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second story from the lower rooms were very heavy and well pre- 
served. It was possible to creep through one of several openings 
into these lower rooms, and pass from one chamber to another until 
one had entered twenty or thirty apartments 10 by 12 feet and 8 feet 
in height, to several large ones 14 by 16 feet and 10 feet in height. 
I have seldom seen larger rooms in any of the Southwestern 
ruins, 

The accompanying plan (fig. 75), drawn by Mr Cowen, will 
alford a good idea of the western pueblo. The outlines of eight kivas 
will be observed. In making the survey Mr Cowen was greatly 
handicapped by fallen walls and the completely ruined condition of 
some parts of the buildings. In places the accumulation of debris 
reached a height of twenty-three feet, 

The valley of La Plata is narrower than that of the Animas, 
and is more fertile, making it a promising fruit and cattle country, 
In ancient times it was evidently thickly inhabited — quite likely by 
the same people that lived along the San Juan, since the architecture 
as well as the artifacts of the two regions are identical. 

The number of rooms in the various ruins ranged from one to fifty. 
Sandstone slabs, as near the desired form as could be found, were 
used inthe masonry, Many of these evidently did not fit well and 
were chipped or blocked into shape. 

The ancient occupants of these structures irrigated hundreds of 
acres of the surrounding land. One could still trace the outlines 
of some of the ditches for several miles, in spite of the ever-shifting 
sand, The ancient farmer extended his ditches along the base 
of the mesa, not high up on its side as does the white ranchman of 
to-day. As the Rio La Plata has a rapid fall, it was not necessary 
for the ancient inhabitants to build a dam far above the tract they 
desired to irrigate. From the main canal, which seemingly was 
used in common, the people ran small acequias, or “ laterals," and 
from these still smaller ditches to the individual garden beds, [| 
say garden beds, for there was superficial evidence of thousands of 
small plots that had once been under cultivation and which lay 
some feet below the surrounding surface; but occasionally in the 
spring, when the melting snows of the Rockies swell! the river toa 
raging torrent, the sand above in some places is washed away, ex- 
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posing what appear to have been garden beds much like those 
seen near our modern cities. 

When watered, vegetation grows rapidly in this region. The 
owner of the land on which we were encamped gathered all his garden 
produce in six weeks from the time of planting. Without irrigation 
the soil is valueless, but with judicious flooding three crops a year 


—Pe t 





Fro. 76.— Doorways in the pucblo af Aztec, New Mexico, 


may be produced, Itis only by appreciating these facts that the dwel- 
ler in the humid region can understand how a large population could 
have lived in so desert a land. The ancient Pueblos were not 
wanderers, seeking whomsoever they might prey upon, but lived in 
substantially built houses of stone or adobe and subsisted largely by 
agriculture, much as do their descendants to-day. 
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Farther up the Rio La Plata, where in summer the stream be- 
comes so insignificant that one may leap across it, the region is 
likewise interesting to the archeologist. From a high point on the 
mesa the view is strange and fascinating. Little vegetation except 
pion, cacti, and sagebrush can be seen. As far as the eye can 
reach are undulating valleys, with mesas and foot-hills intersected 
by deep cafions, and sentineled here and there by lofty buttes and 
pinnacles, 

Along the mesa, about a quarter of a mile from the river, are 
numerous evidences of prehistoric occupancy. On almost every 
prominent point are heaps of debris and rudely squared stones: 
with an occasional wall remaining intact and projecting above the 
mounds, marking the homes of the former inhabitants. 

Among the most interesting of the art remains found in this 
locality are the small and delicately formed arrowpoints, equaling in 
minuteness even those of the Willamette valley in Oregon, They are 
chipped from obsidian, jasper, moss-agate, and flint of many hues, 
and because of their translucence and delicate notching are much 
sought by the present inhabitants of the region. Some measure but 
half an inch in length, and are of exquisite workmanship, 

At intervals along the mesa, and among the ruins, are found 
many stone axes, closely resembling those unearthed in the East, 
and many large stone metates, while the ground is literally strewn 
with fragments of pottery. At one point on the mesa we noticed, 
around a prairie-dog’s burrow, numberless fragments of pottery, also 
pieces of human bone which the animal had brought to the surface. 
From these evidences we determined that the site was an ancient 
burial place, and soon after commencing excavation the sides of 
a bowl were observed protruding from a side of the pit, This 
proved to be basin-shaped, rather crudely decorated, and broken at 
the edges, Taking the earth from the vessel, we found two large 
bone spoons of unusual form, each evidently made from the femur 
of an elk or a bear; and one flint knife, about two inches in length 
and quite sharp. Carefully removing the earth to the left we un- 
covered a skull, lying face upward, in a good state of preservation, 
The head lay toward the east, but the legs had been doubled until 
the knees nearly reached the chest. The body had presumably 
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been interred in a sitting posture. This skeleton was that of an adult: 
it was in a fair state of preservation, and lay about a foot and a half 
beneath the surface. From our experience we felt justified in be- 
lieving that more pottery would be found near the right hand, and 
this supposition was verified, for at this point we uncovered a bow! 
nine inches in diameter and five inches deep, with interior decora- 
tion in red. Inside the bowl was a smaller one, and just beyond 
lay a small cup, two by four inches, in which was a flint knife. 
Some inches beyond was an earthenware ladle. Most of the large 
bowls found were covered with thin, round, stone slabs. More 
objects were found with this burial! than with any other individual 
interment on La Plata niver. 





Fic. 77. — Skeleton with accompanying pottery ina La Plata grave. 


The largest ruin on the mesa was roughly estimated to contain 
a hundred rooms. It was originally about three stories high: but 
at the time of our visit the walls were only a story and a half high, 
and were so covered with fallen masonry and other debris as to 
make it sometimes difficult to trace them. 

One noticeable feature of this ruin was a passageway formed by 
two parallel wails two feet apart. One room at the western end 
showed evidences of having been burned. On the south side of the 
ruin is a large kiva, thirty-six feet across and of considerable depth. 
Several lesser kivas are near by. On all sides of this central 
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pueblo are similar ones extending along the mesas, each in such 
a ruined state that it was impossible to ascertain exact dimensions 
without excavation. Roughly estimated, they perhaps contained 
in-all one hundred rooms, which, with those in the central ruin, 
would make a total of about two hundred rooms on the mesa. 

Directly across the river occurs a sandstone ledge, with a dip of 
eighteen degrees to the south, which may be so easily quarried that 
the ancient builders were 
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slightly different from 
those obtained at Aztec 
and La Plata: but the 


skeletons uncovered here 

were in such a state of decay that it was not possible to preserve 
About thirty-six feetsouthward from the central ruin last described 
aneatly walled shaft was uncovered, the aperture of which was fourteen 
inches square. This structure aroused our interest, for chimneys were 
never built in ancient pueblos, and the presence of a shaft extend- 
ing straight downward from the surface of the earth was a unique 
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feature. In excavating we were compelled to take out many large 
sandstone slabs) At a depth of eight feet and five inches we 
reached the bottom of the shaft, which was paved with sandstone 
slabs; here the shaft turned at a right angle toward the north, in 
which direction was the central ruin. The roof of the shaft, 
beyond the angle, was composed of oak logs, with here and there 
an occasional stone slab. The horizontal portion of the shaft was 
two feet four inches in height and fourteen inches wide, neatly walled 
up, and entirely filled with earth and stones, which we were compelled 
to hoist to the surface in buckets, 

After following the shaft about four feet farther we were com- 
pelled, unfortunately, to abandon the work; and thus were pre- 
vented from gaining sufficient evidence to determine the purpose of 
the structure. It could not have been achimney, for neither the stones 
nor the logs showed signs of smoke or heat, although fragments of 
charcoal were found occasionally during the excavation; nor is it 
likely that the shaft was used as an air flue for the purpose of 
ventilation, both on account of the narrowness of the perpendicular 
portion (fourteen inches), and the apparent disregard manifested by 
the ancient Southwestern villagers of everything that might tend to 
promote hygienic conditions. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE TOMAHAWK 
By WILLIAM H. HOLMES 


In preparing a brief article on the tomahawk" for the Mand- 
book of American Indians, much difficulty was experienced in the 
effort to obtain an adequate conception of the implement or imple- 
ments to which the term referred originally and in early Colonial 
times. References to the tomahawk in the literature of the period 
are meager and contradictory, as shown by the several citations 
brought together in the following pages. The term was apparently 
first recorded in Captain John Smith's brief Indian vocabulary ! pre- 
pared some time during the years 1607-09, where it appears as — 
tomahacks, axes [presumably English axes] ; 

while in the same connection we have 
fockahacks, pickaxes [presumably English pickaxes], 
monarookes, swords [presumably English swords). 





Fic. 79.—a, English ax. 4, English pickax. ¢, English sword. 


Strachey,’ who was secretary of the Jamestown Colony (1610— 

1612), gives the following terms and definitions : 
famohake, a hatchet [presumably an English hatchet]. 
faccahacan, a hatchet [presumably an English hatchet]. 
tamehaac, a hatchet [presumably an English hatchet). 
monowhawk, a sword [presumably an English sword]. 
cunsenagieus, an Indian hatchet, 

Tt would appear that these several names, except the last, were 
the Indian names forthe English implements and weapons of the 
time (fig. 79), cumsenagwws being presumably the Indian name for 

‘Smith, Travels, Adventures amd Odservations, vol. 1, p. 147, reprint 1819, 

* Hidteric of Travaile inte Virginia Britannia, Halukyt Soc. Pub.. 1849, p. 188, 
rgo, IQs. 

24 
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the native stone implement corresponding most closely to the 
English hatchet, possibly the celt-hatchet or the grooved ax, or 
both (fig. $0). 

The word feomahancés occursin Arber's edition of Smith's Works, 
page cxiii (Spelman, c#rra 1613), but the context is not clear, and 
its significance and application are therefore uncertain." It may 
have referred to either a stone hatchet or any other kindred weapon. 





Fic, 80,— @, Indian celt-hatchet. #, Indian grooved ax, 


Other statements by Smith? and Strachey,’ relating to the weapons 
of the Indians, are not more helpful as the word tomahawk 1s not 
mentioned. Strachey'’s words, a long stone sharpened at both 
ends,” may have referred to the stone hatchet-blade or celt, but do 
not accurately describe it (fig. 81); but the use of the implement 
as a hatchet for felling trees or cutting massy things asunder makes 
it practically certain that the reference was to the blade of the celt- 
hatchet, or otherwise to the grooved ax blade, or to the roughly 
sharpened stones so common in the Potomac region. 

In only one case in the literature of the Virginia colonies, so far 
as noted, is the word somakawé in any of its forms applied definitely 


bt The weopons they vse for offence are Bowes and Arrowes with a weopon like a 
hammer and ther Tomahaucks for defence [7] which are [7] shields mode of the barke 
of atree and hanged on ther leaft shoulder to cover that side as they stand forth to 
ahoote,"" 

tor their wars also they vse Targets that are round and male of the barkes of 
trees, and a sworde of wood at their backs, but oftentimes they vse for swords the horne 
of a Deare put through a peece of wood in formeof a pickaxe. Some a long stone sharp- 
ned-at both ends, vsed in the same manner, This they were wont to vse also for batchets, 
but now by trucking they hune plentie of the same forme of pron. And those are their 
chiefe instruments and armes.'" —Smith's Mapef Virgieja, Oxford, 1612, part 1, p. 23 ; 
also Arber's Serité, 1884, p. 364. 

fe Some use a long stone sharpened at both ends, thrust through « handle of wood in 
the same manner, and these last they were wont to use instead of hatchetts to fell « tree, 
or cul any tumsy thing in sonder; bul now, by trucking with us, they have thowsands of 
our iron hatchetis, such as they be."'— Strachey’s Pirginia, p. 106, Haklayt Society 
Pub., 1849. 
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to the Indian celt-hatchet or to any other native implement, and 
that is by Beverley, a hundred years later. This author states that 
“when they wanted any Land to be clear'd of the Woods, they 
chopp'd a Notch round the Trees quite through the Bark with their 
Stone Hatchets, or Tomahawks, and that deaden'd the Trees,. . . but 
now for all these uses they employ Axes, and little Hatchets which 
they buy of the English,” This statement, which associates the 


_ 


obey 
4 
F 





Fig. 31.—Typical ceit-hatchet forms of the Potomac (Chesapeske region. 


Indian name for the English hatchet, as recorded by Smith and 
Strachey, with the native stone hatchet (\cunsenagiunus), is strangely 
at variance with a very explicit statement found on an earlier page 
of the same work. Describing a clandestine visit to one of the 
houses of worship of the Virginia Indians, Beverley says : 

We found large Shelves, and upon these Shelves three Mats, each of which 
was roll'd up, and sow'd fast. These we handed down to the light, and to 
Beverley, Afistery and Present Statr af Firginue, 1705, book m1, p. Gr. 
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save time in wnlacing the Seams, we madeuse ofa Knife, and ripp'd them, with- 
out doing any damage to the Mats. In one of these we found some vast Bones; 
which we judg'd to be the Bones of Men, particularly we measur'd one Thigh- 
bone, and found it two foot nine inches Jong : In another Mat, we found some 
Indian Tomahawks finely grav'd, and painted, These resembl'd the wooden 
Faulchion us'd by the Prize-fighters in England, except that they have no 
guard to save the Fingers. They were made of a rough heavy Wood, and 
the shape of them is represented in the Tab, 10, No. 3. Among these 
Tomahawks was the largest that ever | saw; there was fasten'd to ita Wild 
Turky's Beard painted red, and two of the longest Feathers of his wings hung 
dangling at it, by a string of about 6 inches long, ty'd to the end of the 
Tomahawk.’ [See Fig: 82, a.] 





Fic, §2.— a, Tomahuwk shown in Eeverley's plate to. §, Tomahawk illustrated in 
Knox's Forages, vol, 1., 1767, plate opposite p. 165. 

That the falchion-like implements here described with such 
minuteness were classed with the tomahawks of the Virginia Indians 
of that time is made clear by the illustration of the implement in- 
troduced into plate 10 of Beverley's work (see 3, fig. 83). This 
plate represents a native man and his wife at dinner, and was made 
up from Hariot’s* plates 15 and 16, as Hariot’s plate had been in turn 
copied with wilful inaccuracy from John White's drawing (now in the 
British Museum), made at Roanoke about 1585. The drawing of 
the tomahawk is referred to in the description of the Beverley plate 
as ‘‘ The Tomahawk, which he lays by at Dinner," 

In this connection the following lines from Hariot are suggestive : 

Those weapé's that they have are onlie bowes made of Witch-hazle, and 
Arrowes of reeds; fiat edged truncheons also of wood about a yard long.! 

This seems to indicate that aside from the bow and arrow the 
only weapon of the Roanoke Indians was the falchion-like wooden 
~ anaeiags bis espa 

"Hart, 4 Arif and True Aepert of the New Found Land of Virginia, 1590. 

*Hariot, op. cit, p. 24. 
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club, and leads to the implication that the stone celt-hatchet was not 
regarded as a weapon, if, indeed, tt was known at all among these 
Indians. The only observed indication that the celt-hatchet was 
known at Roanoke is found in plate xix of Hariot, where, asso- 
ciated with a feasting scene, is depicted a man engaged apparently 
in splitting wood for the fire with an implement of this character, 
which, however, may be the English ax, doubtless even thus early 
introduced among the Indians. That the celt-hatchet was not 
an ordinary weapon among the tribes of Virginia is indicated by a 
similar statement by Strachey to the effect that “their weapons of 
offence are bowes and arrowes and wodden swords." ! 





Fro, 83 — Plate 10 of Beverley, with Mhustration [3] of The Tomahawk, which he 
lays by at Dinner," 


[t is worthy of particular note that nearly all the illustrations 
employed in the works of Smith and Strachey are made up from the 
Roanoke Colony drawings of John White. executed between the 
years 1555 and 1590, excepting the scene in Smith depicting the 
saving of Smith's life by Pocahontas, Even the figures in this pic- 
ture are plagiarized from White, whose drawings represent the 
Croatans of North Carolina, not the Powhatans of Virginia. It 


iStrachey, op. cL, p. £05. 
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may be further noted that in the scene depicting the saving of Smith 
by Pocahontas the executioners flournsh weapons of two classes 
(fig. 84), one the globe-headed club, the other a pick-like implement 
that answers in a way the description of the native “ sword" with a 





Fre, 84, — Weapons depicted in Smith's plate illustrating the saving of Smith's life 
by Pocahontas. 


sharp stone or antler spike. The first of these weapons is not even 
referrred to by any of the colonial writers of Virginia. Again, it is 
seen that Beverley, without anywhere acknowledging the fact, 
makes up his plates from those of White, Smith, and other early 
writers, and although nearly all of these represent the Roanoke 
Indians, and the activities, customs, style of dress, etc., of that 
people, he suits his descriptions of Virginia aborigines to them, in- 
terpolating certain observations of his own relating to the latter 
Indians, This is doubtless due to the understanding on his part 
that the Powhatans had customs, arts, etc,, identical with those of 
the Roanoke island natives. 

In just what way Beverley fell into the inconsistency regarding 
the tomahawk, which he first describes from his own observations 
and illustrates asa falchton-like club of wood, and later refers to as 
the Indian stone ax, it is difficult to conjecture.’ If his evidence 
should be thrown out entirely on account of its contradictory nature, 
then we have remaining of the original colonial Virginia evidence, 
only that of Smith and Strachey, which makes the word fomahawsh 
apply te the English ax or hatchet, and the term cussenagwus to 
the Indian stone hatchet. It will be necessary to determine the 
— NRleverley saya ie his preface; 1 om ap Indian"; and again, 1 have added 
Fourteen Copper Plates, to MWustrate the Dress, and Way of Living of the Natives, the 
Diranghts of which were ken exactly from the Life. Herein, as well as throughout the 


whole Book, I have been very seropulom, not to meert anything, but what 1 can justife, 
either by my own Knowledge, or by credible Information," 
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etymology of these terms ere we can gain any further insight into 
their application, For the discussion of this phase of the investi- 
gation we shall have to depend on Mr W. R. Gerard, who isa close 
student of Algonquian etymologies, 

The Smith illustrations have little ethnological value, as the 
artist has introduced Smith into compositions made up of figures of 
Roanoke Indians borrowed from John White; and the figure of the 
“great King of Pamunkey,” captured by Smith by seizing him by 
the hair,’ is merely a bad copy of one of White's figures. In the 
works of Smith, Strachey, and Beverley there is no single figure 
drawn from the Powhatans, and no costume, implement, ornament, 
or other object of art derived from the belongings of that people. 
All are plagiarized, with one apparent exception, from John White's 
onginal drawings or from Hariot's reproductions of these, or some 
other outside source, the exception being the drawing of the toma- 
hawk in Beverley’s plate 10, which represents the implement seen 
and described by Beverley himself, The graphic representations of 
New England authors are even less representative of the real natives 
of that section, and the record of the Massachusetts Indians, pictorial 
and descriptive, is so meager that the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is not able to obtain a reasonably correct drawing of an Indian 
in costume for use on its seal, It is thus seen that the drawings of 
John White are the most accurate and important graphic representa- 
tions of the native tribes of the Atlantic slope, and indeed they are 
nearly all we have to show us what the Indians of colonjal days 

The earliest observed reference to the fomahawé by the colonists 
of the New Netherlands is that of Van der Donck (about 1650), as 
follows : 

Their weapons formerly were bows and arrows, with a qwar-c/wi hung to 
the arm, and a square shield which covered the body up to the shoulders; 
- » » At present many of them use fire arms, which they prize highly and 
learn to use dexterously. They spare no pains in procuring guns and ammu- 
nition, for which they trade with the Christians at a dear rate. At present 
they also use small axes (domahawks) instead of their warc/uby 4 

1 Arber's Smit, plate oppasite page 343. 

*Van der Doock, New Netherlands, 1696, in Collvctions of the New Yard Hix. 
torical Society, 2d ser., 1, t3g%, p. 200. 
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Here it is clear that the term applies specifically to the European 
small ax or hatchet, 

In the colonial literature of New England the earliest mention 
of the tomahawk noted is that by Wood, in the following lines: 

Tamahaukes be staves of two foote and a halfe long, and a knob at one 
end as round and bigge as a foote-ball.' 

In a recent article Bushnell furnishes the following interesting 
item : 





Fic, 35.— Three clubs, catalogued as tomahawks. ‘I'radescant Collection, Ashmolean 
Aluseam, Oxford. 


Inthe Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, among the specimens which for- 
merly belonged to the old Tridescant collection, are three clubs from North 
Amernca (A, B,C, plate G), These are of great interest, as they are, without 
doubt, the oldest existing examples of that type of weapon. On p. 46 of the 
small pnnted catalogue [of the Tradescant collection in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford] is a reference to '' 7omaAéacks, 6 Sorts.’” The three specimens 
now in the Ashmolean Museum were probably included in this entry." 


Illustrations of the three are given in figure 85, 
In 1674 Gookin wrote as follows: 


Their weapons were bows and arrows, c/véy, and fmaAaurés, made of 
wood like a gover ar, with a sharpened stone fastened therein, and for defence, 
they hac! targets made of barks of trees." 

Wood, View £ngiana's Prespect, 1635, p. 50. 

* Notes on Certain Clubs from North America, by David 1. Bushnell, Jr, Avan, 
Landon, 1907, no. $9. 

* Daniel Goolin (1674), in Collections af the Martachusettr Historical Society, 1792, 
16t Ser,, |, p. 152. 
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This is the only observed reference in colonial literature, except- 
ing that of Beverley, already mentioned, in which the term feme- 
hawk is definitely employed in connection with the stone hatchet of 
the Indians. The value of Gookin's statement will necessarily de- 
pend on the familiarity he may have had with Indian life, and the 
statement cited may or may not be of greater historical value than 
the kindred statement of Beverley. 

A, reference by Josselyn, a year later, definitely relates the term 
fomatarek with the globe-headed club of the natives of New 
England : 


Their weapons of Defence and Offence are Howes and Arrowes, . . . their 
other weapons are Tamahawks which are staves two footand a half long with a 
knob at the end as round asa bowl, and as big as that we call the Jack or 
Mistriss.! 


The following is from Rogers: 


Another instrument of great esteem and importance among them is the 
tomahawk. This t an ancient weapon universally used by them in war, 
before they were taught the use of iron and steel; since which hatchets have 
been substituted in lieu of them. But this instrument still retains its use and 
importance in public transactions ; and, like the pipe, is often very significant. 
This weapon is forme: much like an hatchet, having a long stem or handle: 
the head is a round ball or knob of solid wood, well enough catculated to 
knock men’s brains out, which on the other side of the stem terminates in 2 
point where the edge would be, if made an hatchet, which point is. seta little 
hooking or coming towards the stem ; and near the center, where the stem or 
handle pierces the head, another point projects forward of a considerable 
length, which serves to thrust with like a spear, or pike-pole. 

The tomahawk likewise is ornamented with feathers and paintings, dis- 
posed and variegated in many significant forms, according to the occasion and 
end for which it t used; and on it they keep journals of their marches, and 
most Important and noted occurrences, in a kind of hieroglyphics. When the 
council is called to deliberate on war, the tomahawk is painted all over red, 
and when the council sits it is laid down by the chief: and if war is concluded 
upon, the captain of the young warriors takes: it up, and with it in his hands 
dances and sings the war-song, as before-mentioned. When the council is 
over, this hatchet, or some other of the kind, is sent by the. hands of same 
warnior to every tribe concerned, and with it he presents a belt of wampum, 
and delivers his message, throwing the hatchet on the ground : which is taken 


' Josselyn (1875) bn Covlectiewt ef the AfarracAmseris fFiitorteat! Satiety, 1833, ad 
sez., Pol, 11, p 3O9- 
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up by one of their most expert warriors, if they chuse to join: if not, they 
return it, and with a belt of their wampum suitable to the occasion, ' 

In connection with the above quotation, Rogers gives in the 
plate opposite page 165 (Knox) an illustration of “a tomahawk ” 
reproduced in our figure 82, 4, which he took from a figure in 
Picart’s plate 14 (1723), while this in turn came, no doubt, from 
Beverley's plate reproduced in our figure 83. Although Rogers 
describes the tomahawk as a globe-headed club, he reproduces, in 
the plate just mentioned, Picart's globe-headed club and calls it a 
club instead of a tomahawk. That neither Rogers nor Knox had 
any first-hand knowledge of the subject treated may well be assumed, 

President Dwight, of Harvard College, who had an intimate 
acquaintance with the New England Indians, beginning about 1770, 
makes the following statement, indicating clearly the understanding 
(or misunderstanding) in his time as to the significance of the word 
fomahaws in New England : 

Another of the principal weapons was the well-known tomahawk or war 
club | had one of these in my possession many years | in shape not unlike 
a Turkish sabre, but much shorter, and more clumsy. On it were formed several 
figures of men, by putting together thin slips of copper, set edge-wise in the 
wood. Some of them were standing : some of them were prostrated: anda few 
had Jost their heads. The two last were supposed to denote the number of 
enemies whom the owner of the tomahawk professed himself to have killed. 
Since the arnval of the English, they have used fre-arms. To these they add 
along knife: and a small battle ax, to which they have transferred the name 
of Tomahawk. This instrument they are said to throw with such skill, as almost 
invariably to hit their mark at a considerable distance.’ 

The observation regarding the transfer of the name fomahawé 
to the battle-ax indicates the understanding in New England that the 
word fomahawk, applied formerly to the war-club, had been at an 
early date transferred to the small battle-ax (hatchet) of metal, 

McCulloh, who wrote at a much more recent date, furnishes 
the following paragraph : 

The tomahawk, which is sometimes considered a weapon. peculiar to the 
American Indians, was originally a club carved into some convenient shape. 
lt was most commonly a stout stick, about three feet in length, terminating in 
1 An Abstract of Major Rogers’ Account of North America, in J. Knox's Porager 


and Travelr, London, 1767, tl, pp. 165-66. 
‘Dwight, Freewiin Nee England and New York, 1521, 1, p. 118. 
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a large knob, wherein a projecting bone or flint was often inserted. The 
hatchets of the Indians that are now called tomahawks, are of European 
device, and the stone hatchets so often found in our fields, and called by the 
same term, were not military weapons but mechanical toals.! 

Morgan's interpretations of the tomahawk and related imple- 
ments do not serve to throw light on the subject. Of the Iroquois, 
he says: 

For cutting trees and excavating canoes, and corn mortars, in a word, for 
those necessary purposes for which the axe would seem to be indispensable, the 
lroquows used the stone chisel, OW'-ga-o-ewa'-Ad. In cutting trees, fire was 
applied at the root, and the chisel used to clear away the coal. By a repeti- 
ban of the process, trees were felled and cut to pieces. Wooden vessels were 
hollowed out by the same means. Fire and the chisel were the substitutes for 
theaxe, The chisel was usually about six inches long, three wide, and two 
thick ; the lower end being fashioned like the edge of an axe. Stone gouges 
in the form of a convex chisel, were also used when a more regular concavity 
of the vessel was desired," 

The chise] here described is clearly the celt or stone hatchet 
blade which was in common use among the Iroquois and neighbor- 
ing tribes. 

Again he states that — 

In ancient times the Iroquois used the stone tomahawk, It was fash- 
joned sumething like an axe, but in place of an eye for the helve, a deep 
groove was cut around the outside, by means of which the handle was firmly 
attached with a withe orthong. Oval stones, with grooves around their greatest 
circumference, were alan secured in the head of war-clubs, and thus made 
dangerous weapons.” 

It is thus seen that in Morgan's view the frooved stone ax was 
the native tomahawk, the celt or hatchet blade being regarded as a 
chisel, as indicated in the first citation. That Morgan was not clear 
in his interpretation is further indicated by the statement that ‘' be- 
fore the tomahawk came into use among the Iroquois, their princi- 
pal weapons were the bow, the stone tomahawk, and the war-club,"" 
which statement is almost immediately followed by another - 

The tomahawk succeeded the war-club, as the rifle did the bow, With 
the invention of this terrible implement of warfare the red man had nothing to 
Tiiatigtornaa, (id, 5. 2 

"Morgan, Leegwe of the [requcts, tg04, U1, book 11, pp. 9-To. 

Thi, pp. to-11, 

'Thid,, pp. t3-t4. 
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do, except in having it so fashioned as to be adapted to his taste and usage. 
The tomahawk is known as widely as the Indian, and the two names have 
become apparently inseparable, They are made of steel, brass, or iron. 
The choicer articles are surmounted by a pipe-bowl, and have a perforated 
handle, that they may answer the double purpose of ornament and use. In 
such the handle, and often the blade itself, are richly inlaid with silver. It is 
worn in the girdle, and behind the back, except when in actual battle. They 
used it in close combat with terrible effect, and also threw it with unerring 
certainty at distant objects, making it revolve in the air in its flight, With 
the Indian, the tomahawk is the emblem of war itself. To bury it, is peace ; 
tO raise it, ts fo declare the most deadly warfare.' 

This author thus makes the war-club the predecessor of the steel 
hatchet, yet if the stone tomahawk existed as a weapon it would 
have been the natural prototype. 





Fic. 26. — Western forme of the tomahawk club, 


The details of the origin of the tomahawk-pipe which Morgan 
illustrates as the “ o-sque’-sont [Iroquois], or tomahawk,” may never 
be known. It came into use in early times, possibly as early as the 





Fic, B7.—a, Tomahawk-pipe (Morgan). #4, War-club with deer-horn spike 
(Morgan). 


middle of the eighteenth century, In 1778 Colonel Johnson in 
writing to Lord Germain said that “the tomahawk which is so much 
talked of, is seldom used but to smoak thro, or to cut wood with." ? 


1 Mongan, ibid., pp. 15-16. 
*Ibid., p. 283. 
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It would appear from the various citations given that the evi- 
dence regarding the native use of the term femahaws is meager and 
conflicting, and that no very satisfactory conclusion can be reached. 
It is clear that the word as first recorded by the English was applied 
definitely to the English metal hatchet by the Virginia Indians and 
that this use became general among the colonists, being applied later 
also to the ceremonial hatchet-pipe. The possibility that the name 
originated outside of Virginia, however, is suggested by the fact that 
both Smith and Gosnold had criised along the coast to the north, 





Fic. 38. —a@, War-club (Morgan). 4, War-club with metal spike, 


carrying on trade with the New England Indians, and that a globe- 
headed club of northern type is depicted in one of the illustrations 
of Smith's Works (fig. 84, @), That the name was applied by the 
Virginia Indians,or by any of the tnbes, to the native stone celt- 
hatchet (fig. 80, 2) is not fully established. The English colonists 
applied it not only to the native celt-hatchet, but to the grooved ax, 
the falchion club, the spiked club, and the plain globe-headed club, 
and there is no evidence in literature to show whether the natives 
applied it to a single form exclusively or to two or more forms of 
weapons, or in fact whether they actually applied it to any, cv- 
senagiwus being the only term definitely applied to the native stone 
hatchet in the literature of the Jamestown colonists. 

An appeal to the etymology of the term is of little avail in the 
premises, as any analysis that may be made of its elements and their 
significance cannot be effective in determining its application in 
practice. I shall be glad, however, to leave the discussion of this 
point to those who can claim especial skill in the languaces of the 
Algonquian tribes. 

Beweav or AMenican Eruxotooy, 

Wasninctos, D, C, 


THE TERM TOMAHAWK! 
By WILLIAM R. GERARD 


ETvMotocy; From Renape of Virginia famadt, an apocopated 
form of /amahakan, ‘(what is) used for cutting,’ a cutting utensil, 
from samahében, ‘he uses for cutting,” from /annitam, ‘he cuts.’ 
A name applied by the Renape Indians, among whom the English 
settled in 1607, to a stone ax or hatchet employed as a weapon of 
offense and an implement for cutting or, more accurately, chopping 
wood. Captain John Smith, who was the first to mention the 
instrument (Jfap of Virginia, 1612), under the name fomahack, 
describes it as “a Jong stone sharpened at both ends"; and to this 
Strachey (about 1616) adds “thrust through a handle of wood,” 
and which “they were wont to use for hatchets to fell a tree, or to 
cut any massy thing in sonder.” Strachey, in his “ Dictionarie,"*? 
gives, in addition, as names for an Indian hatchet, cunsenagwus* 
(contraction of Awnistnakw,* hafted long-stone"), and taccahackan 
(takaliakan), a word which Smith gives in the abbreviated form of 


' Following the suggestion made hy Mr Holmes in the preceding article, and at the 
request of the editor, Mr Gerard bas kindly furnished these notes on the origin and apyali- 
cation of the term fomadaid, 

*Many synonymous terms in this vocabulary were nol employed by the Indians 
around Jamestown, but were communicated to its compiler by colonists who had visited 
various places in Virginia where the words were in local use. In fact, the vocabulary 
shows thut Strachey knew little about the language of the Indians with whom he came 
into contact during his short stay in Virginia, and that the words that he recorded were 
made known to him by men, some of them intelligent and others semi-illiterate, who had 
resided a greater length of time in the country. This is sufficiently shown, among other 
things, by the orthography not only of the Indian words, but that of the English 
defnitions, many of which are erroneous. 

"In this word, as in very many others given by the same writer, the terminal + fa 
an English addition. Eliot gives guinadsinnond (| dwindstna*s), the Massachusetts 
cognate of Renape dwadsinati, os a name for ‘pestle’, In one case the hafted stone 
wai sharp edged, and, in the other, cylindrical and blont, The Southern Renape name 
for pestle was pocohaac ( pPhEh4S4, abbrer, of pUét4déan) “(Whet is) ased for striking * 
coradicate with Northern Reoape (or Lenape) pfydentian ‘ cutlass", Ojibwe pdgdedgan 
‘club’, *war-club’, ‘cudgel’, Cree fdidimdgen * mallet", “ hammer’, ‘club' : from the 
root Ade ‘to hit", ‘strike ". 
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tockahack (tabahdh) and defines as a ‘ pickaxe’, This implement, 
which Smith describes as being made of the “ horne of a Deare put 
through a peece of wood in forme of a Pickaxe,"’ was the com- 
mon deer-horn war-club.!| The word, which means ‘ striking uten- 
sil," is cognate with the Massachusetts name for ax or hatchet, viz, 
tokonk (ta a*k, abbrev. of fa#'a"tan), The cutting of an object with 
a stone ax or hatchet was effected by a succession of blows ina 
slanting direction, a sort of chipping operation, as shown by the 
Narragansett term for a hatchet, viz,, chickegan (tchikhigan), ‘(what) 
scrapes. (lops off or prunes)," cognate with f&Aika/utan, the Cree 
name for an ax. When the Indians, says Beverley, ' wanted any 
Land to be clear'd of the Woods, they chopp'd a Notch round the 
Trees quite through the Bark with their Stone Hatchets or Toma- 
hawks, and that deadn'd the Trees.” The operation was completed 
by fire and a chopping away of the charred wood." The name 
tomahawk, like several other Virginia words (such as raccoon, 
opossum, hominy, etc.), soon found its way to Massachusetts, and 
was erroneously applied by Wood (New Englands Prospect, 1634), 
who was ignorant of the form and function of the Virginia imple- 
ment, to a war-club or “ head-breaker,"’ which he describes as a 
‘stave of two foote and a halfe long, and a knob at one end as 
round and bigge as a foote-ball.""| Wood's description (which fits 
that of the Iroquois Sajcwa, a heavy club about two feet in length, 
made of iron-wood with a large ball or knob at one end) was 

'Capt. Arthur Barlowe, in his letter to Raleigh (1585), describes this weapon thus: 
“They [the Southern Renape] have besides a kinde of club, in the end whereof they 
fasten the sharpe hornes of # stagg or other benst."" (Hakluyt, Mayages, 111, p. 250.) 

"Beverley, in another place, describes a visit made to 9 Virginia Indian house of 
worhip in which he found, carefully wrapped and sewed in mats, ‘some vast bones,"* 
and some Indian war-clibs finely grav'd, and painted,’ ‘The war-cluke, which he 
unaccountably styles **tomahawks,'’ were, from his description and Ggures, undoubtedly 
weapons captured fram the Massawomeks (Troquois), and the bones those of one or more 
of the Sasquechanoks (Troquois), whom Smith describes oa men of gigantic stature. Both 
the bones and war-clubs had doubtless been carefully wrapped in mats and preserved in 
a hogse of worship as relics of a battle in which the Rermpe had been victorious over their 

‘According to Harlot (1588), the Southem Renape, in the manufacture of their 
canoes | * dug-oats"") from ratioct (rodiad, ‘soft wood’ ; the wood of the bald cypress}, 
employed in the process fire, stone hatchets, and shells. The shells used were possibly 
those of species of (nts, and the name of which, according to Strachey, was Jrdeconied 
(ddhoonan, ‘ scraper’). | 
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plagiarized by Josselyn in his account of Two lorages to New 
finglend, 1674; while Gookin, writing about the same date, 
describes‘a tomahawk as an instrument “ made of wood like a pole 
ax with a sharpened stone fastened therein.”’' Another New 
England writer, Church (/Aéhp's War, 1716), applied the name 
to a wooden cutlass,” The word “tomahawk” is, however, as 
above stated, of Virginian origin, since a vocable cognate with Vir- 
gima famahak would have had, in the Massachusetts dialect, the 
form of fdwiaha"k, which would have been written tutor by the 
English, The names for a stone ax or hatchet in all the Eastern 
Algonkian dialects (except Massachusetts and Narragansett), were 
coradicate, but not cognate with the Virginia word under consider- 
ation: Pamlico famahit; Lenape, timahitan or timahikan ; Abnaki, 
tmahigan; Mohegan, timahikan; Micmac, siniggn. Each of 
these words (from the Eastern Algonkian root ¢m, fam, fim, ‘to 
cut’) means ‘(what) cuts’ (an inanimate object understood), while 
famaha&é signihes ‘(what is) used for cutting,’ any kind of an object, 
animate or inanimate, Previous to the publication of Smith's A/fa¢ 
of Virgenia, the Indians of Virginia had been supplied from England 
with small iron hatchets? of inferior quality manufactured for trade 
purposes, and to which, naturally, they transferred the name of the 
stone implement which the metal one superseded. Subsequently, 
similar iron hatchets were introduced among other Eastern Algon- 
kians as well as Iroquoians, all of whom, after the manner of the 
Virginians, applied to these implements the name of the stone ones 
which they had used for similar purposes (Algonkian, fmadigan 
and its cognates, and [roquoian afetra, afoken, odogun, askwesent, 
etc.). It is therefore to the iron hatchet of the white man's manu- 
facture and the adopted Virginia Indian name which English-speaking 
people everywhere applied to it, and not to the stone implement, 
that is due the widespread fame which this formidable implement of 
‘1 Gaakin's deseri description of Indian weapons, which is only a gemeral one, bears evidence 
of having been written from information derived from reading Smith's Mistery of Virginie. 
Hia description of a tomahawk is not very far from being correct, since a pole-ax is merely 
an ax with « longer belve than usual, and in the Indien instromento stone head was sub- 
stituted for an iron ane. 

TOF the same forme," says Smith, that is, of the sume general shape, as the stone 
hatchets that supplanted them 
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aboriginal warfare acquired. The tomahawk, except in actual war, 
was worn in the girdle, behind the back. It was used by the Indians 
with terrible effect, and also thrown by them with unerring precision 
at distant objects, and made to revolve in the air in its flight. 

(1) With the Indians the tomahawk was the emblem of war 
itself. To bury it, meant peace; to dig it up, meant to declare the 
most deadly warfare. Hence the phrases “ to bury the tomahawk," 
and “to dig up the tomahawk,” sometimes used by writers and 
public speakers with reference to the settlement of past disputes or 
the breaking out of new ones, (2) Tomanawek (vb. tr.) —To cut 
or kill with a tomahawk. (3) Tomanawk riauT.— An inferior 
kind of land title, secured in the early period of the settlement of 
Virginia, “by deadening a few trees near the head of a spring, and 
marking the bark of some one or more of them with the initials of 
the name of the person who made the improvement. (4) Tomanawk 
PIPE. — A tomahawk with a hollow stem and a bowl at the back of 
the head adapting it for use also as a pipe. 

Tomanacks, Axes. —Smith, May of Virginia (v612), “The 
weopons they use for offense are Bowes and Arrowes with a weopon 
like a hammer and ther Tomahaucks :" — Spelman, Aefation of Vir- 
ginia (about 1613). 

“Iron TomatiAWKes or small hatchets."— Hamor, True Dis- 
course of the Present Estate of Virginia (1615). TamouaKxe, Tama- 
naac.—DStrachey, Historie of Travaile inte Virginia (about 1616). 
TAMAHAUKES [war-clubs ]—Wood, Vew Euglanas Prospect (1634). 
Tamanawks [war-clubs],—Josselyn, Acconnt of Two Voyages to 
New Lnxgland (v674). Stone Hatchets or Tomanawxs. — Beverley, 
ffistory of Virginta(17o5). “ ... his men pull'd their Tomanavuxs 
or Hatchets from under their Matchcoats, and kill’d several.’*— Law- 
son, New Voyage fe Carolina, p, 200, 1709. Tomnoc, or wooden 
Cutlash.— Church, ulip's War (1716). “. . . hatchets (which 
the Indians call tomahawks)."" — Byrd, /istory of the Dividing Line 
(1728). 

New Your Crrv, 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE CHINGALEE TRIBE, NORTHERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Ey RK. H. MATHEWS 


In an article contributed to the Anthropological Socicty of 
Washington tn 1900,' I published a table showing the eight inter- 
marrying sections of the Chingalee tribe, which occupies an exten- 
sive tract of country about Powell's creek and Newcastle waters, in 
the Northern Territory, a name given to the northern portion of 
South Australia. In 1905 | contributed another paper,’ in table 
mn of which I gave examples of marriages which I distinguished 
respectively as Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4 wives. 

During 1906 I completed some further investigations which 
enable me to report that among the members of the Chingalee 
tribe, the name of the section of a given individual is amended 
or changed altogether when he or she has passed through the 
ordeal of initiation, I will explain the circumstances which led up 
to this important discovery, which has never before been reported. 
For some years past I have been collecting details of the sociology 
of several tribes in the Northern Territory, Western Australia, and 
the northwest portion of Queensland, by means of correspondents 
resident in various places in the regions mentioned. I was fre- 
quently puzzled to find that a correspondent in one part of a tribe's 
domain would send me the names of the eight sections with full par- 
ticulars of their intermarnage and devolution, whilst another equally 
capable informant in another part of the hunting grounds of the 
same tribe would send mea set of eight sections, varying more or 
less in the form of the names, but exactly the same in all other 
respects. I concluded that there must be some reason for this dif- 
ference, and asked my friends to make independent inquiries from 
different individuals in the same locality, as well as from old and 

‘American Anthropologist, X. 3., 1, pp. 494-501, with map. 


‘Tbid,, YO, Pp. 305-304. 
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young members of the same tnbe. After a good deal of patient 
work on the part of my correspondents and myself, we found that 
children of both sexes had a somewhat anomalous sectional nomen- 
clature compared with that of the adults. 

It was among the tribes about Hall's creek, in the Kimberley 
district of Western Australia, that my attention was first arrested in 
regard to these apparent irregularities, One correspondent gave me 
Chauarding for a section name which evidently corresponded with 
Jengary of the table sent by another inquirer, and so on. 1 at 
length succeeded in obtaining tolerably full confirmation of my con- 
clusions, and am now able te supply an example of the variations in 
the section names of the Chingalee tribe. 


Taste | 





Cet Masculine Section Name Feminine Section Name 
i a —=—. a 
| Before Puberty After Puberty | Before Puberty | 


‘Chukala Chungalee | Ongalla 
A 





Chulamah Chula Arlinginyu 

Tapala Taralee Ehralee 

| Chupadee Tungaree Ambadee 

| Chakada Chimitcha Narbeeta 
p. | Chunamah Chuna Ahmana | 

Tampalillee | Champachina | Nabachakadu Nampachina 

Chumadé (Chemara Chupadinnee | Nemara 








Iwill leave the above table to speak for itself and pass on to 
show analogous differences in the section names of some tribes in 
the northwest districts of Queensland. In an article presented to 
the Anthropological Society in 1899 I published a table of the 
adult forms of the eight intermarrying sections in the locality men- 
tioned, and Task the reader to refer to that table. Among the 
blacks therein represented, Narachoo is used from birth to puberty 
instead of Burralanjee ; ; Blaniwoo instead of Bolanjee ; Boonongoona 
instead of Kommeranjee ; Warkee instead of Narrabalanjee ; and 
Thimmenmill is the juvenile form of Vakamurri, 


‘American Anthropologist, N.8., 1, p. §96; fowr, Rey. Sac. N.S. Wales, xxx, 
p i. 
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In another paper published in this journal in 1900 I submitted 
a table showing the adult forms of the eight sections of the Lunga 
and other tribes in the Kimberley district of Western Australia, to 
which the reader is referred.' In these tribes we find that the adult 
form of the section name Jakara is known as Changarra from birth 
to puberty ; Janima is Chau-an ; Jungary is known as Chau-arding ; 
and Julimar is called Chu-a-ru until puberty is reached. 

Among the tribes mentioned in both the preceding paragraphs, 
there are two forms of all the male and female section names, the 
same as in the Chingalee. 

Referring further to the Chingalee marriage regulations I would 
like to state that when Spencer and Gillen visited that part of Cen- 
tral Australia they prepared a table to the effect of the one given 
below." The sections which marry one with another and the 
denomination of the resulting offspring are of course identical in all 
respects with the information given in my tables published in this 
journal,* but Spencer and Gillen arranged the sections differently in 
their table, for the purpose of making them fit in with paternal 


descent. 
Tasie I] 
Moiety Husband Wite Offspring 
Chimitcha Chungalee Taralee 
‘jee: | China Chula ‘Tungaree 
Will ngare 
SN ranctees Champina Chuna 
| Taralee Chemara Chimitcha 
' (Chungalee Chimitcha Champina 
Liaritg; J Chula Chuna Chemara 
9 Chemara Taralce Chula 
| Champina Tungaree Chungalee 


Spencer and Gillen profess to have discovered that the first four 


names in the " husband" column are called by the collective name 
of Widhii, and that the remaining four men in that column are known 
collectively as Zrarizji, thus constituting two independent moieties, 


‘Op. cit, #. 5, 11, p. 186, 
* Northerm Trihes af Central Australia, p. 100, 
\Amurican Anthrapologit', ¥. 5., 1, p. 495, with map, Ibiud., Vil, pp. jor-qoy. 
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in éach of which the fathers are said to transmit their moicty names 
to their sons from generation to generation, This succession holds 
good only while the four men of a so-called moiety marry No. 1 or 
No. 2 wives; when we come to the progeny of No. 3 or No. 4 
wives the succession of the men collapses altogether. 

For example, let us suppose that each of the first four men in 
the “husband"’ column of the above table marries a No. 3 wile. 
Then we shall find that Chimitcha marries a Chuna woman and has 
a son Chemara; Chuna espouses Chimitcha and has a son Cham- 
pina; Tungaree weds Taralee and his son is Chula; and Taralee 
marries a Tungaree wife and his son is Chungalee. These four 
sons belong to the moiety Liaritji, as we see by the table, instead 
of to the Willit}i moiety like their fathers, If the four “ husbands” 
of ourexample had married No, 4 wives the result would have been 
the same. 

It is evident that half of a man's possible wives and half of his 
possible families would belong to the Willitji moiety, and half his 
possible wives and families to the Liaritji moiety —the section and 
the moiety of the children depending altogether upon the mother 
in every case that can possibly occur. We have therefore demon- 
strated that the four “ husbands"’ of our example are sometimes the 
fathers of Willitji children and sometimes of Liari tii children, accord- 
ing to the women whom they marry. Moreover, for incontro- 
vertible evidence of the custom of marrying the four kinds of wives 
which I have described as Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, the reader is referred 
to the list of living examples of such marriages reported by me in 
a previous communication,' 

Whatever may be the signification of the terms MWil/ityi and 
tarityt itis abundantly clear that they cannot be the names of two 
independent moieties, because as shown above the sons of Willitji 
men are lable to be scattered at random through all the sections of 
the entire community, The partition of the tribe into two parts, 
Willi and Liarityi, utterly fails either to prove descent of the sec- 
tions through the men or to establish exogamy of the moieties. 

Spencer and Gillen assert that the cight sections of the Warra- 


\dmerican Anihrepelegit, MX, ¥il, pp. 309-704. See also other Hats in other 
publications 
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monga tribe are divided into Uluuru and Kingilli; that the Umbaia 
are divided into Illitji and Liaritji; that the Wargaia are divided 
into Uluuru and Biingarw; that the Bingongina are divided into 
Wiliuku and Liaraku, and soon.' Examination of the tables given 
by the authors in all of these tribes fails to prove that a single one 
of the so-called “ moieties” has perpetual succession through the 
men or through any other channel, without which any bisection of 
atnbe must fall. Ihave elsewhere spoken of these tables as ‘un 
mélange confus et hétéroclite,”* The classification of the women 
into two sets or cycles as exemplified in my table of 1900, already 
cited, is the only division known to me in which each set has im- 
mutable succession within itself, 

Another table can be formed by taking a category of four sec- 
tions of women from among whom four specific sections of men are 
bound to obtain their wives, whether of the No. 1, 2, 3, or 4 desig- 
nation. Such a table has previously been given in this journal,’ to 
which the reader is referred. That table does not, however, profess 
to exhibit a partition of the tribe into two independent portions. 
The quartette of men do not reproduce themselves in the next ren- 
eration ; neither do the quartette of women. All that is aimed at 
in the table of 1905 is to bring together the four different sections 
of men and women who can Marry one another, and enable us to 
see ata glance who are the potential conjugal mates of any given 
man orwoman, Further study of the subject will reveal to us that 
my table of 1900 does not illustrate exogamy; neither does my 
table of 1905 ; neither does Spencer and Gillen’s table. It is there- 
fore obvious that notwithstanding our repeated attempts to divide a 
tribe into two such parts that the men of one part shall marry the 
women of the other part, and such women only, we are met with 
disappointment in every case. The conclusion therefore seems in- 
evitable that there is no absolute exogamy in any of the tribes under 
discussion, 

PARRAMATTA, 

New Sourn Wares. 

' Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. tot and toz, From information Ip 
plied by reliable correspondents I had previously reparted the intermarrying sections of 
all the tribes mentioned, 

* full, Soc, f Anthrop, ae Ports, vit, série v, p- 173. 

‘American Anthropelogiit, M. 3., Vil, p. 302. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of February 18, 1908 


At the 414th meeting, held February 18, Miss Frances Dexsmore 
read a paper entitled Afusic of the Chippewa, using as illustrations many 
phonographic records obtained by her during a season's work for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology among the Chippewa of Minnesota. Miss 
Densmore said that the music of the Chippewa is an echo from the land 
of the pine trees, the lakes, and the little hills. All their life is intertwined 
with music: from babyhood to death the songs of the people express the 
joys and sorrows of life, the exultation of war, the solemnities of their 
religion, the tenderness of love and the cradle songs, farewells to. the 
warrior, and dirges for the departed. Miss Densmore gave a cradle song, 
an invitation to a ceremony, a plaintive love song, the requiem of chief 
Flatmouth, the song of Man-ah-bo-zho who wring the ducks’ necks, 
and a series of songs of initiation into the Grand Medicine Society, which 
latter ceremony was described in some detail. At the close of Miss Dens- 
more’s paper three Chippewa Indians visiting Washington gave a repre- 
sentation in costume of the initiation of a candidate for membership in 
the medicine-lodge, and the effect of the songs, accompanied with the 
rattle and drum, was very striking, ‘The chief also made a speech lauda- 
tory of his white friends in Washington, the Reverend J. A. Gilfillan 
interpreting. The paper was discussed by Miss Fletcher and Mr Wead. 


Meeting of March 3, 1908 

The 415th meeting was held in the assembly hall of the Cosmos Club, 
The paper of the evening was by Mr Gronce R. STETSON, on Zhe /n- 
dustrial Classes as Factors in Racial Development, 

Mr Stetson said that the factory system is of great antiquity. Estab- 
lished in England during the Roman occupancy, the employees were 
servile and the processes manual. Free labor and motive power were 
introduced in the middle of the eighteenth, and the modern factory sys- 
tem with steam power in the nineteenth century. The cruelty and mis- 
ery, the excessive hours of labor, the gross neglect of hygiene and sani- 
tation, aroused public opinion, and in 1802 Sir Robert Peel introduced 
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into Parliament the first sanitation act. In 1906, the approximate num- 
ber of persons employed in factories, laundries, and workshops exceeded 
5,000,000, Of all employed in textile factories, 71 per cent. were women 
and children. In certain industries men are banished, women and chil- 
dren demanded, and the demand is supplied at the cost of physical and 
moral deterioration. 

Mr Stetson enumerated various occupations that are dangerous to the 
health of the operatives. In the weaving sheds, where artificial humidity 
is produced, the air sometimes contains 34.6, 39:6, and 41.6 volumes of 
carbon dioxide per 1,000, although the law allows only nine volumes per 
to,o00 of air. Very few mills. are in good sanitary condition, and the 
result of the conditions and the employment is to lower the weight, stat- 
ure, and health of children, and the general health of all the operatives. 

As an indication of the deteriorating effect of factory life, of the 
42,613 children under fourteen years of age examined by the surgeons 
for certificates of fitness for work, the large mill towns furnished 61.22 
per cent. of the rejections between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
years. An official report concludes: '* Human life in Engiand is being 
sacrificed to the factory and workshop."’ Overcrowding and unhealthful 
housing are great evils, and the principal causes of vice and disease. The 
death-rate in the manufacturing towns is two and a half times larger than 
in the rural districts of the same county. In Sheffield the infant death- 
rate is 234 per 1,000, and in other localities the conditions are equally 
deplorable. That racial vitality and mentality is being gradually enfee- 
bled in the urban, factory, and workshop population of England is gen- 
erally conceded. The mechanizing and enervating influence of machinery 
is recognized by the English inspectors and by all others who have made 
the factory system a subject of observation or study. 

In concluding, Mr Stetson remarked that the factory system as at 
present conducted does not create skilled and intelligent workmen, affords 
no opportunity for intellectual development or educational acquirement, 
and is powerless in training men to be its directing forces, while the 
limitation of age and the ignorance of a trade tend to the increase of 
pauperism and dependence. 

The paper was discussed by Professor W. H. Holmes, who said that 
in a small way much has been done to protect the worker, but to secure 
ideal conditions is difficult, and that there would probably always be a 
certain amount of deterioration. By Dr Ale} Hrdlitka, who remarked 
that the employment of children is the chief source of danger, because the 
seeds of disease are implanted at a period when the body is undeveloped. 
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By Major Clark, who expressed the opinion that child labor is not an 
unmixed evil, and that it is chiefly a sanitary question. By Mr Robinson, 
who suggested old-age pensions as a means of avoiding pauperism. 


Meeting of March 17, 1908 

At the qr6th meeting a demonstration of Indian trophies consisting of 
parts of the human body was made by the President and the Secretary. 

De Aves Hap.icea exhibited a specimen, thus far unique in the 
collections of the United States National Museum, consisting of a string 
of beads and human teeth attached to a human lower jaw partly covered 
with decorated deerskin, the whole forming a necklace (pl. xv). The 
specimen, recently transferred by the Army Medical Museum to the 
National Museum, was collected among the Navaho, about 1865, by Dr 
B. A. Clements, U. 5. A., and was said to consist of the lower jaw and 
teeth of a fallen enemy; but 2s such trophies have heen observed on no 
other occasion among the Navaho, there is some doubt whether the neck- 
lace was made by a member of that tribe. The use of bones and of other 
parts of the human body was extensive among many primitive peoples, 
including the Indians (see Sewthsentan Refer! for rooé, p. 423-438). 
The motives were of four classes: (1) Bones of relatives were preserved 
among some tribes, for a time at least, as an expression of piety or in 
pursuance of tribal custom; (2) The head, scalp, limb, jaw, or other 
part of the body of a slain enemy was preserved as a true trophy, as evi- 
dence of the owner's or his party's prowess, as a matter of pride, personal 
satisfaction, or compensation for previous loss; (3) The skull or other 
part of the body was believed by some Indians to impart to their possessor 
certain desirable qualities of the individual from whom it came, or to give 
the later owner a dominant power over the spirit of the former; or (4) 
the relic-was a charm, or fetish, with supernatural power, and as such was 
useful or even necessary in ceremonies, curing, gambling, etc. ‘The neck- 
lace here mentioned belonged in all probability to the last category and 
very likely had been the property of a medicine-man. 

The Secretary exhibited two necklaces made of the first joints of 
human fingers fastened to a beaded band of leather (pl. xv), They 
were both collected by Surgeon Clements and came from the Apache and 
Ute Indians respectively, Their history is unknown, but the Apache 
necklace may be the one mentioned by Mr Edward Palmer in his notes on 
an engagement with those Indians in Arizona during 1865, and referred 
to by Mr W.E. Safford in the second paper of the meeting. This neck- 
lace consists of twenty-nine finger ends mounted on a band of human 
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skin and bordered with vertical rows of rather large black and white 
beads. It-has been worn about the neck, as the band has accumulated a 
coating of grime from contact with the skin, and the indications are that 
it was tucked beneath the hunting shirt except on extraordinary occasions. 

The Ute necklace consists of a band 1244 inches long, and also ap- 
parently of human skin. White beads like those used on the Apache 
necklace are set on the edge, and each nail joint is ornamented with three 
lines of white and blue beads, applied at the base of the nail. A few of 
the nails have horizontal grooves cut across them. This necklace shows 
an esthetic treatment that is absent in the Apache specimen, and is com- 
parable with the Cheyenne finger necklace figured in plate tv of the JVinth 
Annual Report of the Burcau of Ethnology, Attention was called to the 
citations by Capt. J. G. Bourke, U. 5. A., in this report, showing the 
wide prevalence of the use of human relics in America and the ideas 
connected therewith. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp read a paper entitled The Explorations of Fd- 
ward Paimer. Mr Safford characterized Edward Palmer as one of the 
greatest collectors that America has produced, and said that the portions 
of his labors shown by the entries in the catalogue of the United States 
National Museum would alone be enough for the life-work of one man, 
His collections in botany are enormous, and include many new genera 
and a great number of new species; but not less important are his gath- 
erings in ethnology, archeology, and the other branches of anthropology; 
while biology, mineralogy, and other subjects have profited by his inde- 
fatigabie energy as a collector. A Palmer specimen, said Mr Safford, 
leaves nothing to be desired as to complete data. Edward Palmer is now 
74 years of age and is still actively at work. Asa youth of sixteen he 
embarked on the ship Wafer Hitch, which sailed in 1853 for Paraguay, 
bearing members of an exploring expedition sent out by the United 
States. He ascended the Parana and Paraguay and made collections of 
botany, etc. In 1862 he collected in the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia, and at the outbreak of the Civil War came to Washington and 
was made assistant surgeon. In 1865 he was detailed as medical officer 
at Fort Whipple, Arizona, and later occupied a similar position at Camp 
Verde in the same territory, Wherever he was he utilized his spare time 
in collecting, and, a5 an illustration, said Mr Safford, while on an expe- 
dition against the Apache, took part in an engagement in which twenty- 
two of these Indians were killed, and subsequently ransacked their camp 
for ethnological specimens. After extensive travels in the Southwest, 
Mr Palmer spent several seasons in eastern United States; later be en- 
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tered the Mexican and West Indian fields, where, up to the present, he 
has continuously worked, bringing out yearly material of the highest 
interest and value to science, 

The Society at this meeting elected to honorary membership Dr 
William L. Abbott, on whom the mantle of Mr Palmer's unquenchable 
enthusiasm has fallen and who at present is contributing enormously to 
the National Muserm from the rich stores of Malayan biology and 
anthropology. 

sid Meeting of March 31, 1908 

The 417th meeting, held March 31, was addressed by the HonworasLe 
Francis E. Lever, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on Some Sdle- fights 
on Indian Administration. Mr Leupp said that in dealing with the In- 
dians the Government as a mile has gone too fast, hag been too greedy of 
results, and has failed to gain an understanding of the Indian habit of 
thought, It stands to reason that we cannot civilize with a club, and 
attempts to force matters beyond the normal rate of the adaptiveness of 
the Indian ts to court failure. ‘The present policy of the Indian Office is 
to limit attempts at progress to what the Indian can understand. As an 
example of the rational methods now pursued, Mr Leupp recounted the 
history of the recent troubles at the Hopi pueblo of Oraibi, Arizona. 

Mr Leupp considered the subject of the Ute migration of 1907 from 
Montana to South Dakota and related the methods employed by the In- 
dian Office to convert a dangerous situation into one that worked to the 
advantage of the Indians in teaching them the benefits of labor, He 
spoke also of the so-called Navaho outbreak of last year, when a desperate 
character induced six others to aid him in an attempt to carry off the agent. 
Tn this case troops were sent and some of the Navaho were put in jail. 

In conclusion Mr Leupp detailed the advanced methods now in prac- 
tice In regard to Indian schools, and in passing said that the Government 
had begun wrong end foremost by establishing higher schools and intro- 
ducing the “' frilla'’ of boarding schools. Now schools are being brought 
near to the pupils, and the day-schools have buildings constructed on sani- 
tary principles; the small children are not allowed to go hungry, and 
the parents are permitted to visit the schools freely, ‘«Schools,’’ said 
Mr Leupp, ‘‘are to awaken the conscience of the white man toward the 
Indian." 

In discussing Mr Leupp’s paper, Dr Hrdlitka said that much of the 
distrust with which the Indians regarded the schools was due to insanitary 
armangements at the old schools; ag a result the children were often 
sent home afflicted with disease. Too many school duties and a lack of 
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regulated systematic exercise were said by Dr Hrilitka to be the cause. 
These conditions exist in some of the Indian schools and can be easily 
remedied, Hygienic instruction is important. Irrespective of this, Dr 
Hrdlitka viewed with favor any plan to extend nature studies among the 
Indian children. 

Professor Holmes expressed great satisfaction in the paper of the even- 
ing. He regarded Mr Leupp's views as correct, and expresseil hopefulness 
that we shal! see our way through. Professor Holmes asked what data the 
Indian Office has collected concerning the Indian family, and customs of 
inheritance, Mr Leupp replied that each agency has a family record, but 
it is difficult to trace relationships because many of the Indians have ac- 
quired several names; to obviate this difficulty the Office has given arbi- 
trary names; also in signing agreements, papers, allotments, ctc., the 
finger-print system is used. 

Dr Swanton presented the need for genealogical tables of the Indians 
for use in sociological investigation. 


Meeting of April 14, 1908 

Me James Mooney presented a paper on Mace Factors in the Papu- 
lation of Jrefand, exhibiting a wall map and giving a geographical descrip- 
tion of the four provinces and the royal district of Meath as a ground- 
work for his remarks, 

Mr Mooney began with a résumé of the prehistoric remains of Ireland, 
especially of the megalithic structures. ‘These, he said, are traced from 
southem Norway, south through the British Isles, France, Spain, and 
northern Africa, to Tunis, and on some Mediterranean islands ; bot in 
Ireland, as in other countries, it is unknown who were their builders. 
The mythic history of Ireland presents names of supposed peoples, which 
Mr Mooney said are names of nature gods only, With the Firbolg, said 
to be-a dark stock, we have the first anthentic colonization, these being 
divided into the Firbolg people, Firdamnon and Firgallian. ‘The Gaelic 
Kelis next came, perhaps about the siath century 8. c., overpowered the 
Firbolg and drove them west into Connacht, where they finally disap- 
peared in the third century a. BD. 

Mr Mooney traced the distribution of the Keltic stock from its native 
seats in central Europe into Italy, Spain, down the Danube, and north 
into the British Isles, and said that about 300 8. c. a stream of these people 
passed across Europe and became the Galatians in Asia Minor. The 
Gaelic tribes of Ireland remained with practically no admixture from for- 
eign sources until about the ninth century, when the Scandinavians 
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began to descend on the island. In 837 these made the first settlement, 
and by 850 they had become established at various points along the coast. 
In 1014 Brian Boroimhe broke their power, but many of them remained as 
acomponent part of the population. The speaker observed that in con- 
trast with the Scandinavian town-founding habit, the Irish were a pastoral 
people and did not build cities, 

Tn rr69 came the Normans; then began the struggle that has lasted 
to the present day, With the Normans came some Welsh, and likewise a 
Saxon colony was founded in southeastern Ireland at an uncertain date, 
giving a slight infusion of this blood. The long and painful period during 
which the English efforts to colonize Ireland shifted and profoundly 
changed the population was broadly sketched, and the displacements 
shown by frequent references to the map. 

Mr Mooney's interesting and lucid paper was discussed by the presi- 
dent, who said that physical anthropologists can find no traces in Ireland's 
present population of the Mediterranean or Iberian types as history leads 
us to expect. In answer Mr Mooney said that there was little of Medi- 
terranean or Iberian race in Ireland, the early colonization being 
Alpine. 

The other paper of the evening, entitled The Ajrsy Fire, was. pre- 
sented by Mr C. H. Rommsox, who said that his endeavor would be to 
sug merely the possible ways in which man became acquainted with 
the uses of fire. ‘To this end the speaker traced the adventures of a group 
of early manfolk from the discovery by them of a fire kindled by light- 
ning, the rude experimentation through which some of its properties were 
ascertained, its adoption as properties from animal enemies and the sub- 
sequent quasi accidental discoveries of its use in chipping flint, hardening 
and sharpening spears of wood, cooking, etc., as well as the consequent 
effects in determining social organization, etc, 


Meeting of April 28, 1908 

At the groth meeting of the Society Dr Ainswortn RB. Srorrorp 
read a paper entitled Facts and Causes of Emigration, 

In his opening remarks the speaker traced the history of emigration 
from the time of the early migrations, which had as their causes race 
hatred, political intolerance, and religious persecutian, to the great vol- 
untary movement of the nineteenth century to this country, There have 
been great migrations, said Dr Spofford, but never like this where 
twenty-five millions of human beings have swept into America to better 
their condition. Dr Spofford reviewed all aspects of the great subject 
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of the population of America from the time the emigrants embark on the 
great transatlantic steamers to the time when they become component 
parts of our heterogencous nation, 

He spoke of the elements of the population that are regarded as the 
most valuable, as the English, German, Scandinavian, etc., and discussed 
the racial elements that have entered the country of later years. The 
pro and con of the desirability of restricting immigration were impar- 
tially given by Dr Spofford, from the arguments of the anti-immigration- 
ists to those of the class who believe that it would pay the Government 
to furnish passage free to incomers. 

The paper was discussed by the president, by Major Clark, Mr Rob- 
inson, and Mr Wead. 

Meeting of May 12, 1908 

At the 420th regular meeting Miss Ancret De Cora, of the Carlisle 
Industrial School, read a paper on Jnaian Ari— dts Present and Future, 
exhibiting a large number of examples of the handicraft of her pupils at 
Carlisle. Miss De Cora said in part that the simple forms and figures of 
Indian art revealed the influence of the surroundings of the Indian on his 
daily life, and it mattered little whether his symbols resembled the objects 
they represented. His aim was to picture his thought, which he did on 
the material at hand ; his skin, garments, and utensils. His pictorial ar- 
rangements tended to develop his decorative sense and gradually sacri- 
ficed all other ideas to the purely decorative. The Indian artist made 


of buffalo, he made conventional figures of that animal, as head, horns, 
or hoofs to represent the whole. The strength of Indian designing lies 
in its simplicity of forms and arrangement. ‘‘ I ‘have been told by old 
people,"" said Miss De Cora, ‘‘that before the days of the white man, 
their decorations were mostly symbols of human life, anima! forms, and 
the broader aspects of nature. The conventionalized leaves and fiowers 
employed in Chippewa beadwork are due to the white man's influence. 
This style of designing is spreading among the Indian tribes, as it is sup- 
posed to be pleasing to white customers." 

The Indian art of today is but a memory of the old life. ‘The 
designer still employs the symbolic figures, but they have lost their origi- 
nal significance and they are used only on such articles that the Indian 
clings to. 

‘My work at Carlisle,"' said Miss De Cora, '* has been to encourage 
the school Indian to keep up his mative art. It was uphill work at first, 
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for my pupils are all young people, most of whom have spent their days 
at school and have had littl or no home influence, J ask my pupils to 
make a design for a frieze or wall decoration, also borders for printing, 
and designs for embroidery for rugs, ‘The ones who. respond to my 
request are the full-bloods, and they lead the rest on in the work, Thus 
we transplant the oid ideas in new ground and the work increases in 
interest. 

“IT have come to the conclusion that though the pupils represent 
various tribes and each works according to his tribal style, they show in 
their work much that is in common in form and color; and under this 
conviction | make experiments. 1 have taken the best of the designs 
and studied and analyzed them, and in the process I have singled out four 
simple forms, the straight line, the square, the triangle, and the terrace. 
These I draw upon the blackboard, expiaining to my class that they were 
the foundation of Indian design and pointing out that nearly every design 
contained four fundamental figures, I requested each one to make an 
original design on the basis of the four figures, and the result was, to say 
the least, most gratifying, and I believe we can establish a method by 
which we can keep up the Indian designing. So far, my efforts have 
been confined to the decorative art of the Middle West tribes, but I 
believe that, through the aid of some of our scientific students that of the 
Southwestern as well as the Alaskan Indian tribes could be studied and 
systematized in the same way for the Indians at Carlisle and elsewhere. 

“We Indians think we can contribute something to American art, 
and in time I hope to train my artists sufficiently well that their work 
will find a commercial value in manufacturing concerns where good de- 
signs are needed. An Indian designer, professionally trained, would 
readily find employment where such work is in demand. One of the art 
schools in Philadelphia has already appreciated the value of Indian art to 
the extent of offering an opportunity to our Carlisle students who desire to 
be trained professionally. Painters and sculptors have long realized the 
and in bronze. In the field of decorative art, if not in realistic art, let 
the Indian contribute his gift."’ 

The paper was discused by Mr Leupp, Mr Mooney, and others, and 
the audience examined with interest the many designs presented by 
Miss De Cora. | 
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Meeting of May 26, 1908 

The 29th annual meeting was held at the Cosmos Club on the above 
date. The report of the Secretary was read, showing the last year to 
have been a prosperous one. 

The Treasurer reported receipts amounting to £431.14, and expendi- 
tures $234.71, leaving a balance of $196.43. 

The Curator's report was presented, and the Society proceeded to 
the adoption of the new by-laws which simplify the organization by pro- 
viding fora president, a vice-president, a secretary, and five councilors, 
who, with the past-presidents, constitute the board of managers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Dr Walter 
Hough; Vice-President, Mr James Mooney; Secretary, Dr John R. 
Swanton; Treasurer, Mr George C. Maynard ; Councilors, Messrs F. W. 
Hodge, C. L. Robinson, J. N. B. Hewitt, 1. M. Casanowicz, and W. E. 
Safford. 

Obituary notices of deceased members were read, as follows: Walter 
Hough on Paw! Lidmond Beckwith ; O. T. Mason on Croséy S. Noyes ; 
George C. Maynard on John /7rés. 

The following corresponding members were elected during the 
quarter: M. Th. Volkov, St Petersburg; Prof. A. de Mortillet, Paris ; 
Dr William Howard Turner, Philadelphia; Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
Worcester, Mass.; Dr Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr Charles 
E. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. ; and Mr George G. Heye, New York City, 

Mr Ernest M. Bales, of the National Museum, was elected to active 
membership. 

Wattrer Hoven, 
Seerelary. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


tke Chiltat Blanket, By Geonce T. Emmons, Lieutenant United States 

Navy, With Note: on the Blanded Designs, by FRANz Boas. Mem. Am, 

Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol, 11, no. 4. New York, December, 1907. 4°, pp. 

329-401 ; fig. 535-$92; pl. 24-27. 

This is a book that every lover of the textile art would be proud to 
own and to which every student of its history should have access. 

In the long perspective between the brush fence bounding the game 
drives or the primitive weirs of savagery and the Gobelin tapestries, the 
Chilkat blanket holds the middle place. It is the living survivor of the 
historic feather cloaks, of the exquisite technic in vieufia wool of Peru, 
the Mexican tapestries in vegetal fiber, and the old-time blankets of the 
North in goat's wool. To the student of culture-history the Chilkat 
blanket stands now at the threshold of all loom work, but the author will 
tell his own story. 

During twenty years Lieutenant Emmons gave his vacations to the 
Northwest Coast Indian tribes, gathering specimens and information for 
his studies, and ransacking museums of the world for photographs of danc- 
ing regalia, blankets, and pattern boards, all of which last are reproduced 
in his book, 

Three elements are said to enter into the blankets — the wool of the 
mountain goat, for woof and. covering of the warp; sinew thread from 
the caribou or whale, for uniting the divisions of the fabric ; and spun 
cedar bast, for the body of the Warp, 

The man hunts the goats and provides the yarn beam and the pattern 
board. The woman sweats the hide, plucks the wool, spins the two- 
strand cord for warp and woof, and makes ready for the weaving. All 
the processes are minutely described in the text, which is lighted up with 
legends and narratives and excellent drawings. 

After the woof-yarn is spun, it is dyed, the warp is never. Only 
three colors were in the old times employed besides the natural white of 
the wool—namely, black, yellow, and bluish green. In the older 
blankets dyes were not used, 

The loom is most interesting for its primitive simplicity. Two up- 
rights resting in heavy wooden shoes, one broad cross-piece in which 
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small holes are pierced to hold up the work, narrow slats to keep the up- 
rights from spreading, are all. The shuttle and harness are wanting. 

The loom being set up, the warps are measured, cut, and hung over a 
narrow line of rawhide. The angular shape of the blanket’s bottom Is 
effected by carefully measuring the threads, and the warps are fixed in 
place for weaving by means of a row of two-strand and one of three- 
strand twine. The ends of the warps being counted off in sets are neatly 
tied in small bags of goat intestine, the usual hours of fasting are observed 
and all things are ready. 

‘The woman seats herself in front of her work with her knees drawn 
up to her chin. She produces the designs from ber pattern board, not 
by weaving across and back, but in strips and narrow fields, which are 
united by ingeniously interlocking their edges. Several color-fields may 
form divisions joined by means of fine sinew cord, and the lines of mion 
are neatly concealed by three-strand twine or braid. In no part of the 
technic are two threads of different colors used in the same twining. It 
ig interesting to note, throughout the minute description of the struc- 
tural parts and the many technical processes, how the author's naval 
training has lent itself to the vocabulary of the Chilkat blanket. In his 
comparison of hand textiles ( Geffechtwerke) with loom-work ( Getverie) 
Lehmann coins new terms; not so the Lieutenant. His bends, reeves, 
strands, lacings, windings, coilings, half turns, and many more seem to 
answer naturally to the demand, only you have to be up in the sailor 
lingo a little to follow him, 

At the close of this faithful and delightful technical description and 
narrative, Professor Franz Boas, who had also studied the decorative, 
symbolical side of this Northwest Coast graphic art, aided by Dr John R. 
Swanton, joins the author in a chapter on the blanket designs presented 
in his superb collection of photographs. The patterns, which look like 
a lot of eyes and mouths grinning at one from all directions, are trans- 
ferred from boards painted by the men, as previously stated. But the 
same abbreviated symbols are found in carvings on silverware and food 
dishes, as well asin paintings on boxes and garments. The question is 
raised as to the order of priority among carvers, painters, and weavers. 
Dr Boas has ‘the clearest evidence that the blanket pattern is merely 
a painted design, which is transferred without any change to the technic 
of the weaving."' Behind this copying, however, lies the long perspec- 
tive of compromises between the painter, the carver, the engraver, and 
the weaver. In figures 553-556 (28 drawings) a flood of light is thrown 
on this particular study of relationships. “The fact is clearly brought out 
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that more than one blanket has been copied from the same pattern board 
and that the twenty-four Emmons blankets are divided by their patterns into 
two groups. The narrower lateral designs also have their standard motifs. 
The pictures in all these forms of Northwest Coast decorations are made 
up of ** design elements,'' which have been carefully gathered by Lieu- 
tenant Emmons, numbered, named, and illustrated (fig. 559). In the 
elaborate discussion of these elements and their functions, Professor Boas 
is convinced that the patterns have drifted out from the literal, have 
become fixed in their essential features, and attempts to represent specific 
animals are very limited. The patterns remain the same, no matter what 
animal is represented. Professor Boas, with Lieutenant Emmons and 
Doctor Swanton as his guides, goes minutely into the discussion of 
the blanket types‘one by one, Each pattern board, blanket, dancing 
apron, shirt, and legging in the whole Emmons collection is then 
beautifully illustrated, deciphered by Emmons and Swanton; and then 
examined in detail by Boas singly and comparatively as to designs, 
arrangement of pattern elements, variations, and colors, Four plates, 
two of them colored, finish the priceless monograph, 
Orn T. Mason. 





Nowa Guinea, Fistulfat de lexpédition néerlandaice a la Nowvelie Cumner 
1007 sous les auspices de Antnun WICHMAKN, chef de I expedition. 
Vol. Lf, Ethnography and Anthropology, by G. A. J. VAN DER SANDE. 
Surgeon Dutch Royal Navy, Leyden : Brill, tgo7, 390p., so pl., 216 
hgs., Map. 

This well-printed, beautifully illustrated and adequately indexed vol- 
ume treats of the natives of New Guinea under the following heads: Food, 
drink and delicacies ; clothing and omament; habitations and furniture ; 
hunting and fishing ; agriculture ; navigation; trade and communications ; 
industry; arms; customs and government ; art; religion ; anthropology. 
Throughout, Dr van der Sande’s own investigations and observations are 
compared and correlated with those of other travelers and ethnologists — 
the bibliography (pp. 354-373) contains nearly 300. titles. The illus- 
trations and the text are also admirably arranged for purposes of exact 
reference. Material is here afforded for the correction of Many misstate- 
ments and partial truths of explorers and ethnologists. On page 1, e. ges 
we learn that in the regions of Dutch New Guinea under consideration 
the so-called “edible earth" is used as a pigment, and not as either food 
or-medicine; and’ at. pp. 353-354, ‘it is shown once more that the 
Papuan is by no means everywhere dolichocephalic, as ‘still taught by 
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Keane and Deniker,"" The vegetarian habits of the natives have also 
been exaggerated, although in the case of the common people animal food 
is a luxury, Abstentions from the eating of pork may be relics of totem- 
ism, but for the fact that blacksmiths practise such a taboo the author 
suggests ‘*an imitation of the Mohammedan blacksmiths to whom the 
people are indebted for the smith's craft.’ The following statement 
(p, 43) is interesting in view of certain widespread misinformation of a 
general character: ‘'The Papuan from Humboldt Bay to the Amberno 
River does not know any kind of stimulating drink, He best likes the 
milk from the cocoanut and ordinary river or well water, and fortunately 
has no liking for our fermented liquor or spirits." ‘This is quite different 
from the abuse of palm wine among the natives of Geelvink bay- 

In several places along the coast of New Guinea the use of tobacco 
was until recently quite unknown. In most places the Papuans (like the 
Malays) “‘appear to find the tobacco too strong to chew unmixed.” 
Ciften the cigarette, like the s’rf quid, is passed around, even to children. 
To draw the line between clothing and ornament among the most primi- 
tive people of New Guinea is very difficult, The influence of climate 
does not appear to any extent, and only on the wedding day does the 
bride put on her bark petticoat, which is really due to the Malay coast 
traders and navigators, as the Malay name for New Guinea, Papua Taland- 
jang (‘land of the naked Papuans"’), itself suggests. The penis-cala- 
bash of the men may be more ornament than shame-clothing. As to the 
tattooing, the author observes (p. 41): ‘* A beautiful tattooing of a naked 
person creates in our mind the same impression as a beautiful dress.” 
Among common motifs in tattooing are, for men, the fish-eye, forest- 
leech, hornbill, frog, mollusk, etc. ‘The wearing of feathers and flowers 
in the hair is widespread. Wigs made of homan hair are in vogue ‘‘in 
coast districts situated at such distances from each other that mutual in- 
tercourse is excluded "" (p, 63) —such wigs being worn “‘ in commemora- 
tion and adoration of blood or close relations.’" The'so-called ‘* combs" 
of the Papuans are used for scratching, not combing. Ornamental armlets 
are worn by men even more than by women, and, ‘ righthandedness pre- 
vailing,’’ the fixed armlet of the left upper arm servesas a place in which to 
carry all sorts of small articles. Among the types of dwellings in use among 
the Papuans are the one with the turtle-shaped roof, the pyramid-shaped, 
the house with a horizontal ridge-pole, etc. ‘The ratsen a’ éfre of Papuan 
pile-dwellings ‘*may be looked for in the greater cleanliness and the bet- 
ter hygiene obtained in this way, but also in the greater security against 
man and beast which such a dwelling affords"' (p. 129). The picture 
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(fig. 102) of the natives ‘making twine from Pandanus fibers"’ is in- 
teresting a5 an example of coOperative labor. At Lake Sentdni “' fishing 
and repairing nets, as well as diving for fresh-water molluscs, are left to 
the women," but in some places at the right season fish is so abundant 
that men and children have to come to their assistance."’ At Lake Sen- 
tami fishing with hook and line is not practised. Agriculture is chiefly the 
work of women, men going no further than to clear the ground, It is 
interesting to note concerning the carrying bags, which seem to be manu- 
factured by the women, that on them is often found (carved @_jowr) the 
figure of the dog, which is here so often the companion of the women, to 
whom it seems more attached than to the men, who treat it less sympa- 
thetically. The characteristic and universal craft of New Guinea is a 
‘ dug-out,'” some of which boats are said to reach Go feet in length. A 
curious commercial development in these parts is the trade in trunks and 
the sale by one village to another of the right to cut down trees for boat- 
making (p. 194). At Lake Sentini thére are “ women’s boats"' and 
“'men's boats.'" Important culturally is the trade between the westen 
part of New Guinea and the East Indies (Ceram, Macassar, Tidore, Ter- 
nate, etc.). This trade even gave rise to Mohammedan settlements on 
the coast. The coasting trade (e. <., pottery of Point Moresby) is also 
significant. Among measures of value and currency employed are shells, 
dogs’ teeth, stone adzes, boars' tusks, Trochus rings, stone hatchets, 
“antique beads,"' etc, These beads, which derive their value only from 
their antiquity, are probably of Chinese origin, as are also certain antique 
glass rings found at yarious points in the island. According to the author 
(p, 232), “already in early youth, the qualities.of an all round clever 
workman are developed in the Papuan,"' and ‘in the social life of the 
Papuans the principle of division of labor has made as yet but little 
progress."" Contrary to.general opinion, the weaving industry (p. 237) 
does exist in certain regions of New Guinea, and the first weaving-frame 
to be described from the island was met with at Tarfia. 

in Dutch New Guinea the method of arrow-release in vogue is the 
‘‘archaic release '’ of Morse, In shooting, the belly is the point aimed 
at, whence the development of defensive girdles of bark. Among the 
Papuans observed by the author “ young children, already at an carly age, 
are given in charge of elder sisters; afterwards the education takes place 
in the school of practice, the boys participating in the work of the father, 
the daughters in the more numerous occupations of the mother, By this, 
children very early become as clever as theit parents'’ (p. 265). In 
matter of play, the children are ‘entirely left to themselves ' —the 
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author ** never saw a father or a mother playing with the children."’ In 
Dutch New Guinea circumcision of boys is not practised, although known 
in certain other parts of the island. On Humboldt bay and at Lake 
Sentani ** before marriage absolute chastity is the mule'' (p. 266), In 
several parts of New Guinea a ‘two children system "' prevails, Married 
women also have sometimes (as, ¢. g., at Humboldt bay), their own 
property to which the husband has no right. The existence of ‘‘ man- 
houses,"’ on the one hand, in some regions, and of communal dwellings, 
on the ARES, in certain: Osher regions, _Esbinets for the greater part 


children on Netherlands territory are less seeder den: ¢. g., in K. Ww. 

Land, from where touching examples are given."' Respecting art, we 
are told (p. 233): ‘Every Papuan possesses a certain artistic sense, and 
all are accustomed to apply it. It is for this reason that no member of 
Papuan society makes art his sole means of existence."' Nevertheless, 
‘entire villages may possess a kind of monopoly of producing articles of 
native, technical art."" It is a curious fact (p. 286) that ‘‘ real picture- 
writing, — pictography, — recording events, and giving by a series of 
pictures a connected story of an event, does not appear to occur on 
N.G."' But '* the ornament of the Papuan represents a kind of writing, 
expressing ideas, and giving a legible form to thought,’’ — the natives of 
Asé, «. g., termed the author's writing dee, ‘‘ ornament,"" and seemed 
‘« quite familiar with the idea of writing."' The chapter on religion: (pp. 
286-314) is of special interest, particularly the account of the ‘* temples,"* 
in which "the principal spirits reside," and where '* the religious life is 
concentrated and uttered in various forms'’ (p. 290). According to the 
author, “ What strikes one first on entering the temple is that the noisy 
behavior said to be characteristic of the inhabitant of Humboldt Bay, is 
not heard inside, and that, asa rule, the little that is spoken is soft, some- 
times almost in a whisper'' (p. 292). No special costume or dress, “no 
kneeling or crouching down as an act of veneration in front of the temple, 
or before the deities worshiped inside,'’ are in yogue, and "bending of 
the head as an act of devotion is unknown in Papua Talandjang.'"" Inside 
the ‘temple'’ the sacred bamboo plates are kept. The proceedings 
inside are described at pp. 297-799 a5 witnessed by the author, These 
‘* temples "" serve as puberty-houses for young men, and the presence or 
even near approach of women is tabooed. Open-air singing and dancing 
are common (p, 308), and, among the people of Mapar, “‘ with their 
numerous dances which take place inside the house, men, women, and 
children are placed in separate rows, but dance all at the same time."’ 
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Chapter XIII (pp. 315-363) is devoted to (physical) anthropology. 
A larger use of the left hand than is customary with Europeans is noted 
(p- 926). The sitting attitude, with limbs crossed tailor-fashion, is not, 
as Deniker thinks, “an ethnic character of the Papuans.'' The Papuan 
seemingly ** prefers pulling to pushing.’ The tribes farther in the inter- 
ior ‘“ possess in a much smaller measure the characteristic of being noisy 
and langhter-loving'’ (p. 317). Meyer's mistaken report that the 
people of Ariak could not count beyond five is explained by “‘ the fact 
that the fingers of both hands have the same name as the toes of both 
feet" (p. 321). The linguistic material, besides place-names and the 
appellations of all manner of objects, in this book consists of the numer- 
als of several tribes, a vocabulary from Lake Sentani, and briefer ones 
from Angadi, Nagramidu, ete. In this chapter a number of interesting 
physiological details are given, Altogether, the present volume furnishes 
an excellent aferew of the Papuans of one region of the great island of 
New Guinea, with the data so arranged as to be readily accessible and 
usable, 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Nenhaues (*) Moca +e is fir dea! For 
phische t or 

190; xix, Gbt— 2.) Treats of 
hota * equi 72 t of the modern 
ator. a stand and a hand 
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basia is urged as of great | 
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complicated for brachyeephalic. Micro 
cephalic and bpctipenehalle dkulls hare 
very complicated suture, Misy ©), di- 
vides each of the three sutures, coronal, 
sagittal, and lamlxjokd, into three sec- 

: omaait (F) A peo af sere index."" 
egoa A propod de la morpho- 
ated Cees, (b. Soc. d'Anthr. de 

1907, 8, VIII, 304- +) Y 
to critique of M. Papillaulr ‘The nrc 
anical theory is not ‘‘s mere i Wi 

ypothesis," 

Rutot (A.) Un grave probléme. Une 
el ba humaine datant de |'époque 
doligocéne, Comparison des ontile avec 
ceux des Tasmaniens ectuels (Bull. 


1907, extr., 1-46, 6a ig.) Trests 

of the eoliths 6 ) the M 

it aw cone ~ shige tipbertie har friobad 

to Boner! es, and them with 

flints of the sodere*Tecmmnbliee 
seen 


satire 
Tasmanian flints are purely eolithic; ber 
imitrumests, i, ¢. tetouched pieces, are 

rare; “‘alations"’ are on streams and 
near depouts of suitable material; the 
great number of flint implements is ac- 
counted for by their -a00n spoiled 
and often used but for a brief time; the 
situation of the ‘Tasmanian shell-heaps 
indicated the ancient residence of man on 
the island. Thus the eoliths, the condi. 
bons of their use, aod the culture people 
who enn them are t practically iden- 
tical — ‘4a very 5 


a Kgl. Zool we pont gs Ethnogr. 


Mas, au Dresden, 1907, XI, Nr. 4, 1-18, 
writh mensure- 


Baste Ui Describes, 
bod 
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rows, 

thea on the dorsal side of 

Thecearvy cf the: walla caf the: heeel ka: 
on the fourth finger (asin man) ; 

or theft othe Sh ox. 


etc., are Leiria! pectcnier’? 
be hogers. 


be) I 1 tt 282- o8—§ a Bar 
oy. 1h of, tables 329, 508-81 This 
monograph on a universal» 
consists of a sketch of the histgry 
shape (early Greeks, sar spe Hin- 
umanists, Spain and rane, 
England, ee yor eer rer (Bs 


one fore of Latin Ieters), 
te sound and a phemetic al 
anil necessary 





itor » Perpments. ¢ 
adoption ofthe new phonetic al bet 


proposed in this monograph in 

ticles of contributors, etc. 

tly ests eo a der Sozial- 
logic. (Korr.-Bl.d. D. Gen i. 





68.) Gullacathecgeet 
pology,"’ with its branches: criminal an 

pine gap orrepale 
six scientists and scholars be- 
is beak ae apg ner mb 


eT nor Bate eemaenees. At 


(Trans. Amat, Sex, Fale, 





brakes of ees nett isso of the 
of various nationalities ( also fist of cranial 


chic al. 


1 1997, XXEVIN, 6¢- 
“Social! anthro- 
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any “La drgues tn. the: bait of €- 
tended ) 


[s. 3., 1d, Ig08 
capacities of 64 eminent men) and a dis- 
cussion of the com re aspects of the 
general eubject ("the brain of a first- 
aes pening Fike ‘Friedrich | Gause-ta aS 
far removed from that of the savage Bush- 
man as that of the latter is removed from 
the brain of the nearest related ape’’), 
Dr 5S. describes in detail with re 
figures, the brains of gee 
eagle eminent in: al ae ag 
biology, aod his errand Pl pe _ Philip 


kates is 1), etm ani 
poradi hay J. etal 1855-93). 
ive anatomist of noble ; Har- 


risco Allen rive apo pa ae Sina 


Cape it fares soa 
ohio anatomist ; i Dr William 
Pate oe Cope? oem eminent clinician. 

ull is trsstety levee 


(index 77. ri ae rtionate! 
cranium as shenatene with face (cf. F 
skull). The ben brains of the two Saldes 


do net resemble cach other so markedly 
Cty do the brains of the three Van Wormer 


beads oft the six was that of De Pepper 
well at th who was aman of affairs as 
af a physician, the amallest that of 
ity (445 ar). The brains of 

eee point men show larger callosa 
(that of J. Leidy ** exceeds in cross-sec- 
Hon area that of any other in. this series 
of recorded in iigrabets *). Werysigniti- 
as i is the cerebro 


rep ieebdkr disse cdaay ar vabncane A 


Stieda (1) Ueber die Bedentung 


Beayed Korr.- Bi, d. oe 
di Seo +) Igo}, ARXVIT, 


ed studies that , form, 
of cerebral convolutiotia are 
of no significance with respect to intelli- 
(the sheep's brain is rich and 
the reat in resis gags the 


EA 
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Virchow (H.j) Ueber den Stand der Ko- 


dolf Virchow-Stiftmg flr das Jahr | 


i907. (4 f. Ethn,, Berlin, i907, xxix, 
g76—g4, fg.) Résumés ihe year's in- 
vestipations i the Einhorn care and al 
the prehistoric burial of Abosir cl 
Meleq. (Gives also of granta for 
anthropological researches ( Frobenics, 
Wiegers, eect Ocsten, von Loschan, 
f= 





Haupt, a a total ore 780 eal 
menschliches (elise mit Mens 

wohbnlich langen Zahnwurreln. (Tbid., 

XXXIX, 747-5, 2 fe.) Brief account, 


with measurements of oman teeth with | 


anusnally long roots, 

— @wel Diapesitive von hohlen Eck- 
gihoenvon Anthropoiden. (Tbid,, 749- 
52, 2 fg) On ra 
the upper jaw of an orang in the 

al collection of the Herlin Nat- 

aural Museum, of a hollow left eye- 

tooth, and the same also in the lower 
jaw ofa chimpanzee skull. This argues 

the theory that ah hollow teeth teeth 

animals (¢. g. cove-bear) found in 

historic slalions, etc., yeveal human 


EUROPE 
Andree (RK. ) Die Nephritindustrie in her- 
pote Ya (2. £ Ethn., Berlin, Tgo7, 
XXXIX, x, 943-5:) Treata of the produc- 
tion from New Zealand nephrite, ete., of 
Maori Seoitaeaad orients, Hie mere, 


etc., af Oberstein and Ider, where they | 
are ly sold as made after genuine 
miodels, Shntlee objecia fom Asiatic | 
maplarie ere nope fo the Chinese market | 


io Crine néolithijue trouvé & 7’ 
ne. (B. Soc, d'Anthr, de Paris, 


[g07, ¥' 4., as 4-7.) Describes, with | 


measurements, a sob-dolichocephalic jin- 
dex 76.47) skull found in 1853 in the Peo- 
Pierroux tumulus, belonging to the close 
ol the neolithic period "ths sll po : 
Dr AL considers that “this skull 
ably that of a -wotnai, a famous slrundess, 
doubtless, af the dolm : 

— Crine olire-brack pot phale ae 





do tumulas du Peo-Pierroux a l'Tle de | 


Ré, (Thi, 3°79.) Dercnibes, with 


-brachyeephalic — 


HChiUrements, an 

male dill (index 90.80) from the Pen- 
Pierrons neolithic tumulus, and compares 
lt with a Ls 2 errant. Dr A. thinks 
that the sub halic female skuli 
represents a t allied to the old Tbermnns 
(branette cope een while the male 





ultra- Dra ey skull belongs with 
the conquerors whe appeared altheend of 
the neolithic period (brunette broad- 
heads) and were later known as Celta. 
Out of this mixture grew the protoble- 
toric Celtiberiana, 


Sanson vn ) Le Congres Préhistorique 


France. Autun, soit 1908. [1 
Scientif_, Paris, 1907, 5° 5., 1x, 197-205, 
10 fg.) "Treats briefly af program (10% 
lor were offered), and excursions { the 

ast g days were devoted to visiting Mont- 

Beuvray, — Bibracte of Edui, —the dol: 
mens of Nolay and the typical raphe 
wation of Chassey, the faunous 
lithic site of Solutré, and the oppidum 
Alesin), ete. 


Berrueta (J. 0.) Las Jurdes. (Anthro. 


eae Salzburg, 1907, 0, 492 | 
pert eaeta part of the province 
almoa! a land fe, 
ad its ite inhabieann ‘‘ent off from the 
civilized world," = primitive Spanish 
folk, whose existence in the 2oth century 
is a homanitarian and ee prob. 
lem. They have been ot by R. 
Martin Santivafier in his b/w pea aes. 
cmende en fn | bree ae 7Axfroma: 
dure, and by Vicente Barruntes in his 


Las ftrades 4 ral dependas, 


Beyerthal ~). Weitere Untersachy 
Uber die hy rwischen Sch 


oar und Iteligens ina schalptichal 
gen Alter. (2.0 experim, Pidng,, Lpzg., 
1907, V, 223-30.) Dontiaees stodies ol 
the rela ween head-circumference 
and intelligence. In the case of children 
ce years, succes: in achool de- 

boyt a bead-girth of §2 cm., 
and for girls one of §t cm., with few ex- 
ceptions, His s af 3000 school- 
children between the ages of 6 and 10, 
also lead him to believe that six-year-old 
aie with a bead-girtth below 49 cm. and 

with one below §0 cm., rarely do 

ra well at school, 


Berrenberger( A.) Vorgeschichtliche Bau- 


werke der Halearen. (2%. f. Ethn., Bet- 
lin, 1907, XXXIX, hf gs 74 fp. j In: 
teresting socount, ‘wil heeure - 
meuts, efc., ot the uu 1 Steaiantion 
of the fa ete., of the Balearic isles. 
Those at Son Herued, S' Aguila, Canova 
de Morell, Trebuce (also stone-table), 


Cumia, Turo, Telati de Dalt {also stone- 


table and care), Casane (and stone-table 
of Torellasa), Hostal near Ciudadela, 
the Nau d'Es Tudona, the Calas Covas 
** grottoes,"" etce., are described. H. re. 

these prehistoric megalithic towers 
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(cf the Sardinian wariyhe) as forts or | 
places of re That the erence and 
falayots have had an independent origin 


re daaptsted the wine Gee orks ol 
au the of tae ly o 
the ine is quite as probable as vice 
Since the set be to the stone 
age, nah is quite possible that some fala 
are at least encolithic. The cimasicts 
ee a eee ee 


Busse (H.} Tongefitsse von Woilters- 
Be Kreg Nieder-Barnim. (Jbid., 

Me ushercecn bl fnils of ser- 

ted clay bhoard’s tany bronse 

Baa icalin. The seeee excavated 05 
; in this uro-burial cemetery of the 

tat er His results will be 


Capitan (1) + Dumas (U.) Les con- 
‘structions sutour des dotmens ( Rev. Ec, 
mig nie dle Paris, igo7, X¥H, 370-§, 2 
< ieta description of low ** walls’ 
bry stones around around dolmens in the de- 


Bgoamee, Car psd il at Sh dees seg 

Chace ae The: tolatin of 

seer eciicarane bc tes Ootecea is wn- 

whether funerary, like the dol- 

mens, house or cattlhe-cnclosures, as has 
gested, 


been ao 

Courgey [—). Agglomérations nouvelles 
Sey Paste Leur Leurs 
conditions hygitniyues, Eoc. ad" 


ug 


de 
Che pe Fo renee the city of 
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| ‘Favreau (P-.) 


Paris, Sian hall er | 


[x. 5, to, 1908 


Solutrean, much earlier and represents a 
both Magdalenian 


Die Ausgrabungen in der 
Einhornbdhle bei Scharsield. (# f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1907, XXxIx, §24-50, 5 
fe. | ‘Gives results of excavations in 
1905-06in the ** Einbornbihie"’ ( known 
aince the endl of the 17th recital d near 
af goer apr inthe Harz. Large sumbers 

fossil bones of bears (C1 apelin 
chiedy), geome af which may hare been 
used by man. At pages §qo-3 Hr. 
Windhausen treats of the geological 
conditions of the finds —be assigns the 
cave to the Diluvium. An extended 
discussion by Hrn. W . Korouse, 
Virchow, and Kiossinns followed. The 
earlier Storckmann finds of pot 
etc., have been called in question. 


| Fischer (A. K..} fur Frage des Awfent- 


haltes der — und ae ie Geum. 
den Al tt. dd, K.- 

os. in 1908, xu, 499-60.) 
Crithyin itty ties ts B. Reber in ao 


earlicr issue. $F. disclaim oo 
knowledge of K's book, Die 
fare ee EixseAtale (Zitrich, 


: ie cur ph 
An Elsass- 
nie te D. Ges f. 
Brnschwg., 1907, XXEVIN1, nas ; ri ‘ 
Treats of the cephalic index of 2145 
reste woinen 969) natives of Al- 


ne, measured by the author. 
The index o 62.86 for men, 82.43 
for women, av, for both sexes 32.67— 
of all the indices 51,8 per cent. were 
from 8o to 84. average index for 
natives of Strassburg was Bt.o4 ; for mm- 


lives of other Say 81.82: for country 
subjects, 83.19 ; for Lower Alsace, 53.01 ; 
Si Lage tee soeonapeok Bloat 
In the percentage of blonds is 
rp than in the two other sections, and 


tures is relatively amall, ¢ of tall relatively 
periods Comparison with skulls of earlier 
indicates that the present native 

ee of one ethereal ate a 
ntage and @ 

Shar eae a tak teeta 
than the sina et this region m the Mid- 
dle Ages, wha were nearer to the Alpine 


raise (~) Geber einige weltere Fande 


der Einhornhitthle. (Z. f, Ethn., 
Bertin, 1907, XXXIX, 957-5.) Notes 
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recent discoveries, af the Einhorn cave, 
of potuherds and bones of cave-beara, 
lions, dogs, stags, bison, sheep, 
ete. One eect of the lower jaw of 
a cave-bear has a wound of possibly hu- 
ian . See Pereven > AfoAne. 
Girod (P.) Note sur le Solutréo-Magdale- 
nien dans ralides de la Ventre et de 
la Coméze. (1H. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
rgo7, VS, VIE, 297-304, 4fg.) Treats 
of the succession af slr ta the Sola- 
irra 
Haute, M 
Aurignacian reposes on the irask ore 
serves as og base to the M dalenian. 
The Solutrean is essentially lithic ; retn- 
deet horn and hone occur in the Aurig- 
; | with t 





Treats of secular changes of sea-lev 
during the last 2000 years in Istria, Dal- 
northern Cie west comet af 


Apennine peninsula, cal Pes Besser 

Crete, Sea of Marmor, Gulf of Corinth 
and lonian sen, coast of Levant, Asia 
Mince and Syria, North African cosst, 
coast of western . etc. Over all 
in sea-level are noted. 





Homo primigenias und thre invelialien 
. (Korr.-Bl. d. D, Ges. £ 
Anthr., Broschwg., 1907, xXx Viti, 133- 
41.) Holds that the manifold agree- 
ment of the teeth of eecretvdlceid qptaiafar stakes 
(retediive characters are also retained ) 
with those of the modern European, take 
it certain that “the Afome primigruins 
waa reall owe direct ancestor of recent 
man, of l ub 
Eurasia, Amirioa. and North Africa.’’ A 
filler article appeartin the Amatowsinder 
mor? eo 1907, XXXI, 97-134 
Gitre( A.) Konservierung 
Steinman 
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| Gutmann (K.) 
Al 
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Ueber den Stand der 
tertumsforaching in Oberelaasa 
(Thid., 71-5.) "Bisons the results of 
archeol bea) invesligations in upper 
Alsace { Egisheim skull, 1865 ; paleolithic 
tation near Egisheim, 837; care- 
dwellings of Oberlang, ete., neolithic 
gravesoecar Egisheim, 1859-93; skeletons 
of lilberg, 1904; finds of bronze age, 
recat 1go5§-O7 aod in the Sundgau 
Il-country ; fort of refuge of Kistlach ; 
La Téne period, represented by tumuli, 
ele, in the plains ; Roman period rmu- 
mercial ted architecturally, 
etc. (several costella, streets, etc, ), period 
of the early Middle Ages, or ** Alemannic 
Ping wt avo Alemannic cemetery hes 
jenatically investigated and 
Sseuificaity Seacrihied: Many lacune 
Gai inacrktion| geo! Gallo- anre- 
lutions, und particularly ales with | 
to the Hallstatt culture and its origin. 
Haberlin (-.) Flechten und Weben auf 
Fébr und den Halligen, (Globus, Bm- 
schwg., 1905, Xcl, 330-2, 4 Ig.) Brief 
account the methods of wen all 
in use on the island of Fokr, and the 





3) ih (2. Ethn., Ber- 
1907, XXXIX, 054-7. Notes on 
the earlier material from ae Einhorn 
care al Scharzfeld, now in the Provincial 
Museum of § -ampountiny toseveral 
thousand specimena, The stone, 
bone, bronze, iron, pottery, ‘ete. } Mera 
that the cave has been inhabited by man 
from the stone age up to medieval time. 
No clear evidence of diluvial man has yet 
been found in ee See Frifer, 
i 20 (J. seat ioe ewe Forschangen in Pfabl 
Kost. Bld. Gee ff Antht.- 
accep 1gO7, XXXVIII, Hg.) 
Notes on tecent investigations of Swiss 
lake-dwellings, Meier's excavations in 
the Waoweiler Lake, 1903-06, in particu: 
lar. The Schiits loke- pra belonged 
te the middle neolithic and later. 


— Die bronrescitliche he 
of the ft Mester aries bi 2 fg. nena 
u if the 

and the recent "dincovenes of evidence 

ite use ( wooed ep ass helnoleerin 
eager, snes) im the bronze age at 
least 5,000 y The wooden 
pipes. ctc., nad the bronse votive fts ore 
nowin the Engacin Museum at St Morits. 
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Herbert (A. 5.) 
‘Europe in its relation to early history. 
(Nineteenth Cent,, Lond., tgo8, 220- 
a} Treats of the ueer litthe Finnish 
é latien prehistoric Eo- 
rope," the “Ay "who are ‘older 
sega any Aryan evasion," etc. Im this 
hth th the author etymologizes al 
will ‘wit pe oa roots" pit” and 
lish Ae, Latin 


“to prodoce Gaelic Pct, 

| Pan, with which 

belnog alo #iew, Fawnwr, jpreins, 
and even modem French fimerse. Also 
he holds that the Greek *pigmaion’ and 
the Gothic ‘pitguima,' Germanized into 
ere e. mean simply a ee man, 

real prehistoric bipanies of 

who have long since died ont, tive thus 
a3 fairies in the minds of their Aryan 
oa This is Macritchie's theory 


Hoasik (E) und 8 avrral Schmidt (H.) Die | Labrie 
Station won Sarnia, Monte: , 


a: Hesirk Ruzet. (Z. £. Ethn., Berlin, 
(907, XXXIX, 999-1003, 9 fg. ) Gives 
accoant of remains discorered ( bouse- 
sites, thin. colture-strata with ash-layers 
containing bones, pottery fragments, etc. ; 
four graves with skeletons, pottery, ob- 
jects of stone, bone, etc.) af Sdrate- 

jeorh, southwest of Bureh in Roo- 





ton ef Yares, Ari Aritge. 
fareres its paleolithic caves. The animal 
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The fairy mythology of | 


1908. 
Jentech ( H. ) 


5., fo, 1908 


pictures do not show ihe artistic perfec- 
tion of Altamira or oa Few : 
occur among the go paintings. This 
important discovery was made Match 9, 


Die Bestimm der Ton- 
schale mit Leistengestell, (2 Anas : 
Herlin, (907, XXXIX, 953-4.) . Ac- 
citing to J., the Cotthus clay vessel with 
support tay hate served for melting a 
ford (for children, ed. @ ), and 





perbaps also for pr 
Kassel (—) Ueber Eb Trachten. 
(Korr.-) . a. Dy Gea f. “Anthr., 
WE-, 907, XEXVIMI, 152-9, ) 


Sketches the history of Alsatian dress, 
cMttume, etc. Peasant costume of 16th, 
7th, 18th, and 9th centories all differ- 
ent; bempe and Jocal variations ; 
seh women's dress and their 
peculiorities 
(—) Ledolmen on allée converte 
de Curton 4 Jugazan. ( Bull. Soc. Arché- 
ol. de Bordeaux, 1906, XXVIII, 41-§0, 2 
pl.,fg:) Describes the dolmen of Curton 
discovered in March 1904, the remains 
ee (bones ting § adults, 3 
pore abella, cendiese ormuments, et.) 
remarkable “ah © 
omament is like others romp se dol- 


mens of Peyrelebade and Fa Ao 
intrusive occupancy from the Gallo- 
Roman period (fragments of pottery, 


ele.) on ad a shelter is indicated, 

— _ Remorquessur les monuments még 
lithiques de |'Entre-deux-mers, Ibi 
50-65, zp, map, Treats of the dol- 


erns (Fontarnaud, reindecr-age habita- 
Si ee ere 
a(t fi cr of On, 
etc. ), and other remains, 
— L'abri ia de Haring & 
Botes on 6 shelter of the Magdaleni 
sed be wars this Polls are fragn 
ha ae ' ngrttocga nay 
¥e an important stat fo jo 
from the indications of bsnbads habsliniiony, 


qs A.) At jet a imtroine|nt 
u su ‘ni 
recueilli duns une carriére & Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges. (Hull. Soc. d' Anthr. de 
Paris, 1907, Yess. Von 205-6.) Brief 
rnd are a whetstone of skin- 
said to have been found in « 
quarry at Villeneuve-St-Gearges, and 


resembling = similar ee freamn 
Vignette. The epoch of both finds 
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would be between the close of the neo- 


lithic end) the-bertining of the bronse 


Liedtot nell wo Schmidt (H.) Eine 
steinzeitliche Niederlassung bei Grimma. 
(ZF Ethn., ‘Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, OOT= 
9, t fg) Describes hve types of orna- 
mented uncmamented pottery from 
the later neolithic stution near Draschwitz 
in Saxony, where remaing o! at beast 24 
dwellings, many flint implements, mor- 
tars, whorls, potaherda, og were found. 
This was a considerable village of '* rib- 
bon pottery ”" p 
Lissauer (A.) Vierter Bericht Uber die 
Titigkelt der von der Deutschen Anthro- 
Sek te eahinara gewlhlten Kom- 
mission fiir prihistorische “Typenkarten, 
The Ty e der Sltesten Gewand- 
Ibid, Ldap 1, §3 fg., map.) 
nade, (Ibi with oF distribu tian, the 
oldest clothes-1 es types in 
toric times in the region of the 
Empire. Needhes of the early ‘bronze 
(4 types and § other rarer neat 
needles of the older bronze 3 


types). In the neeties of the early 
bronte agethe ‘eve’ is at the head ; in 
these of the older, on the neck. The 


needle with holed head (ve variants) and 


the **isennadel " oni jin Bohemia, | 
belongs | Nippgen (M.) Origine et epoque des 


te the oldest bronze The two- 
part northern fibula e ao independent 


Invention, 

Manouvrier (L.) Les cranes et oteements 
du dolmen de Menouville, Seine-ct-(hse. 
(Bull, Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 1907, 
vs, vil, 168-74, fg.) 
and measurements of 20 skulls, 

bones, etc. (10 m, 10 (), from the 
neolithic dolmen of Menouville, The 
indices from 67.§ to 84; some ore 
Fide darren, others mediocre. The 
average stature (calculated) is for men 


1594 mm,, women 1502 nm. 
Mailer Au} Ueber nese Funde in den 
hringederfer Kalkbriichen. (2 f 


Ethn., Berlin, tg07, Xxx1x, 964-6, fg. } 
Brief account of the discovery in 
limestone quarries at Ehringsdorf of four 
strata of charcoal and shes, with fints, 


ac Been in) Observations sur les | 


dans le bos- 

cme arts cd ae Serene 

rset Rak a ride ach gor-17, 36 je) 
y theancient pottery (tech 


nique, ornament, painting, enameling) | 


AM. ANTH., Bh. io—T. 
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al Egypt, Elam, Syria, etc, The author 
to prove his theory of the Amatic 
hei of the ceramic arts of the Mediter- 
ranean region, Elamite painted pottery 
dates to beyond the goth eat; 
hc, while the comesponding pre-H 
lenic or Greece specimens helong only to 
the 20th century &, Cc. (this excludes 
a eek Primordial related cen- 
tera of Painted pottery sping rs Egypt 
To ihey 
n the va of the Nile the int of 
flery was anciently ee ami teypt 
enameling, at art appearing rere 
later in Elam, ete, M. de M. believes 
that “in the greater part of human activi- 
ties the Orient and the Mediterranean 
wete intiruately related." 


de Mortiltet (A.) Etude sar quelques 


dolmens de |'Heérault. (Tbid., yor=29, 
07 fg.) Deseribes briefly ( with various 
particulars in some cases) nomerogs dol- 
mens ot Soumvewt (the Belvedere ile 


‘Grammont group), La Vacguerie (Mas 


de Bedos, Férussac group, Saint-Martin}, 
Se Prunaréde gre 
Minerve (G Cause group, trois fas 
det ete, All the dolmens seem to 

been buried originally, either built 
below the level of the ground or covered 


by « tarmnlas of earth or stones. There 
are po real ‘‘dolmens on tumuli." 


emprunts d'anctens mots germaniques 
eer ri a banned beltiques (Bull, 
a’ de Paria, 1907, V* 3, VIII, 
179-203.) Treats of the phonetic and 
morphol character of the Teutonic 
loan words in the Finnish languages of 
fe Baltic the time of borrowing, 
the vy on E. Ni Setalt's article fe in 
curr ae ia ft rene 
for 1906, Very seas of thie loan 


words ey. es a stage of Teutonic 


older than fe The Seandinavian- 
Finnish contact is joter (the advent. of 
the Finns in Finland dates from the 
‘nat centuries of our em and not later 
than the fourth 


). 
Olshausen (().) Eeitray zur Frage des 


Aufiretens metallischen Eisens in vor- 
thy Zeit in Kleinasien, (2. f. 
Ethn,, Berlin, 1907, XXXIx, 691-5. | 
Discusses the 3 as Finds of alleged! metal - 
He iron of 


eee cara ay 


Paravicini (G. ) Dh un' interesante mi- 
crocefala litteliana. 


(A. p. T'Antrop., 
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Firenze, 1907, XXXVI, 113-289, pl.) | lithic times this race has been in evntact 
Detailed anthropometric (| measurements (few in nombers at first) with the more 
al t4 and 34 years raegy gpisentc erscnrsit te lens: Botan atichccerieathe castles ct 


ae or Physiological, 3 the country, belonging to the 
a @ old quaternary race of rie-Chan- 

collages, rnd © te taint ; ie celade, or to its descendant, the race of 
jery to mother in pregnancy), 34 years Baumes -Chaudes- In the 
old, stature L337 IG., cep index second half of the neolit age an inve- 
78.91, with ae linrtties, defects, tion of §=porthern dolichocephals took 
PS deco ibliography of 249 place; and towered the end ofthe bronne 
sgenew, tall, fair, doll Hes 

pittard {E) senor instruments Abe Spagrage and La ‘Téne) appeared from 
of provenant d'une station moustéri the cast and north, In Switzerland can 
Aux Rebléres ( Ourbidees). Dende Diondopie: still be found individuals representing 
(R. de lee. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1907, man of the Iake-dwellings of the stone 


XVI, 429-33, 3 fp. } Describes cali and bronze ages, Helvetians, Bargun- 
hone implements from Aux Rebiéres, diana, Alemanni, and even Italian Rom- 
proving the existence in a Mousterian ans. But, in general, *+in spite of di- 

station of used a3 instruments, lod ae fo the gre people of Switz- 


ae en Balt dae er ng caetebgallewe saga apes of Celtic 
Ligurian race." 


penal (0 chwetitenabes aim berginchen 













Hanse, (Globus, Brnsch wg - 1907, XCl, Schwelnfurth (G.) Ueber das Hohlen- 
335-5,363-6, 3 fe.) Treats of warding. Paliolithikum von ne upd Sidtu- 
in connection with the house meson. (2. £ Ethn., Berlin, ngo7, 

in Berg. Construction (traces: of anex}- se neg Danae abe Treats 
ficial customs at ioundation, ‘| a ithic remains in the caves of 
: ly (particular! Grotta del Castello, 

o> | Grotta di Nissi i ‘Termini-Imerese, 


+ ward off re ankatley Natale),— 18 4 of stone 
nem still implements, sed Lr figured and de- 
te, ©. scribed, besides | tn 


An * animal a,” efe.; and southern 
Se Le (particalarly caves near Gafia — 
16 t Aint implements red 

de la amd deoon as stip aroha 


the Sicilian and Tunisian forms are noted ; 

indeed the Gafsa caves produced no forms 

| that do at find their snalagues in Sicily, 
of | No regi Sairnapgien waren pose were 
die paleotithic met with ot t is difficult to de- 
period, classifica. cide whether the Termini. Imerese caves 


Piva 1907, XXXVI, Ace sah 
of the A gated 

on the Gulf ~ Spezia. nip 

srt te enn seh 


of Italy, France, and wee ) Eee Alsace avant etn 
| : de Paris, 


is 


4 
t 


| 


gaF 
i 
tee 
wi 


CMAMBERLALN | 


1907, XV11, 393-7.) Cites evidenceshow: 
ne the harsh treatment of the Jews in Al- 
sace previous to the Revolution of 1789, 
Wate! [S.) Teaches pigmentaires chez Jes 
enfants balgares. ( Bull. Soc, d’Anthr. 





de Paris, 7, ¥* 8, VIN, 231-48, 22 
ie cactibes 20 cases (17 Bulgarians, 

2 Jews, 1 Bohemian; & | ta girls; 

under ome 6, over two years 4.3 ur 


ban parents £4, country $) among 3§00 
children y riggs chiefly to the district 
of Sofia in wuthecster rr Bulgaria, ‘e 
igment 7 ongolian spots" 
a ee athe i¢ data. Among 
the facts brought out are: All children 
in the same family do not have ‘* spote,"’ 
The * " can appear s¢veral months 
after birth. They occur shout the axmnt 
in both sexes. Leap ee cae ag aE 
seth also the form, sire, etc. 


alg yale 


wrists They are localized, with rare 
exceptions, in the secro-lumbar region. 
These Bs pel Occur in Yanows faces. 
of the child dees not scem to in- 

fluence the intensity of the coloration. 


the skin. 
pointed out that in Ecuador the 
spots” are regarded as undeniable proof 
Indian blood in whites. esd ‘Ted 
Welscenborg S.) Krankheit 
Siena pore 3} 
Broschwg., 1 Mel, 357-93; 3 
Treats Pokal sac death and their 
folk-fore among noon, death Russian Jews: 
Origin of disease (attribated often to the 
‘evil eye,"’ epidemics ascribed to bad life 
of come member of community), amulets, 
charms, folk-remecdies, change of nome 
of gaticat, Seahtbeds (ion, bed.atesds 
of a ~ al 
Oise kesiken tad}, tecaterent of Gvtve 
and dead (cleansing, ete.), clothes of 
pot to be foreign), ae re 
feel ceremonies at 
ber Soule dead (wanders tor 2 
Soe as the ie cats koto ea ibe 
dead assemble oightly in the synagogue 
to pray). 
—— SBeitrag mr Ant ie der Joden, 
(# £ Ethn., Berlin, 1907, xxxIx, 961- 
4-) Gives results of head measurements 
of with 100 other Jews, showing the 
Sif TO. ether: Jeway Showin A 
to be as short-headed and broad 
pay Sarl armee I, the 










83, 702 385.1 77 EES. Ts per. | 


Sh {5.) 
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centage of blonds is also about the same. 
The note, however, is a fitthe more 
Semitic" with the Aaronites and Le- 
vites, They represent thus the same an- 
thropelagical type. Each group counts 
about to per cent. of the total popula- 
tien of Jews in Russia and Germany, 
Wiegers (F.) Nene Funde paliolithia 
Artefacte. Ibid. eer ia fg. ee 
scribes flints from the Diloviurn 

ingia and Saxony — new finds at at Ehogs 
dorf near Weimar, Rabuts fe, 
Se aap Hondiiture, and and Neuhaldens- 


Relations primitives 
des. (sermains et des Finnois. gi 
Sor, d'Anthr, de Paris, 1907, 

vi, 174-9.) Treats of the entonie 
clement (e g-, dunia, then,” ofona, 
* straw," a, ‘outs,’ Anodte, “mat- 


eee Pi aca eave 





he f of Fin. 
aang the Sitar itnieel copes tte 

island of Gotland, that the contact be- 
tween Teutons and Finnish peoples took 
place, that gave rise to these loan-words 
and the transference of culture repre- 
sented by them, This occurred in the 
ist century A.D., when the shore of the 
Baltic from the Gulf of Finland to be- 
yond the Niemen was Finnish, 

Le passé préhistoriquede la Bohéme. 
(RB Be. d’Aath, de Paris, 1907, xis, 
Prcosseing work te Sennen) the 
fortheoming work in the data 


Sei te the ‘oolecatien ch Pie. a 
ternary man existed in Kohemia and lef 
his twaces. there} bere. appear ta be.no 
neclithic dolmena or cromiechs, | 

stone circles and ‘maak occur ; 
neolithic people of Bohemia were of the 
Hockergraber type ; bronre culture came 
in by the southwest; during the age of 
opacerg ye, settled in 
the upper Mol u basin ; La Téne 
Say Sie aco aad y desioped taka 

terntory. 


AFRICA 


i Anthropos, 
Igey, M1, snare. | Historical | 
prathcansca pear and Hapuku of the 
ca} sketches of their languages. 
closely renee the two tongues nit not 
teach unity of speech, 


415 


Balmforth (K.) The moral development 
of the native races inSoath Africa, = Ip- 
tern. J. Ethics, Lond,, 1908, xvi, 
157-3) According to B., the churches 


ties are inadequate | 


to the work of education, which should 
be onderinken by the State. The edu- 
cation op to date has been too bookish and 
intellectual. Strength aur morality wan 
through industrial tr . net. serfiiom, 
are necessary. South will sever 
be wholly a white man's country, nor 
wholly a block man's country. Harmony 


on non Not of races must exist. 
Notessur les Cro et les 
as pen ata at em Malinkeés fétich - 
( Anthropos, Sa 1907, II, 


O42 ) Treatso t the re- 
=e cep eet the West 
inkés (Mandingo family) : 
peroenuaence tree 
sacri offerm@ps, etc 
and thecalt observed wit 
; the cult of Nama (a good deity), 
isongenization, scree, g Se ieee 
societies, ete., their nocturnal sor- 
reid petition among the Negroes 
ivine name, origin o in God probs. 
ership of ho Mobametar influence, 
no special sort outside of two 

of offerings), The Malinké 

or God Neafa, w the Arab Allah, 
Notes sur lea Moundans. 
| . de Pasia, 1907, VY s., 
vil, 273-98. 4p map) Treats of habi- 

fal, ongins (from the Mandara mtn 

racial type fine, (well-built, roel 
character| Warriors, dl 
hunters, sow eer ‘tad 


oe worsen ala Sil oasiog 
once aid y my 
adependent, affection 
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of milk amd its products ; coma te 
poor hunters and mediocre fisher- 
wee), jodustites (few and rudis 

dying, poor smiths, pott 


er well-made ; with the eatabli ie 


of the Haussas in the land, the Moun: 
dans are more and more shandoning 
nianufactore for mepalters), weapons 


(neglected, no }, musical 
lial, no sea pe over chief), The Moun 


dans are in general ove of the most ai 
vanced races of the Chari r 7 





Salzburg, 1907; i, 981-9, 2 ply tg.) 
Treats of customs and prac- 
tices concerning childhood, childbirth, 
hair-cutting, taba etc, 


de Clereg ( A.) erie do Kiyombe. 


(bid, , 94.) Detailed 


sketch ir Louie |8- 
Series numerous Fiote lects or 
Yombe language (Bantu) of the | 


yombe region of the Congo Free State. 
Tt aa nmr ee in several 


hundred villages. 
Coll “} Les indigenes de Fernando- 


Péa. i 397-91.) ‘Treats of the 
Bubis, until recent years the only natives 
of Fernando Po; tribal name, origin- 
Sie { froee cont), eer disease 


and medicine, food, rel 
Betincni ealllind te otells polygam Poly, dances - 
ees. jee 
(Ban dislect). ‘On p 391 given the 
ibd version of be Led 


Dannert (—) Uehee ae die Sat det "‘Zahei- 


rertiiomeling bei den Ovaherero, (2. 
f. Ethn,, Berlin, 1907, XXXIX, 948-53. ) 
Trests of the thate, ot custom of teeth- 
tutilation | removing the 4 lower incisors 
and aig a sh re cul in the two 
middle upper ones prevalent among the 
Ovaherero, and practised on ata] 
at the age of 11-6 years. ‘The mutila- 
tion is regarded as © tribal murk or 
The coe eee 


oerrta sek to 


Democet (~) "Un Un exorcisme Arabe. (B. 


Soc. ’ de Paris, 1907, ¥"4., VIN, 
310-13.) Dbeseribes the CN esi 
Amb maorahout to react the evil spirit 
cat of a young Arab suffering from mental 


affliction, means of prayers, 
rapes — 


3 perfumes, etc, 
Durand (K. A.) Christian influence on 


African foll-lore. (Anthropos, Salz- 

















1) Saree 


CHAMBEELAIN) 


Christianity "" said to prevail r ocr: 
tain people of the Zambesi valley who 
learned the ast of the goldsmith from 
the Christian Gonnese of the 16th and 
P7th centuries ; mnie rites of the 
kings of Monomatapa, snd apy alle 
the “eating the body of ** cited 
from this region; the nthe of the 
chameleon and peg 2 by ithe 
Mang'anja, near the sou Vaasa ; 
certain scan in some Kafir songs, elc., 
concerming imeortalit "the Se Son of 
(God, who has scan on teblethendt pee 
* Mother Mary"? in cance songs of the 
lower Zambesi, Shire, and 'L. N etc. 
— _ A-short notice to the art Oe 
Religionen T ** (ibid., 742.) Mote 
se fa cnotictnpale sand be cock-csom, 
ete: The Mayano of the lower Zambesi 
owe ere eho 8 aren 
between their e Toge lan 
in ag sar of the word for 


“cock” is interesting, 
Heny (E- F:) Dens crines de Oualolos, 
Zambesia. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthr, de 


Parts, 1g07, Va. VII, 271-2.) Gives 
Ineunurerne nts in with Mo- 

crunia in general, of 2 female 
Walolo skulls now in the Paris Museum, 
one from Cuniline, the other from Na- 
eseny, Hen metal Of; Foe. peusioe OF, Wee 


oguet (J) ioe ath & dt Tell, d 
. es EK. es i Aethe ye 
Pars , Xvi, 7.) ‘Treats 
geld ty Gi mal a 


rue ote defence attack, a fy eaacing 


ies Arabs, etc. 
Africn — the Tell in iL istia ee wioda: 
Aurés; the Sahara ( more numerous than 
dew (bh Tell ; the Tount oasis, ete. Just 
‘tes the violence of disputes and the 
tenacity of struggles have alwa: seme ic in 
direct relation to the degree « 
of the sufi, so their attenuation eo €x- 
claively due to French influence in 
North Africa." 
Earotz/ 1.) Paareaghoressy” et 
Eimech [ mCl, 10, 
patente men eit. Enfidaville 
and Kairuan, central Tuna. 
(Aretd.) Ueber einige 
und tolemistische Vorstellungen 
Ger:Areaite, und Lontjain Centralaustra- 


lien. -» 285-90, } aa views of 
Page he law, ‘missionary of New Dettel- 
Saul, as to the existence of belief in a port 


of supreme being among the Australian 
blacks. 3 to & woch ia the 
Aftjfire tliimda of t lg Bae (Arunta), | 
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amd he attributes to the Dieri such o 
being named Mfwra. ¥. L. ces in the 
Aranda beliefs “a maternally inherited 
toter.*’ ! 

F.) The Zulu Kafrs of Natal. 
Anthropos, Salsh 1907, fi, 392-9, 
035-45: iz Pl.) Treats of medicine 

and chor (emetics, enemas, taken in 


Scat Geils ania 3, inhaled, ponred 
into most, ¢ara, eyes, rubbed on, poul- 
tices, inoculation and cupping, strained 
ont and sprinkled on, miscellaneous, 
etc.), clothing and orsaments of the 
‘t gkin Zulu’ before the advent of the 
whites and of the present ‘‘kraal #olu" 
or “blanket and beads Zulu"’ al various 
periods of life, artificial dishgerements 


| painting, ppt ee pint) ear-tips, 
Leer ll tio of Finger-Jol nt). Some of 
the beadwork is beuntiful, cia 


witchcraft is probihited by English 


“in out-of-the-way even ores zi 
muller (1-) E over Natal and Zoluland.’? 
Eine anthropologische Merk- 


de ae Tage Westafrika, | [bid., 
aaa ) Reports the frequent o¢cur- 
ie an 20 times observed AS 5, and 
amar the Akposoa, Ammen, ty 
ening the intertor of Togo, ar a hea 
(not of artificial origin, but Sdanely: 
relic af emtixyons life} above the cheek- 
bone af the level. of the curve of the 
conchae. It iv regarded highly by the 
nulives oa a mork of beonty. yan 


n of 
(J. Aah Inst... 
1907, XXXVI, 201-14. } Author seeks 
to show fram ‘archeological and cultural 
data thal ‘the ui end the erie 
pitian dynasties 1{o 2 De 

Peal by an inch stock, of Affican 
erigin, among W settled conquerors 
coming fram Arable, from the same start: 
ing-point as the Chaldenns.'' This for- 
eign element was not Semitic, but Hami- 
tic like the nativeson whom they intended. 
In the Mediterranean an Hamitic ¢ivi- 
lization was first in date and ' the races 
who were the bearers of the civi- 
lization came from the south."" The 
native stock N. identifies with the 4mm or 
daft of the imeriptiom The while 
race in remote mnsahy extended farther 
south in were later driven 
north ward by la sap NN. assomes, 
incorrectly, ** the so-called embryonic 
posture’ in burial to be “‘one of the 
distinct African featores.”" 


civilization. 


Northcote Ke A. 5.) The Nilotle Ravi- 


rondo, (Tbid,, 69-66.) Treats of the 
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Jaluo of the Dinka stock, on the 4. = 
shore of L. Victoria Nyanzs — physical 
characters (fine race, but pot facially 


beantifal), dress ond ornament ee eee 


akin un) erst boa, beads, knee 8 
ankle tells, etc. 5 Weapon, politica! 
social constitution ‘serni-fecrtal, village 
represents family, private property in lund 
bo some extent, exogamy, gozelsoinh 
marriage (many formalities, =o rua 
alt fimeral (**the 
of all’"), religion, wicca and demon, 
olony wizard feared, ruin-maker es- 
» Character and temperament 
(Rone excep tc cuttle, MaseAn a 


sughter, comparatively peaceful 


rs sei are painfully Wk caiasing indus 


! the lower 
of aan cain he ver sings salicee 
mazons, carpenters, ow 
atvles ih selante ante ae “ 


B.) Keraniologische Studi 
ves Alehaypece (Kore Bl. D. Ges Ges, 


EL Anthr,, 1907, XEXVill, 124-8, 

on study of 183 sae d or chiefly 

from Sakktrah (ay, = of 168 skulls 

aa 2) ee cephalic index, 
75.9 peculiar formation 

the oxi amd rer (Cope) fine ( Fella- 

a er ) types are prob. 

ably bball in very early times. O. 
thinks dolicho-meso-dolichocephalic evo. 
lution is shown. 

Picard (fires. Observations sor les Ma- 
halfps. (Batt Soc. d’Anthr, de 
1907, 7 s., Vill, 206-10.) Treats of 

manners 


Prietze (Ry Tiermirchen der Haussa, 
(2 £ Ethn., Bertin, 1907, LEXIX, O16— 
39. } Native texts, i 
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R. Anthr. Inst, Lond., 1907, xxxvii, 
7 Se calle bead ‘Treats of country, peo 
(tall, race, features of women 
a like these of Europeans,'' men cattle 
herders), kings, government, clana and 
ieee 14 clans each with it own sa- 
cred object, sasira or totem; of these 
tr relate to the cow, 2 fo man, and 4, 
that of princes, the monkey), food 
Seared milk), denth presi spect 
ghests of common Ja pea shat ns 
cial abode, but wonder about tear 
kraals; spirits of anil peo: 
basso 5 keness, inheritance, 
inet ( child-betrothals), 
polandey (two or three brothers 
sometimes have but one fe}, birth, war 
beliefs 
not wor 
god of war, stat seen clan- 
deities, ‘henynbe or fetishes), disease 
dvestiis: Vex mete serie ake 
eater, honting a few im cer- 
tein Cant ase hummer eedeeeee| Rakin 
have names for numbers up to 10; also 
signs given for nombers 1-10), time 
it has three parts, day to di ), 
(made from hides of cattle), magic, 
building end other industries shuts of 
Primitive beehive kmd; pottery gph 
wooden millk-pots peculiar to themselves), 
brotherbood (by milk and blood), mu- 
sical instruments (not a musical people ; 
few tongs; only musical instrument ex- 
cept drum js a sort of harp used by the 
wotnen), amusements (wrestling both 
for men and boys ; Jumping + gume like 
nine-pina), salutati 
Sallé oo Les fanérailles cher tes Bet- 
- (Bull. Sor. d Anthr, de Paris, 
igo7, VW" s., Vill, 165-7.) ordain’ 
a teacher at Vungaindrano in Madagascar, 
describes the funeral ceremonies of the 


Betsileo — treatment agra pce? 

ong ad ate sce, urls 
core’ and * mourn cw 
smeen (after cyan the mies 


Région de Midangy: clans 

(ite ante wh cecinledribeitshs 
393 rests of 

{eae Poste § etn 


of disease, art (statues 


‘wuttide of within clan. No 


used in all festivals and ceremo- 
ties The physical characters of the 


Baras suggest origin 
Ser Zaboreasdt (O). Semaine: 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


as rea od X. i) Notes on the onlives of 
d, N. EL Rhodesin, and Por: 
bapess amnbesa, their arts, customs and 
modes of siaiciones (J... Anthr. 
Inst., Lond, 1907, XXXVII, IIgQ—32, 


Hak ae of aid ee Hethin "moat, 


bictieciueesc customs (A 

eda teeth, aE as Lapapeecmasets 
cultivation, prepara 

tiers rent, Stiga ) history of tribes 
as narmted by themselves, medicine ( real 
and carn) modes of subsistence pcre 
ing, trapa, honey, making fire), musical 
instruments Peay pes vy gudw), religion 
and superstition (xpirits ; ides of 


cans ), . 
(night a as measurer of time, aibinians oc- 
catooal, *‘hush madness"). The na- 
tives concerned are the Angoni, Ayao, 
ial Atonga, Mangunja, Kchapete 


Teeamana (G.1 Ueber la Verhilinis 
rea Sma! Tierwelt. 
Berlin, 1 EXRIX, 

ree. } Treats of the “ gi Ltcesieai 
sense"! of the F as reves) ec! 

in in their tales and folk-lore, The Ger- 
remake ed two laghads couceroing the 
ree-creeper und the snail are given, one 

Hlorifyiag t the child's love for the mother, 
es other warn 
honor her, The cries of birds especially 
are imitated and interpreted, and the 





of the = westerm 
i R. Anthr. [mst., ; 


iat i 


pleco ary ip || 
bas wre A. On the 
Torday (E.) ax Joyce ia ) t 


F.. Lorene a 
againat neglect to | hi oxne Shel sodas vie 
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* parely * West African" jotype."' The 
Ba-Kowese have borrowed the sarieda 
from the Ba- Las, 


Wolf (F.) Grammutik des Kogbdrikd, 


Toga, (Anthropos, Saleburg, 1907, 1, 
422-37, 795-821.) Valuable detailed 
gram sketch ( phonetics, noon, ad- 
jective, aumerals, pronouns, verb, advert, 
conjunction, preposition, elec.) of the 
ro cieinght {own term) or Akabu, the 

eof the E-pbd-t¢-ba of E-gho-k 
or south of Adele, West Arica. 
Pages Sig-2t are occopied by native 
texts (with -tronslations, explanatory 
notes, cic.) of greetings, nidies, songs, 
tales (two from Cak pogiwo, one from 
Kpalave, The Ewhe lar la e ly = 
ing inroads on the natives oft 


Zabotowski (5.) A propos 
sonduinienne 


de Vor origin 
des Malgaches, rk 

d’Anthr. de Paris, 1907, Vv" 5,, VIII, 
162-5. Croicizes: views of BM Grandi- 
dier ( 2", dey Malgaches, Paris, 
1gor } and claims priority for certain 
opinions as to “the ra demen! be- 
tween Malagasy and Sundanese, Nisa in 


particular,’” « g., in the 1 customs 
of the Betsileos. 
—— A propos des Baraset les Malgaches 4 
thivens crt crépos. (Pbid., 3 .) The 
hysical charanient ot the ete., of 


indicate a mixture of the 
black and yellow racea. ‘The existence 
the Bares of the levirate to 
sacbent x pdclineidl Arvkritibenion “fies 
Sali, 
talented i 
yaaa, mpc ve wo- 
Tuan ban enicien fecsih severe ophihalmia 
mde Moorish balf-breed, Dancing and 
ging, anointing, breathing on the pa- 
tent, suction by mouth and alleged ex- 
traction of “‘ worm," took place, 


ASTA 


Besse (1.) Un ancien document sor les 


Todas. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 1907, 
i, 97-5.) Gives the French text of 


letter & priest. in 1602 on the new 

po vene SSa ereain on the 

ree of Vaipi the Latin text 

of a letter by F Pocherenasby brs rong 

on the ** Expeditio con 

& brief acooant of “he Todas. 

aie ares be, accord- 
ing to B., the caste of the ] rare 

Bourlet (A.) Les Thay. 


 355- 
73 13-32, Q2t-32, 15 oe fe) 
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ia foo yrange unr adopts acting as a profession, 1 would 
“tg and sole pte Pypobgus disgrace her ; =), play nh, weaartey 

thant life ding : parasites), plays ond music 
of women, child it; education I allow (heroie ald : tragedics, 
tion ; wooing, b historic | comedies and even vau. 


rench ootapancy each vill 

mie fa ern a 
Mere as toseltle matters of taxation, 
quarrels, disputes, and even puniah- 
ments) ; icligkoes life ( spirit and demon 
lore, cult of spirits and es colt of the dead 
= clearly distinguished ; > the v-oen, 

prest and his initie- 
Gon fifth day, de of rest; cere- 
monies in b af the » 


keer ot 
last. dead chief, the totcl 
lage and province ; feast of 
ant alc’ days oi 
amd unducky days); 
moconding to thei 


Thal wen by the the celestial 
5 etc, AL 
cusses the Thai alps 
concluding that an Thai characters are 
only the primitive sage tote or bev 
corropt of disfigured. resemblance 
between Thai and Laotian is even more 
eotable in the spoken tongue, In cer- 
tam details of costume these peoples dif- 
fer, aod the Laotians are fervent Badd. 
bists, 28 are ial the ‘Thai. 
ee) e populalre anna- 
we (ibid, ‘ ce 9. pl.) Continu- 
ph on A mr al folk- 
Freats fade 
le forts —asoil, hearth, ete.: some 
singe men become Aide aller death), 
wee (epirits, offen also goals of 
dying unusual or annutural 
quem: in mae te 
any 
ete. The Awe 


mamese live, move, and have thei being 
fn the: | 


(CB. dP Anthe, a, Paris, 1907, v" 5 
¥mi, 353-63.) Treats of the Chinese 
= origin {¢ 9s art came from 
ee eiaeeer tors te reek drama, 
teal arty <a degranhupancteerersy 
ii proverb says '' the an. 

isa god, he creates; the actor is « 
monkey, he grinsaoes"" ; 1 woman 





Gaupp (HL) eb en 


deville, —ne censorship, realistic lave 


a cece Te Chiltes d’ aujourd’ hui, 


a OT i 

a ae of the madera Shite: 

tee beliefs, secta ah divisions, pil- 
i get and sanctuaries ( Nedjef, Mer 
béld, Samarra, Mechhed — ide}, relig- 
fous custems and usages (defilement and 
purthcation, desth, fanaticisin, temporary 


marriage, clergy, Hosein procession, etc. |. 


Geburtshilfe der 
nm, Igoy, 
the 


XEXIX, 729-95, to fy.) Résumés 
datain Fo 20 us treating i 
midwifery, the Ti chang or 
of Man’ (edited bry r7tcby Citas caiaie), 
the Ja sheng yao edd, or What is worth 
knowing about Birth*' (by a Shanghai 
Phy n, Fang Tong Yuan, ra. 1737) 
the Se fhéng pt fom trany you, or 
«Most im secret explanations of 
midwifery" (ca, 1638 A. }. The 
last book contains a history of the devel: 
By gealjtare of the es abet months, which is 
no: little Al page 743 are 

reproduced hee Ot this book the represen- 
tations of the human fetus in exch of the 
len months of its life. tn all three books 
innumerable and remedies are 
given, Prediction of the sex of unborn 
children is believed in by the Chinese 
physicians, and in the third book here 
cousidered a theory of male and peed 
births eccording to the months of the 
year in which | jon occurs, it de- 

veloped. Much curious folk-medicine and 
folk-peychology is here r 

Gowland (W.) The burial mounds and 
‘dolmens of the early Bypass of Japan, 
(J. RK. Anthy, oth [ 1907, 
SXXVIE, 1O-g6, 2 Treats 
Obs maiiasaps ar Se) mounds 
(sometines double" but cottainkng 
only one dolmen } peculiar to re their 


conairuction, teens Those at Nara, 
Mise, Unehi ( immu), Take- 
tek ( (eee hon Keitai), iy ne (Ea 
Rin Chuai Tenno), 

intokn and Richa? ‘Denia (per 





ipcnracind cag 
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four (Varmate, Irumo, Kyashu, Musa- 
= perhaps also Bizen, later’), ireli- 
cates in the carly of the period 
“ independent or sindependent clans 
of the same race, armed with the same 
weapon, and having: an same burial 
custome: an vi Vi 

otes on 8 cltecdon af 
bronze weapons, ements and weseels 
found gn arate the west of Ker- 
mad in south-east Persia by Major P. 
esc arbi Sire, C) ME G, Sere 
seein ease mace 
y a a 

plata vases of clay, bowlsof Cahmered 
» bronze knives, pins, rods, leaf- 

shayed javelin epee AXes i 

ah] 


the author, ae 
is | known ppetillar.¢ 
of alike kind bare hitherto 
Persia," 
Prehistoric FeHiALns near 


in 
Hoates (H, 

Ke , Palnia. (Ant Salz- 
burg, 1907, 1, 735-42.) Treats briefly 
of several groups of dolmens and two 

of kistracos, and some low circles 
of earth and stones in the Palni hill re- 
gion of northern Hindustan. Whether 


ppt 


the ‘open dolmens'’ were fombs or 
aly basin Se ick peoy 
only 

Of Lor Cabderent Kanda, scmebenss, ete 
Little also was found in the kistvaens, 
some of which had been yr 
There is need of screnti archeological 


research in this of Todi. 
. Le Cog ( A.) ht Gber Reisen und 
Arbeites in Chinesisels-Turkistan. (z 
f. Exhnol., Berlin, '907, XXXMIX, 509-24, 
2 pl, tofg.) Gives results of suthor’s 
ins vestignti ensand discoveries in the rains 
of Idiqut Schari (old Uighur capital, the 
temples of the Murtuq, Toyoq, ete. ), 
the ruins near Qonul, ete., during the year 
igo. A complete temple of the Thang 
period (rote eric was discovercd, 
and texts, incloding some 
wthien Skanes Iranic tongue, 
htaway. Thesuthor believes that 
sy the East-Asiatic religious att 4 pot 
autochtbonous, but grew up on a Greek- 
fovdian hesis** 
enquiére (—) Les moou- 
ments de Mancten Cambodge, (Bull, 
Soc. Archéol. de Bordeauz, 1905, XXVI11, 
Ig-—4t.) Aftersome historical notes, the 
author treate briefly ancient, Cambodian 
gies and their surroundings; . the 
of this art was from Ree | 
tath centuries A, BD. At Angkor- | 
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Vat, Mealéa, etc., are innomermble 
sculptures, frieres, ete. The Brahmanic 
empire of Cambodia waa a theocracy bold- 
ing the great masa of the aboriginal ecle- 
ment in Gerah servitude, With the Thais 
came the gentler and democratic doctrines 


of Gautama. 
Masip (J.) Del matrimonio chino, | An- 
thropas, , ijo7, 1, 715-21.) 


Notes on marriage law, ceremonies, cus- 
toms, cic, among the Chinese of the re- 
gion of Nao-a, province of Fokien, — 

ion for pee wedding, con- 
dition of married 


Morel (G.) Note ser des silos tuillés ac- 


tuellement ot employes industricllement. 
{B. Soc. d* Anthe, de Paris, 1907, c Far 
Vill, 49-3 6 fh ) Describes the 

ecnployed tn the manufacture iedey at 
Bunjurkti, northof Magnesia, Asia Minor, 
of a sort of Rabe serepet eae — 
threahing floor in separating the . 
from the straw. Every year hnandceda ct 
these implements are sent to Smyrna, 
etc. ser whenoe they reach the Greek tales. 

Some of the Aints em Rea or 


histori, ro eeictinae are ae the conte eic, 
Le plateau franien Pen 


jee acts pléticctne. [R. 
d'Anthr, de Pai 1907, xVIL, 213-16.) 
The author believes that glacial condi- 
tions made the Iranian plateau uninhabit- 
able the end the Pliocene anil 
through the Pleistocene Hence 
the absence of trnces | paleolithic or 
archovlithic industry (in Persia, also, the 
neolithic is little if any developed), [ran 
remained desert up to the first appearance 

metals. 


de St. Elie (A.-M.) Les Racusiens, Cy- 


riens, Maronite;ou Monothélites. at 
thropas, Salrburg, 1 a 10, i63~74. 

Notes on the semi-Christion Racusians 
(according to the author A'wesiz or Madais 
— ne air Cur, an Arab form of Cyrus, 


Alesandria, who decreed in 
agraghes tee ct oacietion}, Cyri- 
ans, te. o the Racusian eect belonged 


al’ -Ahtal, the poet of the Ommindes. 
The Mards of Mandaites were also Racn- 
jians. Fora long time Racutian, si 
php Monothelite were » 


Mas, 
Nr. 2, 1-50, 26 fg.) Detailed descrip- 
tion and measurements of a male and « 
female Semang skull (those of the pa- 
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rents of the chief Dahuls) capacities 
ryio and i210 gr.; indices 
72.6 it Sy. a) in comparison with other 
terial of Martin, Duckworth, 

Abasivlales e, and Robinson, ete Specific 
marks of the *‘diluvial man" of Schwalbe 
do not appear wot say skulls, which be- 
long-clearly ta Afewe sapiens. Among 
the Semang brachycephala seem te be 
Rey a 

mi del Tu: 

: Pevcstveal scheletet ural. [AL 
re Soc. Rom. di An » §907; UI, 
305-21, 10 fp.) Deserit with mews. 

Uremenis w possible, 
crania of 2 adults and + children from 
tools at Anon in Turkestan meer the 
Persian border, —the various strata of 
the tumulus are thought to date from 
Booo to s200 i. Some of these crania 
may belong oz, Jooo ni, c., and S. ex- 
presses the opinion that in the region in 
question, *‘ from about the eighth millen- 
nium i <. on, lived (the tumuli. repre- 
sent their scattered settlements } a pec- 
sate Tarsiy pada aa the Mediterra. 
mound baubles gakey this type ).”* 
The wo 7 eos dof te Mate 
w e @ pan of the Med. 
iterancan race. Io another tumulys at 
Anau (§200-2200 nc) was discov. 
ered a skull of « type suggesting the 
negro or negrito, but much infenor in 
form. These excavations and explom- 
ons were taade by Prof, Pompelly under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in 1904. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESTA | 


egiae rsa niigp sprog 


ae ee a ea 
description 


othe =o8-14). 
OpPoar- panes perp rgesbe 
ng, the favorite play of all 
Sivpuretk cot wha men among the natives 


of New Mocklenba 
Baer (4G. =) Ny Chet Rieiion A Pants die 


langues des indigénes ox [les Phili 
pa Thid., 467-91.) iy tate 
ratchet ps ine ‘ba 


. See of thy” 5 





[é. &., 10, 1908 


and Hermosa ; and a song of the Negri- 
tos of Mion in Bulacan, and two Igor- 
rote for from Busan, The 9 
Biase vocubularies and that of the 
Igorrote of Husao were collected by the 
author. ee is from Wallace. 


Basedow (—} 


Felsgravicrungen 
bohen Alters hs Zour. Australien, (2 
~ Ethn., Berlin, 1907, xxx1x, Tor-KT 
TO fg.) Describes and figures anc 
rock-carvings a! Balparana and Wilkin. 
dinna (two water places rte visited 


by the aborigines) near Yodanamutana, 
in Central patra a These remarkable 


carvings were probably executed by the 
now extinct vibe ott blacks of 
the region, Among the are thase 
= annex home ete, 


covered. Manmay have been contem po- 

wy . t of the world with these 
giant irs in the Tertiary period, but 
of is yet absent. 


von Billow W:) Eini pS Hesrerkaopen 


ial types ate recognced A 

Pols Bie yr ol Uh, "The authos 

phoaprephs of Saoana "At ne 
are fused in the Samoan, and not 

pefetly bow alter 1o00 years. 





— Feitrige sin rer I , 
E A bater hy Ha pote ha et dure 
(thi, res -) nDistiee tc etone. 
gies of Malayo-Polynesian words for 


maa"? foreigner,"" the names Pili, 
ee Maori and Afertort, Jfanwa, 
Samoan fagate (man) ia traced to 
primitive Malayo-Pol damadet, 
child"; Papalagd, foreigner, "" means 
/ ony re Semen 
The head of an 
alee Auctalian (jl. BR. roy 
¥, s 1907, XXXVH, 7 
Describes, with tae te 20 ban 


| [ 

ear and nose also) head of qeurnid 

man (died in asylum from orgente treks 
alter 11 years of melancholic 
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Prominent supraorbital region ; 
narrow, receding and sloping forehead ; 
retreating chin and *‘ almost complete 
all sow Wet iain teen teabhe 
y t-index, 62.5 ; 
lic index, 66; high degree af proguath- 
ism ; Darwinian tu le strongly tiarked, 
— ‘enor distinctly human in all its ele- 
ments and part." Lower nosal index 
due to distortion in transmission of heal. 
Comparisons are made with Neandertal! 
ena (VM) Leuba di { An- 
duata 
, Salehorg, t907, , 675-51, 
ioog-2i.) After brief ethnographic in- 
troduction (habitat, dwellings, villages, 


guage and sompereve ve vocabularies 

(pp. roré-21) of Tauata, Oru- - Lapileo, 
ujuge, and Roni, 

Fritach (G.) Ueber einen eweimal tre- 
panierten Schidel, (2. £ Ethn., Berlin, 

iga7, XXXIX, 702-3. Treats of a skull 


to an individual who | eon 
ally known to Mr Parkinson, Roe 
bore sepenied Sse with an inlerra 
of 20 years, for an injury to the bone. 
tion on the forehead ts 





Hahl( A.) Das mittlere Neumecklenburg. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1907, XCI, 31O- 
16.) Treats of the Melanesian natives 
of cetttral New earn — indus- 
trices (weapons and im moet musical 
instrtiments, grass . ered is. ; 
carving not in use, - 
tinct), trade and gett popu 

(fess than 16,000, lenin ts 
males, prostitution, wal iim 

ete. }s para chiefs, poe ner 


ene ot ae ey Genes 
sia Sasso), oc 


tions from May 190% to April 1907 in 
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le bay, Norihweat Australia (natives 
of | le hay, critique of Spencer and 
Gillen ancl me lowitt ; ; bo real totermlem ; 


ariagar and soul Jore of the Nialniol 
i mutilation ethnographic 
pei hay; taboos) ; Carr 


brn Winches, NW, Australia (ben 
of youth obtained ; lenf-shaped 
points; «tone implements of | hic 
types); Port Darwin, Melville island, 
Northern Territery | atuvistic foot-forma- 
tion ine native of Port Keats: method 
of fighting; oatives of Melville ich. ; 
pillar-graves, — from which skolls were 
obtained,— and their ornamentation ; 
clothing and ornament of natives; boxy 
Leyte dances}, Tasmania (stone | im 
plemen ete.). Ov K. was very auecess: 
l in do tad collections of ethnologic 


de Marsan (J.) Le totémisme ous Iles 


Fiji. Nie pean Salzburg, 1907, [, 
er tate the Aare? natives 
on totems eonhiny 
double, i. «.. both seat ead sted 
and are rot to be destroyed or rit, an 
secondary (can be caten with certain ob- 
servances), Many trihal names have no 
analogy with the names of their principal 
totems. A tribe may hove several secon- 


the elastin nels 


haven, A woman Prccer at in a. bietten 
tf honors both @ the solamwy of that tribe 
and berown, The tree-totem was prob- 
ably the cals pence! totem at first, — 
en <, legend, the place of origin 
of the people is a mountain of the pror- 
ince of Ra, called) Nakeu-vedrn, from the 
Wee pea're. acifatten cai ganna 
tems of some tribes is ton on page 4 
Volker und oPRe 
Mit besonderer Fe- 
licksichtigung der fritheren  Verhillt- 
nisse beim Oststamm der Gare! lehalbinse! 
im Hismark-Archipel, Neu-Pommern. 
(Ibid, 374-85.) Discusses the so-called 
* Paradiae-conditi "of imitive 


6 peeniti~ 
ie Miseahele 
sla Hs (fear of Prue of ent sits, a, call of the 
dead), social relations 


that -the evideace cited (ani the 
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immorality also is great) jmfientes no 
“* Edenic condition "for these aborigines, 
who nevertheless possess germs of religi- 


out truths, the sense of good and bad, | 


ete,, which make the labor of the mis- 


Spee Ata goer fitatsle, 

— ythen und der Admi- 
ralithtsinsalaner. (Ibi 646-67, 
pe aa & deeb map. ) Gives, with oc- 

notes, the native 
teats eas tMentariunes :) witli interlinear 
translations of 4 i etc. 





(creation of carth pry man, ‘etch tee 
ends, creation oF: omsan, origin of Poaual 
from the belly 
sale ye af the coco- 
m, eee petin etc, ), 4 legends 
of the confusion of sce.) 4 legends 
aky, sun, moon, etc, [the go 
men who went up into the aky, origin of 
men from the svn, sup-path of good moon- 
path of bad, origin of dark spots in moon, 
why sun rises in cast and moon in west), 
The source of these myth-texts ia Fo 
Minis, san of Fo a former chief of 
the Admiralty ids, and i 
aothor im the Catholic , 
ae (T.) Die Maori in Area Be. 
gh daccar er oer oer 
Ar Brischwe. 1907, “xxv, 
M-53 8. On the basis of 24 differ 
ent cranial characters and the method 
of relative deviation,’’ M. compares the 
Maori (16 skulls), studied by him with 
other Maori (Luschan, Scott), Chatham 
islanders (Scott), Lifu islanders ( Bertil. 
lon}, Australians, ete, M. concludes 
tat Melinesiaes, and Aiss- 
jane represent 


& mined series: 
fe vt Hh 
element 


Planert wa 
i ), Metalache Foriungen. 


I. Arnnda: 
oC], REEIX, S51 Gran. 
matical sketch of mS tt), 
language of Central Australia, wii 
(rege §61-566) four brief native texts, 
interlinesr and free translations. 





the aoe Hr. Wettengel, has lived | 


several years in Australia and so familiar. 
ieed himself with the Aronte and Dieri 


Thee Me haa been serene en both. | 
| hes been revised by Planert, | 
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tale of theislandof Enaaand thedeedsupon 
Ht of and devils, men and women. 
The frst is the famous So hbncer rayth 


of the fh of the lands by Maui: 
North noise! Bear Bth- 


ceremonies, and the dead. 
Lope perce wpe Sidney, 1907, Vi, 
3 se ves particulars oon- 
ing death ead burial among the abori- 

eee er Pensa fiver, lower Car- 
pees const, Printess Charlotte bay, 
pe Bedford, Bloomfeld river, Tully 
river, Russell river, Boulia, Cloncurry, 


ites: oabs te ne ge 


“ SOme eneiy in the flesh or s 


of men and women, warriors and others, 
children and adults, yoong and old, 
strong and healthy and weak or infirm, 
go back to the nature of the hody from 
which the spirit working the evil has 

tome. The matter is further eds 
cated by the fact that the spirit may be 
associated with shadow, breath, heart, 
after-birth, eara, none, and can thus be 
seen, heard, smelt, ete.  Propitintion, 
therefore, becomes quite ani art. Accord: 
ae to R. se Laie de not eat human 


seating ea aa ewrviey Pin Lt ba 


Cgaiccre adh in doragrttirsbeny ll Sree 01 
a womunorachild), The widow * be 
comet ultimately the 


deceased's | hut ta 

vs burnt or taken to pieces, Mourn- 

ora are either white or red, or both, 

ihe Intter being more indicative of the 
arenging sentiment. 

) (=) Maladies et médecines & 
ayt re Set aujourd'hui, (Anthro- 
rbury, 1907, tl, 994-1007, 

Freuis of ober eta? a4 vera ad sol 
cerning the elements, lure, fish: 
ing, Baap the individ rf at various 
tages of life (before birth, at birth, at 


body and thei treatment, F pian surg 

be. 1ooh~ rood pearl Tes 

Bir Fijian Fi Latin 
ete. \, The Fijians ex- 

plain =r «) doe to violation or 

neglect of or observances. 
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Schmidt -) 1 Die Die igeheies JUnglings- 
weihe der nédlaner, Deutsch- 
Neuguinea, "Tie., ro29-§6,) Detailed 
acoount, after information Sires by Boni. 
face Tamatai Pritak (a youth of 15 years, 
who had s years at the school of 


the ie mission of Tumlea) of the | 


secret ceremonics practioed by the Kare- 


sau islatuters af the initiation of their 


youths, —the native texts of the songs 
are given, the other matter being in Ger- 
man only. There is also an initiation 
_ for girls, 
| w (C.) wed von Leonhardi ( M. ) 
Die Aranda- und Loritja-Stimme in Zen- 
tral-Australien, I. Teil, Mythen, Sa- 
=e Mirchen des Aronda-Stammes. 
a. d. Suidt. Mus., Frankf. a, 
ees Igo7, 1, xi. T-104, 8 pl.) Gives 
German texts of 74 myths, legends, and 
tales of the Aranda (Arunta) of Central 
‘Australia, collected by C. Srrehlow, 
since 1E92 4 missionary among. the al- 
origines (Dieri and Aranda}, with ex- 





notes, ete, In the case af § of | 


Chess an re given. translation and a free 


connection with 

the "totem tines ny etc.. are ahown, 
These aborigines have much lore concern- 
ing the faranye stones and pieces of wood 
(with ornamentations ) eebieh are figured 
in four of the plates, In these stories 
wun, moon, wars, Pleiades, Milky Way, 
comets and meteors, rainbow, whirbaind 
t also the ke , emu, eagle, 

nf een dog, snake, echidna, bat, duck, 
raven, lizard, frog, ant, wallaby, wild- 
cal, cess Saal crane, kingfisher, 





larvxe, unl Among the note- 
cee PETES are esl em (oes 

Altjira, Mangarkunjerkunja (crea- 
tor of men, ec.), P Patiap a (the teacher 
of the Aranda), the Kaiala, Ara, 
the divine mbinjus 


(who taught women and irks to danec), 
Atua arintja (the bad man), and Atua in- 
dutom (the Lp hea man}, ete A T1285 
of information relating to pritmitive ideas 






d'Anglais.  (B. Soc. d'Anthr, de Paris, 
1907, Mi 5. alt 385-93, 2 fg.) Re- 
as to aici of AGHra- 





var tery reported, and im 1881 Camvin 
wed they were on the lncrease), The 
rehire of 2. reveal) the fact that 
St'the 3888 blacks ef W. Australia in 
Igor, no fewer than §o2 were mdiis > 
while in 1906 the latter had increased 
to §9t, the pure-bloods having decreased 
some 250. The portrait of a young 
meeAticof Vietoria shows refinement toward 
the Earopean type. Others show some- 
Himes the predominant Australian char. 
acters, in certain casera “repulsively so," 
In the discomion M, Bau in cited an 
inferesting case of marrage of « young 
French sailor and on Australian gir] of 
Pyesrs. Asa trault of thie paper and 
_ discusa0n # permanent committee for 
the _study of ethnic mixtures was ap- 
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Ambrosetti (). 6.) Exptoraciones ar- 


quecligicas en la Pampa Grande, Pro- 
vintia de Salta. (Rev. Univ. de Boenos 
Aires, i ¥, ‘a t=194, pl. 
73 ives the cenalts of arakee, 
explorations in 1903 in the Pampa 
Grande of the province of Salta, Argen- 
tina, by Dr A., Dr F; Cervini, Dy C. 0. 
ee and De t. pede ae =F caer 
num 


been of ae eelaerey rte gar He — 
the latter buried children, mot Pry 
dit the former) in ums. At Rincon 


(Casa Patrora!l) «a new valley-tribe of 
higher culture established ite! by force, 
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as the pictographs in the Cnrahusssi 
grotto indicate, — and an Incasic tribe as 
some have believed. 

Asmundsen's Polarexpedition. Sestersps 
WE» 1907, XCI, 367-8.) 
snipes articles from fal oon 

ef London and Paris. i 
notes on the Eskimo of Netehilli (do- 
mestic life, ron religion, etc..), 
(1), Aigo dor tp 
rey 
robes, Selcburg, cal serge ang 
H 
Cites an addition to ibe | titles hegre 
— Billiegra fia espafiola de lem: 
te América (Maul 
1892 i ater ie dos Hvaneriion p a: 
Spanish and Qucchuan at 


ae 


eating hereon tgif and 1671. At_ 


fost ase, ie Olena 


ee in 7 Gon Fat ott M. 
Grimun's La enewa QOucchua, diatecio 
aria Xepudlica del ceemner (Eeetinang 1. 
Br, 1896) and Poor src 

roves ae Jnaior Qurrhuas |) Veiburg L 


De Goeje (C. , nee 008 Se eth 
hographie der fey) sata odianen. 
(Int, ‘Areh, f; Eihnoge., Leiden 1906, 
Xvi, a even 16 pl.) The first 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
Recexr Excavations at La TEx 


[n accordance with the plans to which we have already alluded,' the 
committee in charge of the exploration of La Téne began work on the 
station early in March 1g07, and continued until the middle of June, 
when, on account of the high water in the Lake of Neuchatel caused by 
the melting of snow and ice in the Juras, it was necessary to cease opera- 
tions until autumn, when they were again resumed. 

La Téne — the name applied to the only known settlement or station 
dating from the Iron age on the Lake of Neuchatel, Switzerland — was 
situated near the northeastern corner of the lake, at the end of the small 
stream — La Thiéle— which flowed from that lake to the Lake of Bienne. 

Some thirty years ago a canal was constructed between the lakes. It 
followed the general course of the stream, but was so deepened as to cause 
the lowering of the surface of the Lake of Neuchatel about three meters. 
Now as the southern, or Neuchatel, end of the canal is a short distance 
east of the old water course, the site of the ancient pile settlement is at 
the present time dry except when the waters of the lake are unusually 
high. 

ft would be difficult to tell the exact depth of the water at the time 
the site was occupied, but it was probably not more than two meters, 
rather leas than under some of the older settlements of the Bronze or 
Stone ages. 

Subsequent to the time La Téne was last occupied, which was prob- 
ably during the first century of the Christian era, the stream changed its 
course, thereby washing away some of the ancient substractures and cov- 
ering others with sand and gravel. Consequently it is rather difficult to 
designate the exact bounds of the ancient village. 

In fig. 2, pl. xvi, is shown a view of the site as it appeared March 26, 
1go7, a few days after the beginning of the exploration, ‘The strata in 
which the objects occur are below the temporary track shown in the 
photograph. The mass of sand and gravel which is shown being cut 
away by the workmen has been deposited since the site was abandoned. 

In making the photograph shown as fig. 4, the camera was placed on 

1 dmertcan Authropolagiil, 1906, vol 8, no. 4, p. 797; also in. Afar, 8, London, 
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the top of the elevation visible on the right of the track, in the fore- 
ground of fig.a. Aswill be seen, the deeper parts of the excavation are 
filled with water. ‘This came in from the lake and was the reason why 
the work was stopped in June. 

Unfortunately the discoveries were of no special importance and only 
one new type was found. This resembles a light hammer and consists of 
a slender bar of iron having at one end a transverse piece extending 
about 4 cm. on cither side. ‘The other end of the bar is set into a bone 
handle, which had been smoothed and rounded. 

Among the objects discovered are several rather large knives, two 
horse bits, a number of iron rings of different sizes. Several adzes and 
axes had, remaining in the sockets, parts of their wooden handles. 
Numerouw fibule of La Téne I] type were found, but all were in a bad 
state of preservation. One small example of red enamel was also recov- 
ered from the excavation, 

Work is to be continued on the site until the entire area has been 
explored and as a tesult much valuable material will probably be brought 
to light. An account of the work during the year 1907 is about to be 
published by the Musée Historique of Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

D, I. BusHwxe, Jr. 


THE BEGINKING OF InoN 


During the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Leicester, England, July-August 1907, Professor W. 
Ridgeway, of Cambridge, presented a most interesting paper on '' The 
Beginning of Iron." 

A summary of the paper, quoted from p. 644 of the official report of 
the mecting, follows : 

‘* Formerly it was generally believed that iron was the gift of Africa to 
mankind, and, if not of Africa, most certainly of Asia. Modern research 
has shown that Egypt did not use iron until about 800 n. ¢., that the 
Libyans were not using it in 480 8. c., and that the Semitic peoples did 
not use it from a remote past, but that they borrowed it comparatively 
late. I urged in 1896 and in to0z that Central Europe was the true 
center of the use of iron a5 a mefa/, and that it was first diffused from 
Noricum, At Hallstatt iron was seen coming into use first to decorate 
bronze, then to form the edge of cutting implements; next it gradually 
replaced bronze weapons, and finally took new forms of its own. Every- 
where else iron as. a mefa/ came into use fer sa/fum. Man probably found 
it ready smelted by nature, as the Eskimo discovered it at Regent's Bay 
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and at Ovifak. Some still imagine that it was used very early in Egypt, 
because its name occurs in early documents ; but this is readily explained, 
since hematite was known and used very early in Egypt, and the same 
material was used very commonly in the Aigean long before the Bronze 
age, But it was treated not as a mefa/ to be amelted, but as a stone to 
be ground into axes and beads, The Egyptians thus knew the mineral 
and had a name for it, which they continued to employ when they had 
learned its use as a mefa/ from Europe, Others also cling to the belief 
that iron was worked in Central Africa from a remote time, But in 
Uganda, which was in touch with Egypt by means of the great lakes anc 
the Nile, iron, as I am informed by the Rev. J. Roscoe, became first 
known in the reign of a king about nineteen reigns back (about five hun- 
dred or four hundred years ago). This renders it very unlikely that the 
metal was worked until very late in Central Africa. It is certain that the 
peoples beyond the Caspian, as well as those along the Indian Ocean, did 
not use iron till quite late ; that India herself did not know it at an early 
date, and that Japan got it only about A. D. Joo; yet some still imagine 
that it must have been known to the Chinese from remote antiquity. 
But the earliest mention of iron in Chinese literature is about 400 #. C., 
whilst a bronze sword belonging to Canon Greenwell has an inscription 
read] by Professor Giles which dates it between 247 B Cc. and 220 8. Cc. 
There is evidence that bronze swords were being used till A. D, roo, 
and that it was only then that iron swords were coming in. It 1s now 
clear that the use of iron as a mefa/ is due to Central Europe," 


O:p Norti AMERICAN CLUB IN THE Leipes MUSEUM 


Many of the older European museums, amd especially those in the 
countries which had intercourse with the colonies during the early days, 
possess rare old objects from North America. These were carried back 
by the traders or explorers and kept as curiosities, later to find their way 
to museums where they are now preserved. Such is probably the history 
ofan excellent old club in the Rijks Ethnographisch Museum at Leiden. 
Although nothing is known of its early history, it was evidently taken 
back from New Amsterdam, as it is the type of weapon used by the Iro- 
quois and eastern Algonquian tribes. It is made of maple, turned dark 
with age and highly polished from use. The dimensions are: extreme 
length, 555 mm.,; greatest diameter of the ball or knob, 102 mm.,; thick- 
ness of the handle, 30 mm. 

Ag shown in the accompanying figure 89, there is a perforation above 
the handle or grip, while on the outer edge, near the perforation, are 
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twelve small notches. The weapon 
ig not decorated, but im form it 
closely resemblés a highly deco- J 
rated example in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, which has already | 
been described (fan, 59, Lon-— 
don, 1907). The specimen 1s 
also figured in Mr Holmes’ paper 
on ‘Tomahawks on page 271 of this issue of the dmerican 
Anthropologist. | 

Weare indebted to Dr J. D. E. Schmelts, director of 
the Leiden Museum, for a photograph and the description 
of this rare specimen. D. 1. Bustwen., Je. 





Fiesy Docror'’s THESIS Iv ANTHROPOLOGY IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

The first student in South America to take his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology is Fernando 
Thibon, whose thesis bears the title La regrin mastordes de 
los cranecos Calchaguies. Estudio hecho sobre 100 eraneos 
(Buenos Aires, 1907, pp: 72), and is a detailed study with 
measurements and drawings of the mastoid processes of 100 
skulls from the Calchaqui region of the Argentine. Differ- 
ences between Calchaqui and European skulls are brought 
out. ‘The work done is most creditable. Dr Thibon was 
a student under Dr Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, professor of 
anthropology in the National University of Buenos Aires, 
who suggested the subject of investigation and under whose 
auspices the monograph was executed. The University of 
Buenos Aires is to be congratulated upon this distinct rec- 
ognition of anthropological science. tis just sixteen years 
since: the first doctorate in anthropology was conferred in 
North America. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Couuecnon of OLb Onjects FROM THE NoORTHWweEsT COAST 


A collection of objects of the Eskimo, Aleut, and 
Tlingit, from the ancient Russian possessions in northwest- 
ern America, which have remained almostentirelyunknown = “= 
for nearly a century in the Imperial Arsenal of Tzarskoe- Rdins Old 

: ae rR North Aceancun 
Selo at St Petersburg, Russia, were recently transferred by cj.) in the Lej- 
order of the Emperor to the Alexander IT] Museum. Pro- den Museum. 
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fessor Th. Volkov, who is in charge of the Museum, is engaged in studying 
the material and in preparing an account of it, which will probably appear 
toward the close of the year as the first purely scientific publication of 
the Alexander Museum, Professor Volkov states that the collection is a 
remarkable one, and having been collected at a period when the tribes of 
the Russian Possessions were practically unmodified, it possesses great 
ethnological importance. Waren Hovoa. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Pan-American Scientific Congress. — In accordance with the reso- 
lutions of the Third Latin American Scientific Congress of Rio de Janeiro, 
a Fourth Scientific Congress ( First Pan-American) will meet in Santiago, 
from December 25, 1908, until January 5, 1909, under the auspices of 
the Government of Chile. Congress has made an appropriation of 
$35,000 to pay the expenses of a delegation from the United States, of 
which body Mr W, H. Holmes, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
has been appointed a member, Of the general topics to be considered by 
the Congress, the Third Section is to be devoted to ‘* Natural, anthropo- 
logical, and ethnological sciences,'' divided into the following themes: 


GENERAL THEMES 
1. Concerning the antiquity of the American aborigines according to geo- 
logic and anatomic investigations, 
z. The Classification and geographic distribution of American races and 
“SuD-raAces, 
4. Concerning the origin of American culture and civilization. 
4. Concerning the social and moral organization of the American abo- 
5. Did the troglodyte or the cave dweller exist in Chile or in other tribes 
of America? 
6. Magic and religious practices (including ideas concerning death and 
of the future life), 
, Concerning animism among the American tribes. 
8 Manner of communicating ideas by means of signs, articulate lan- 
guage, hieroglyphics and writing (mnemotechny). | 
9. Comparative study concerning the origin, development, and geo- 
graphic distribution of the principal arts or industries, with their applications. 
re. What was the relationship between the Araucanos and the neighbor- 
ing tribes ? 
SPeciaL THEMES 
1. Intlwence of Peruvian. domination in Chile, 
2. Metal and stone utensils of the aborigines. 
3, Animals and plants used by the aborigines of Chile. 
4. Caves in Chile, 
3. Writings and drawings of the ancient Chileans. 
6. Kjokenmiddings (kitchen middens or leavings on the coast of Chile), 
336 
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>, Religious beliefs of the Chilean aborigines. 

8. Chilean pictures and engravings; hills, caves, stones, walls, etc. 

g. Concerning the fabrics of the Araucanian Indians, 

to. Concerning the origin of metal earrings used at the present time by 
the women of the lower classes of the Chilean people. 

11. Concerning navigation among the indigenous tribes of Chile; its 
origin and development. 

13. Inca ornamentation described according to the archeological objects 
now in our National Museum. 

13, Study of the pre-hispanic necropolis of Calama, department of An- 
tofagasta. Ditto of that of Antofagasta of the Sierra (Atacama) and of Punta 
Pichalo. 

14. Description of utensils of the paleolithic and neolithic epoch found 
in Chilean territory (National Museum), 

ts. The ethnographic and linguistic provinces of Chile. 

16, Concerning Chilean folklore. 

17. Features of primitive in the lower classes of the Chilean 
people (superstitions, etc.). 

i$. A complete biography [bibliography ?] of anthropology of Chile. 


The Seventh Section, that of Social Sciences, will be devoted, among 
others, to the following themes: 


Amenicax History 
PREHISTORIC EPOCH 


1. Origin of the American peoples. Their successive migrations. 

2, Development of the primitive American civilizations, chiefly those of 
Mexico and Peru. Their influence on the colonial epoch. 

3. Comparative study of the aboriginal languages of America and the 
Asiatic tongues. 

COLONIAL EPOCH 

1. Influence of the American colonies on the foreign policy and the 
economic development of the European nations. To what extent did the 
conquest of the New World engender conflicts and rivalries among those 
nations and disturb their political equilibrium ? 

+. Historical criticiam of the methods of colonial expansion of the Euro- 
pean nations in America. 

3. Historical criticism of the colonial dominion of the European nations 
on the American Continent, especially from an economic standpoint. Com- 
parison of the English, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonial 
sy stems. 

4. Comparisons of the system of cvionization employed by the European 
nations during the sixteenth century in America, and the system which they 
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have subsequently employed, especially during the course of the nineteenth 
century, in Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. 

§. Ethical composition and economic and social organization of the 
American colonies, as compared with Europe. Importance of this factor in 
the development of the civilization of our continent. 

6. Social, political, and economic influence of the mother countries over 
the American colonies, 

7. Operation of the institutions of these mother countries in the colonics. 
Modifications which they underwent and chief causes thereof. 

$, Special institutions which the mother countries created for the colonies 
of the New World. Their object and result. 

g. Factors which contributed toward the formation and development of 
the colonial mind and of the American character. 

10, Picture of the colonial epoch. Life and customs, Wherein they re- 
sembled and wherein they differed from the mother countries, 


EPOCH OF EMANCIPATION 


1, Causes of the emancipation movement in the colonies of America. 
Comparison of the causes which led to the independence of the English calo- 
nies and those which led to the emancipation of the Latin-American colonies. 

2. Degree of preparedness of the American colonies for independent 
existence, 

3- Influence of the Napoleonic wars and of their political results on some 
military leaders of the emancipation movement. 

4. Mental characteristics of the first American statesmen, Monarchical 
tendencies in some of them, 

5- Reasons why the republican and democratic organization has predom- 
inated in the American nations, 

6. Explanation why the English colonies formed a single nation upon 
becoming independent, while the Latin-American colonies were unable to 
form a federation or even a confederation. 


EPOCH OF THE HKEFUBLIC 


1, Significance of the struggles for independence in the formation of the 
national character of the American nations. 

2. Influence of the civilization of Europe on that of America. 

3. Since gaining its independence, to what extent has America been 
socially and politically different from Europe, and to what extent has it come 
to have a civilization, interests, and problems differing from those of Europe. 

4. The political, economic, and social development of this continent. 
Institutions, government, administration, condition of the people, property, 
culture, sciences, arts, philosophy, political ideals. 

§- Ethnographic composition and geographical position of the American 
countries a3 factors in the development of their civilization. 
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6. Influence which the expansion of the United States has had on the 
growth of its own civilization. 

7. Movements toward union and federation in Latin America: their 
causes and effects. 

8, Should the civilization of America be studied and expounded from the 
same historical standpoint as that of the (Wd World? What method should 
be followed tn writing the history of the New World in order to bring out the 
peculiar features of its civilization and show the problems of every kind with 
which it has to deal? 

g. Sources'of American history. Historical bibliography and literature. 


In addition to the foregoing, and also under the section of Social 
Sciences, the following topics are included: Public international law, 
Conventional international law, Diplomatic history, International policy, 
Political economy, Social economy, Criminology, Police, Literature and 
fine arts, American universities. 

The officers of the committee on organization are: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Marcial Martinez ; President, Valentin Letelier; Vice-presidents, 
Manuel Egidio Ballesteros and Miguel Cruchaga ; General Secretary, 
Eduardo Poirier ; Treasurer, Octavio Maira. 

For a copy of the “ First Bulletin,’’ issued May 28 in behalf of the 
Congress, those interested should address the Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, Washington, D, C. 


The name *‘ Kentucky. "*— There appears nothing in support of the 
popular meaning, the ‘‘ Dark and Bloody Ground,"’ usually assigned to 
the name ‘*Rentucky."" From 4 Afistory of the Mississippi Valley, hy 
Spears and Clark (1903), it is learned that a leading Cherokee chief, 
Oconostota, about 1775, spoke of the Kentucky region as a ‘‘ dark and 
bloody ground.” 

The first known use of the name Kentucky is under the form “‘ Can- 
tucky"' in a deposition of Alexander Maginty before William Allen, 
chief justice of Pennsylvania, October 12, 1753 (Colomial Records of 
Pennsyfvania, ¥, 663, 1351). A portion of the deposition is as fol- 
lows: ‘* Being on their Return from Trading with the Cuttawas, a 
nation who live in the Territories of Carolina, were on the Twenty- 
Sixth Day of January last attacked and taken Prisoners by a com- 
pany of Coghnawagos, or French Praying Indians, from the River 
Saint Lawrence, being in Number Seventy (with whom was one white 
man called Philip, a Low Dutchman), at a Place about Twenty-Five 
Miles from the Blue Lick Town, and on the South Bank of Cantucky 
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River, which empties itself into Allegeny River about. Two Hundred 
Miles below the Lower Shawanese Town.'’ But in Maginty’s petition to 
the Pennsylvania Assembly (dssemdly Journal of Votes and Proceedings 
for 1753, October 16, p. 272), the form *‘ Kantucqui"" is applied to a 
river which is described as a western branch of the (hio, Im Article II] 
of the ‘Treaty of Greenville, 1795, the river is described as the ‘‘ Cuttawa 
or Kentucky’; on Hutchins’ Map, 1778, and in Morse's Gaserfeer of 
Werth America, 1798, the Kentucky river ‘‘ is sometimes called Cuttawa "' 
(p. 260), This river appears on the Walpole Grant of Vandalia, 1773, 
as the *' Louisa Catawba, or Cuttawa."' But in the Journal of Christopher 
Gis¢ the name ‘‘Great Cuttawa River" evidently means the Cherokee 
river, now the Tennessee; and Hendrick Aupaumut in his interesting 
Narrative in Wemowrs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (11, 1827), 
mentions the fact that in 1791 “‘three of Kuttoohwauw Nation or 
Cherekes arnved at the Forks '’ or Auglaize on the Miami river, and on 
page 128 of the same publication he writes ‘‘ Kuttoohwoh, or Cherekes."' 

Several years ago | reached the conclusion that the term ‘“ Kentucky "' 
was derived from the Choctaw durfad, or a close cognate thereof (with 
the suffix of the absolute case -/), signifying ‘‘ china brier, or china-root "' 
(Swifax prewde-china), from the roots of which the Indians made bread, 
a jelly, and hot cakes or fritters. William Bartram, in his Jrheve/s (p. 
239, 1792), describes the Indian method of preparing this tuber for fooil. 
He writes: ‘' They chop the roots in pieces, which are afterwards well 
pounded in a wooden mortar, then being mixed with clean water, in a 
tray or trough, they strain it through baskets; the sediment, which settles 
to the bottom of the second vessel, isafterwards dried in the open air, and 
is then a very fine reddish flour or meal; a small quantity of this mixed 
with warm water and sweetened with honey, when cool, becomes a beau- 
tiful, delicious jelly, very nourishing and wholesome. They also mix it 
with fine corn flour, which being fried in fresh bear's oil makes very good 
hot cakes or fritters.’ 

John Filson (Pertcription, Setticment anal’ Present State of Aentucky, 
1784, in Imlay's Sopograpiical Description af the Western Territory of 
North America, 1793) says that in 1767 John Finley and some others 
‘fortunately travelled over the fertile region, mow called Kentucky, fhen 
but known to the Indians, by the name of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
and sometimes the Middle Ground."’ But on Evans’ Afap of the Middle 
#ritish Colonies tn America, edition of 1755, the legend «* Kentucke 
river,’’ is found, showing, with Maginty’s deposition cited above, its 
early use, 
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From the Memorandum Book of Colonel William Preston, cited by 
Speed in Ai/son Clvé Publications, No. 2, 1886, it is learned that the 
Miami Indian name for the Kentucky river was Aftlewakemecepewe, but 
no definition of it is given. John Johnston, United States Agent of 
Indian Affairs at Piqua, Ohio, in a letter to Caleb Atwater, June 17, 
1819, wrote that ‘‘ Kentucky is a Shawnoese word, and signifies, at the 
head of a River,” but without-an analysis. In so faras mere approxi- 
mation of sounds and a general applicability to the situation may warrant, 
there appears no great difficulty in deriving ‘* Kentucky "" from the com: 
mon Iroquois Aenfate or Aentahehowa, ‘*On the meadow,"’ and “On 
the large meadow,"' but in the lack of historical evidence directly con- 
necting the two terms only a possible relation may be assumed. But, 
conversely, there are certain considerations which render improbable the 
identification of “* Kentucky '’ with the Iroquois terms cited above. First, 
the name was apparently quite unknown to the French writers and ex- 
plorers previous to the middle of the 18th century. LaSalle and Gallinée 
(1669) and Celoron (1749) who explored the Ohio river and some of 
its northern affluents and who were also well acquainted with the Iroquois 
tribes, did not, so far as the writer can learn, obtain a name applied by 
the Troquois to what was afterward known as ‘‘Kentucky."" [t seems 
incredible that the French would have remained ignorant of the name 
had the [roquois been in the habit of applying their own term Aenfaée, 
or Aenfakekowa, to the region in which the French were then vitally 
interested, although the Iroquois were evidently at that period quite 
familiar with this region, for at the time of the visit of LaSalle and Gal- 
linée tu them they had many Shawnee prisoners, Second, in the deed 
of the lands on the Kentucky river to Henderson, made in 1775 by the 
Cherokee, one of the landmarks is therein described as “‘ the mouth of 
Kentucky, Chenoca, or what by the English is called Louisa river,'" thus 

ywing that the name Kentucky had not as yet become the common 
name of that river. Moreover, Chenoca, or Chenoa as it is sometimes 
written, was the Cherokee name of the region on the river commonly 
called Kentucky, and is derived from the Cherokee vocable denoting 
‘* cedar,"’ and as a locative signifying “‘at the cedar place," of ‘at the 
cedar country."" This derivation is confirmed by the line “To wild 
Kentucky's «edar-shadowed waves,"’ employed by Daniel Bryan in 
recounting the adventures of Daniel Boone, in the Afeunfain Afuse, 18483. 
Specifically, the name Chenoca appears to have been applied to ‘all the 
land south of Kentucky to the Cumberland river"' (Smith, Mistery af 
Kentucky, 1392). 
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The expression, ‘* The Dark and Bloody Ground," applied, as a con- 
jectured translation of the term *‘ Kentucky,'' to the region along the 
river of this name, has no known relation to the latter word. The fol- 
lowing facts suggest the true derivation of the expression first cited above. 
From Felix Walker's narrative of his trip with Daniel Boone in 1775 
(Dehow's Review, Feb. 1854), the following is learned of Walker and 
his companion ; namely, that they proceeded to Watauga river, a tributary 
of the Holston, to the residence of Col. Charles Robertson, ‘‘ where a 
treaty was held by Colonel Richard Henderson and his associates, with 
the Cherokee tribe of Indians, for the purchase'’ of the country “ then 
called the Bloody Ground, so named from the continual wars and quarrels 
of the hunting parties of Indians of different tribes who all claimed the 
ground as their own'' (p, 161); that the Dragging Canoe, one of the 
Over-hill Cherokee chiefs, said at this treaty that there was ‘‘a dark 
cloud "’ over the country sold, declaring that though he would vouch that 
the Cherokee would not injure Henderson and his people, he feared the 
hostility of ‘the Northern Indians,"" meaning probably the Iroquois, the 
Hlinois, or the Shawnee and their neighbors; that the distinguished 
Cherokee chief ‘ Atticulaculla,"' then about 90 years of age, ‘a very 
small man, and so lean and light-habited, that I scarcely believe he would 
have exceeded more in weight than a pound for each year of his life,"" 
confidently asserted that he could vindicate the "rightful claims of his 
people to the Bloody Ground, then in treaty to be sold to the white people."* 

The deposition of one Sam Wilson ( Calendar of Virginia Svate 
Papers, \, 292) in the case of Virginia ws. Henderson shows that at the 
Watauga treaty in 1775 there was bitter opposition by the Cherokee to the 
inclusion of so much land im the demands of the Transylvania Company, 
and that Dragging Canoe delivered an address in which, stamping his foot 
violently on the earth, he exclaimed, “‘ This is B/oody Grownad,"” and 
then pausing and ‘pointing his finger ominously to the northwest,"’ 
significantly added, ‘‘and Daré and Difficult to Settle!" The fore- 
going data from the deposition of Wilson and from the narrative of 
Walker supply presumptive evidence that the phrase ‘‘ Dark and Bloody 
Ground" is apparently not a translation of the name “* Kentucky," but 
is rather a brief embodiment of well-known epithets frequently applied to 
that country by the Cherokee at the Watauga treaty and earlier. 

J. N. B. Hewrrr. 


Ancient Works on the Muskingum, —In Volume 1, No. 9, of The 
Cofumijan AMfagaziee, published in Philadelphia in May 1787, appeared 
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an article by Capt. Jonathan Heart entitled “Description and Plan of 
some Remains of Ancient Works on the Muskingum,’* ‘This article, 
which does not appear to have been known to many of the later writers 
on the subject, has now become quite scarce. Moreover, it is thought to 
have been the first description and plan of an American earthwork ever 
published, for which reason, added to its scarcity, it is deemed worthy of 
being reprinted at the present time. 

The plan (pl. Xvil) is an exact reproduction of the plate in 7e Coftm- 
dian Magazine, with the exception that beneath the last four words of the 
inscription occurs the legend: ‘* By Jon* Heart Capt‘ 1 Amer* Reg'."' 
The description follows : 


Account! of some Remains of ancient Works, on the Muskingum, with a Plan 
af these Works. By J. Heart, Capt. in the first American regiment, 
The inclosed ts a plan of the remains of some ancient works, situate on 

the east side of the Muskingum, at about half a mile from its junction with the 

river Qhio. They consist of No. 1. which, for distinction’s sake; we call the 
town. No. 2. the fortification, and No. 3. the pyramid, and some detached 
works. 

The town ts about one quarter of a mile square, surrounded with a line of 
walls of earth, from six to ten feet high, and from twenty to forty feet thick, 
the walls on each side are divided into four nearly equal parts, by three open- 
ings in each, directly oposite to each other, and openings also at each angle 
of the town ; the openings in the center of the walls are the largest, particularly 
that on the side next to the Muskingum, from which opening a covered way, 
tzo feet wide, leads by a pradial descent 120 yards to the low grounds, where 
it is probable the Muskingum then run — this covered way is guarded on each 
side with walls, commencing at to yards distance from the walls of the town, 
and gradually become more elevated as the covert way descends, and near 
their termination towards the Muskingum are 30 feet high, being nearly on a 
plane with the walls of the town; the covert way is sloping from the center 
towards the walls, like the pavement of a street, as tho’ there might have 
been canals all joining the walls, to carry the water from the town —ar the 
north-west comer of the town is an oblong mount, 74 by 44 yards aquare, and 
six feet high, the top a perfect plane, a regular ascent leads to the top of it, at 
the center of each side, directly opposite each other, and in a line with the 
opposite openings in the wallsof the opposite sides of the town—near the 
south-wall of the town is a similar mount, 50 by go yards square, with this 
difference only, that instead of an ascent to go up, on the side next the wall 
of the town, is a hollow way to feet wide, leading zo feet towards the center 
of the mount, and then a gradual ascent to the plane of the top—a little 
back is:a small circular mount, with four small caves at equal distances and 
opposite each other—at the south-cast corner is aiso an oblong mount, 36 by 18 
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yards, but Jess conspicuous — at the south-west corner is a semi-circular para- 
pet, guarding the opening with a circular mount on the parapet, opposite the 
angle of the town. 

No.3. ‘The fortifications are also nearly square, with openings only in 
the center of the opposite walls, and at the four angles, cach opening is guarded 
with a circular mount 1o feet high, the openings on the east and west sides of 
the fortifications have two of those mounts back af each other — between the 
toven and fortifications are some large caves, [*] mounts, graves, &e. 

No, 3. The pyramid is a circular mount, a little oval, g0 feet high, 390 
in circumference, surrounded with a ditch 5 feet deep, and 15 wide, a parapet 
outwards, 759 feet in circumference, an opening in the parapet towards the 
fortifications, There are other wall, mounts and caves less conspicuous, and 
perhaps independent of those particularly mentioned, [which] might be con- 
sidered as works of nature, but in-connection with other parts are proof of art 
and design. The trees growing on the pyramid and different parts of the 
works are large, in some instances there are white oak trees of near four feet 
diameter, growing from a rise of earth, evidently made by the decay of 
a more antient growth —the soil as well as the timber are the same in ap- 
pearance in every part of the works, as in the common wilderness — The 
graves mentioned between the town and fortifications are small mounts of 
earth, from some of which human bones have been taken — in one were found 
hanes in the natural position of a man, buried nearly east and west, and a 
quantity of ising-glass [*) om his breast —in the other graves the bones were 
irregular, some calcined by fire, others only burnt to a certain degree, as to 
render them more durable ; in others the mouldered bones retained their shape 
without any substance, others were partly rotten, and partly the remains of 
decayed bones—in most of the graves were found stones evidently burnt, 
pieces of charcoal, Indian arrows, and pieces of earthen ware, which appear to 
be a composition of shells and a cement. 

‘Nothing is yet found which can lead toa discovery, when, or by whom 
those works were constructed, or the design of the different parts ; the accounts 
of the Indians are irregular and inconsistent, and carry more fable than 
appearance of tradition — but the uniform regularity, and prodigious extent of 
the works, as well as their former height Gf we may calculate from their pres- 
ent appearance, and their probable antiquity) are convincing proofs that they 

This and the subsequent references to cates probably refer to caches used by the 
{ndians for the storage and preservation of grain, skins, ete. Ef this supposition is correct 
it is evidence of the site having recently been occupied. But the tribe by which the 
site was occupied need not necessarily have had any connection with the builders of the 
works, — B. 

*Sheets of “ ising-glass,"" or mica, have been found throughout the Ohio valley, in 
contact with burials, Often they evidently served as mirrors, while again pieces were cul 
the earliest reference to mica having been discovered in graves. — B. 
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were constructed by a people not only numerous, but well acquainted with the 
art of fortification and defence, and added a beautiful uniformity to usefulness 
in the construction of every part, 


Explanation af the Plate. 

Noot. The town 4, zg, 4, mounts of earth /, 4 4, &c., ascents leading to 
the top of the mounts, r, a hollow way, leading also to the top of the mount, 
fa creular mount with four caves, #, a semicircular parapet, with a circular 
mount at mr, 7, a covered way 120 feet wide, 120 yards long, with walls 40 
fect high at ¢, o-#, a covered way. 

Neo, 2. ‘The fortifications. 

No. 3. The pyramid, «, the parapet and ditch 759 feet in circumference, 
5 feet deep, and 15 feet wide, with an opening at r,—4, a circular mount go 
feet high, and 390 feet in circumference ; ¢, a semicircular redoubt, @, a ditch 
and parapet. 


The area occnpied by this group of works later became the site of the 
town of Marietta, Washington county, Ohio, and through subsequent 
writers they became known as ‘* the Marietta works."’ 

A map of the area, drawn from a survey made by Charles Whittlesey 
in 1837, was reproduced as plate xxvi by Squier and Davis, in Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 1847, while a general view of the 
works, from the northeast, appears as the frontispiece to the same volume. 
The more important differences between the two maps may be briefly 
stated. 

In the Whittlesey survey a rectangular mound is shown in the north- 
ern angle of the larger enclosure (Heart's No. 1), which does not appear 
an Heart's map. Eut on Whittlesey’s map the two crescent-shaped em- 
bankments represented on Heart's map as a, southeast of the large mound, 
are not shown, nor are the graves that occurred between the two 
enclosures. 

A bibliography of ‘¢ the Marietta works '’ may be found in the Cafa- 
logue of Prehisteric Works, by Dr Cyrus Thomas, Washington, 1891, 
p. 288. Davin I, Busnwets., Ja. 


An Interesting Kentucky Pipe and a Unique English Medal of the 
Cromwetlian Period. —The United States National Museum possesses 
what is probabiy the most interesting ‘great pipe "* ever found in America. 
Two photographic views of it are here given (fig. gc), and also a sec- 
tional drawing of the bow! and stem perforations, showing the stria: made 
by the sand used in drilling (fig. 91). 
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The pipe is from Lexington, Kentucky, and was collected by Mr J. 
Peter, Itis labeled “‘ Kentucky Univermty,’’ but unfortunately there is 
no information regarding its history. It is made of steatite; it weighs 
five pounds and twelve ounces, stands nine inches high, ts ten inches in 





Fis, 90, —‘* Great pipe’ of steatite from Kentucky. 


greatest length, and two and a half inches thick from side to side. Among 
known pipes the type is unique. It represents a large bird, with strongly 
curved beak, standing in a natural position upon a pedestal. Inverted, 
the pipe exhibits the head and neck of a man. The surface is highly 
polished, and on it are incised lines indicating the bird's wing and tail 
feathers, as well as lines on the man's face 
which were probably intended to repre- 
sent paint or tattoo marks. The eyes of 
both the bird and the man are also indi- 
cated by incised lines. Both the bow! 
of the pipe and the stem hole are elongate 
cone-shaped openings which intersect at 
a tightangle to eachother. The opening 
in the bowl becomes larger toward the 
mouth, which measures an inch and three- 
eighths in diameter, whereas the stem 
Opening measures only three-fourths of an 
inch. Both perforations decrease pradu- 
ally in diameter as they approach the 





Fic. 91.—Seciloo of the bowl and 
stem periorationsof the ‘‘greal pipe." 
point of intersection. 

From the point of view of the aborigines this pipe must have been of 
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great importance and value. Itis well known that among many of the 
Indian tribes there were ‘* great pipes "* that were used only on the most 
solemn occasions, sich as the making of a treaty with the whites or with 
a neighboring tribe, or in other ceremonies of civil or religious impor- 
tance. The giving of a ‘great pipe "' is recorded by Rev. William M. 
Beauchamp,’ who refers to such a gift from Sir William Johnson to the 
Iroquois in 1756. This pipe is said to have been the largest in America, 
and it was designed to be hung up in the council house at Onondaga, 
New York. 

Though the pipe here described is so rudely conventional, the type is 
believed to indicate European influence. This belief is strengthened by 
the medal herein illustrated (fig. 92), which exhibits on both sides an 
arrangement of heads similar to thatof the pipe, ‘This medal is described 
in arecent publication of the British Museum.* The specimen owned by 





Fic. 92. — Cromwellian medal of 1650, 


that institution is of lead and is said to be unique, but it is of a type com- 
mon at the period. The description says: ‘‘ Cromwell and Fairfax 
Satirical Medal, r6s0. A Dutch satirical medal referring to the retire- 
ment of Fairfax from the chief command of the Parliamentary forces, 
June 25, 1650, and to the appointment of Cromweil as Captain-Genera| 
on the following day, The satirical inscriptions point out Fairfax as the 
dupe of Cromwell's superior cunning, and also infer that Cromwell had 
outwitted Fairfax by persuading him to resign the chief-generalship of the 
anmy which he himself desired and did indeed succeed to. This type is 
taken from the well-known satirical medal of a Pope's head with that of 
the Devil and a Cardinal's head with that of a fool."’ 





' Bull. 78, New Yor’ State Afutenm, 1905, p. 305. 
© Wedaliic fifustration: af Great Hrifain and /redand, London, 1905. 


an. ANTE,  B. Poa. 
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The publication cited does pot refer to the existence of such a medal 
in silver, The one here illustrated Is-of the latter metal, however. It 
was brought to América from England in 1792. 

jJosera D. McGuine. 


The Preservation of Water-soaked Archeological Objects of Wood, 
—The difficulty of preserving the forms of water-soaked archeological 
objects of wood recovered from bogs and the muddy beds of rivers and 
lakes is well known to most curalors. An examination of the collections 
from the Swiss lakes, for example, shows most of the wooden specimens 
shrunken to such an extent as to give but a faint idea of their original 
forms. In view of the serious loss to American students caused by 
shrinkage of the remarkable wood carvings collected by Cushing from the 
sites of the Key-dwellers of the gulf coast of Florida,' a record of the 
process followed by the writer in the successful preservation of a few 
objects of this class may be of interest, 

tis of primary importance that such specimens show/d nof de atlowed 
to dry before freafment, When taken from the mud they should be cleaned 
under water, wrapped in wet cotton batting, and kept in water or, prefer- 
ably, in water to which about ro per cent. of alcohol has been added. 
For transportation they may be packed in wet cotton batting and placed 
in small tin cans nearly filled with the above mixture of alcohol and water, 
and hermetically sealed. 

The purpose of subsequent treatment is to replace the water in the 
specimen with a non-volatile rigid substance which will prevent contrac- 
tion. Hard paraffin was used for this purpose with very satisfactory 
results. The process of replacement is as follows: 

The specimen is immersed in three or four baths of alcohol and water, 
the first being about 25 percent. and the others approximately 50 per 
cent., 75 per cent, and 95 per cent. alcoho). It is then transferred to 
absolute alcohol. [t should remain in each bath about two days, or 
longer for large objects. By this treatment the water in the wood is 
gradually replaced by alcohol, ‘The specimen is now immersed in xylol 
(xylene), an inflammable preparation from coal-tar. After a day or two 
it is transferred to fresh xylol where it may remain for about the same 
length of time or until the xylol has wholly replaced the alcohol. The 
object is now suspended in melted paraffin kept hot by a boiling water 
bath. For specimens of medium size it usually requires four to six hours 


‘A Preliminary Report on the Exploration of Ancient Key:-Dweller Remains on the 
Gulf Coast of Flonda, Prov. dmrr. Philos, Soc., Phila., Xxxv, oo. 153. 
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for the paraffin to replace the xylol which is absorbed or thrown off in 
gas that rises to the surface in bubbles. ‘The specimen should remain 
immersed for a while after the bubbles cease to rise. ‘The paraffin may 
partially cool before removing the object treated, which may be dipped 
once or twice in the paraffin as it cools, It is essential that the quantity 
of each bath should be several times greater than the amount required to 
cover the specimen, and also that the final bath of both alcohol and of 
xylol be pure, otherwise enough water will remain to seriously interfere 
with the absorption of paraffin and the wood will shrink in proportion to 
the amount of water it contains. Paraffin contracts somewhat in cooling, 
but not enough to materially alter the form of the specimen, 

‘The above process is practically the same as is followed in preparing 
biological sections. After a few days the exterior coating of paraffin may 
be removed with benzine applied with a flat camel's hair brush, when the 
surface of the wood will appear in its natural color and texture. This 
treatment, if carefully followed, does not injure painted surfaces. Care 
must be taken not to allow the specimen to soak in benzine, as too much 
paraffin will be dissolved. 

The few experiments by the writer in restoring the forms of wooden 
specimens in e/d collections from the Swiss lakes have been unsuccessful, 
although a few recently dried objects of this class were fully restored by 
immersion in a 3 per cent, solution of caustic potash in water.’ Unfor- 
tunately they shrank again when the potash solution was replaced by 
water or alcohol. It is hoped that further experiments along this line 
may prove as successful as the treatment described above of specimens 
freshly taken from the water. 

CHagies C, WILLovcHEY. 

Peasopy Museum, Hazvarp UAsIVERSITY, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The American Museum of Natural History will conduct anthropo- 
logical researches in several fields during the summer. Mr Harlan [. 
Smith will continue his studies in northeastern Wyoming. Mr Smith's 
aim is to begin the location of fields for future detailed codperative ex- 
ploration by the museums of the country in this middle-ground of a vast 
neglected area for archeological exploration, extending from the Gulf to 
the Arctic, and including all of Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, the 
greater part of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and the British Possessions. Mr Smith has repeatedly called 

t American Anthropolegul, 1994, V1, 3 
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attention to the fact that from this region there is little archeological 
material, and regarding it hardly any archeological literature, although it 
is larger than the remaining part of North America, The summer's work 
may extend a short distance into Dakota or Montana, if not into both, 
Dr R. H. Lowie left New York in May for the Mackenzie River region 
north of Lake Athabasca, where he will begin anthropological studies 
among the Athabascan tribes, and during the latter part of the season he 
will continue work already begun among the Northern Plains Indians of 
the United States. Mr Alanson Skinner will collect anthropological data 
and specimens in the James Pay region of Canada, and particularly among 
the Indian tribes of Labrador. Mr Gilbert L. Wilson takes up anthro- 
pological work among the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians of North Dakota. 
Dr J. KR. Walker is devoting his time to the study of special points in the 
ethnology of the Dakota Indians, chiefly on Pine Ridge reservation, and 
Prof. Howard Richards is in China gathering anthropological material, 
Dr Hugh M. Smith, of Washington, D. C., is doing volunteer collecting 
of anthropological material in the Philippine islands for the Museum in 
connection with the biological survey of the group which has been under- 
taken by the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Capt. George Comer is 
continuing his valuable work among the Eskimo of the Hudson Hay region, 
whence he has already brought the Museum much important material, Mr 
V. Stefinsson left New York about the middle of April for an expedition 
down the Mackenzie river to its mouth and eastward along the coast of 
the Arctic ocean, for the purpose of studying the ethnology of the Eskimo 
tribes inhabiting the region. Dr C. C. Vinton has again taken up col- 
lecting in Korea, giving his chief attention to surviving ancient indus- 
tres. Mr Herbert J. Spinden is investigating the ethnology of the Nez 
Percé Indians. Mr George J. Geis is gathering specimens and general 
ethnological data among the primitive Kachins of ‘Upper Burma, Under 
the auspices of the Congo Free State, ethnological and anthropological 
collections are being made in various parts of the Congo basin. 





‘John Hitz, who died suddenly in Washington, D, C., March 28, 
190%, was born at Davos, Switzerland, September 14, 1828. He was 
the son of John and Anna (Kohler) Hitz, When three years of age he 
came to this country with his father's family, which settled in Washi ngton, 
where he resided until his death. He received a liberal education In 
private schools and colleges in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and for several 
years was engaged in teaching. From 1864 to 1882 he was a trustee of 
public academic and industrial schools in Washington, In 1864 he was 
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appointed consul general of Switzerland in Washington, to succeed his 
father, and held that office for seventeen years, during which time he was 
largely instrumental in carrying into effect the first International Postal 
Order Exchange between the United States and Switzerland, and he pre- 
sented plans for and urged the introduction of universal postage stamps. 
He also urged the utilization of the mountain streams of Switzerland for 
generating electric power for railways, and he was publicly credited by 
the engineer of the Rigi Mountain Railway, N. Riggenbach, as having 
originated the idea for the constriction of railways of this character in that 
country. Mr Hitz's chief interest was always in the promotion of educa- 
tional and philanthropic undertakings. He was a member of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the National Education Association, the American 
National Red Cross Society, the Nationa] Geographic Society, the Society 
of American Florists, the Society for Philosophical Inquiry, the Swiss 
Benevolent Society, and other American and foreign organizations. For 
Red Cross work rendered in New Orleans in 1884 he was awarded a silver 
medal by the Empress Augusta of Germany, and in 1878 a medal was 
presented to him for his services as Swiss commissioner to the International 
Exposition in Philadelphia. He was.an accomplished musician, and often 
took part in public musical performances, He contributed many articles 
of value to educational periodicals, wrote a number of social science re- 
ports, and wrote and edited many papers relating to the deaf, including 
an atticle on Miss Keller published in Volume 8, No. 2, of this journal, 
He was a most intimate and helpful fnend of Miss Helen Keller and 
rendered her much aid in the preparation of her books for publication, 
In 1890, when Dr Alexander Graham Bell was arranging for the establish- 
ment of the Volta Bureau in Washington, designed for the especial pur- 
pose of increasing and diffusing knowledge relating to the deaf, he selected 
Mr Hite as superintendent and placed him in charge of all plans for 
organizing the work. Mr Hitz really created the Volta Burean and re- 
mained in charge of it until hisdeath. He wasaman of liberal education, 
broad culture, fine artistic taste, generous and kindly disposition, and high 
Christian character. He was a clear, forcible writer, and the records of 
his life work are extensive and valuable, 
Grorce C. MAYNARD. 


Recent Exploration of Caverns in the Ozarks. — Early in May, the 
Department of Archeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
sent an expedition to Benton and Madison counties, Arkansas, to exitire 
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certain caverns that had been seen by Mr E. H. Jacobs, who had been 
sent on a preliminary trip through the White river country. Mr Jacobs 
reported the existence of more than thirty caverns within an area covering 
approximately eighty by forty miles. 

Dr Charles Peabody, the director, and Mr W. K. Moorehead, the 
curator of the department, spent five weeks in the field. From Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, they examined the country southward and eastward 
through a region never before visited by archeologists. Four caverns 
were explored, one of them in limestone and the rest in sandstone. “The 
largest, Kelley Cavern, is about seventy meters in extent, with an over- 
hang of thirty meters, while the bluff is about fifteen meters high. ‘The 
ashes in this cayern ranged from one to three meters in depth, requiring 
a force of from twelve to fifteen men for more than two weeks to remove 
them. 
The character of the cave material differs essentially from that found 
on the surrounding village sites. Shallow metates were numerous in the 
ashes of the caverns, thirty-seven having been found in Kelley Cavern 
alone, ‘The extreme scarcity of certain other artifacts in the region 
deserves mention. Only one or two grooved axes have been found; there 
are no celts, no slate ornaments or problematical forms, no grooved ham- 
mers, bo hematite implements, none of the spades and hoes common in 
the East and North, and only two pipes have been discovered in the entire 
region ; but everywhere in the fields are great quantities of chips, apawls, 
hammerstones, knives, and projectile points — larger numbers indeed than 
either Dr Peabody or Mr Moorehead ever saw in any other part of the 
United States. “The collection brought to Andover numbers about 1200 

The country is difficult of access, most of the caverns lying twenty to 
thirty miles from the nearest railway. The elevation ranges from 1z00 
to 1600 or 1700 feet. Judging from reports brought in by mountaineers 
there are many caverns in this region. These will be explored by 
Phillips Academy from time to time, permission having been obtained 
from the company which controls upward of 30,000 acres of land in the 
cavern country. 


Remarks on a Footnote to Mr R. H. Mathews’ Recent Paper. — 
Mr RB. H. Mathews asserts in his paper on Marriage and Descent in the 
Arranda, printed in the last issue of this magazine (page 98, note 4), 
that in my Ainship and Afarniage in Australia 1 have copied extensively 
from an old map of his and not acknowledged my indebtedness. 1 did 
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pot, as I shall show, need to copy from him; I[ did not in fact copy from 
him; and [ did not consult his map in preparing my own, ‘The curios, 
who wish for proof of this statement, may find it in the following facts; 

(1) The tables in my work (pp. 41-50) give the names of more than 
fifty tribes, not including those of the cight-class organization; Mr 
Mathews in the paper referred to mentions only twenty, (2) [ give the 
names of more than forty pairs of phratries; Mr Mathews gives but 
twelve. (3) My two maps show what is also given in my tables, that 
the boundaries of phratry and class organization are not always the same; 
Mr Mathews lumps phratnes and classes together. ‘These facts alone are 
sifficient to upset the charge against me. No one who will take the 
trouble to look at my third map will see much resemblance in it to that 
of Mr Mathews. 

My maps were based on the listsof the tribes given in the tables just 
mentioned; and, although Mr Mathews suggests a different view, there 
are few tribes whose location cannot be determined from the maps of Curr 
(1886), Roth (1898), Spencer and Gillen (1899 and 1904), Dr Howitt 
(1904), and others. 

Perhaps if Mr Mathews had been able to refer to these well-known 
authorities his map would have been more accurate. As a first attempt 
his map was a praiseworthy effort, though naturally lacking in detail. 
That the map of a later writer like myself should bear a general resem- 
blance to his own is not unnatural; but if Mr Mathews wishes to be re- 
puted a person of sound judgment he will refrain from making charges of 
plagiarism on such ludicrously insufficient grounds. 

I may add that in my map If the numbers viii and ix should be 
reversed. 

7 Corric st., 

Lospox, WC. 


NokTHCOTE W. THomas. 


School of American Archeology.— The Committee on American 
Archeology of the Archeological Institute of America has established a 
School of American Archeology with the following regulations : 

lL. The School of American Archeology is established to conduct the 
researches of the Institute in the American field and afford opportunities 
for field work and training to students of archeology. 

tl. The School will direct the expeditions of the local societies in 
their respective fields, maintain archeological researches in the various 
culture areas of the American continent, direct the work of fellows and 
collaborate with universities and other scientific organizations, both home 
and foreign, in the advancement of archeological research. 
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Lif. The School will afford to students opportunities for field experi - 
ence and training. No courses will be given which duplicate class in- 
struction offered by the universities. Students will be attached to field 
parties of the local societies, or to other expeditions under the direction 
of the School. Classes may be formed to proceed to any point where 
important archeological work is in progress for field sessions. 

IV. The committee on American archeology, consisting of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Institute and seven other members elected by 
the council, one each year for a term of seven years, shall be the manag- 
ing committee of the School; and the director of American archeology, 
appointed by the committee, shall be its executive officer.. The commit- 
tee is authorized to maintain fellowships, archeological stations, publica- 
tions, the various kinds of work herein provided for, and to raise funds 
for the support of the same. Its funds shall be held by the treasurer of 
the Institute and disbursed by him on the order of the chairman of the 
managing committee, approved by the president of the Institute. 

The managing committee consists of the following: Miss Alice C. 
Pletcher, chairman; Professor Franz Boas, Mr Charles FP. Bowditch, 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, Mrs John Hays Ham- 
mond, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, Dr Charles F. Lummis, and Pro- 
fessor F. W. Putnam, 

The Colorado Society of the Archeological Institute has commenced 
the excavation of the Cannonball ruins, in the McElmo drainage, Monte- 
zuma county, Colorado. This work is supported jointly by the Insti- 
tute’s School of American Archeology, the State University of Colorado, 
and the Colorado State Historical Society, and will be conducted under 
the supervision of the Institute's director of American archeology. The 

‘School also announces excavations in Utah, beginning June 1, and in 
Pajarito Park, New Mexico, beginning August 15, An expedition for 
the study of the Maya culture in Central America will take the field 
about December t. Properly qualified students will be admitted to all 
these expeditions. Application should be made to the director, Edgar 
L. Hewett, 1333 F street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Harvard Anthropological Society. — The Harvard Anthropological 
Society celebrated its tenth anniversary in May. The club was founded 
in 1898 mainly through the initiative of the late Dr Frank Russell and 
Mr Walter 5. Andrews. Its object ‘‘is the promotion of interest in the 
study of the natural history of man and of the history of human culture 
with special reference to its origins and primitive forms and to the general 
laws of its development."’ 
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‘The society is composed of undergraduates and graduates of Harvard 
University who are taking or have taken courses offered by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. ‘The officers, with the exception of the perma- 
nent secretary, are elected from the student body. Meetings open only 
to members are held every month during the college year, at which time 
papers are presented and discussed. The society thus furnishes a means 
of intercourse between the older and younger men which is not possible 
in any other way. 

During the first seven years of the history of the organization two or 
more public lectures were given under the auspices of the society each 
year. A different policy has been carried out during the last three years. 
Two dinners have been held annually with a special guest of honor who 
has delivered an address, These occasions have proved most profitable 
as well as enjoyable as many former members of the society have returned. 

The society numbers among its honorary members Professor F. W. 
Putnam, Miss Alice Fletcher, Mr C. P. Bowditch, Professor Franz Boas, 
and Professor A. C. Haddon, Among the speakers at the meetings of 
the club have been, in addition to the honorary members, Professor A. M. 
Lythgoe, Professor George F. Moore, Professor Leo Wiener, Professor 
A. L. Kroeber, Professor Marshall H. Saville, Mr Stewart Culin, Pro- 
fessor E. H. Nichols, Dr J. M- Bell, Professor John Murdoch, Professor 
G. H. Chase, and Mr E. B. Drew. A. M. T. 





Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.R.S., died at his residence, Pritwell, 
Berkhampstead, England, on May 3, in his cighty-fifth year. The son 
of Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, D.D., and Anne, daughter of Captain 
Thomas Dickinson, R.N., he was born at Britwell Court, Bucks, Novem- 
ber 17, 1823, and was educated at Market Bosworth School. In 1854 
Evans was elected honorary secretary of the Geological Society, which 
position he held for twenty years, He was treasurer of the Royal Society 
from 1878 to 1898, and president of many learned bodies, including 
the Geological Society, 1874-76 ; Anthropological Institute, 1577-79; 
Society of Antiquaries, 1885-92; Institute of Chemical Industry, 1892— 
93; British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1897-98 } 
Midland Institute, 1899, and Egypt Exploration Fund, 1899-1906. 
He was also a trustee of the British Museum ; chairman of the Society of 
Arts, rgoo—o1 ; high sheriff of Herts, 1881; vice-chairman or chairman 
of the Herts County Council, 1888-1905 ; chairman of Herts (Quarter 
Sessions, St Albans; chairman of the Lawes Agricultural Trust Com- 
mittee ; correspondent of the Institut de France, and honorary fellow of 
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Brasenose College, Oxford. Among his publications are: Jue Cafus of 
the Ancient Britains, 1864, Supplement, 1890; and The Ancient Bronze 
dmpiements of Great Britain and /reland, 1881. But it was by Evans’ 
Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 1872 (second edition, 1897), 
that he was best known to American students, some at least of whom 
regard itas the most noteworthy contribution ever made to the subject. 
Certain it is, this work has become a classic, appreciated no less by 
American archeologists than by their British confréres. Among Sir John 
Evans’ recreations was the collection of coins and antiquities, He was 
knighted in 1892 and was thrice marri¢d. 


John Walter Hastings was born on July 22, 1883, and died April 
26, tgo8, from injuries received in‘an accident on that day. He received 
the degree of A.B. from Harvard in rgo5 and A.M. in 1906. In the 
summer of 1904 he was one of the party of students from the University 
who, under Dr W. C. Farabee, made a tour on borseback through the 
Southwest; and in the summer of 1ge5 he made collections for the Pea- 
body Museum on the western coast of Iceland. In December, 1906, he 
was appointed ethnologist of the South American Expedition of the Pea- 
body Museum, and accompanied the expedition in that capacity in 1907, 
during which period the expedition spent considerable time in the Andean 
plateau of Peru and Bolivia and also, after crossing the Andes at an ele- 
vation of 16,500 feet, made explorations which covered nearly two thou- 
sand miles on the rivers Madre de Dios, Beni, and Marmoré, and their 
head waters. In September, 1907, Mr Hastings resigned, and returning 
to this country, occupied himself with literary work, He was a member 
of the American Anthropological Association, the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Harvard Travellers Club, and the Harvard Club of New York. 

Louis J. pe Minna. 

Corrections Concerning California Indians. — Owing to my absence 
in California when my article on The Distribution and Classification of 
the Mewan Stock of California’ was passing through the press | did not 
sec the proof, and as a consequence several typographic errors crept in, 
Three of these are of sufficient importance to need correction. 

On page 344, line 18, for “ Xo'-we-w-kon'-ne" read © A’o'-ne or 
Aete -ne.*" 

On page 353, line 8 from bottom, for  73o'-tew po-poor'’ read 
\ Tse-he-yo-me po-goot,"’ and add ** Al-/é'k-ye-me po-coot™ as an nddi- 
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tiona) rancheria in Pope valley. n line 13 of the same page acld ** /aA/- 
mok-po-goot,"' there having been two rtancherias in Middletown valley. 
This brings the number of villages of the 7iu/eyome wp to fifteen. 

On page 357, line 4, for “There is me doubt,"’ read ‘* There is 
doubt ''—the meaning being completely reversed. 

In a report of a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton published in the same volume (page 388, line 26), [ am made to say 
that certain songs were sung at intervals of eight days. My statement 
was that they were sung at intervals for eight days. 

C. Hant Meretam. 


Philippine Arrow Poisons. —Mr Raymond F, Bacon ( PAidippine 
journal of Science, i, no. 1, Feb. 1905) has conducted a series of 
experiments on Philippine arrow poisons and has found that the sap of 
Antiaris texicaria Lichen., identical with the Upas tree of Java, is. used 
on blowgun arrows by the Tagbanua of San Antonio bay, near the 
southern end of Palawan. ‘The tribes of the northern part of Mindoro 
near Bulalacao extract the sap from this tree for poisoning arrows, Other 
animal poisons are prepared from fermented pineapple leaves, from Sunasia 
Amori Blanco, Lephopetaium toxicum Loher, and from Strophanthus Cum- 
ingtt D.C., but these have not yet been investigated. The Negritos of 
Bataan province are said to use the bark and sap of two trees, one of which 
is Diespyrus canomoi, and the other a tree called bicag ; but the former is 
only moderately toxic and the latter has not been identified. Mr Bacon 
has shown that o.oo! of a gram of the antiaris arrow poison will kill 500 
grams of animal in 30 minutes, so that one of the Taghanua blowgun darts 
bears enough poison to kill from too to 250 kilograms of animal in one 
hour. There is no recovery from the antiaris poison. 

Water Hovuau. 


Preservation of Mesa Verde Cliff Ruins. — In compliance with a 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, has gone to the Mesa Verde National 
Park, in Colorado, to take charge of the excavation and preservation of the 
cliff-dwellings there. His work for the present will be directed toward 
the so-called Spruce Tree House, which he will restore, before attempting 
the preservation of the Cliff Palace. The Cliff Palace is not only the 
finest but also the largest example of cliff-house architecture in our South- 
west. In the Cliff Palace, Dr Fewkes plans to excavate all the rooms and 
plazas to their floors, remove accumulated débris, repair the walls that are 
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in danger of falling, and put the ruin in such condition that a visitor may 
walk through the courts and rooms without obstruction. Dr Fewkes has 
gone to the Mesa Verde Park from the Casa Grande ruin, Pinal county, 
Arizona, where he has been at work during the winter season unearthing 
the remains of an extensive prehistoric settlement. 


Cornplanter Medal.— The third Cornplanter Medal for Iroquois 
Research was awarded February r8th last by the Cayuga County Histor- 
j¢al Society of Auburn, New York, to Dr David Boyle, of Toronto. 
The Cornplanter Medal is the only permanently endowed medal for 
ethnological investigation in America, and is given biennially to one of 
four classes of workers — ethnologists, historians, artists, and philanthro- 
pists. “The first strike of the medal was awarded to Gen. Jahn S. Clark, 
one of the foremost students of the history of the Iroquois. ‘The second 
was awarded to Rev. William M, Beauchamp, whose contributions to 
Iroquois ethnology and archeology are well known. The medal is now 
given to Dr Boyle in recognition of his ethnological and archeological 
researches of the Canadian Iroquois, the results of which have been pub- 
lished largely in the Annual Archeological Reports to the Minister of 
Education of Canada. 

Dr Hamilton Rice, of Boston, who has returned from an eighteen 
months’ trip to the headwaters of the Rio Negro, in Colombia, has given 
to the Peabody Museum of Harvard University a valuable collection of 
ethnological material which he obtained from the natives of the region 
around the upper Uaupes river, The collection includes dance costu mes, 
feather headdresses, rattles, whistles, drums, and other paraphernalia 
used in their dances and ceremonies, blowguns with poisoned arrows, 
ordinary bows and arrows, ceremonial staffs used for carrying the heads 
of the enemy, and various household objects such as wooden seats, ham- 
mocks, baskets, etc. 

THe preliminary program of the Sixteenth International Congress of 
Americanists to be held at Vienna, September 9 to rg, has been issued by 
the committee of organization, of which Herm Regierungsrat Franz 
Heger (1. Burgring 7, Vienna) is the general secretary, A number of 
American students have already submitted the titles of papers. Dr Franz 
Boas has been appointed official delegate to the Congress to represent the 
Smithsonian Institution, and at the suppestion of the Institution the fol. 
lowing have been named as delegates on the part of the United States 
Government: Professor Franz Boas, Professor Marshall H. Saville, Dr 
George Grint MacCurdy, Dr Charles Peabody, and Dr Paul Haupt, 
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Tue Athens correspondent of the London 7imes reports that two 
archeological discoveries of considerable importance have been made. 
The excavations carried out in the Altis or sacred precincts of Olympia, 
near the great altar of Zeus, under the superintendence of Professor 
Dérpield, have resulted in the discovery of interesting remains of the 
Neolithic period, including house-vessels and implements: ‘Thus it ts 
evident that Olympia was a place of buman habitation more than two 
thousand years before Christ, In Sparta the members of the British 
School have brought to light a large number of interesting terri-cotta 
figurines of the fifth century &, c. 

THe Journal of the American Medical Association quotes an announce: 
ment to the effect that the German authorities have organized a central 
institute at Hamburg to train officials for the German colonies and pro- 
tectorates, and to centralize all the scientific and economic efforts on 
behalf of the colonies. In order to keep the institution in close touch 
with commercial interests, three members of the chamber of commerce 
are delegated to act as an advisory board in all questions that may arise, 
and as the intermediary between the institute and the senate commission. 
Among the chairs to be organized will be one devoted to ethnology. 

THe Société d' Anthropologie de Paris has divided the Godard prize 
equally between Dr Rivet for his contributions to the ethnology of Ecuador, 
and Mr R. H. Mathews for his studies of the Australian aborigines, and 
has awarded a medal to Lieutenant Luis Desplagnes for his work Le Piafeaw 
central nigérien. ‘The Society has awarded its Bertillon prize to Dr Lang- 
let, director of the Ecole de Médecine of Reims, for his noteworthy 
work published at Reims in 1go5 under the title Za population de Vitry- 
le- Francois et gon arondissement, 

Proressorn Marsnaut, H. Savitte has departed for Ecuador where 
he will devote part of the summer in continuation of his archeological 
work for the George G. Heye Expedition. Dr 5S. A. Barrett is on his 
way to the same field, where for the next year he will conduct ethnological 
investigations among the little-known tribes included within the southern 
limits of the region which the Heye Expedition proposes eventually to 
cover. 

Ir 1s a pleasure to announce that Anthropology has gained another 
step in the University of Minnesota at Minneapolis, the name of the 
department having been changed from Department of Sociology to 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Professor Samuel G. Smith 
has been selected to take charge of sociology, with Professor Samuel N, 
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Reep as assistant in elementary sociology, thus permitting Dr Albert 
Ermest Jenks to devote his entire time to instruction in anthropology. 

Te Martin White studentship of 1oo, at London University, lately 
vacated by Mr Gerald Camden Wheeler, B.A., has been extended to him 
for 4 further period of one year, in order to enable him to accompany Dr 
Rivers to the Solomon islands for the purpose of investigating the sociology 
of a mother-right community. This extension was rendered possible by 
the generosity of Mr Martin White in offering to provide a further sum 
of / roo for the purpose. 

Proressok A. L. Krorser, of the University of California, has re- 
turned from an ethnological visit to the Mohave Indians of Arizona and 
California. His investigations continued previous studies of the my- 
thology, rituals, and music of the tribe. A survey of nearly three hundred 
shellmounds on the northern shores of San Francisco bay has recently been 
completed by the department of anthropology of the University. 

By proclamation of the President (April 16) under the authority of 
section 2 of an Act for the Preservation of American Antiquities, approved 
June 5, 1906, the following have been established as national monuments: 
Chaco Cafion, New Mexico (extensive prehistoric ruins); Gila Cliff 
Dwellings, New Mexico; Montezuma Castle, Arizona; Tonto, Arizona 
(ruins of cliff-dwellings). 

De Epwarp ANTHONY Srirzka, professor of general anatomy at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and a member of the American 
Anthropological Association, has been elected a member of the American 
Philosophical Society, 

Tue German emperor has presented Professar Dérpfeld, head of the 
German Archeological Institute at Athens, with a sum of $1,000 for the 
purpose of commencing excavations on the site of the ancient Pylos, 

_ Te Second International Archeological Congress will hold its meet- 
ing at Cairo, Egypt, at the Latin Easter, in 1909, ‘The congress will be 
opened under the presidency of the Khedive, 

WE regret to record the death, on July 7, 01 Joel Chandler Harris, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, celebrated as the author of the “Uncle Remus" 
storits, 

Tue Harvard Corporation has confirmed the appointment of Herbert 

oseph Spinden as Austin teaching fellow in anthropology for the ensuing 

Mr C. H. Reap, keeper of British and medieval antiquities in the 
British Museum, has been elected president of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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TATTOOING — ORIENTAL AND GYPSY 
By A, T. SINCLAIR 
INTRODUCTION 

Many years ago while investigating Oriental Gypsies | found 
that tattooing was one of their principal and characteristic occu- 
pations, and that nearly all of the common people in Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Arabia, Egypt, and at least parts of Persia were tattooed, 
and so in Egypt were many of the rich, The most of this tattooing 
is done by the Gypsies. They are the experts. Wherever the 
Bedouin go there go the Gypsies (Vawar), who also do their 
tattooing. 

In all these countries tattooing is a very old custom, going back 
to the most ancient times, Some of the oldest cunciform inscrip- 
tions discovered in Babylon show it to have been then and there a 
common practice. It was a custom among the old Hebrews which 
Moses prohibited by his Law. A Persian in Susa tattooed the 
head of a slave, first shaving his head, After the hair had grown 
out again to conceal the message, he sent him to warn his friend 
Aristagorus of the treachery of Persia. It was the general practice 
of the Phenicians and other Semites. So the custom is ancient in 
Egypt. The early Christians tattooed themselves with religious 
devices. The practice has persisted and continued in all the above 
mentioned countries down to the present time. 

Since the Vawar are the professional tattooers there now, the 
question arises, How long have they been such? Did they bring 
any peculiar designs, processes, or tattooing customs with them, or 
simply adopt in each country the devices popular and a trade they 
361 
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found lucrative? With the hope of perhaps throwing some light 
on such questions, for years I have carefully studied tattooing in 
all countries where Gypsies are now found, and considered also 

Mr H. H. Risley (now Sir Herbert) wrote me, August 28, 1902, 
that the subject was new in India and they had just taken up its 
study. He also suggested that a comparison of Hindu tattooing 
with Gypsy might lead to interesting results ; the tattooing in India at 
least often is performed by a Gypsy-like class. The fascination of 
the subject and the suggestions of so many have led me to fo into 
it broadly and generally. It is beset with many difficulties. There 
is no comprehensive work on tattooing, and very little has been 
written on it as to the Western Orient, or India. 


I.— THe Westers Orntent 

It is an old custom for Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem to be 
tattooed there with some religious symbol, their name, or initials, 
and the date of their pilgrimage. The Armenian word for a 
pilgrim is mahdest! (mak death, dest 1 saw). Hence this name is 
applied to a tattoo mark done in Jerusalem. It is also spoken 
milkst, mitkdist, mikdst. Since such pilgrims are practically the 
only Armenians tattooed, it has become the ordinary and indeed 
only word for tattoo mark in Armenian, Occasionally an Ar- 
menian ts seen who when a boy had a dot or a minute cross made 
on his hand, but hardly one in a hundred. Even then, however, 
he calls it maidesi. The Armenian women as well as men make 
this pilgrimage and are all tattooed there in the same way. Ihave 
examined more than a hundred such devices, which they always 
show with pride as it is considered a great honor to be a Mahdesi. 
And they gladly explain the details and significance of the designs, 
why and where they were made, and often give traditions about 
the origin, reasons, and antiquity of the practice. Such pilgrims 
are entitled to be called Mahdesi John, Jacob, etc., as the name 

The pious duty of every good Moslem is to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and many also go to Medina. Thousands go every 
year and from all parts of the Mohammedan world, even from Tur- 
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kestan, India, and the Far East. So here as at Jerusalem it is now 
as for centuries the custom for all pilgrims to be tattooed, with the 
date of pilgrimage, name or initials, and holy devices. Some Afri- 
cans whose skin is too dark to show tattooing have three gashes 
made on the right cheek, which were the tribe mark of Mahomet 
and were borne by him on his cheek. 

such a Moslem pilgrim is called in Turkish -faj¥’, and this word 
applied hence to such tattooing made in Mecca is now the only 
word for any tattoo mark. Sometimes | have seen a spot at the 
root of the thumb of a Turk made when a boy, but he always still 
applied the word Aaj to it. It is contrary to the Koran to be tat- 
tooed, and as the Turks are very strict Mohammedans few are 
marked otherwise, 

In Arabic the word for tattoo mark is da'gga, the root of which 
means “striking,” It is often pronounced da"d, or da'éa. The 
common people, who are usually the only ones tattooed, know 
of no other word. There are many other words given in Arabic 
lexicons, as maser, mark or brand ; wes/rm, ind, etc., some of which 
are literary, but they are not used as "tattoo" by the people, 

An Arab pilgrim to Mecca is styled A/a jj, or Aaj7, and so are 
his tattoo devices imprinted there. 

When asked why they allow themselves to be so marked simply 
for ornament as so many Moslems are, their answer is: “ Before 
entering Paradise we shall be purified by fire and all these marks 
wil! disappear |" 

I have examined the tattoo devices on many hundreds of Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabs.as well as other Orientals, heard their stories 
as to who did it, why, where, the meaning of the designs and the 
traditions, With them often it is a matter of importance, and they 
aré much interested in the subject. Many of them had traveled in 
other countries, and everywhere noticed the amount of tattooing, 
the devices, and the operators. Lane in his admirable work, Mar- 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, speaks of tattooing 
called daké as common among the lower classes in Egypt, and 
states it is performed by Gypsy women. A few other writers have 
cursorily remarked that some Bedouins or other Arabs were tat- 
tooed. But I have never seen any publication which gave infor- 
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mation of the fact that all the lower orders in the above named 
districts were tattooed or that it was done by Gypsies. Even 
Wuttke, Joest, and others who had carefully studied the general 
subject evidently were not aware of these facts as to the Western 
Onent. Some Europeans who have lived there I find know about 
it just as the natives all do. But most of them never notice such 
things, or if they do can give no particulars. There are, of course, 
almost innumerable books written about these countries. 

Here we have an important, pregnant fact: An immense terri- 
tory populated hy millions in which all the poorer class are tattooed, 
and every person generally with many devices, and particularly the 
women on many parts of the body, Very few writers have even 
alluded to any tattooing, and few Europeans know the facts, This 
neglect by authors to mention the matter and give full details Aere 
is an important consideration to be kept in mind when considering 
the subject in other parts of the world, 

The difficulties of the most distinguished experts in learning the 
full, accurate particulars are illustrated well by Marquardt, Die 7ato- 
unrung (etc,) in Samoa (1899). He tells us (p. 7) that Prof von 
Luschan examined the devices on a troupe of Samoans, consisting 
of about thirty men and twenty-seven women in Berlin, whom 
he deseribed in his Seitrag sur AKentniss der Tatewirung in Samoa 
(1897). His conclusions were that “not one of the women was 
tattooed in the ald fashion."" Marquardt found however that sev- 
enteen of them were so marked, but on parts of the body covered 
by clothing. Later Marquardt made a special study of the whole 
subject in Samoa, and discovered that even now all the men and 
sixty to seyenty percent of the women are still tattooed most clabo- 
rately in the ancient fashion. ‘This is directly contrary to what 
had been supposed to be the fact. 

So George Turner in his Nineteen Years in Polynesia, and Jahn 
B, Stair in Old Samoa, most excellent works, do not mention any 
tattooing of women. 

Many similar examples can be piven of careful writers who have 
failed to mention tattooing at all, or give an entirely wrong impres- 
sion about peoples all of whom were tattooed, 

Some writers, as General Robley as to New Zealand, have 
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drawn the conclusion that because tattooing was not mentioned by 
writers at a certain epoch the custom did not then exist. 

Wuttke remarks simply that according tao R. Brown the Haida 
Indians tattoo the arms, hands, and backs. Now we know the Hai- 
da tattooing was the most elaborate and elegant in America, and all 
Were tattooed, and all over the body. 

Careful study, however, will often disclose full facts even from 
very meager details, If we know “no man will marry a Polynesian 
girl unless she have a small! triangle tattooed on her person at 
puberty,” and that all children of such an unmarked woman are 
killed, we may be sure all women there are tattooed, If the Dakota 
believed that the ghosts of none of them could travel the ghost road 
in safety unless they had a tattoo device on their forehead or wrist, 
it is certain that all Dakota had this mark. When we find in any 
region a few belonging to all classes, high and low, tattooed beau- 
tifully and extensively by professionals, it indicates.a careful cultiva- 
tion of the art, and a very general practice. 

This is not the place to consider these points at length, But 
the almost universal and extensive practice of this art in the West- 
ern Onent, facts known to so few, makes an admirable illustration, 
Again, it is a question worthy of thought whether the practice has 
not been widely spread from here and India (where. tattooing is 
general) to the Farther East and Africa, Arabs and Indians and 
their culture for thousands of years have visited and influenced 
very distant countries. We find it in words: “ Kafir,” “* Moro,” 
“ Buddhist,” in musical instruments and so many other things. 

In the Western Orient it is the common tradition that tattooing 
is a. Very ancient custom and that the mark set upon Cain was a 
tattoo mark which protected him. But why from the surrounding 
hostile tribes ? 

Herodotus, 1, 113, tells us that “a slave who escaped to the 
temple of Hercules in Egypt and was tattooed there could not be 
retaken by his master." Some marks seem to have been a protection. 

Nearly all the tattooed individuals I have examined stated that 
the Gypsies do the tattooing even in Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina. 
A large number of the better class of Orientals not themselves tat- 
tooed, confirm this statement. Boys and girls and sometimes 
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adults make simple and rude figures, but it is clear that the good 
work is most of it done by Gypsies. The universal assertion has 
been made that all pilgrims to Jerusalem, Mecca, and Medina are 
tattooed in those cities and by the Vatwar. 

Thevenot relates that on his visit to Jerusalem in 1658 they 
were all tattooed, as was the custom of all pilgrims. So Godard 
(1862) speaks of a Russian Grand Duke tattooed there. Joest and 
others mention two kings and kaisers and other princes who felt 
bound to follow the custom of all pilgrims. 

A large proportion of our naval officers at some time visit Jeru- 
salem, and I have never been-able to hear of one who did not con- 
form to the usual custom. One petty officer, a first-class yeoman, 
was the only exception. He told me that he should have been but 
did not have time. So the Moslems who had been in Mecca or 
Medina, all were tattooed there and insisted everybody else was. 
suspect, however, that many of the better class of Turks do not 
permit any such marks to be made on them. 

Many of the Mahdesi Armenians were indignant at the sug- 
gestion that they would allow a “ Gypsy dog" to touch them. But 
the sly Gypsies, some are Christians and some are Moslems, and 
very often conceal their identity and deny they are Gypsies. They 
do that everywhere. The general assertion and I think the fact is 
that Gypsies do the sacred tattooing. ‘This view is confirmed by 
most if not all of the intelligent non-tattooed Orientals | have 
questioned about it 

Oriental Gypsies themselves are tattooed when it is the custom 
generally in the Fast. Some Gypsies in Van are, But the Euro- 
pean Gypsies are never tattooed, Hence their tattooing is an easy 
mode of identifying Oriental Gypsies who are often seen in all parts 
of Europe and America. 


I]. — Civinizep Nations 
The extent of tattooing among the peoples of Europe and North 
America is much greater than is generally realized, Gypsies are 
found in all this territory sometimes as now belonging in the differ- 
ent countries, and sometimes as wanderers from elsewhere. ‘These 
facts have led me for many years to investigate this tattooing in the 
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various countries by a personal examination of the marks on people 
tattooed, and by inquiries. The only countries in which I have been 
able to learn that Gypsies have practised the art are Greece, Italy, 
and Sweden. 

In Greece the sailors seen in the Pirzeus are generally tattooed. 
I have seen a few Greeks who have been marked when ia the army 
with military devices, as two cannon crossed, a wreath around them, 
etc., but it is not a general practice among Greek soldiers. Often 
prisoners tattoo one another as a pastime in the jails. Among the 
Greeks generally however there is very little of it, Often bands of 
Oriental Gypsies are seen in Greece as showmen, etc., and some- 
times these offer to and do tattoo some of the peasants. Indeed some 
country people know the Arab word for tattoo mark, da ka, They 
call these Gypsies Syrid'ai. The ordinary Greek work for tattoo- 
mark is photographia (gwreypayia), or md rka (wdoxa). Some- 
times sr/f (ovdy), scar, and sfmra, mark, are used. 

In Italy, the sailors, porters, etc., in Naples are very generally 
tattooed. Prisoners everywhere there often are marked by each 
other in prison, just as in Greece. Otherwise, and except those 
marked at Loreto, among many hundreds I have not found one tat- 
tooed south of Lombardy. The statements of all have been that, ex- 
cept as above, Italians do not practise the custom, All are familiar 
with these Arab Gypsies, who often appear at country fairs, and 
wander about, and occasionally tattoo a “reckless youth." Some 
of them had seen this done. The Italian words are refratte (picture), 
marco (mark), segno (sign), devestone (devotion), fafvaggio. I have 
usually heard refratte, marco, and devostone. 

Among the two hundred Italian fisherman (mostly Sicilians 
from Messina, Palermo, Catania, etc.) in Boston, not one is tattooed. 
Lombroso states that there is more in Piedmont and Lombardy 
where the Keltic element is greater, It is also said that the prac- 
tice was formerly general in the Piedmontese army. 

The Scandinavian (Sweden, Norway, and Denmark) deep-water 
sailors are certainly ninety percent of them tattooed. It is the 
tradition among them that the custom is very ancient. One old 
sea captain stated that his grandfather, also a sea captain, had told 
him the same. Other Scandinaviats never use the practice and can 
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very rarely give the Swedish word fatwé'ra, for it. Still, one 
Swedish clergyman when a young man had once acted as interpre- 
ter in North Sweden when one of these Arab Gypsies was arrested, 
since both knew some German. And he sawa young Swede tat- 
tooed by this band. The Gypsies themselves were all much tat- 
tooed and were called by the Swedes 4ra’pi. He had frequently 
seen similar bands giving shows in the country places under the 
former King, ‘who was a jolly old soul and allowed. such things 
more than now,” 

It is clear the Gypsies practise this art in Europe only to a 
trifling extent. It is not-a trade of European Gypsies, except per- 
haps in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and somewhat in the Balkan 
peninsula, 

All British sailors practically are tattooed. Such is the uni- 
versal testimony from extensive inquiries. It is the rule to write 
down ina British consul’s book a description of all sailors who visit 
the office, and note and describe all tattoo marks. An inspection 
of this book at the Boston office showed only thirty-three percent 
tattooed. The vice-consul in charge courteously told me of the de- 
vices in the Philippines and Japan where he had been forseveral years, 
and also of the many British soldiers he had seen tattooed in Bur- 
mah. In going out I met six sailors inthe entrance hall. Ali were 
tattooed, and some most elaborately on arms, chest, back, and legs— 
one by Lee the Philadelphia artist. Like every British sailor I have 
found in America they insisted all had some device. They gave as 
a reason why so many were not so described in the consul’s book: 
“They do not like to tell about it." This incident is of little mo- 
ment except as illustrating the fact that such records do not disclose 
the real facts, Some of these sailors had been in the East, and 
like those of other nations were aware that Gypsies are numerous 
and do the tattooing in Egypt and Syria. Several had been tat- 
tooed there by them, and exhibited such designs. 

Just as nearly all our naval officers are tattooed in Jerusalem or 
Japan, so are most of the officers of the British and German and 
some other navies. This statement probably does not apply to the 
French and Italian officers from my inquiries. 
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Of the American man-of-war's men certainly ninety percent are 
tattooed. The same is true of our deep-water sailors, and largely 
true of the “coasters "' and marines. Landsmen think it makes 
“sea-dogs " of them, and soon submit to the practice, One brave 
old sea captain, a gallant soldier through our Civil War and some 
years in the navy, was not operated on because, as he laughingly 
said, “it hurtstoo much.” Another, a petty officer in the navy, was 
not, because when he enlisted a friend showed him a device on his 
own arm, and warned him, “ My boy, thatis the blackguard's mark ; 
never let them put it on you.” A few, for one or another, 
abstain from the practice, But the custom, example, the ridicule of 
shipmates, the anxiety “to show nerve,” as a pastime, or some- 
thing causes nearly all our navy and deep-water sailors to bear some 
tattoo marks, This is true of the British, French, German, Scandi- 
navian, Italian, and most European navies. I have examined the 
devices on many hundreds of such sailors, and they always insisted 
all have some device. 

As to American fishermen, at the present time of those who 
sail from Boston, Cape Cod, and vicinity, comparatively few bear 
devices. They usually estimate the number at ten percent. It is 
not popular with them. Many of those with designs had it done 
when on foreign voyages, or coasting. My own inquiries and ob- 
servations tend to confirm this estimate. 

A story is current among the marines * that a millionairess has 
offered fifty dollars to any marine who has served two terms of en- 
listment without being tattooed, and not one yet has been able to 
claim the prize.’ 

The ancient Britons were so elaborately covered with devices 
pricked into their skins that they abstained from clothing which 
would conceal these ornaments. C2sar and several other Roman au- 
thorsso state, The early Christians in England bore holy devices to 
suchan extent that a council in Northumberland, 757 a. v., prohibited 
the practice. The old Irish monks tattooed. It has been supposed 
by some that British tattooing is a relic of the old custom reinforced 
and made popular among sailors by the discovery of the South 
Seas and the notoriety of Prince Jolly and other tattooed men 
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exhibited in Europe. Some have thought it was a characteristic of 
the Keltic race. It is most common in that part of Italy where 
there is the most Keltic blood. 

Probably there is more tattooing (apart from sailors) in France 
than in any other country in Europe. The French word is ¢afow- 
agé, Large numbers of French soldiers as well! as sailors are so 
marked, Soarea very large proportion of the artisans and mechanics 
in Paris and other French cities, and it isa common fashion among the 
gnsettes, It is alsoa common practice in the mountainous district of 
Auvergne. The charcoal dealers of Paris are Auvergnats, and are 
tattooed, The artisans have as devices the tools of their trade, asa 
butcher, a cleaver and knife crossed; a cooper, a barrel; carpenter, 
a saw and hammer, etc. Lacassagne and Lombroso take the view 
that it is confined mostly to the criminal classes. These certainly 
are prone to it, but my researches convince me that Joest is right 
when he states that it is by no means confined to criminals but is 
widespread among many others. 

How much there is in this theory that tattooing in England, 
France, and northern Italy isa survival of an old Keltic custom is 
dificult to determine, It may be true. 

In Germany, omitting the sailor class, the practice is in most 
districts not used. Joest states the same but that in parts of central 
and southern Germany a good deal is seen on the streets and at the 
public baths. I have found that in Saxony, Hessen Cassel, etc., 
very Many artisans are tattooed justasin France, and many soliiers ; 
and that the tradition among them is that it has been handed down 
for centuries. Very probably itisan old guild custom. The devices 
of the French and German landsmen are coarse, rough, and unat- 
tractive. Jafowrung ts the German word; also Tatvirung, and 
Tatfourung. 

It should be noticed that in Astrakhan Russia the artisans are 
also tattooed in the same way with their tools of trade, The custom 
seems to be unknown in Russia generally, except among sailors, 
The Russian word is fatvtreni?' niye. 

Glick thinks that the tattooing of all the Christian girls in a certain 
district of Bosnia and Herzegovina with sacred designs may have 
originated in the desire of the Catholic clergy to prevent conversion 
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to Islamism. Many of the men, however, also have devices. It 
may be a survival of the early Christian custom which has happened 
to persist here. In this very region tattooing was.a general practice 
long before the Christian era, and it may be a relic of this. The 
prohibition of the Koran would easily account for its absence among 
the Moslems, Still in the whole region and Albania some bear 
devices. 

Many Spanish sailors | have met were tattooed. The Spanish 
words are piniura, picadura, fatiagee. 

There is no apparent influence of the Gypsies on European tat- 
tooing, cither in patterns, style, or general appearance. 


[1].— Tarrooinc in. AMERICA 

In America the practice appears to be increasing. During the 
Civil War very few of our soldiers were tattoved. Seventy-five 
percent of the 26th U.S. Volunteer Infantry, a Massachusetts 
regiment, were tattooed, and before they left for the Philippines. In 
many large cities, as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Portland, 
are professional artists who earn their living by tattooing. From 
their accounts they have very numerous patrons, Not infrequently 
the newspapers contain articles on the new “fad among fashion- 
able young ladies, Sometimes even the names of ladies high tn 
the social scale and a sketch of their tattooed arms are given. 

Large numbers are operated upon by electricity in dime muse- 
ums. Within the last seven years it has become a fashion among 
the trainsmen of the Maine Central Railroad. In one small dis- 
trict in Nova Scotia some time ago, nobody was tattooed. An old 
sailor came there to live and within a year five hundred men bore 
the devices of his art. The Pege visited the mouth of the Lena 
on the Siberian coast where the natives were astonished at the tat- 
tooing on the sailors’ arms, an art unknown to them, but which 
they much admired. The author describing this, suggests: “ The 
next visitors will probably find a tattooed colony here and wonder 
if they invented it themselves!" The number in the United States 
who do it as boys, or for a lark, or have their mame or initials to 
identify them, is considerable, much greater than those suspect who 
have not made a careful and extended study. 
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The practice is rather growing in the civilized world and cer- 
tainly is not diminishing in India or the Western Orient. Many 
Europeans who visit or live in Japan or Burmah seem captivated by 
the artistic work and bring home elaborate designs imprinted on 
their bodies. The beauty and clegance of some of this work is 
marvelous, 

Thirty or-forty years ago I saw the celebrated Greek who was 
beautifully tattooed in Burmah, His whole body except the soles 
of his feet was literally covered with devices; all rather small, but 
the minute and accurate details of every figure were wonderful: 
serpents, lizards, dragons, birds, flowers, animals, in short almost 
évery conceivable pattern somewhere. He was exhibiting in Boston 
with Barnum’s circus. I visited him several times, and had long 
talks with him, felt of his arms, legs, body, and did my utmost to 
detect the imposture I believed it must be. Then I knew little about 
tattooing: Thad heard much of Barnum’s humbugs, and supposed 
this was another. The marvelous story of his captivity by Tartars 
with three others, all of whom died under the operation, added to my 
suspicions, I remember him well now. He was a rather large, 
well-built man who posed on a stand, or barrel, taking artistic pos- 
tures when the circus orator described his adventures, The orator 
always ended his oration with “ And he is always much admired by 
all the ladies," which was sure to “ bring down the house." He 
was dressed simply with a breech-cloth, and an immense solitaire 
diamond ring which flashed as he gracefully and affectedly handled 
a cigarette. His hair was worn in long braids, curled and fastened on 
the top of his head. His true history has been given subsequently 
by Fletcher, Joest,"and others. He evidently had himself tattooed 
in. Burmah for the purpose of exhibition. 

Seven years ago, in studying jugglers’ tricks, | met at Austin and 
Stone's Museum, Boston, an American juggler and his wife. She 
was an Indian woman, bor in Indian Territory. Her whole body, 
legs, and arms were covered with devices, rather small and of all 
sorts. She was exhibited as the most artisticand elaborate work 
of the North American Indian ever done! They had been all over 
Europe and the United States, and had learned French and German 
abroad. She told me that she had been tattooed for exhibition and 
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that they had been very successful. Her part was to perform In- 
dian jugglers’ tricks and also to pose as an Indian prophetess and 
mind-reader! The work was plainly only the best class of the Am- 


erican artists. 


IV.— General. ExTent oF THE Practice 

Tattooing has a strange fascination for the crowds who frequent 
such museums, and for the common man; also for many of the 
better and educated classes, as well as savages. This fact, appar- 
ent to~lay, may explain the wide spread of the practice. Whether 
it be the natives at the mouth of the Lena; a quiet Nova Scotia 
town, Long Branch beach, a large American city, Jerusalem, 
Japan, or the Philippines, the civilized man as well as the savage 
seems to be fascinated by the idea. It is said that there is no tat- 
tooing in Central Asia, and that it was unknown to the ancient 
Aryans. Itwas in vogue among the ancient Chinese and Koreans, 
but neither practise it now except in southwestern China and as a 
punishment. After the last Taiping insurrection the surviving rebels 
were so marked to identify them in case of another uprising. The 
women in the Chinese island Hainan are elaborately tattooed, The 
Chinese have no special word for it, but use A/f ting dal or Ao m-do"'; 
picture, si@-vd, hand mark, etc. They say it is “bad luck." 

Some Chinese books state that when the Chinese first visited 
Japan it was inhabited by “tattooed savages." The pictures 
of the old mythical Japanese heroes often represent them as 
tattooed. The Geisha girls were formerly all tattooed, but none 
of them are now, Grooms, jinnksha men, and some others of 
the lower classes in Japan did tattoo, and do at the present time, 
perhaps not so much as formerly, but still the practice is very com- 
mon in spite of the efforts of the government to stop it. The com- 
mon Japanese word is /id'ri-md'na, carving mark. Bwesii'n, another 
word, reminds one of the old Chinese word venchz#, or vensin, tat- 
tooed-man, 

The Aino, the supposed aborigines of Japan, employ the prac- 
tice. All the married women have a moustache, and the lips blue 
and other devices. Many of the men also bear designs. 

It was the universal custom among the Tungus, Koryaks, 
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Chukchi,-and Siberian Eskimo. It was common, at least, in Sag- 
halin and Kamchatka, and universal across the Aleutian islands, 
King island, and the Diomedes, and among all the Eskimo to 
Greenland. To some extent at least, it was general among nearly 
all the tribes of North America, It existed on the Isthmus, in 
Mexico and the Antilles, was in “full swing” in ancient Yucatan, 
and was practised in ancient Peru, and by very many tribes all over 
South America, even in Patagonia. Among some tribes of both 
Nerth and South America it is certain that the whole body was 
universally covered with elaborate designs. 

Probably the old Japanese were all tattooed. At all events we 
findl in Japan today the art elaborate and elegant. Going south 
to Formosa the bodies of all Formosan belles are most beautifully 
embroidered with artistic designs — flowers, fishes,etc. The highly 
developed state of the art was universal certainly among the men 
in Burmah and Siam, and at least very commonin Annam. Among 
some Philippine tribes it was and is elaborate. The thousands of 
Pacific islanders tattoo. All the Polynesian tongues stretching 
from Madagascar to the Sandwich islands have one origin, The 
canoe voyagers starting from Farther India gradually extended their 
voyages from one island to another as far as Easter island and 
Hawaii, Did they sail beyond? They took their language with 
them, and many evidences tend to show the custom of tattooing. 

The English word faffeo is derived from the Polynesian word 
fafan, common to all the dialects. The root fa teans “to strike.” 
By a common rule of Polynesian frequentative reduplication. this 
becomes éafa. The syllable #, which conveys the idea of pricking, 
isadded, making fafax. Often another ¢a is prefixed to distinguish 
itfrom a word fafan having a different sipnificance. So we have 
tatatau, or tatan = our tattoo, which first appeared in English in 
Captain Cook's Voyages, 1770. He seems not to have known this 
word before he heard it in the Pacific, but employed the term “ prick- 
ing” He spelled it “tattow,” which he may have pronounced 6, 
or a, hardly i (oo). The word #a#én, or fadoo, came with it. Dur- 
ing the operation a man was under faéy. These two are said to be 
the only Polynesian words in the English language. Since, this 
word fatfoo has been adopted m many other European tongues, 
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In Natchez and Muskhogee ta also means “to strike.” The 
English word fattoo (but with a different origin) is used for the 
taps of adrum. In some Polynesian dialects fafa becomes faa, 
almost exactly the Arabic da'a, the root of which is * striking." 
This Arab @ in ai'ud becomes in Spanish aiid, in English /tie. 

There can be no possible connection between these languages. 
The example however illustrates the danger of drawing inferences 
of a common ongin from coincidences of words, customs, etc. 

The Melanesian tongues are supposed by some to have the 
Same origin as the Polynesian, The Papuan and Australian are 
plainly from a different source. 

In the Australian the skin is so dark that tattooing does not 
show well, therefore the practice of raised scars (manta, akotto) 
was employed, and was elaborate, but coarse, and universal. The 
Papuans (New Guinea) use both forms, color and scars (cicatrices), 
and both are generally and largely practised. 

Some of the minute Papuan devices which form the larger de- 
signs are identical with those of distant Polynesian islands. The 
Australian word adetty, or &effo, is also found as the name of Poly- 
nesian tattooing, where the instrument is also called éurre, 

The elegant and universal New Zealand form was termed make, 
The art was highly developed and in general use in Borneo. It is 
said that in Java and Sumatra, where the native skins are very 
dark, no form of tattooing is practised. 

The custom in some of its forms is or has been general, and 
with a very large number of peoples universal all over Africa. 
When the skins are too dark to show colors, scarification is used. 
Tattooing popularly and often in literature includes penetration of 
the skin by cuts or burns, without dyes as well as with them, and 
iS a convenient general term for the four methods: pricking or 
scarring in indelible ink, soot, etc., both of which leave the 
skin smooth; inserting these in cuts, as in New Zealand, thus 
making a rough surface; and the raised scars of Australia kept 
open for months by irritating substances, earth, etc., so as to leave 
finally a wide elevated scar one quarter inch high or more. All 
along the northem coast of Africa— Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
in Morocco — the practice is almost as general as in Egypt. So it 
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is in Abyssinia, the Galla country, Soudan, all through the heart 
of Africa. Even among the Boers and Zulus in South Africa, who 
call it skara, there is a very large use of the practice. The Zulu 
laborers seen in Cape Town have from one to three gashes several 
inches long on their cheeks. These are said to be tribe marks, 
A few only of the most savage, remote, and degraded tribes are 
reported without the custom. 

The extent of the practice in India has not generally been un- 
derstood. Accounts of the Nilgherry Hill tribes have been pub- 
lished, showing elaborate designs, and that all women mus? be 
marked; and also about some other half-savage tribes in India. 
But educated Europeans who have lived there do not seem to be 
aware of the fact that tattooing is general. My investigations and 
inquiries from many Hindus and Europeans of the poorer orders 
who grew up there as boys led me to think such was the fact among 
women of the lower classes, Recently I have received a printed 
letter, apparently part of some publication. It begins; “ Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Jan. 31, 1908.. Under instructions from Sir 
Herbert Risley I send you the information you ask in your letter 
of Aug. 15th, last.” The first two and one-half quarto pages are 
devoted to musical instruments, referring also to accompanying 
photographs ; the rest of the letter to tattooing. The following is 
a brief aot ioe “Your informants are correct in stating that 
tatuing is practised in all quarters of India, among the lower 
classes. I may add it has filtered among the higher classes, too. 
It is only an infinitesimal portion of the educated men of India who 
have been inducing their fair sex to give up the practice. The 
tribe, the caste, the religious sect, and the profession of the wearer 
of the mark can often be traced from the symbol selected. Many 
again are charms ; sympathetic magic also plays an important part 
in the selection of these drawings. For instance, the mark of a 
scorpion protects one from the bite of that vermin, and a snake 
from that of a cobra, and so forth, Among the Burmese gun- 
shots are tatued to protect from fire-arms! A Shan thinks he 
acquires agility by tatuing a cat, or tiger, on his body. The tatuer 
is often a woman, a professional herbalist, known as Pandy in 
Bombay." 
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The letter is signed " B, A, Gupte, Assistant Director of Ethnog- 
raphy for India,” who states: “I ama ‘findw of Bombay,” and 
has attached to it nine immense sheets covered with unpublished 
copies made by him of tattoo marks, and several important mono- 
graphs. Healsostates “ Sir Herbert wrote you in his letter of 28th 
August, 1902, that as Director of Ethnography for India he started 
an enquiry into this subject. The result now is that a large collec- 
tion of tatu marks has been made by Mr Rose in the Punjab, 
Capt. Bannerman in Rajputana, Major Luard in Central India, Khan 
Bahadir Dallal in Baroda, and by me in Bombay,.Ootacamund, 
Vindhyachal, Raichur, and other places.” This letter indicates what 
is perhaps true of much Oriental tattooing everywhere. Some 
charm, superstition, hope, myth, or something is connected with the 
devices, especially those on women. 

What I have already stated as to the extent of the practice in 
Persia is confirmed by a letter just received from Major P. Moles- 
worth Sykes, Meshed, Persia. He writes: “Apparently all Persian 
women are tattooed," and “that he will investigate more fully later 
on” 

Moslems of the Punjab have told me that the Mohammedans of 
that district and Afghanistan do not tattoo because it is contrary to 
the Koran, Even in Calcutta nearly all the women of the lower 
classes are tattooed, and professional tattooers are numerous. These 
frequently board foreign vessels and operate on the sailors. Some 
of this work I have examined and it is very well done. On one 
short street in Calcutta, thirty years ago, were thirteen rude bamboo 
houses much frequented by such sailors for amusement. Among 
the other inmates were always found, in every house, two or three 
of these tattoo-experts ready to imprint devices on the visiting sea- 
farers. The Hindu words I have heard for tattoo are gédna, chap, 
pi'chu, da’ ga; the Afghan word dag, da'ka; the Persian, “ ghal: 
(ratt), thal, daga, dag. The lexicons contain other words also. 
Shakespeare's Hindustani Dictionary gives “ chhapa, sectarial marks 
representing a lotus, trident, ete., delineated on the body by the 
Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu"; “ stamp, print." 

This hasty general survey discloses some facts important to 
notice, First that there is an immense territory filled with hun- 
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dreds of millions of people most if not nearly all of whom are tat- 
tooed, viz, India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt; and the 
custom reaches back to the highest antiquity. From this district 
it is traced step by step in contiguous countries, or those separated 
only by seas, over Farther India, all the South Seas, Australia, 
Cochin China, China, Japan, northeastern Asia. across Bering 
strait, the Aleutian islands, all over North and South America, the 
Antilles, and all over Africa and Europe. 

secondly, itis everywhere practically the same art. Details in de- 
signs and processes may differ. The different peoples simply use the 
most convenient tools for them — what each has, whether steel needles, 
bamboo needles, fish or bird bones, cactus spines, knives, etc. The 
dyes everywhere are about the same: Soot is the most common, 
charcoal, India ink, for black; cinnabar for red. Some word for 
striking, tapping, is the word for the mark and process very generally. 
There are many little details, as tying the needles together, sheets 
of patterns, methods of work, common in widely distant regions, 
and so with devices, The many similarities are so striking often as 
to prove acommon ongm. One fagot can be easily broken, but a 
bundle cannot. 

Wuttke" makes the remark: “No one would be willing to 
assert that the custom of tattooing is something natural and evolved 
of itself, and on this ground itis general, , . , Its origin was in 
the earliest, oldest times of the human race, before the wide dis- 
persion of man.” 

His masterly work considered all forms of expressing ideas by 
marks, knots, paint, pictographs, hieroglyphics, etc., except writ- 
ten alphabets, embracing the whole known world. The conclusions 
of such a sagacious, keen, learned scholar on such a subject has 
weight. His chapters on our subject are unsurpassed. 

Any attempt to discuss adequately such points and any details 
is impossible in this paper. During my Oriental studies for years 
one thing has impressed me: the easy means by which musical 
instruments, games, tricks, ¢tc., and particularly tattooing, can be 
and has been spread. I have found a very large number of instances 
of borrowing when at first sight this seemed impossible. But I 
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have never learned of a single case in which tattooing was clearly 
an independent invention, 


V. — Devices 

The religious devices in Jerusalem are varied, as St George on 
horseback with a long spear, the vanquished dragon on the ground 
before him ; Christ on the Cross; a copy of the silver crucifix worn 
by Greek priests; the Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus; Peter 
and the crowing cock; Greek churches, candelabra, incense lamps, 
crosses ; the infant Jesus with angels gazing on him from the clouds, 
anda great variety of other Biblical subjects, The name or initials, 
and date of pilgrimage are added. Often both arms and hands are 
covered with several such patterns according to the wishes of the 
pilgrim, and the remuneration. 

These religious devices are in imitation of a very ancient prac- 
tice. It was forbidden in Lev. xrx, 28; “‘ Ye shall not make any 
cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you." 
Isaiah xix, 16: “I have graven thee on the palms of my hands.” 
Cutting the flesh was a common mode of expressing grief, or anger, 
just as it is in the South Seas and among our Indians today, It is 
mentioned as a custom in I Kings, xvint, 28. The priests of Baal 
cut themselves “with knives and lancets until the blood gushed out 
upon them." So Jeremiah, xv1, 6; xii, §; XLVI, 5; XLVI, 37; 
Ley. xxi, §; Deut. xiv, 1. St Paul wrote (Gal. vi, 17): ‘‘From 
henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear on my body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus." Rev. xu, 16,17: " .. . a mark on their 
nght hand, or on their foreheads.” 

The Phenician worshippers of the Moon goddess had consecration 
marks imprinted on their necks and wrists. The early Christians 
followed the practice, some claiming miraculous devices, The 
early Nestorian missionaries carried the custom with them to China. 
In 725 A. D. the Arabs compelled every Copt monk to wear on his 
right hand the mark of a lion, or it was cut off. Soon every Copt 
bore this device. The Emperor Theophilus tattooed the foreheads 
of two Christian martyrs with ribald verses. 

The tattooing at Loreto is probably a relic of this old religious 
custom, The pilgrims devote themselves to the Santa Donna, 
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hence the word for their devices, dewesione. The myth as told me 
is that the sacred image was transported with the Santa Casa 
(chapel) through the air from Egypt (some said Syria) by an army 
of angels to Loreto (from Lawrefa) near Ancona, These images 
are sold everywhere in Italy and always with a black face like the 
Madonna. Thousands make the pilgrimage from all parts of the 
country every year, especially in September, when the railroads 
reduce fares to one third. Many go on foot, and barefooted, as 
more devotional. All are tattooed there with pious symbols and 
by old women who are found in booths or little shops. Many 
miraculous cures are believed to be wrought at this shrine. 

The word "cross" is applied to the sacred tattooing in Bosnia. 
Here also is a famous shrine, which by tradition was carried by 
angels over the river to escape the Turks, and back again when 
they retired. All the Catholic girls in parts of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are elaborately tattooed on Sundays in the churchyard with 
religious symbols elegantly done, and by a Gypsy-like class of 
women. 

All these simple pilgrims and people seem to feel as St Paul 
did, that they bear on their bodies the “marks of Christ." They 
regard them with reverence and comfort, and some as a protection. 

The ordinary patterns in the Western Orient are trees, flowers, 
leaves, wreaths, swords, simitars, daggers (often piercing a heart 
and drops of blood as seen on the walls of Pompeii), knives, 
crescents, stars, dots, all kinds of animals, fishes, one figure ‘a fish 
with mouth open ready to catch a worm-bait, arrows, wreaths, 
garlands, bracelets, geometncal figures, lines, crosses, circles, etc. 

Mosiem women often have forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, lips, 
breasts, abdomen, arms, legs, and back much tattooed: lines on the 
lips and chin, a star on each breast, in the center a date-palm ree, 
emblem of fertility, Several Syrian ladies of Tripoli informed me 
that all the Moslem women there of the lower classes had these 
vertical lines on the chin, one at each corner of the mouth and one 
in the center, Wuttke calls attention to these same three lines 
on the chins of women and Eskimo women, 

A few years ago many negro slave women in Syria and Turkey 
bore three huge gashes on each cheek, their only marks. 
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Persian women have marks on forehead, star on temple, devices 
on back of hands, and on arms, breasts, calves, such as birds, 
garlands of flowers, violet wreaths around navel, etc. 

The wives of Luri Kurdish chiefs are tattooed with fronds on 
the throat, three stars on the chin, one in the center of the fore- 
head, and other devices on hands, arms, and body. 

Mrs Bishop,’ speaking of the Bagdad district, remarks; “ All 
Bedouin women are tattooed. There are artists here who live by 
tattooing, Flowers on the bosom linked by a blue chain, palm 
fronds on throat, stars on brow and chin, bands around the wrists 
and ankles."' These artists are Gypsies, who are also the people's 
doctors in Bagdad. They are seen at regular seasons in the market 
places with their herbs and remedies spread out before them, or 
peddling these about the streets. The people there have great 
faith in these Gypsy healers and wait for their arrival. Often they 
treat certain troubles by burning the skin with a hot nail, or an 
iron, which leaves a scar. So the Arab dancing-girl class burn 
their skin in various parts of the body with cigarettes. Hence many 
Arabs have scars. Often Syrians burn the top of the head for weak 
eyes, and so many show scars there an inch or more in diameter. 
Curiously these same scars are very common in the same spot 
among the tribes of Kafiristan, and made for the same reason. The 
trade sien of the Egyptian Gypsy dancing-girl is three round spots 
on the chin, forming a triangle. In Persia, in addition to those 
already mentioned, the sun, sunbeams, lions, are favorite devices. 

Most Gypsy tattooing is artistic and well done, some of it beau- 
tifully. 

The religious devices at Loreto, Italy, and in Bosnia also show 
fine work. Those in Bosnia are probably made by Gypsies. With 
these exceptions all European designs are seen at a glance to be 
inferior to those of the Oriental Gypsy. Much of it is extremely 
coarse and unattractive. The most elegant work is done in Japan 
and Burmah. Next come the Marquesas, Samoa, New Zealand, 
and other South Sea islands. That of the Haida Indians of Queen 
Charlotte islands is elaborate, and finely wrought, by far the best 
of any in the Americas, There are certain peculiarities and char- 
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acteristics in different districts, not only in pattern but in other par- 
ticulars — the parts of the body marked, and the general appearance 
and impression of the whole work, which are noticeable. 

The tattooing of the Western Orient that is done by Gypsies 
all is similar and has the same general character. It is distinctly 
different from the work elsewhere in the Far East as well as in 
Europe and America, although all may and do have some simple 
figures the same, and in the same spot on the body, as a round spot 
on the forehead, three vertical lines on the chin, etc. 

The work of Burmah, Siam, Hainan, and Formosa, suggests that 
of Japan. That in most of the South Sea islands has many peculiar- 
ities in designs as well as otherwise which make a common origin 
certain, Haida tattooing suggests in figures and character that of 
some of the Polynesian islands, — the broad lines, split fishes, rep- 
tiles, birds, ete.,— and also reminds of the old Mexican art. It js 
by no means sure that a careful, patient study of the subject — 
work, details, process, figures, myths, meaning of devices, parts of 
body, ete, would not shed light on interesting and puzzling ques- 
tions. 

VI.— Meanino 

It has often been said in regard to the tattooing of the South 
Seas that every mark, every device has a name and a meaning. 
This is undoubtedly true, and also as to their body painting. Some 
of these names and meanings are known, but to learn and under- 
stand them all or many of them is here, as everywhere, a difficult 
task requiring time, opportunity, equipment, and long patient study. 
The significance of many handed down for centuries, or borrowed, 
has been lost, but there is enough left to repay careful scrutiny. 

These primitive savages have retained such meanings to an extent 
that a consideration of them here may present suggestions elsewhere. 

Certain patterns indicate rank, title, position, slaves, subjects, 
tribe, societies, clubs, name signature (as woke), warlike deeds, 
number of enemies or whales killed, maturity of girls and boys, occu- 
pation —as whaler, house-builder, dancer, tattooer, priest — dance- 
place building, household work, warrior, ac opted brotherhood, 
married women, a social feast, husband's achievements, children, 
signs of mourning, marks for the dead, brand of disgrace or crime, 
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charms against evil spirits, serpents, animals, reptiles, insects — to 
make invisible to an enemy, render him powerless, or terrify him — 
moustaches, beards, the sun (concentric circles); to captivate the 
other sex, not subject to “ tabu,"' a magical or supernatural power, 
etc, 

The same devices are often seen in house and other posts, 
canoes, weapons, utensils, etc. 

There are small, often minute, devices of various kinds which 
are employed to outline and fill up larger compound deugns, The 
simple marks are straight lines, stripes varying in width; curved, 
wavy, zigzag, winding lines; spirals, volutes, triangles, hooks, 
bands, circles, semicircles, horseshoes, T's, Y's, feather edges, saw- 
teeth edges, minute stars, dots, two or three parallel lines, etc. 

The compound figures are fishes, reptiles, fabulous birds, drag- 
ons, demons, men, plants, foliage, trees, tortoises, animals, insects, 
feathers, leaves, teeth, magic knots, geometrical figures, flowers, 
rings, bracelets, anklets, necklaces, moustaches, beards, hors, nets, 
ladders, grates, crosses, round spots, concentric circles often with 
cross lines, parallel lines, stars of various styles, diamonds, squares, 
rectangles, checker-boards, rosettes, breast-plates, etc. 

Sometimes on islands where everybody is elaborately covered, 
some, as the priests, have only one small rectangle over the right 
eye. The most minute mark therefore should always be noted. 

A few examples must suffice here. Some of the best illustra- 
tions of meaning are found in a recent work, Dreissi¢ /ahre tn der 
Sidsee, by R. Parkinson, edited by Dr B. Ankerman, 1907. Paint- 
ing of the body is a widespread custom, by many thought to be the 
forerunner of tattooing, which is merely the pricking in of color to 
make it permanent. The natives of the Gazelle peninsula, New- 
Pommern, often paint the face with soot mixed with oil, This soot 
is the same and made from the same nut as that used in tattooing. 
The whole subject of body paint is intimately connected with the 
latter and deserves an article by itself. 

A certain stripe on the right breast, shoulder, and arm is called 
meme, “lightning.” It gives the warrior’s arma surer aim, The 
whole lower face black is pag, “ hound," and causes the pursued 
enemy to’ stumble in fright and to fall when he hears the pursuer 
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breathing loud like a hunting dog. A black ring round the right 
eye and a red one round the left is fothor, “crow.” One pattern 
is called minigu/a:, ‘‘ hawk," and both are believed to give certain 
powers to the wearers. Their painting is elaborate, and “ every 
stripe and spot has a name and signification.” Tattooing does not 
show well on their dark brown skin, and plays asmall role. So the 
artistic warrior wig, called zeardodo, or #a at wat, enables the warrior 
to approach his victims unseen. 

The faces and parts of the bodies of an assemblage of dancers 
who take part in many festivities in India and” Farther India are 
often painted in an extraordinary manner. 

In Persia the ladies “ paint and fix themselves up in all the seven 
colors of the rainbow,"’ as they express it. The practice has by 
ho means disappeared in the civilized world) where rouge and blanc 
and a tiny black patch are by no means rare. The black patch 
would seem to be the same as that of the Persian belles, who call 
ita* mole.” The Persian word £44/ (mole) is a common name for 
tattoo mark. 

The tattooing, feather head-dresses, body painting, dances, ele- 
gantly made and engraved round shell gorgets, the shell money 
and basketry of some Pacific islands, are a fascinating study for one 
interested in the North American Indians. The first superficial 
reading of Parkinson and other works often surprises by similarities 
in all these subjects. A connection between the two seems impos- 
sible, but all are worthy of careful study. The resemblances are 
more striking and greater than in the same things in Africa. 

Almost everything among these islanders seems to be a charm, 
have magic power, or be intimately bound up with mysticism and 

Joest, Kubary, Parkinson, and others are inclined to the view 
that tattooing is not religious but simply esthetic, ornament, to 
please the other sex. They would seem to be right as to the 
puniale (“pond to catch fish") on the abdomen of the Samoan 
women, and the fa’a’ufyea, “fish net’ on the same place on men. 

Joest (Kubary), p. 86, describes the operation on Nukahiva 
girls at maturity. Groups of five or ten girls pass three months in 
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temples. before it is done. On the appointed day the operator, on 
the beach before the whole village people, quickly makes the triangle 
on her person. The priest who superintends covers the parts with 
three stones, and her breasts with a triangular tortoise-shell cover- 
ing. After three days the drawing heals and she can leave the 
temple. Then follow races, wrestling, festivities, cte. 

All this can hardly be denominated mere ornament, and the 
larger part of the Pacific designs seem to confirm the opinion of 
Wuttke and others that they are much more than esthetic. 

The triangle is an exceedingly common figure, both in small 
and large designs. The Radak islanders have a triangle, point at 
navel, then across the breast, and the other two points at the 
shoulders, etc. 

The Sandwich islands and Tahiti both had the same large bas- 
ket pattern design. The tattoo implements of Tahiti and Samoa, 
thirteen hundred miles apart, are exactly the same. The peculiar 
appearance given the Papuan girls by a certain use of a small line 
is duplicated in the Neu-Pommern districts. Scarification, found 
among the Maori and Marquesas, is in the rest of Polynesia occu- 
pied by the ornamental moxa scars. A part of the dried rib of a 
coconut leaf, a quarter of an inch long, is inserted into the skin. 
The free end is lighted and blown out just as the flame reaches the 
skin. The remnant is consumed as a glowing ember and leaves a 
scar. These are arranged in various ornamental lines. 

A design consisting of two rows of saw-teeth on long lines, one 
superimposed on the other, is common in Samoa, and also ts 
found on the spears in New Hannover ; it probably means “ whale- 
diver.” 

Pelau is distant from Samoa forty-four hundred miles, yet a 
large number of the small marks, particularly those which make up 
the larger drawings, are the same, and they are too numerous to 
be accidental. Inspection at once shows this. 


CONCLUSION 
In order to study the subject carefully, to make comparisons and 
draw correct inferences, certain details are important: (a) The per- 
centage of people tattooed, and ofeach sex. (¢) Many or few devices 
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on each person, (¢) On what parts of the body. (¢) General de- 
scriptions of the marks, simple and compound. (¢) The mean- 
ing of each and whether religious, ceremonial, tribal, sac- 
rificial ; showing marriage, puberty, rank, warlike or other achicve- 
ment, servitude, disgrace, a charm against disease, evil spirits, 
wounds, ete, a trade mark, or to fascinate the other sex, to Insure 
a good husband, children, omament, etc. (/) The native words 
for tattoo, and the various marks and their significance, (g) Antiq- 
uity of the practice ; if borrowed, when and whence. (4) Traditions 
and myths about the origin, meaning, use. (#) Description of the 
process, and ceremonies, ifany. (7) Are the same devices found 
on pottery, skins, canoes, implements, weapons, trees, posts, houses, 
rocks, etc, (&) Time, patience, the confidence of natives, and‘ in- 
quires of many willing to talk are needed. 

It is impossible to treat the questions here except in a general 
way and to make suggestions. The subjectisa large one which will 
repay thorough study and careful thought, The most impressive 
point, perhaps, is that the art is spread over nearly the whole of the 
known world and is similar everywhere. As Wuttke (p. 96) so well 
expresses it, “In the execution and devices noticeable agreements 
occur which, as well as the variations, might be accidental. The 
amazing sameness in the essential part (auptsache) remains.” 

| | (Bostox), 

MASSACHUSETTS. 





VENTILATORS IN CEREMONIAL ROOMS OF PRE 
HISTORIC CLIFF-DWELLINGS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


The object of this article is to show that the inhabitants of the 
prehistoric cliff-dwellings of the Mesa Verde, in Colorado, invented 
and used ventilators to supply pure air at the floor level in certain 
of their subterranean rooms. 

The special chamber set apart by Pucblo Indians for ceremonial 
purposes was called by the early Spanish discoverers an ¢sfufa, or 
stove, a name no doubt suggested by the great heat of the room 
when occupied. An estufa is commonly designated by the Hopi 
Indians a Atva,' which term is rapidly replacing the older name. 
It is found that prehistoric ruins as well as modern pueblos have 
kivas and that specialized rooms of this kind likewise exist in 
clif-dwellings. 

The kivais the most important and generally the best constructed 
room in a pueblo, ancient or modern, In certain pueblos of the 
Southwest the kiva is the oldest room, and, from the very fact 
that itis devoted to religious practices, it preserves archaic features of 
construction, being less affected than secular dwellings by sociclogi- 
cal changes. It is found in examining kivas of both modem and 
ancient pueblos that they differ in structure, form, size, and numer- 
ous minor peculiarities. It also appears that certain geographical 
areas have ‘similar kivas and that other forms when found in these 
areas are intrusive. An examination of architectural variations and 
their distribution is important as bearing on the special subject of 

Exceptional advantages were presented to the author to study 
the construction of kivas while in charge of excavation and repair 
work at “Spruce-tree House,” one of the large cliff-dwellings of 

Vt is instructive to note that the Hopi word 4rea has the came elements in composi- 
tion as vw*éi, the Pima designation of a ceremonial building lke Casa Grande, In both, 
#4 means “* house "'j the significance of ma plete 
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the Mesa Verde National Park.! This locality was particularly 
favorable for this study, as nowhere else in the Southwest are cliff- 
dwellers’ kivas better preserved or more instructive in their 
teachings. 

The type of kiva at Spruce-tree House is identical with that of 
other Mesa Verde ruins, and has a wide geographical distribution. 
It follows San Juan river and its tributaries as far west as the cliffs 
of the Cafion de Tseyi, or Chelly, and as far south as the great 
Chaco ruins in New Mexico. The kivas of the McElmo? and 
lesser cations of the San Juan are morphologically the same as 
those of Spruce-tree House. Although aberrant examples of this 
type can be recognized a considerable distance from the Mesa 
Verde, the type reached its highest development on this tableland. 
Certain inhabited pueblos still retain the form of ceremonial rooms 
found in the Mesa Verde, but circular rooms of this kind do not 
occur in the western part of the Pueblo area or in the vast region 
extending from the Hopi villages to the northern boundary of 
Mexico. 

There are two types of pueblo and cliff-house kivas: one circu- 
lar, the other quadrilateral. The kivas of Spruce-tree House 
belong to the former group, and architecturally are among the 
highest in development of all these ceremonial rooms. In order 
to consider intelligently the kiva structure of which this article 
treats, the author has given below a brief sketch of the con- 
struction of the circular type. 

The eight kivas of Spruce-tree House — except possibly Kiva A 
— are subterranean and constructed on the same general plan. In 
no instance are they built inside quadrilateral buildings, as is said to 
be the case with circular kivas elsewhere. The top of the roof is 
level, and continuous with the floor of the adjacent plaza; the main 
entrance being through a hatchway, descent into the room was by 
means of a ladder. Their walls are made of dressed stone, with 
plastered surfaces of mud and sand of different colors. 

The excavation and repair work at Spruce-tree Hoose was done under direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 

‘Mr & G. Morley writes ee that he has found similar kivas in the Cannooball 
ruin on the McElmo, not far from Holly's ranch, The recurrence of kivas of the same kind 
in rim-rock ruins and clifi-houses shows a homogeneity in the cultare of the inhabitants. 
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We may describe the walls forming the enclosure as double, or as 
consisting of an outer wall (figs. 93, 94,8) and an inner wall (A), the 
latter ending a short distance from the floor. Between the top of the 
inner and the base of the outer wall there are six recesses separated 
by the same number of buttresses (¢) which project from the outer 
wall into the kiva, so that the surface of the buttress facing the 
center of the kiva is flush with that of the inner wall. The hor- 
zontal portions of the recesses are banquettes that are generally 
paved with flat stones but are sometimes smoothly plastered. 

The inner wall of each kiva has a rectangular opening (Dp), capped 
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Fic. 93. — Plan of tive bs Spruce-tree House, A, inner wall; 8, outer wall; ¢, 
pillar ; 0, air shaft; ®, deflector; ¥, fireplace; 6, sipapu; M, pegs; £1, frst set of logs ; 
La, second set of logs; £3, logs covering top; 14, logs covering ends; M, bark and 
Sticks: 4, adobe. 
on the upper side by one or more flat stones forming part of the 
banquette. This opening is spacious enough to admit a man's body, 
the smoothly plastered inner surface showing no signs of smoke 
or fire. Its cavity narrows, as it recedes from the room, into a pas- 
sage,’ which, after extending horizontally a few feet, turns upward, 
opening externally at the level of the plaza. Here as a rule its 
walls are now broken, although in some instances evidences still 
remain that it did not formerly end at the level of the plaza. The ver- 

\ Strangely enough, in each of three of the Sprace-tree House kivas a homan skull 
and seme other bones were found in the pasage. 
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tical shaft probably turned again in a horizontal direction and opened 
extemally through the wall which forms the front of the whole vil- 
lage, enclosing the plaza on the western side. This tunnel, which 
we may anticipate by calling a ventilator, is the subject of this paper 
and will be considered more at length later, 

In addition to this opening in the side of the room, several kivas 
have also other lateral passageways situated between their floors and 
banguettes, These communicate with other rooms situated some 
distance away, or in some cases open exteriorly in the middle 
of the adjoining piaza. Through these subterranean tunnels one 
may with difficulty craw] from an outside room into a kiva, and at 
least one of these tunnels (Kiva G) is furnished with steps to facil- 
itate the passage of one entering the room! While a majority of 
the kivas are destitute of these tunnels, none lacks the vertical open- 
ings called ventilators. 

The masonry buttresses (c) separating the recesses and the ban- 
quettes above mentioned, are square, or nearly so, in horizontal sec- 
ton, invariably provided with short painted pegs (H) attached to their 
tops," upon which the priests formerly hung the ceremonial parapher- 
nalia. Asinall sacred rooms, small niches, or cubby-holes, were con- 
structed in the walls at convenientintervals. Meal or paint was for- 
merly kept in these recesses, and in one kiva a small-necked bow! of 
coarse ware, set into the banquette, evidently served a similar purpose, 
As arule, however, no niches of this kind exist in the upper walls or 
the sides of the buttresses. 

The floor of a Spruce-tree House kiva is generally plastered, 
but in one instance is formed by the smooth surface of rock in 
place. When Kiva G was built, the rock surface projected un- 
evenly, and, not being low enough for the kiva floor, was cut down 
six or eight inches on ane side, presenting one of the most remark- 
able examples of rock cutting ex mass the author has seen. 

The circular fireplaces (F), situated a. little to one side of the 
middle of the floor, were found to be packed solid with wood ashes. 
These fireplaces are merely deep cavities in the floor and appar- 

* These pamages were probably wed by the chief priest, and not by others who ex- 


* Ceremonial offerings, Wfany, are four! on the top of these buttresses at the end of 
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ently are lined with cement, not, as is usually the case, rimmed 
with slabs of stone set on edge, or with a raised border of adobe. 
A flat upright stone (#), often replaced by a low wall about two 
fect high, projects from the floor between the fireplace and the kiva 
wall. This may be designated an “air deflector." The passage- 
way to the ventilator (p), by which fresh air enters the kiva, is sit- 
vated back of the deflector, in the lower or inner wall of the kiva. 





Fra o4-— Plan of kiva mol at Sproce-tree Howe. (‘Compare fg. 93.) 


There is a smal! circular opening (G) in the floor representing sym- 
bolically the entrance to the underworld, called by the Hopi the 
sipapa,’ between the fireplace and the wall of the kiva directly oppo- 
site the deflector. This hole is only a few inches deep, and its 
sides are lined with the neck of a vase, the body of which is some- 
times buried beneath the floor. The sipapw is the revered 
place in the kiva, and about it are performed some of the most 
sacred nites. 
‘This la the Eirst recognition in print of a ripagal im a circular kive. 
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The most complicated structure ina modern pueblo house is 
the roof, and the roof of a circular kiva was the most ambitious 
attempt at building undertaken by the prehistoric inhabitants of 
cliff-dwellings. All eight kivas. of Spruce-tree Housé were 
roofed in the same way (fig. 94), but none of them had more than a 
few beams of the original roofing still in position, In clearing out 
the kivas, however, several well-preserved roof-beams of consider- 
able size were brought to light. 

Although Nordenskiold’ claims to have seen in the Navaho 
country a Aegan with roof constructed in the same way asa Mesa 
Verde kiva roof, it is believed that he was mistaken. The coverings 
of these kivas have no likeness in construction to Navaho hagans 
as figured by Mindeleff* or as observed by the author, The roof 
of a cliff-dwelling kiva does not resemble that of any known form 
of habitation of non-agricultural people, and it was devised to meet 
architectural conditions foreign to nomadic culture. 

The roof rests upon buttresses (c), which apparently were repre- 
sented in some ancient kivas by upright logs. These supports, six 
in number, are placed equidistant* around the room. They serve 
as foundations for eighteen cedar logs (1') which are arranged per- 
ipherally and horizontally in threes, each triplet so placed on its 
supports as to span an interval between adjacent buttresses. Upon 
these rests another set (1?) of eighteen logs, also arranged in threes 
spanning the sextants including the buttresses. On this second set 
are numerous other logs (x). It is to be noticed that, as each row 
of cedar logs is added crosswise on the row below, the size of the 
uncovered part of the kiva diminishes and the height of the roof 
is increased. 

Two stout rafters extend diametrically across the kiva, with their 
ends resting on the outer wall. They are équidistant from and 
generally parallel with the last set (17) of penpheral logs, or those 
supported by the buttresses. These large logs serve as the. main 
supports of the roof, especially its middle, where the strain is the 
greatest. Between them, midway in their length, lies the hatch- 

cue Dwellers afthe Mesa Vordr, 1893. 

' Sementeca(’ Annual Report of the Burrow of American Ethnology, pt. 2, 1897. 


the other. beoasles 
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way' through which one enters the kiva. The intervals between 
these logs and the last layer of crosswise peripheral logs arranged 
in threes are filled with sticks, the space between the two large 
beams being occupied by smaller poles resting on split beams. The 
last-mentioned beams form opposite sides of the kiva hatchway, 
and support the ladder. 

Inserted in the crevices and openings between the logs above 
mentioned there are small sticks, split logs, and brush, and over 
the whole is spread a layer of shredded cedar bark (m). This cov- 
ering supports a thick deposit of mud (n) filling all spaces above 
the supports and raising the roof level to that of the top of the 
outer wall of the kiva.2 Nothing is visible on the roof of the kiva 
but a level floor broken by a hatchway in the center of a circle of 
stones marking the outer wall. This floor is continuous with that 
of the neighboring plaza when such exists. 

The roofs of two of the kivas of Spruce-tree House were restored, 
following as a model those in the Square-tower House (Peabody 
House), where there is a considerable section of a kiva roof still 
fairly well preserved.’ A kiva with covering constructed in the 
way described is somewhat more capacious than one with a flat 
roof resting on parallel rafters, although the height of the walls is 
the same. ‘The inner surface of the roof is vaulted and its height 
considerably increased by the manner in which the logs are placed 
one above the other. 

Kiva A‘in Spruce-tree House presents the remarkable feature 
of a partially double-walled chamber, or of a circular room built 
inside an oval one. A section of the walls of the two ts duplicated, 


' No Mesa Verde kiva has yet been found with hatchway or ladder in piace, bunt 
there is every probability that the entrance was in the rool, It is, bowever, extraordi- 
nary that po signs of the stumps of ladders of holes for the same were found in any of 
the eight kivas of Spruce-tree House. 

' Nordenskibld's schematic drawing of the roof of a kiva in Sqaare-tower House 
does not tally with the author's observations, The roof logs in reality are arranged in 

‘fn the restoration of the roof of one of the Spruce-tree House kivas the suthor 
was aided by Mr A. ¥. Kidder, who has given moch attention to the structure of cliff- 
dwellings whose great belp made this work possible. 

‘For convenience in reference the rooms of Spruce-tree House are numbered and the 
kivas lettered, the figures and letters being painted in black om the walls themselves. 
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the remainder being fused into a single wall. This kiva hasan ex- 
ceptional site, having been originally constructed close to the rear 
wall of the cave, while others are situated on top of the talus in front 
of the dwellings, Its floor is at a relatively higher level than the 
others, and rooms formerly stood in front of its outer walls. 

It is probable that some time may have elapsed between the 
period of construction of the two parts of the double wall, and the 
larger is believed to be the older. The only explanation that has 
suggested itself tothe author to account for the double wall of Kiva 
Ais the ‘following: It may have been that after the larger kiva 
was finished and roofed the ventilation was found to be insufficient 
or such that the smoke and vitiated air were not properly carried off. 
The smaller kiva was built within the other and nearer the ventilator, 
to obviate this defect.' 

The construction of the different parts of the kiva and their 
significance have been considered by several investigators, among 
whom may be mentioned Mindeleff and Nordenskiald, the latter the 
most prominent student of the Mesa Verde ruins. It should be 
pointed out that Mindeleff's studies of circular kivas were made in 
Cafion de Chelly, while those of Nordenskidld were conducted at the 
Mesa Verde. It is possible that there is some difference in the 
construction of ceremonial rooms in these two areas, notwithsta nding 
the kivas in them belong to the same general type. 

The plan of the principal kiva in Mummy-cave ruin, in the 
Cafion de Chelly region, as given by Mindeleff,? shows a style of 
architecture morphologically identical with that of the kivas of 
Spruce-tree House, A ventilator and a deflector are present, but 
the fireplace and fafa are absent? These kivas appear to have 
had only a few buttresses, and not many banquettes and lateral 
recesses. Their present form would indicate that Caton de Chelly 
lies on the outskirts or periphery of that cultural area in which the 
circular type of kiva reached its maximum development.* 
~ IS Mail patilly wscurated ver jets ‘ago by ‘Mr W.-K. Moorehead 
Aztec, New Mexico, may later be found to be the ventilator of some adjacent room. See 
American Anthropologist, §. 4., X, April-June, 1908, 

* Op, cit, p 186, fig, 82, 

PP hares probably be foand through eiraration by experienced archeologists in 

‘Kiva’ B of Sproce-tree House is the closest approximation of all to the Cafon de 
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Nordenskiold has given a fairly good general sketch of a typical 
kiva of the Mesa Verde ruins, from which the following quotation 
is made ; 


‘Between the fireplace and the outer wall stands a narrow curved 
wall ecight-tenths of a meter high. Between this wall in the same plane 
as the floora rectangular opening one meter high and six-tenths of a 
meter broad has been constructed in the outer wall. This opening forms 
the mouth of a narrow passage or tunnel of rectangular shape which mins 
1.8 meters ina horizontal direction and then goes straight upward on into 
the open air. The tunnel lies under one of the six niches which is some- 
what deeper than tht others, The walls are built of carefully hewn blocks 
of sandstone, the inner surface being perfectly smooth and lined witha 
thin yellowish plaster. On closer examination of this plaster it is found 
to consist of several thin layers each of which was black with soot. It is 
dificult to say for what purpose this tunnel has been constructed and the 
slab of stone or the wall erected in front of it. As I have mentioned 
above this arrangement is found in all the estufas."'* 


Each kiva of the cliff-dwellings of Cafion de Chelly, according 
to Mindeleff, was erected inside a rectangular room, and in a “ few 
instances the space between the outer rectangular wall and the 
inner circular wall was filled solid and perhaps was so constructed, 
but usually the walls are separated and distinct.” Although an 
outer quadrilateral wall enclosing the circular kiva does not exist 
in Spruce-tree House, it is not unknown in Mesa Verde ruins. This 
feature was probably a necessity in Cation de Chelly, where the rooms 
were built above ground on account of the exigencies of the rocky 
site. Inno better way could the ancient inhabitants fit buildings of 
circular form into angular spaces than by enclosing them in quadri- 

No structural difference between circular and quadrilateral kivas 
is more radical than in the mode of building the roofs, According 
to Mindeleff, in the Cafion de Chelly “ the roof of the kiva was the 
roof of the chamber that inclosed it." However this may be m 
the roofing of the circular kivas referred to, it does not apply to 


' Although, as Mindeleff points out, an inspection of Nordenskidld's ground-plan 
shows more kivas without this feature than with it, the statement in the text of the above 
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those of the Mesa Verde. The author predicts that when the 
method of roofing circular kivas tn Cafion de Chelly is determined by 
scientific excavation, it will be found to be the same as in the Mesa 
Verde.’ According to Nordenskiold: “ The simplest way of roof- 
ing an estufa, an example of which was observed in another estufa 
at Square-tower House [Peabody House], is to lay poles horizon- 
tally across the room — poles of sufficient length may easily be 
procured of pifon or cedar. This form of roof is also the general 
one in all quadrilateral rooms,"". The author believes that the roofs 
of both the Peabody House kivas were constructed in a style not 
unlike that which has been restored in Kiva C of Spruce-tree House, 
the details of which are shown in the accompanying illustration (fig. 
94). In studying roof construction Nordenskidld overlooked the two 
main rafters of one kiva of Peabody House, and supposed that the 
beams spanning the opening of another indicated a difference in the 
manner of building the roofs. It is believed that there was no rad- 
ical difference in the construction of these two roofs, but that both 
were built in the same general way. 

Four theones have been presented to account for certain lateral 
openings, or “ chimney-like structures," in the circular kivas: (1) 
that they are chimneys ; (2) that they are passageways or entrances ; 
(3) that they served some ceremonial purpose ; (4) that they are 
ventilators. The theory that they were chimneys seems to have 
been dismissed by all authors, for they exhibit no sign of smoke, 
The expression ““chimney-like” structure may however persist as a 
good, although misleading, term by which to designate them. The 
third theory is too vaguely stated to be discussed. 

In considering the second theory, or that these lateral passage- 
ways are entrances to the rooms, it must be borne in mind that in 
some of the kivas of Spruce-tree House, and probably in others of 
the same culture area, the kivas sometimes have underground lateral 
openings of two kinds, some of which are entrances. The size and 
structure of the former, or that by which one enters a kiva from a 
neighboring room or plaza, and that of the latter —the problemat- 
ical structures —are quite different, although their openings into the 

' Aa is known to students of the Mesa Verde ruins, there are several circular rooms 
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kivas closely resemble each other. When seen from a subterranean 
chamber they might readily be mistaken one for the other, and 
without excavation the observer would be at loss to know how to 
distinguish them, One of these doubtful passageways was described 
by Professor Holmes’ many years ago, in a ruin not far from those 
under discussion. Mindeleff, in considering his description, refers 
the structure designated as a ‘covered passageway " to the same 
category as the “chimmey-like" structures of the Cahon de 
Chelly, but points out that “the tunnel is much larger than usual 
and the vertical shaft, if there were one, has been so much broken 
down that it is no longer distinguishable.“ The tunnel in the ruin 
described by Holmes might be either an entrance to the kiva ora 
ventilator, but as no sign of the more constant structure called a 
ventilator is seen in his ground-plan, it is possibly the latter. 

The strongest and probably a fatal objection to the second 
theory of vertical passageways in the Spruce-tree House kivas is 
that they are too small to allow the passage of even a child, much 
less an adult, The fourth theory is supported by all the known 
facts, and the objection to it turns out to be of a most specious 
nature when analyzed. 

Nordenskidld finds the entrance and chimney hypotheses unsat- 
isfactory. He is not satisfied with the ventilator theory, but does 
not state his objections, Mindeleff regards all three theories unten- 
able, and thus writes regarding the ventilator: “ Ventilators 
according to this method [the introduction of fresh air on a floor 
level, striking on a deflector and being thus distributed in the room 7] 
is a development in house architecture reached by our own civili- 
zation within the last few decades."’ He adds, however, the fol- 
lowing paragraph which shows that he is not wholly opposed to 
the third theory: “‘ There can be little doubt that the chimney-like 
structures were not chimneys and no doubt at all that they did 
provide an efficient means of ventilation no matter what the inten- 
tion of the builders may have been,” 

In quadrilateral kivas thus far described, except possibly the 
kiva of Wukoki, a ruin at Black Falls on the Little Colorado, men 


'Teath Ann. Rep. i. 3. Geol. and Greg. Survey, Washington, 187%, p. 395. 
©The Tobin system introduces fresh air above the level of entrance. 
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tioned by the author,' no air flues have yet been found. Modern 
Hopi kivas, which like those of Spruce-tree House are subterranean, 
but unlike them in being quadrilateral, have no air vent except the 
kiva hatchway. As a rule quadrilateral kivas are much larger and 
their roofs higher than those of circular kivas, so that the ventila- 
tion, which is also facilitated by a more capacious hatchway, is not 
a matter of great concern, The suggestion —it could hardly be 
regarded as more—that the discovery of the principle of supplying 
fresh air to a room at the level of the floor was too advanced fora 
people whose knowledge of architectural principles is said to have 
been so limited as that of the ancient cliff-dwellers, is contrary to 
observation, which shows that the cliff-dwellers had discovered this 
principle and applied it in their kivas, They were compelled to 
discover it, for otherwise it would have been impossible for ane 
person, much less for several, to remain in a subterranean chamber 
so small as these, even with a moderate fire burning. Without 
adequate ventilation, smoke would have driven them out. 
BUREAU ov Amesican Erunotocy, 
Wasnincros, D. €. 


‘Twemy-second Annual Report af the Bureau of American Ethmolegy, p. 49. 
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CATAWBA POTTERS AND THEIR WORK 
By M. R. HARRINGTON 


Among the stony hills mear the river that bears their name 
in York county, South Carolina, a remnant of the once numerous 
Catawba tribe of Indians may still be found. In this region hunt- 
ing and fishing as a means of livelihood are things of the past, and 
the rocky soil of the little reservation can hardly support the popu- 
lation: while the labor markets round about are glutted with negroes 
who will work for almost nothing. These and other factors, no- 
tably the excellence of the ware itself, may help to explain the re- 
markable survival of the potters’ craft among the Catawba, an in- 
dustry which to-day forms the chief support of the tribe and the 
main occupation of nearly every household. 

Using implements and methods that from their simplicity seem 
to have changed but little since prehistoric times, these Indians 
manufacture vessels and pipes which, on account of their beauty 
and oddity, find a ready sale at Rockhill and other neighboring 
towns. Alone among eastern Indians the Catawba have made 
their ceramic art an industry which has survived the years and the 
competition of machine-made wares, 

It is my purpose in this article to describe the process of pot- 
tery-making as practised by the Catawba, but before doing so it 
might be well to say a few words about the people themselves as 
L found them. When I visited the reservation in June, 1908, while 
collecting ethnological specimens for George G. Heye, Esq., of New 
York City, I was informed that there are now nineteen houses occu- 
pied by the Catawba, fourteen of which are on the reservation, 
the others scattered about within a few miles. Living in these 
houses are ninety-cight Indians who might be called Catawba, and 
besides these one or two Cherokee. There are also several Ca- 
tawba living with the Eastern Cherokee in North Carolina, and 
others, it is claimed, — isolated individuals and families — scattered 
in Utah, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas, and Mexico, 

399 
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Mooney, in his Stevan Trides of the Fast, states that from time 
to time survivors of other eastern Siouan peoples have been 
absorbed by the Catawba; hence it is probable that the amalga- 
mated blood of many tribes flows in the veins of the modern rem- 
nant. Certain it is that within recent years there has been some 
intermarriage with the Cherokee. There is also a considerable in- 
fusion of white blood noticeable in the tribe, but Indian color and 
features still predominate (pl, xviti). No cases of negro admixture 
were observed, nor did inquiry elicit the information that such had 
ever taken place, The Catawba language is on the verge of becom- 
ing lost, for although remembered by the older Indians and many 
of those in middle life, it is rarely spoken, English being the lan- 

The majority of the Catawba belong to the Mormon Church, 
and have abandoned the old dances and ceremonies, which linger 
only in the memories of some of the older people. It is probable 
that descriptions of these may still be obtained, and texts of myths 
recorded ; for I heard severa] myths in English from John Brown, 
at whose house I stayed. He had heard them in the Catawha lan- 
guage from his mother, Margaret Wiley, who is still living. The 
following myth—the only one I had the opportunity to record — 
may be considered typical : 

"An old woman was gathering persimmons under [a tree in a 
valley, but was not satisfied with what she found. A Deer came 
along and inquired what she was doing. ‘Gathering persimmons,’ 
she replied. ‘Howdo you getthem? askedthe Deer. ‘I runand 
butt my head against the tree,’ was the reply ; ‘if you will do it 
for me I shall give you some,” The Deer went off and came run- 
ning, striking his head against the tree. Only a few persimmons 
fell. *You must do it harder,’ said the woman, So the Deer went 
up the hill and ran down again, striking the tree so hard that his 
neck was broken and he fell dead. 

“Then the woman wanted to skin and cut up the Deer, She 
made a cutting motion with one forefinger across the other. 

“" Démiticésasa,’ she repeated over and over, implying '! have 
no knife." A Wolf came along and heard her words. ‘I will 
tear up the deer for you,’ he said, ‘if you will give me half’ ‘All 
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right,’ said the woman, and the Wolf went to work. When the deer 
was all nicely divided, the woman said, ‘Suppose something should 
come along making a noise like thunder —érrrr/* ‘ Don't say 
that,’ cried the wolf, ‘you frighten me !' Just then a flock of par- 
tridges flew up with a roaring sound — ¢rrrrr / which so frightened 
the Wolf that he ran away and left the woman with all the meat.” 


No Indian clothing, ornaments, or ceremonial paraphernalia could 
be found on the reservation, and the old industries, with the no- 
table exception of pottery making, are practically extinct. Even 
old baskets were difficult to find. There is, so far as I could learn, 
only one basket maker —a man—among the Catawba to-day, and 
he rarely works at the trade. Basket fish-traps ( ytwasap) are still 
sometimes made and used however, One flat basket of cane 
(wa"sawasap), an old specimen said to have been a food dish, was 
obtained, of a type familiar among the Cherokee and other south- 
eastern tribes, together with a few old splint baskets for general 
use, rectangular in form, made smaller at the top than at the bot- 
tom. Two bows (ifcéd) were also found, one about four feet long 
and the other a toy, both of the straight flat style almost universal 
among eastern Indians, The arrows (ta") were made of cane. As 
no old blowgun (wa*sado’he’) could be found, 1 had a new one 
made by a Catawba who remembered how the work was done. 
The tube he made of cane, about five feet long, rasping out the 
septa at the joints with a wooden rod tipped with tin; while the 
darts (yé>wa") were made of wood wrapped with cotton at one 
end to make them fit snugly, the whole contrivance being in every 
respect similar to blowguns collected from the Mississippi Choctaw 
and the Koasati (Creeks) of Louisiana. Wooden ware was repre- 
sented only by an oblong shallow tray (iwshuspamufoba) with pro- 
jections to serve as handles on each end. No wooden mortars or 
pestles for crushing corn were seen. 

That the Catawba now use but little of their own pottery be- 
came clear when | inquired for old vessels that had seen actual ser- 
vice. A few such, and a few only, were obtained, comprising cook- 
ing pots (tsyamase) with and without legs, bowls (#ésw!’), and jars 
(task) for keeping milk and other liquids, all more or less of old 
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types, but differing from most prehistoric forms in having flat im- 
stead of rounded bottoms. Some of these are shown in plate xxii. 
One pitcher (“ pried! '’) of the modern trade form, but which had 
been in use, was collected. The trade ware consists mainly of vases, 
pitchers, flower-pots, and fancy picces of different shapes, sometimes 
decorated with incised geometric designs or life forms modeled in 
relief or in the round, but usually relying for effect upon their grace- 
fulform. Most of the vessels made to sell exhibit very little Indian 
character in form or design, ancestral patterns having been sacrificed 
to the demands of the trade, 

Pipes (telwiisi') are an important product of the Catawba potter. 
For home use a simple pipe with a little incised decoration is pre- 
ferred —sometimes of old Indian type, sometimes made in imita- 
tion of the clay and briar pipes bought at the stores. For trade, a 
popular pattern ts the so-called “ peace pipe,” a tiny decorated pot 
provided with four or more stem holes, while another trade form is 
called the “chicken comb." This may be descended from an old 
type. A very popular commercial design takes the form! of a con- 
ventional [ndian head crowned with feathers. 

The Catawba use the following implements, which I consider 
of native ongin, in manufacturing pottery : a wooden pestle ( yedi¢o) 
about 2%4 feet long, shown in use in pl. xrx, 6; mussel (Unio sp.) 
shells (awier?); modelers (wade) cut out of gourd in circular or 
oval form, others of wood ( yebitisttawa) ; combined cutting and 
piercing implements of cane (wasa’); a wooden tool (simpa) for 
boring pipe-stems ; very smooth fine-grained waterworn pebbles for 
rubbing stones (fArt'), and polished bone implements resembling 
blunt awls (musa), while of doubtful origin are pipe molds (setyrlsim- 
padfa\. (Gee pl. xxi.) Modern tools used are a hoe for digging 
the clay, vanious bits of board used in rolling and as bases for model- 
ing, iron knives, and wire and coins for decorating. 

Two kinds of clay are used — a fine-grained stiff variety called 
‘pipe clay" (setmlsarfo), and a coarse, lighter, crumbly kind known 
as ‘pan clay" (Ifoltits). Three mines of pan clay are known on 
and near the reservation, and five of pipe clay, In mining clay 
the Indians merely dig down through the surface soil a few inches 
or feet into the underlying stratum of clay, work this hole for atime 
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until it becomes troublesome to keep free of water, then abandon it 
and begin another one near by. The appearance of these abandoned 
clay pits reminds me of similar excavations | have seen over clay 
deposits near the sites of ancient Iroquois villages. 

The modem Catawba dig the clay from the pits with a common 
hoe (pl. xix, a), pick it over to remove foreign substances, and carry 
it home in sacks, 

The following account of pottery-making is merely the deserip- 
tion of what I saw and heard while staying in the reservation at 
the home of John Brown, a Catawba, and the photographs (pl, 
XIX=xxIT) show him, his wife, and their eldest daughter at their 
accustomed tasks, 

When the material had been brought in, John placed some of 
the moist pipe clay upon a little platform of boards, and began to 
pound it with his pestle, as shown in pl. x1x, 4. As the clay flattened 
and spread under this vigorous treatment his wife turned it back 
toward the center of the board, deftly picking out bits of stick and 
stone the while. As the pounding continued, dry pan clay and 
water were added until the proper proportions —about two parts 
of pan clay to one of pipe clay— were reached, and the mass had 
attained the proper consistency. No tempering. material was used. 
This done, the clay was divided into little wads, which Mrs Brown laid 
upon a plank and rolled out into long cylinders with her hand, as 
shown in pl. xix,¢. Then deftly shaping a little disk of clay to serve 
as the bottom of the future vessel, she laid it upon another piece of 
board and coiled upon it one of her clay rolls (d), which she 
pinched fast with wet fingers. Another and another roll followed, 
each one pinched fast to the last until a rude pot form was made 
(¢). Moistening her musselshell, the potter began to blend the coils 
on the outside, always smoothing the clay upward. As shown in 
J, while smoothing any part of the wall of the embryo jar she 
supported it on the inside with her other hand. Still using the 
shell, and from time to time a bit of gourd, both kept wet in a 
vessel of water standing near, she then blended and smoothed the 
inside of the vessel in similar fashion (pl. xx, ¢), During these 
processes the jar was seen to increase gradually in size as its walls 
became thinner, until at last, the smoothing finished, it had attained 
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the desired dimensions. Then Mrs Brown leveled off the rim and 
bent it to suit her fancy (4), when the vessel was set away in an 
airy place to dry. If handles or legs are desired, holes are bored 
at the proper places with the cane knife when the vessel is dry 
enough to be firm, through which fresh clay rolls are thrust. When 
these have been clinched and smoothed on the inside, the protrud- 
ing portions are modeled into neat handles, or legs, as the case may 
be. One or two days, depending upon the weather, are required 
to dry the ware before submitting it to the next process. 

When a batch of vessels was dry, John Brown again took a hand 
in the work and scraped the surface of each one very carefully with 
iron and cane knives (pl. xx, 7), reducing all irregularities and mak- 
ing the walls thinner. Much of the symmetry and attractiveness of 
the finished product depends upon the care with which this work is 
done, Frequently musselshells are used for scraping. When he 
had finished a vessel, John handed it to his daughter, who moist- 
ened it with a damp rag and rubbed it carefully all over with the 
waterworm pebble kept for that purpose, removing all trace of 
scraping (7). A fine polished surface may be produced, they 
told me, by patient use of this primitive tool, For rubbing around 
handles (4), legs, and other difficult places, she used a polished 
bone smoother, resembling closely the blunt awl-like bone imple- 
ments sometimes found in archeological excavation on the sites of 
ancient Indian villages. 

After the rubbing, and while the surface of the vessel was still 
damp, she decorated it with a simple geometric pattern, the lines of 
which were produced by drawing the edge of the cane knife firmly 
across the clay (pl, xx, /). The point of the cane was rarely used. 
In modern work a milled coin rolled along the clay takes the 
place of the old “ roulette,” or toothed wheel, and twisted wire is 
the up-to-date substitute for bark twine jn making cord:patterns. 

Burning of pottery is now generally done in the house on the 
hearth of the large open fireplace, to avoid drafts ; but some years 
ago the firing took place out of doors in a gully, or hollow, a still 
night being usually selected. The Browns arranged an old style 
out-door burning for my benefit, with the warning that, as a stiff 
breeze was blowing, some of the pieces might crack. 
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The first step was to prop the vessels up around the fire, their 
mouths toward the blaze, as shown in pl. xxi, m. Here they re- 
mained for two or three hours, a peculiar black color spreading over 
them as they grew hotter and hotter. When this color had become 
uniform —a sign that they were hot enough — John raked the 
blazing brands out of the fire and inverted the vessels upon the 
coals and hot ashes (mn) which were then pushed up around them 
and the whole covered thickly with pieces of dry bark pulled from 
old pine stumps, as shown in pl. xx1,¢. When the bark had bumed 
away, the red-hot vessels were pulled out and allowed to cool 
slowly around the fire. One had cracked, as predicted, and all the 
pieces were more or Jess mottled by drafts, The black color of 
the first heating, however, had given place to the typical red- 
dish yellow of Catawba pottery. I was informed that when uni- 
form shiny black color is desired, the ware, after the preliminary 
heating, ts imbedded in bits of bark in a larger vessel of clay or 
iron, which is then inverted upon the glowing coals and covered 
with bark. After one or two hours the fining is complete and the 
vessels have acquired a brilliant black color which seems to pene- 
trate their very substance, 

In making pipes, a thick roll, usually of pure pipe clay, is pro- 
duced (pl. xxu, @); this is bent roughly into form (4) and the stem 
hole perforated with the slender end of the cane knife (c). It is 
then Jaid away, and when partly dry is trimmed and the bowl 
gouged out with an iron knife or an implement of cane. When per- 
fectly dry it is moistened on the outside with a damp rag, polished 
with the rubbing stone, and decorated (@) with the cane knife 
or a bit of wire. Sometimes pipes, particularly the ‘* Indian-head " 
style, are formed by pressing a roll of clay between the halves of a 
double pipe mold, greased or sprinkled with ashes to prevent stick- 
ing. Then the process goes on as before, Pipes are stacked up 
between two fires to receive their preliminary heating; but after 
this the burning takes place as with pottery, and the black color, 
which is more popular for pipes than for pottery, is produced im the 
same way, the pipes, after the preliminary heating, being packed into 
the containing vessel between layers of bark chips. 

For making pipe molds an original model is shaped by hand, 
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and after being burned in the usual way is greased and forced down 
into a flattened cake of fresh clay until half imbedded: then the sur- 
face of the cake isalso greased to prevent sticking, and another cake 
laid over and pressed down, forming a complete mold of the orig- 
inal pipe. When dry these half molds are removed from the model 
and burned; then they are ready for use (pl. xxi, 2, p). 

Survivals of native ceramic art among the tribes east of the Mis- 
sissippi are now very rare, It has been long abandoned by the 
[roquois, and the northern tribes generally, although a few of the 
mixed-bloods on Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts, make a so- 
called "Indian pottery" for the tourist trade, from the gaudy-col- 
ored clays of Gay Head; but this is manufactured on a potter's 
wheel and can hardly be called a survival of the old native art. 
Moreover, I was informed, much of the ware sold as “ Gay Head In- 
dian pottery 'ismade by whitemen. The Pamunkey Indians of Vir- 
ginia —a mixed-blood tribal remnant — still makea few earthen pipes, 
some of which are of old form, and all of which, I understand, are made 
by old-time methods to a great degree. The few vessels manufac- 
tured now by the Pamunkey for curio hunters are plainly crude at- 
tempts to resuscitate the art practised bythe grandmothers of the pres- 
ent generation, who made and sold large quantities of ware for domes- 
tic use to their white and negro neighbors, ‘This older pottery, judg- 
ing from the single specimen I collected for Mr Heye, and others 
which I have seen, was tempered and shaped by native methods, 
but the forms are evidently of mixed or European origin, 

The Seminole of Florida remember pottery, but I found no 
specimens among them. “ Old pot, Indian got ‘um long time ago, 
ho good too much, Fall littly bit, break 'um.” Such was old 
Crop-ear Charley's explanation, when | inquired why pottery was 
no longer made. No pottery was found among the Chitimacha of 
Louisiana, the last piece having been broken within ten or fifteen 
years; but among the Koasati, also in Louisiana, I found two ex- 
cellent pieces of old types, although the art is no longer practised 
by them. The Choctaw of Mississippi have made no pottery for 
many years, and, as near as I could discover, the last piece kept by 
the Indians has been broken. The Eastern band of Cherokee in 
North Carolina still boasts a few old potters, but owing to the lack 
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of demand for their product, the art has been practically abandoned. 
Cherokee vessels are, or were, made in rather crude and archaic 
forms, but like Catawba pottery usually differ from most prehistoric 
vessels in having flat instead-of rounded bottoms. Like the pre- 
historic pottery of the southeastern states the recent Cherokee ware 
shows decoration applied with a carved paddle. 

But, as I say, the ceramic art of the Cherokee is dying, while the 
other Eastern tribes retain little more than vestiges and memories. 
The Catawba alone possess the distinction of preserving, alive and 
vigorous, the potter's craft of their ancestors. 

New Yorx Cirv. 


VESTIGES OF MATERIAL CULTURE AMONG THE 
CANADIAN DELAWARES 


By M. RK. HARRINGTON 


During the summer of 1907 I found the opportunity to visit the 
three bands of Delaware Indians, or as they call themselves, Lenape, 
now residing in Canada, for the purpose of searching for specimens 
which might cast light on their old material culture: The quest 
met with unexpected success, a large collection being procured, the 
bulk of which has now been added to the private collection of Eras- 
tus T. Tefit, Esq., of New York City, with whose permission the 
accompanying photographs are reproduced, The remainder of the 
material was divided among the collections of George G. Heye, 
Esq., the New York State Museum, the American Museum of 
Natural History, and the collection of Mr Alanson B. Skinner of 
New York. 

The Lenape bands visited were the Delawares of Grand River, 
said to number 164, situated on the Six Nations reserve near Hagers- 
ville, Ontario ; the Munceys of the Thames, numbering about 118 
on the Muncey reserve near Middlemiss, Ontario; and the Dela- 
wares of Moraviantown, 332 strong on the Moravian reservation 
near Bothwell, Ontario. Although retaining Indian physical char- 
acteristics to a large degree (pl. xx1v), all these bands are rapidly 
losing what little remains of their old culture. Even the Delaware 
language is passing out of use at Grand River, and to a less degree 
at Muncey, Only at Moraviantown is it retained in daily use by 
the majority of the tribe, Organized ceremonial observances per- 
sisted at Grand River until within the last decade, but so far as | 
could learn nothing of the kind has been seen among the other two 
bands for many years. The old manufactures are also practically 
extinct, the only survivals being the making of a few wooden spoons, 
bowls, mortars, and bows and arrows, mainly at Moraviantown, 
the preparation of corn foods in Indian style, the weaving of the splint 
sieves and other baskets used in this process in all the reserves, 
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and. at Moraviantown only, the manufacture of a little beadwork 
and a few corn-husk mats. 

There are still to be found however, or were until I made my 
house-to-house canvess, a considerable number of old specimens 
saved by the Indians as mementos or on account of their intrinsic 
usefulness. 

Among domestic utensils of Indian style the wooden spoon or 
ladle (yasészwhanes) is perhaps the most abundant. Like the Iro- 
quois spoon, it consists of an almost circular bowl attached to a 
comparatively short handle sloping upward and outward from one 
edge. Unlike the spoon of the Iroquois, the decoration of the Le- 
nape type is confined to geometric designs carved upon the handle, 
life forms being wanting. One very large ladle (:'al/?mmwhanes) 
with a long handle was used for dishing corn soup at feasts. Bowls, 
called Zastajo, or siakaints, generally carved from black ash 
burls, occur in two forms, hemispherical and oval, the former 
having an approximately horizontal rim, the latter arim rising in 
graceful points at both ends, sometimes perforated to serve as handles. 
Some of these bowls, which vary considerably in size, are beautiful 
specimens ; the curly grain of the wood, the rich color and polish 
af age and use, and the graceful form, all adding to the effect. 
Stirring paddles of wood (@wadi’gu), sometimes elaborately carved 
and resembling those of the Iroquois, were also found, together with 
a few large needles (ware’skwimbtlame’ kwan) of hickory wood 
for sewing together the coils of corn-husk mats, Two cradle boards 
(améisain) are about two and one half feet long, tapering from head 
to foot, and provided with an elaborately carved bow to protect the 
child's head; the wooden braces holding the bow in position are 
also carved. Like the cradles of the Iroquois, these Delaware 
specimens difier from the eastern Chippewa form in having a perma- 
nent instead of a movable foot-board. One of the most unusual 
objects, found at Moraviantown, is a low seat, roughly carved to 
represent a dog (mmakanis a papen), Wooden mortars (fatwahagin) 
used in crushing corn may still be seen —sections of tree trunks 
about two feet high hollowed at the top to receive the grain. 
Smaller mortars were used in preparing herbs. The pestles (sézea- 
jugan) are of wood, the middle third being shaved down to form a 
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handle after the style common among the Iroquois; but in former 
years, before the Lenape left their old home near the Atlantic sea- 
board, it is possible that long stone pestles were employed, such as 
are still used by the Mohegan in Connecticut and until recently by 
the remnants of Algonquian tribes lingering in Massachusetts and 
on Long Island. 





Fic, 94. — Delaware Indian corn deve of twisted root fibers. 


The most interesting basket | ever found among the Delawares, 
or, indeed, among any eastern Indians, is the one illustrated in 
hg. 95. twa bag-shaped com sieve made of twisted root fibers 
beautifully wrought, the weave being a fine open-work consisting af 
two sets of intersecting diagonal strands fastened topether at the 
intersections with horizontal twined Strands. Combining a simular 
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form and weave are the much coarser bag-like baskets of basswood 
bark used by several bands of Mohawk for hulling corn, but in 
these the horizontal strands are not twined. The weave in its 
entirety, but on a much coarser scale, was observed in one sieve 
basket collected from the Mohawk of Bay of Quinte reserve, 
Ontario, but in this case the material is splints. The Delaware 
name for the basket is pawhnigdu, meaning simply a sieve. The 
specimen is very old, and was bought from Betsy Pheasant of 
Moraviantown, To me it was a distinct surprise, for I had never 
ventured to hope that any of the fine baskets, evidently twined, 
mentioned in early accounts as being used by eastern Indians, 
might survive to the present day. 

One coiled grass basket (mwing?mitsh"mi"kwinotai’) was col- 
lected, a style which was probably once widespread among the 
eastern Algonquian tribes. [ found two somewhat similar baskets 
of beach-grass among the mixed-blood Indian remnant on Marthas 
Vineyard, Mass., and the same style is manufactured of sweeterass 
today by the Chippewa of Ontario. The Martha's Vineyard mixed- 
bloods told me that within the memory of some of the older people 
the coiled beach-grass baskets were made for many purposes to 
the exclusion of splint baskets, and even pack-baskets were of 
similar weave. Twilled splint corn sieves (fawinigan) and 
hulling baskets (4¢ écAlfigen) were numerous and differed but little 
from those of the Troquois, The nearest approach to aboriginal 
fabrics is seen in the pack-strap (a' pts) of which a number were 
procured. For carrying burdens in baskets or otherwise these 
were very useful, béing passed across the forehead or chest of the 
user. They were made of the fibers of Indian hemp, the milkweed, 
or the inner bark of the slippery elm, boiled soft and rolled or 
twisted into cord with the hand on the bare thigh, The cords were 
then tightly woven into a strap two to three inches wide and a little 
more than two feet long, provided with a hole, or eye, at the ends, 
through each of which a long cord of Indian hemp or other ma- 
terial was fastened. Decoration was effected by the introduction 
of materials differing in color from the groundwork of the strap, and 
by embroidery with red yarn. It is said that, as with Iroquois, 
colored hair and porcupine quills were used formerly in this 
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embroidery. Twine of the sort used for pack-straps was often 
employed for other purposes, and a specimen of basswood bark 
rope (rikplamiin) was found, Coiled mats ( ge" ka’ site’ Zin") of 
varying size are still made of corn-husk braids sewed together with 
basswood bark by the aid of the wooden needle before mentioned. 
Formerly these were made large enough to sleep on, but I could 
locate only one specimen of this size. 

Very few old specimens of costume showing any Indian char- 
acter could be fownd—merely a few pairs of women’s leggings 
(Aakonax,), a beaded shoulder bag or two (cfwandi' gain), and one 
pair of infant's moccasins (ma Asan). The leggings were of blue 
or black broadcloth worn with seam in front. Both this seam and 
the lower edge of the leggings were decorated with beadwork, 
sometimes fine examples of the delicate lace-like geometrical pat- 
terns such as are seen in the old beadwork of the Iroquois. One 
pair elaborately ornamented with ribbon-work was found. The 
pouches resembled the few I have seen among the eastern Chip- 
pewa, but the beadwork upon them was of a somewhat different 
character, difficult to describe. The infant's moccasins were puck- 
ered to a single seam down the front, and sparsely decorated with 
very small beads: Two small clean-cut holes in their soles, evi- 
dently made with a purpose, suggest an old Iroquois practice, but 
I could get no Delaware confirmation of this. The Iroquois in- 
variably, in former years, and still to a certain extent, perforated 
the soles of the baby’s moccasins to prevent the ghosts from coax- 
ing away its soul; for the child can refuse to listen to their plead- 
ings on the ground that he has holes in the soles of his moccasins 
and so cannot travel the spirit trail. 

A skirt of broadcloth (ma“shapibotai) beaded along the hem 
and part-way up one of the vertical seams: a pair of man's leg- 
gings (remem) with the seam, decorated with ribbons, worm at 
the side; a man's shirt of cambric (/amdut); a woman's calico 
overdress ; a pair of beaded moccasins (ma” ésiin) puckered in front 
to a tongue like those of the eastern Chippewa and Mohawk —all 
of comparatively recent make — were secured. Two beaded head- 
dresses (ag#"kwépl) of the “ feather-crown" type complete the list 
of clothing. This form of head-dress I at first considered a recent 
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adaptation of the familiar war-bonnet of the Plains tribes, but the 
fact of its distribution among the eastern Chippewa and Delawares, 
and all the Iroquois tribes, leads me to suspect that it may be an 
old form. 

Ornaments of silver were made formerly by the Delawares, com- 
prising brooches, mainly of circular form (ani.’yantan), ear-rings 
(saytayaihend:), hair bands (wasehwapestin), finger-nngs, and crosses 
(eclalahekon), both double and single; for all of which coin silver 
was generally used. The processes of manufacture — hammering, 
cutting, embossing, and engraving —seem to have been similar 
to those used by the Iroquois silversmiths; but many of the 
Iroquois forms are absent or rare among the Delawares. One 
variety of brooch, however, of which several were collected at 
Moraviantown, is exceedingly rare among the Iroquois, Two 
examples of this hemispherical form, which is perfectly plain, with 
small central opening, may be seen on the left breast of the little 
“ Nahneetis " figure (pl. xxv1, 4). 

A necklace (écltwalalisat) was purchased at Grand River, 
which I think represents an ancient style. It is composed of the 
long spiral shells of what appear to be several species. of fresh- 
water pastropods, each one punched through near the lip to re- 
ceive the suspending cord of Indian hemp, This type has been 
long in use among the Iroquois, as archeological evidence shows, 
but I have no data upon which to base a similar statement for the 
Delawares. A number of strings of wampum were obtained, some 
for ceremonial use, some for ornament, and one belt of white wam- 
pum twenty-nine inches long and seven rows (about two inches) wide, 
with longitudinal strands of deerskin and transverse strands of Indian 
hemp. ‘This has the letters G. T. (Georgius Tertius ?) in blue wam- 
pum on both ends, and is said to commemorate a treaty between 
the Canadian authorities and the Muncey band of Delawares. The 
belt and its former owner, Jacob Dolson, may be seen in piate xxiv, @. 
Wampum is called 4a@084 by the modern Delawares, and the 
word oydwasin was given me as the name for the belt, Glass 
beads of many kinds were much used formerly. 

Several typical stone gorgets with two perforations were ob- 
tained from the Muncey band, who gave them the name fapam- 
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élawin and volunteered the information that such objects were tied 
upon braids of hair; but whether they were merely to hold the 
braids together in the back, or as an ornament, or as a support for 
a feather, was not made clear. In the National Museum collection 
at Washington there is a similar stone gorget, supposedly from the 
Chippewa, upon which has been tied, perpendicular to the surface 
of the stone, a bone tube, evidently intended for supporting a 
feather. 

The bows (mata't/) collected from the Delawares average about 
four feet long, and represent the simple straight type common 
among the Eastern tribes; while the arrows ("* a/é*s"') are of two 
types: blunt, for stunning small game; and sharp, for piercing ; 
the latter being simply brought to a point and hardened by fire, 
without a separate head of any sort. Now and then a war-club 
(pte'aw'ds) may be found, generally of quite recent manufacture 
and consisting of a heavy ball attached to a short handle, all carved 
fram one piece of hard maple or other suitable wood, A few old 
pipe-tomahawks are still treasured by the people as mementos of 
their ancestors, 

In the old religious ceremonies of the Delawares at Grand River 
a very peculiar drum was used, a dry skin folded in rectangular 
form and beaten with four sticks, each bearing a tiny human head 
carved in relief, 1 secured the set of four original sticks from 
Michael Anthony (.Va' nkamaoya), and employed him to make me 
a reproduction of the drum, as the original had been destroyed, 
This he did, and in addition made six painted sticks also used in the 
ceremony. The description of how these articles were used, pieced 
together from several Indian accounts, may prove of interest here. 

It appears that the Delawares of Six Nations Reserve formerly 
held what was known as a “ General Thanksgiving" ceremony 
called in Lenape Gitctakan, twice a year, once in the spring and 
again in the fall. At these times it was customary to meet in the 
Cayuga long-house, borrowed for the occasion, Ata certain point 
in the proceedings (I will not attempt a consecutive description 
from hearsay testimony) a man stood up and recited, in a rythmical 
sing-song tone, his dream — the vision of power seen by him in his 
youth. Nankomaoya remembered how one old man Was accus- 
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tomed to tell about a duck, half black and half white, which had 
appeared to him. Between the verses of the dream four musicians 
kneeling at the drum (pw awake’ gin) began a plaintive song, beat- 
ing time with the carved sticks ( pu awahé’ganae). As they sang 
the reciter swayed his body to and fro while ‘a group of dancers 
gathered on the floor behind him danced with a sidewise step. 
Before the ceremony, poles were laid lengthwise along both sides 
of the council house, and against these, at intervals, three on a 
side, the painted sticks, called mAédafi'gan, were laid. If anyone 
in the crowd felt “especially happy" he was privileged to strike 
with one of these sticks upon one of the polesin time to the music. 
The carved heads on the drum-sticks meant that human beings 
were giving thanks; the lengthwise painting of the sticks, half black 
and half red, implied that men and women were together in thanks- 
giving, the black representing the warriors, the red the women. 
The fork at the striking end of the sticks was to give a sharper 
sound, The dyes for producing the colors were made by boiling 
bark, the black being soft maple (seyi'(minsi), and the red, red 
alder bark (wre pr), The drum was encircled by a cord of Indian 
hemp, as may be seen in plate xxv, which illustrates drum (e), 
carved drumsticks (@), and painted striking sticks (4). 

In another part of the same ceremony wampum was used in 
the form of strings and bunches, both of which were represented in 
my callection from the Delawares. At least thirteen of the strings 
were used, each one made different by different combinations of the 
white and purple beads, These thirteen, it is said, represented re- 
spectively (1) Earth ; (2) Plants ; (3)Streams and Waters ; (4) Corn, 
Beans, and Vegetables ; (5) Wild Birds and Beasts ; (6) Wind; (7) 
sun; (8) Moon; (g) Sky; (1o) Stars; (11) Thunder and Rain: 
(12) Spirits ; and (13) Great Spirit. At the ceremony these strings 
were laid upon a bench before a speaker, who picked them up one 
by one as he made his address, each string reminding him of one 
partof his speech. He began, my informant told me, by explain- 
ing that the Great Spirit had made al! things —the earth, plants, 
streams, and waters—everything. Having thus enumerated all 
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the things represented by the wampum, he proceeded to speak to 
each one directly, holding the appropriate string in his hand. Thus 
he gave thanks to the Earth for the benefits it gives to man, and 
prayed that its blessings might continue ; then thanked in the same 
way the Plants, the Streams and Waters; the Corn, Beans, and 
Vegetables—ceach one in tum. As he finished each string he 
handed it to an attendant, who laid it aside. When his long speech 
or prayer was finished, he announced, “*We' will now enjoy our- 
selves,'’ and selected a man to distribute little bunches of wampum, 
three beads in each, which served as invitations to join in the danc- 
ing that followed. These bunches were delivered only to a certain 
number of those known to be "sober and honest"’ among the 
crowd in the long-house. If any person wishing to dance failed 
to get invitation wampum it was his privilege to ask for one of the 
branches, which was given him if he was considered qualified, 
The first man receiving wampum arose first; then the others, until 
the dancers were all on the floor. It is said that this dance, which 
sometimes lasted all night, did not circle around like most of the 
Iroquois dances, but cach performer remained in about the same 


I was told that in this dance a small rattle without a handle and 
made of turtle-shell was used, probably like the box-turtle rattle 
still used in the annual Planting Dance by the Seneca and Cayuga. 
No specimens of this were seen, however, among the Delaware: 
the only rattle (céwaahegan) found, which was used in the Mask 
dance, bemg made of cow-horn (pl, xxv, ¢). 

But one mask (miziz£) was obtained. It differed from those of 
the Iroquois chiefly in being cruder, and also in decoration, the 
lines being burnt into the wood as shown in plate xxv, a, instead 
of being painted or carved, The original use of the mask had to 
do, in part at least, with healing the sick, but Isaac Montour (Kap- 
yi kim), from whom 1 bought it, failed to make himself clear as 
to the details. Similar masks are, or were until recently, used by 
the Delawares now in Oklahoma, according to the Census Report 
for 1890,' The same account also mentions the use of a dried skin 
as a drum. 


-— UReport ew Indians Trxed and Not Taxed, U. 8. Census, 1866, p. 296. 
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For comparison I introduce here the very old Missisauga (eastern 
Chippewa) mask shown in plate xxv1, a. This was bought from 
Dr Peter E. Jones, of New Credit reserve, whose father, Reverend 
Peter Jones, the noted hal-blood Missisauga missionary, collected 
the specimen. Dr Jones identifies the mask with the one called 
Pasookowath illustrated on page 85 of his father's book, Aisfory of 
the Ojebway indians, and says he remembers when it still bore its 
crown of feathers and deer-hair, and its fringe of rattling deer-hoofs, 
The differences between the mask and the picture he attributes to 
inaccuracy of drawing. 

The eyes of the mask are made of brass, probably cut from an 
ald kettle, and to its back is tied an ancient turtle-shell rattle, the 
handle of which projects downward like a handle to the mask, 
I was informed by old eastern Chippewa that such masks were 
rarely worn, but were carried by the handle in curing the sick. 
Peter Jones called the mask “the god that breaks down diseases,” 
Such masks were kept by certain shamans, it is said, hanging in little 
bark houses built especially for the purpose, and were sometimes 
used in divination. They represent, it is claimed, a race of mythi- 
cal beings known as Padookewaik, or, as 1 recorded the name, 
Pabobowal, 

Also connected with shamanism were two ‘‘ medicine bags," one 
a mink-skin, the other a weasel-skin taken off whole, the only open- 
ing being at the throat. The edges of this opening were bound 
with cloth in cach case, and ribbons and, if 1 remember correctly, 
bells were attached to the legs. The contents were a few bits of 
root in each, and a bundle of tiny sticks in one of the bags. These 
medicine-bags were sent to me from Moraviantown after I had re- 
turned home, and I was consequently unable to get satisfactory 
explanations, but I was told in a letter that the mink-skin was used 
in a dance before going hunting. No explanation of the contents 
of the bags was received. 

Perhaps the most interesting Delaware specimen of all is the 
little wooden image, about cight inches high, bought of Dr Jones, 
which his father, Reverend Peter Jones, described and illustrated in 
his book under the name “ Nahneetis, the Guardian of Health,” 
He says : 
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I have in my possession two family gods. One is called Padoote- 
wirt—the god that crushes or breaks down diseases. ‘The other is a 
goddess named WoAneetis, the guardian of health. This goddess was de- 
livered up tome by Eunice Hank, a Muncey Indian woman, who with her 
friends tised to worship it in their sacred dances, making a feast to it every 
year, when a fat doe was sacrificed as an offering, and many presents 
were given by the friends assembled. She told me she was now restored 
to worship the Christian's God, and therefore had no further use for it.' 

There can be no doubt im this case concerning the identity of 
this specimen with the one illustrated in the book quoted. It will 
be noticed however by those who are familiar with Peter Jones’ 
illustration that Nahneetis, like many humans, has lost her hair in her 
old age (pl. xxvi, 4). An interesting feature of the specimen is 
the primitive skirt, which is made apparently by belting a blanket- 
like bit of cloth, bound at the edges, around Nahnectis' waist. A 
vestige of this method of making a skirt survives, I think, in the form 
of the beaded strip running up one of the vertical seams of the more 
modern Indian skirt, among both the Delawares and the Iroquois. 

This concludes my notes on the Canadian Delawares, but I hope 
soon to visit the Lenape living in what is now Oklahoma, where 
additional material will, 1 hope, be obtained, 


New Yorx Crrvy, 


i History af the Onbway Jnatans, P- 87, 1861. 


THE SYMBOLIC MEANING OF THE DOG IN 
ANCIENT MEXICO 


By HERMAN BEYER 


As I have shown in my paper on “The Dragon of the Mexi- 
cans"! the last of the thirteen constellations of the old Mexican 
zodiac was regarded as the image of a dog’s head and therefore 
called weewintit, dog." This constellation, as the last of the 
series, was naturally connected with ideas like end, death, under- 
world. 

Thus we understand why, with the Mexicans, the dog became 
the animal of the dead. When the ancient inhabitants‘of Anahwac 
burned a corpse they killed a red dog and laid it beside the dead 
body, They thought that four years after death this dog had to 
carry the soul over Chicunauhapan, the “nine-fold stream" that 
flows around the innermost hell, the final abode of the dead? A 
small artificial blue dog, the +e/ecesrat/, was a part of the ceremonial 
dress which the effigy of the dead warrior wore* Mictlantecutli, 





the “lord of the realm of the dead,’ appears >- ratron of the day- 
sign ifzewtnffi, The Mayan hieroglyphic of the aog consists mainly 
of the thorax of a skeleton. 

Figure 96, which closely resembles the signs of the Maya day 
oc (igs. 97 and 98), the equivalent of the Mexican tfscnintii, dog," 
signifies, according to the late Professor E. Forstemann, “ end.""* In 

' Globus, vol,93, pe 158. 

' Bernardino de Sahagun, /fistoria de fas Corr dela Nuroa Eipafta, 3 app, chap, 4, 

oder MagliakerrAiane, X11, 3, fol. 72. 

"Die Mayahieroglyphen, G/ntur, vol. 6, p. 73. 
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both cases the sore cropped ears of the dog, which were a charac- 
teristic of that domestic animal in primitive Mexico, are rendered 
prominent, A similar head with another suffix was the hiero- 
glyphic of the Maya month Xul, and xw/ likewise means “end.” 
The lord of the t7th day sign efx, and of the 16th division of 
the tonalamat! re/o¢/, is, as we learn from the picture writings, the 
god who carnes the sun through the underworld, The interpreter 
of the Codex Telleriano-Remensis (fol. 20) says that the sun goes 
to shine to the dead. The peculiar disc of dark feathers which 
Xolotl is represented as having on his back on page 76 of the 
Codex Nuttall we may thus take for a likeness of the night sun, 
the sun of the underworld. awd ofin, “ four movement,” is used 
asa hieroglyphic of the sun. By off# was primarily meant the 





Fic tor, 


movement of the fire-drill, as the word stands for the constellation 
mamal-huasilt, je. “ fire-sticks." This elucidates the relation be- 
tween the sun and movement. Now this mythical personage 
Nolotl is generally represented with a dog’s head, sometimes even 
as.an entire dog.’ The Mexicans had a certain species of dogs 
called ro/eefsexind: » the Zapotecs named them ptco-xele, All this 
shows that Xolutl, who carries the sun, has been conceived as a 
parallel to the guide and carrier of the human soul, the dog. 

Of Xolotl it is said that he was the brother of Quetzalcoatl,? 
and he nearly always wears ornaments and paint of the latter, 
Quetzalcoatl represents the Mexican zodiac, but the last sign of it 
had also an independent existence; it was personified by Xolotl. 








' Codex Paticanu;: No. 3773, fol. 29 and 93. 
© Coder Maylaberchiane, Mii), 4, fol, 33 verso, 
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Thus the pictures of Quetzalcoatl in the form of a serpent do not 
have the peculiar end part of the Xiuhcoatl, the “serpent of the 
year” (figs. 99-101) which symbolized the entire belt of the 
zodiac. Xolotl is the twin-brother of Quetzalcoatl, and vice versa. 
Therefore Xolotl became the god of the twins,’ and Quetzalcoatl's 
name can be translated not only as “ plumed serpent" but also as 
" precious twin.” 

That the tail of Xiuheoatl (figs. 99-101) which I take to be 
a conventionalized form of the outlines of the constellation “ dog” 
(fig. 102) was used as a symbolic ornament of Xolotl, is, from the 
foregoing, easy to understand, But the same emblem is also worn 
by Tepeyollotli, Chantico, and the mummy of the warrior, and is a 
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Fic. toga. Fic, to2d, 





part of the hieroglyphic of Motecuhzoma. Now, Tepeyollotli isa 
god of the underworld, his name meaning “ heart, interior of the 
mountains,” and he appears in the form of a tiger, the animal of 
darkness, Chantico, the Fire Goddess of Xochimilco, signifies, as 
her various names and myths indicate, the “sun in the underworld," 
Of her it is expressly stated that she was transformed into a dog, 
and one of her names was Quaxolotl. But Xolot! is not only the 
guide or carrier of the sun, but also, in his form of Nanauatzin, the 
sun itself, This identification of Xolotl-Nanauatzin we owe to Pro- 
fessor Seler.*, The warrior's mummy was adorned also with the 
 balXelotle « » Given quera sefior de los emilligos y de todas Ins coans (ae nas 
cian juntas.”"—Coder Trllirriane Avensis, fol, 19 verso, 
"Kommentar sum Cater Borgia, U, Berlin, 1906, p. 97. 
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blue dog, and its relations to the abode of the dead are evident. 
Motecuhzoma's hieroglyphic consists of two parts, the symbols of 
the first and of the last constellation,’ this being with the Aztecs the 
sign of Xiuhtecutli, the Fire God, whose earthly representative the 
Mexican king was. 

That another variation of the end of the Xiuhcoatl, the ‘‘ serpent 
of the year," is the conventional sign for year (fig. 103), needs, I 
think, no further explanation. 

According to Dr Brinton® the Pleiades bore in the Maya lan- 
guage the same name as the rattles of the 
rattlesnake, fead, The Pleiades are the most 
conspicuous star cluster of the constellation 
"dog": they form the eye of that animal's 
head (fig. to2, 4) and are therefore well fitted 
to denote the whole group which, indeed, is 
the tail of the Xiuhcoatl and Quetzalcoatl. 
Thus the end part of Quetzalcoatl in his ser- 
péentine form consists of a number of rattles. At the end of a 
cycle the Mexicans watched the Pleiades: they were afraid the 
stars might stand still and darkness swallow the world. When, 
however, the Pleiades passed the zenith, i. e. the first constellation 
came to “ reign,” the beginning of a new cycle was celebrated.* 

The first Mexican constellation cipacti:, “ crocodile,” is connected 
with ideas like beginning, creation, birth, and is ascribed to 
the east, the region where the sun rises, is born. In the same 
way the final constellation is dedicated to the west, where the stars 
set, and therefore we find the Tlaloc of the West wearing for hel- 
met-mask the head of Xolotl." | 

Thus the role the dog played in Mexican mythology is wholly 
explained if we accept the theory that the dog primarily represented 
a constellation. 


That the first figure of the hieroglyphic, the pointed crown afudatteel/i, really 
meant the initial constellation, cypercii, ts proved by the fact that Patecatl, the God of 
Pulgues — a similar diadem, and he is called aloo Cifactona/, “the day sign 





14 Erne a laren Mfrerngiyptic, Philadelphia, p. 58. 
*Sahagun, 4 app. 
6 Cader Becvia, ia, fl, a7; Codex Poaticamer z777, fol. 69. 


WOODEN BOWLS OF THE ALGONQUIAN INDIANS 
By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


The proficiency attained in the manufacture of certain houschold 
utensils by the Algonquian people is shown by the few bowls and 
ladies that are occasionally found in old collections or which have 
been preserved in Indian families. That they were comparatively 
common in early colonial times is evident from the following quota- 
tions. During the epidemic of smallpox in 1635 among the Indians 
living near the site of Hartford, Connecticut, being too ill to gather 
firewood they kept themselves from freezing by burning “ ye woden 
trayes & dishes they ate their meals in.' Morton, writing of the 
New England Indians, says: “They have dainty wooden bowls 
amongst them; and these are disposed by bartering one with the 
other and are but in certain parts of the Country made, where the sev- 
eral trades are appropriated to the inhabitants of those parts only,'” 
Gookin* writes of dishes, spoons, and ladles made “ very smooth and 
artifical, and of a sort of wood not subject to split. These they 
make of several sizes.’ Josselyn' refers to dishes, spoons, and 
trayes wrought very smooth and neatly out of the knots of wood.”’ 
Loskiel® referring to the Delawares and Iroquois, says: “ They 
make their own spoons, and large round dishes of hard wood with 
great neatness.” These they sometimes sold to the whites for 
food and clothes. 

According to Heckewelder® it was the duty of the young Dela- 
ware man about to marry, to provide dishes, bowls, and other nec- 
essary vessels for housekeeping, and it was also customary for some 
men in their leisure hours to make bowls and ladles which when 
finished were at their wives’ disposal, 

Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Bosion, 1898, p. 389. 

"Morton, New Angiick Canaan, Prince Society, p. 159, 

*Gookin, Afitterical Collections, Mass. Hist. Coll, 1st <., repr, 8g9, wol. t, p. res. 

“John jJosselyn, Jiee Forage: te Aw England, Vearie repr., p. 111, 

*Loskiel, Mistery of the Mision of the United Brethren, ed 1794, pt. ¥, py $4. 

‘John Heckewelder, /fistory af Jndian Nations, pp. 145, 143. 
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Strachey,’ writing of the Virginia Indians, refers to “all their 
goodly furniture of matts and dishes, wooden pots and platters, for 
of this sertis all their goodly epitrapzia or vessels belonging to their 
use for the table or what ells." Marquette * tells us that the Hlinois 
tribes make all their utensils [raisse//e, table utensils] of wood, 
and their ladles out of the heads of cattle." 

The above references. while not exhaustive show conclusively 
that wooden dishes formed a considerable proportion of the house- 
hold uid throurhout this section, and, taken in connection with 

specimens collected more recently from central and western 
tiibes, indicate that they were common to a large part of the Algon- 








Fic 104. — Wooten spoons and ladles, Algonquinn Indians, 


quian area. In some sections of Canada, and especially in the cast- 
ern part, bark dishes seem to have been more common, Wooden 
dishes were used also by the Iroquois tribes. Howls and ladles of 
Algonquian types occurred among the Winnchago, Omaha, Man- 
dan, and probably other tnbes of the Siouan stock, Some of the 
s probably obtained the more characteristic eastern forms 
from the western Algonquians by trade, or, like the Winnebago, may 
have learned from them the art of making these utensils. 

Among Algonquians in general the art of the potter was applied 
almost wholly to the production of cooking pots, and while food 

was often served in the pot in which it was cooked, pottery vessels 
ln for serving food seem generally to have been unknown, 
vessels of wood and bark being used for this purpose. Clay dishes 

‘William Suachey, /fisterte of Jraveile info Virginia Sritannia, Hakioyt Society, 


P- 39 
§Margoctte, Firat Feyage, Jesuit Relations, Thwaites ed., vol. LIX, p. #29. 
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of more or less conventionalized bird or quadruped form, as well as 
the typical pottery food basins from the southern section of the 
United States, were evidently represented in the north by little 
known utensils of wood having similar forms and functions. 

Wooden utensils fall naturally into three classes — ladles or 
spoons, platters and bowls. The characteristic ladle or spoon, often 
of bird's-eye or curly maple, is still found among several Algonquian 
tribes, and the Iroquois, Winnebago, and Omaha. It ranges from the 
Nascapee of Labrador to the Omaha of Nebraska, and in protohistoric 
times probably was common to a large part of the Algonquian area, 
In some sections, and especially in New England, the primitive type 
seems to have been modified in early historic times to a form closely 
approaching the European spoon. There seems to have been but 
little difference in shape between the native type of individual spoon 
and the larger ladle that accompanied the common cooking pot and 
was used especially at feasts for transferring food to individual bow|!s 
of wood or bark. 

An interesting feature of many of the spoons and ladles is the 
recurved upper extremity of the handle which catches the edge of the 
bowl and prevents the immersion of the spoon in the food (fig. 104). 
In some instances the head of the bird or the full figure of a bird or 
quadruped is carved in relief at the top of the handle, the beak or 
tail of the effigy often serving as a hook, The human figure was 
also used by the [roquois in decorating the handles of their ladles. 

Very few plates or platters of primitive forms haye been preserved. 
They appear to have been circular in outline and one to two feet in 
diameter, 

Wooden plates about a foot in diameter are found occasionally 
among the Abnakiand Micmac. In recent years these have served 
as receptacles for dice in the well-known dice game. It is to this 
widely distributed game that we owe the preservation of good ex- 
amples of both bowls and platters which were probably made orig- 
inally for household purposes, their use as gaming accessories being 
secondary, 

Although the bowls described in this paper are of primitive 
types, it is probable that one only was made with the assistance of 
stone implements, and in forming this specimen the steel tomahawk 
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and knife were evidently alsoemployed. The other examples were 
probably worked out with the curved steel knife —a most efficient 
tool in the hands of an Indian. 

Contrary to the opinion of certain eminent students of primitive 
American handicraft, the writer believes that the acquisition of 
steel tools by the American people did not result in an improvement 
of their art products in general, 

The New England colonists early recognized the excellence of 
the material used by the Indians in making their wooden utensils, 
and serviceable bowls were wrought by them from bird's-eye maple. 
Examples may be seen in colonial museums. They have a clumsy 








— . 
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appearance however, when compared with native work: their walls 
are proportionately thicker and they lack the pleasing outlines and 
variety of design shown by the better class of Indian bowls. 

The majority of bowls illustrated are probably individual food 
vessels. The more elaborate animal forms may have been used for 
-eremonial purposes, but we have no evidence that they were so 
employed. 

Maple wood was extensively used and highly valued for the 
manufacture of these utensils, the bird's-eye and curly portions being 
preferred. Elm was also widely employed. According to De 
Forest pepperage was used by the Mohegan. This wood is firm, 
close-grained, and very unwedgable on account of the oblique 
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direction and crossing of the fiber of the different layers. The 
knotty, expanded portion at the base of the trunk where the roots 
join seems to have been often selected. 

It is probable that the older New England bowls figured date 
from the seventeenth century, The specimen shown on plate xxvur, 
d, was for many years in possession of a family near Plymouth, Mas- 
Ssachusetts, situated in the territory formerly ruled by the noted Wam- 
panoag sachem Massasoit. It measures fourteen and one-fourth 
inches in length and eleven and three-fourth inches in width, and is 
made of elm wood. The handle, or projection rising from the rim, 
seems to represent the conventionalized head of an animal, the 
small projections at either side indicating the ears. The two per- 
forations probably served for the passage of a cord by which the 
vessel could be suspended. This specimen has been long known 
as “ King Philip's samp bowl." Presented to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society late in 1803, it was used for many years in balloting 
with corn and beans for members. Atthe quarterly meeting of 
January, 1804, it was voted " That the committee of Publication 
- - - be requested to cause an inscription to be put on King Philip's 
Bow! and to procure an affidavit ascertaining its authenticity.”’' The 
following is the inscription appearing upon its inner side. 

‘“A Trophy from the Wigwam of King 
Philip when he was slain in 1676 
by Richard. Presented by Elez" Richard 
bis Grandson."" 

The following memorandum seems to have been the only docu- 
ment relating to the authenticity of the specimen that the conumittee 
was able to procure : 

Plymouth, Sept. 14. 1803. Received of 
Isaac Lothrop, eight dollars in full for 
a wooden bowl formerly belonging to 
that illustrious soldier known by the name 
of King Philip, son of the celebrated Indian 
Sachem, Massasoit, and was a portion of 
the trophy assigned to Eleazer Richard 
great grandfather of the subscriber who 

‘Mast. Hist. Society Proceedings, vol, 1, p. 163. 
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made one of the party that terminated 
the existance of the once princely proprietor. 


his 
Eleazer x Richard 
mark 


Isaac Lothrop was Register of Probate for the county of Fly- 
mouth and a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, The 
bow! was evidently presented to the Society by him, In the list of 
donations prepared for the quarterly meeting of Oct. 3, 1804, ap- 
pears the entry; “The bowl of Sachem Philip from a Friend,” 

In the Dexter edition of Church's /istory of King Philip's War' 
is the following note relating to this specimen: ‘ Church's narrative 
furnishes no evidence, either way, in regard to the genuineness of this 
relic, I find, however, no trace, either in Savage's fertile pages, or 
the Colony Records of Plymouth, Massachusetts, or Rhode Island 
of any Eleazer Richard (or Richards or Richardson) as then living 
in New England, nor any evidence that any person of that surname 
served under Church in this campaign,” 

As every one familiar with the history of Church's campaign 
knows, Philip was slain by the deserting Wampanoag Indian who 
guided Church's party at night to the temporary camp of Philip, 
which was probably without household utensils of any kind, The 
bow! is probably of Wampanoag origin, and it may have been 
brought with other booty from Philip's village on a previous*expe- 
dition, for it was the custom of the English to pillage upon such 
occasions, It is very doubtful however if it belonged to the house- 
hold of that chief. 

A similar bowl is shown on plate xxvu, «It is the property of 
Mrs Emma Baker, a woman of Mohegan blood, and it. descended 
to her from Lucy Tantaquidgeon, a sister of the noted Mohegan 
minister and missionary Samson Occom (1723-1792), The writer 
is indebted to William C. Gilman, Esq., for its history and the 
photograph. The bowl is nearly circular, about eleven inches in 
diameter and four inches deep. There are two cracks, one of which 
is closed by a metal clamp, The worn condition of the handle in- 
dicates long use. The notch and nearly vertical groove to the right 

' Parl 1, p. 153 
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of the horizontal line of wampum formed an original feature of its 
decoration. This ornamental border may have extended higher on 
the handle and perhaps to the opposite side, as indications of the 
groove can still be seen, There was probably at least a corre- 
sponding groove and notch upon the opposite side, which has been 
broken or cut away, the outline of the handle now following the 
line of the groove. It will be noted that similar decorative features 
are present in the handle of the vessel shown in figure 107. 

At a period perhaps much later than the time of its making 
the inner face of the handle was inlaid with two rows of white 
wampum joined at right angles. Six of these beads are missing. 
For some time this apparently incongruous design was a puzzle to 
the writer, till finally it evolved into the letter L, the initial of Lucy 
the sister of Occom and an early owner of the bowl, Lucy must 
have been about nine years of age when the young Mohegan ap- 
plied for admission to the Reverend Mr Wheelock’s school, and it 
does not seem improbable that the initial is the work of this older 
brother. The two perforations’ are also apparently of later date, 
but are in keeping with the original design of the bowl as will be 
seen by referring to plate xxvu, Wd. 

There is a Pequot or Mohegan bowl in the hands of a collector 
in New London that has a zone of wampum inlay upon the outer 
side, 

About the year 1850 John W. De Forest saw in possession of a 
woman living near the Mohegan cemetery at Norwich, Connecticut, 
two bowls carved from pepperage knots, each holding about three 
pints, and said to have once been the property of the great Uncas. 
One of these was circular, and hada handle like the head of an ow! ; 
the other was oblong and had two handles like the heads of dogs 
facing each other. Correspondence resulted in locating two bowls 
answering the description of the second specimen described by De 
Forest, both being known as Uncas bowls. It is doubtful however 
if either is the specimen referred to by this author, 

The first is illustrated on plate xxvu, 4, and is the property 
of Miss Emily S. Gilman to whom it descended as a family heir- 
loom, Her Coit ancestors from whom she received it had lived in 


De Forest, Afistery aj" the Jucians of Connecticut, p. 13. 
Ad. ANTH., © &, oa. 
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the Pequot-Mohegan region since about 1650. Nothing further 
is known of its history. It is skilfully made from a knotty piece 
of hard wood; is ten and seven-eichths inches long, eight and 
one-fourth inches wide, and two and seven-cighths inches high at 
the rim, and has the appearance of great age, The cracks at the 
side have been repaired with wire clamps. The somewhat conven- 
tionalized heads rising from either end are well executed. The mouth 
is shown, but the eyes are not indicated. 





Fic, 106. — Mohegan bowl of wood, ((ne-fourth natural size. ) 


The second specimen, which is illustrated in fig. to6, is in 
the Slater Memorial Museum at Norwich, Connecticut. It is about 
an inch longer than the Gilman bow! and considerably deeper, but 
of about the same width The heads forming the handles differ 
somewhat from those previously described. A crack appears upon 
either side as shown in the illustration, and at one point the bow! 
has been repaired by passing a cord through two perforations, and 
also strengthened a short distance above by alead clamp. The his- 
tory of this bowl is given on the label, but as the present writer 
has had no opportunity to verily its correctness jt is omitted from 
this account. 

Unceas, the noted Mohegan sachem and friend of the colonists 
of southeastern Connecticut, died about the year 1682, and several 
of his family are buried in the old Mohegan cemetery at Norwich. 
It is doubtful if either of the above bowls was owned by him, They 
are, however, very old, of native design, and were doubtless made 
by his people. 

Another interesting old Mohegan bow! is shown in fig. 107, This 
is also in the Slater Memorial Museum at Norwich, and is said to 
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have been taken from a grave near that city many years ago. It 
has a slightly weathered appearance which may have been caused 
by exposure out of doors for a few months. It is made from a 
burly piece of hard wood, probably of the same kind used in mak- 
ing the two bowls last described, and is accompanied by a metal 
spoon of a type common in the colonies during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Upon the inner face of the handle is a well-executed carving 
of the head of an animal. The handle proper, exclusive of the 
head, is of the same general type as those shown on plate xxvii, ¢, 7. 
Upon both sides of the handle of the former (c) similar ornamental 
grooves and side notches were probably originally present. 

Another Mohegan bow! is illustrated in plate xxvu, @. This isin 
the cabinet of Mr George G. Heye, of New York, to whomi the 
writer is indebted for the photograph. It is made of maple and is 
of a later date than the five New England bowls above described. 
This is said to have been fashioned by the grandfather of the Indian 
from whom it was recently purchased. The type is primitive. It 
is nearly circular, four inches high at the rim, and a little more than 
thirteen inches in diameter. 





Flo. toy. ——Mohegaa bow! of wood. (Coe-fourth natural site.) 


A beautiful old Delaware bowl of elm wood, also in Mr Heye's 
collection, is shown on plate xxvii, d, The extensions of the body 
of the vessel upon either side serve as handles. In some examples 
these are plain, in others scalloped. 

A. Chippewa bowl of elm wood, with side projections, is figured 
on plate xxvii, ¢. This is from near Sarnia, Ontario, and is an excel- 
lent example ira native woodworking. The walls are thin and of 
uniform thickness, the outlines being unusually graceful. 
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Another eastern Chippewa bowl, also showing fine workman- 
ship, is illustrated on plate xxviul, a. Itis wrought from a maple knot 
and has a well-executed border about three-eighths of an inch wide 
just below the rim, It was collected at Walpole island, Ontario. 
Both the above Chippewa bowls are in the Peabody Museum at 

The maple wood raven bow! shown on plate xxviu, 4, was captured 
from an encampment of Blackfoot Indians in 1865 by Col. Sibley, 
U.S. A. It was presented to the Natural History Society of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, by John U. Alton and was later transferred 
to the museum of the Worcester Society of Antiquity. The bow! 
was an old one at the time of its capture. It measures fifteen inches 
in length, thirteen inches in width, and is three inches high at the 
rim, The tail has been broken off and lost. Judging from the 
adjoining portion it was two and one-half inches wide at the base 
and turned upward, balancing the head. ‘That part of the bowl 
adjoining the tail has also been broken off, but was afterward joined 
to the body by an ingenious arrangement of lead clamps. The 
eyes are represented by brass-headed tacks, There was also a 
similar tack on the rim, at either side of the neck, one of which is 
About the year 1795 the beaver bowls figured on plate xxix 
were the property of George Turner, judge of the Western Terri- 
tory, The lower specimen (4) is in the cabinet of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, where it was deposited in 1879 by 
the American Philosophical Society, of which Judge Turner was a 
member. The writer is indebted to Mr Clarence B. Moore, of 
Philadelphia, for the excellent photograph. 

The followmg tsa copy of the label written at the time the 

** Wooden vessel carved in imitation of a Beaver and used asa 
tureen by the Kaskaskian, Ilinois. Judge ‘Turner 1795, Am. 
Philos, Soc. dep. 1879."" 

On the bottom of the bowl is an inscription in ink, probably 

placed there when the carving was given to the Philosophical 


“‘KRaskaskian. Design representing a Reaver 
March 10, ‘gs [1795]"" 
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The bow! has a narrow groove surrounding the cavity in the 
back and extending along the edge of the tail, the upper portion of 
which is cross-hatched, The eyes are indicated by small brass- 
headed tacks, The modeling is stiff and formal, most of the lines 
being angular and inartistic. The contours show conclusively that 
the carving was executed with a steel knife, 

The other beaver bowl shown on the same plate (@) has upon 
its side this inscnption ; 

Indian sculpture of a beaver, presented by Judge Turner."’ 

This specimen was received by the Peabody Museum of Cam- 
bridge from the old Boston Museum, which undoubtedly acquired 
it with many other objects from the Peale Museum of Philadelphia 
(established in 1785), when, after a successful existence of nearly 
fifty years, it was discontinued and its collections sold. It seems 
evident that Judge Turner presented this carving to the Peale 
Museum at about the same time (1795) that the other bowl was 
donated to the Philosophical Society. It is also probable that it 
originated among the Kaskaskia, although it may have come from 
some other tribe of the Illinois confederacy. 

The modeling of this bowl is excellent. There are no sharp 
angles, the outlines being well rounded and the curves graceful, A 
critical examination shows a few marks on the under side of the 
body which may have been made with a hatchet, probably an iron 
tomahawk, in roughly blocking out the work, The only evidences 
of the use of the steel knife are the perforation for the mouth, two 
grooves outlining the teeth, and a few small facets on the feet. 
Both the steel knife and the tomahawk were probably used, how- 
ever, in giving a rough form to the carving, but there is evidence of 
the use of stone scrapers in the final stages of the work, as the sur- 
face shows various strize undoubtedly caused by such tools. 

It would be assuming too much to attribute the fine curves in the 
outlines of this efigy wholly to the imperfect cutting qualiti 





1es of 
the stone implements. Nevertheless it is the writer's opinion that 
these qualities influenced to a considerable degree the lines of the 
carving. The tendency of a sharp knife is to produce straight 
lines and sharp angies, while the tendency of stone knives and 
scrapers would be to produce curved lines. Therefore, if a suf- 
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ficient number of wooden utensils made by the latter method could 
be brought together they would probably be superior artistically to 
the later work, 

The tendency of the steel knife to produce straight lines and sharp 
angles was carly recognized by native woodworkers. This disad- 
vantage was but partially overcome by the general adoption of the 

The other specimens described in this paper were apparently 
mace with the aid of steel knives; the process of charring may have 
been followed in some instances as an accessory. It does not seem 
probable that in the eastern section of the Algonquian area many 
wooden vessels were made with stone tools after the first third of 
the seventeenth century. In some sections, however, the primitive 
process was undoubtedly followed at a considerably later date, 

Peasopy Musxum, Hanvann UNivEnstry, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The North American Jndian, By Exwanp 5. Curtis. [New York: The 
Author, t907] 4°, Vol. 1, xvii, 161 p., 79 photogravure plates bound 
with text, and portfolio of 39 separate supplementary plates 20x24 in. 
Vol, Il, xii, 142 p.. 75 Pphotogravure plates bound with the text, and 
portfolio of 35 separate supplementary plates 20x24 inches. 

The first two volumes of this great work made their appearance dur- 
ing the closing days of 1907, The plan of the publication as announced 
calls for twenty volumes dealing with the Indians of the United States 
and Alaska, and, as the title page informs us, the entire work of prepar- 
ing the text and making the illustrations as well as the labor of publica- 
tion is undertaken by the author, Mr Edward 5. Curtis, who as a photog- 
rapher of Indian life has been well known to the scientific world as 
well as to the: general public fora number of years. Mr Curtis's photo- 
graphs have become familiar to all interested in the subject through the 
exhibitions of his work that have taken place from time to time and 
which have been universally admired and highly commended by artists, 
as well as by those whose interest in them is of a purely scientific char- 
acter. Indeed, there has never been seen a series of pictures from brush or 
camera which so artistically and at the same time so accurately illustrates 
the life of the Indian tribes living within the United States, or which por- 
trays so truthfully the physical types characteristic of these tribes. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the work now offered to the public repre- 
sents the Indian by means of a series of illustrations, for it is as an author 
that Mr Curtis now achieves distinction, recording in an easy and vigorous 
style the impressions of an acute observer. Each volume contains a 
complete description according to the most approved models of the peo- 
ples with which it deals, supplemented with well-chosen pictures by the 
author's camera. We are informed on the title page of the volumes 
under review, that the field research, by which is meant the making of 
the photographs and the collection of ethnological notes from which the 
text is prepared, has been conducted under the patronage of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq. In mentioning this fact the reviewer has in mind the 
immense service which has been rendered to Anthropology as well as to 
American History by Mr Morgan, a service that can be properly appre- 
ciated only by those who understand the importance of the records left 
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by the American Indian in relation to the general uses of historical science 
and to the developmentof human culture, Mr Curtis’s work is not to he 
classed with those that are written for the specialist. On the contrary, 
while its value to science cannot be over-estimated its appeal is rather to 
the general public, and the form in which it is cast makes it not only 
intelligible but vastly interesting even to thase Uninstructed in the methods 
of ethnology. ‘This has been achieved without any sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and the work is entitled to the notable distinction of being the 
first general work. dealing on a large scale with the habits. and customs 
of the American Indian which presents a tre picture of Indian |ife. 
The author tells us in his preface that the work had its inception in 1898, 
and since that time months of arduous labor have each year been de- 
voted to accumulating data necessary to form a comprehensive and per- 
manent record of the important tribes of the United States and Alaska, 
The value of the work, Mr Curtis informs us, “will lie in the breadth 
of its treatment, in its wealth of illustration, and in the fact that it repre- 
sents the result of personal study of a people who are rapidly losing the 
traces of their aboriginal character and who are destined to become as- 
similated with the * superior race," "" 

The illustrations present vividly to the eye such facts of Indian life 
as can be accurately recorded by means of the camera. First are repre- 
sented types of old and young, to which are added pictures of their habi- 
tations, industries, ceremonies, games, and everyday life, and, as the pref- 
ace justly states, each photograph is an illustration ofan Indian character 
or of some vital phase in his existence. Apart from their ethnological 

SSCS arlistic merit of a very high degree, and reveal the fact 





peal to the imagination 
through their artistic ireatment, and this resylt has been successfully 
achieved without the slightest loss of scientific accuracy. ‘The landscape 
which constitutes the natural surroundings of the Indian and out of which 
his environment is Made, is constantly before the mind's eye while one 
reads Mr (Curtis's account of him, anc thurs the influence of environment 


The first volume deals with three tribes — the Apache, the Jicarillas, 
and the Navaho. In dealing with the first of these the author gives us 
at the outset an historical sketch of the tribe and follows it with chap- 
ters on their homeland, life, mythology, and mMedicine-men, a selection 


of topics which is adhered to in a general way throughout the two vol- 
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umes under review. The author's style is vigorous and clear, and the 
narrative moves forward smoothly, carrying the reader irresistibly through 
a series of vivid pictures in which appear the naked landscape of the 
great Southwest, the background of the Navako Aegdn, of the primitive 
Apache house, of all the picturesque details of Indian life. In dealing 
with mythology, the author has adopted a plan of presenting his readers 
with the typical myth of each tribe, and. in this way he is able to record 
a series of myths heard by himself from the elders among the Indians, 
and representing the mythical conceptions current among the different 
tribes. In connection with these conceptions, and ‘also with the fune- 
tions of the medicine-man, we are made familiar with a number of rites 
and ceremonies that make up a large part of the religious life of the In- 
dians, and represent their attitude toward the supernatural powers. ‘This 
phase of Indian life is well expressed by Mr Curtis in the following char- 
acteristic paragraph, 

‘The Apache is inherently devoutly religious ; his life is completely 
molded by his religious beliefs. From his morning prayer to the rising 
sun, through the hours, the days, and months— throughout life itself — 
every act has some religious significance. Animals, elements, every ob- 
servable thing of the solar system, al! natural phenomena, are deified and 
revered. Like all primitive people, not understanding the laws of nature, 
the Apache ascribe to the supernatural all things passing their under- 
standing. “The mediciné-men consider disease evil, hence why try to 
treat evil with drugs? Disease is of divine origin, so to the beneficent 
and healing gods the Apache naturally make supplication for cure."’ 

Formerly the territory over which the Apache ranged extended from 
western Texas to the Colorado river, while they carried their predatory 
raids southward to Sonora and northward to the country of the Navaho. 
At the present time they number not more than six thousand, and it is 
probable they have never exceeded ten thousand, yet for a long period of 
time this small band of nomads kept the other tribes of the great South- 
west, as well as two white nations, in a constant state of dread. ‘* His 
birthright was a craving for the warpath, with courage and endurance prob- 
ably exceeded by no other people and with curining beyond reckoning. 
Although his character is a strong mixture of courage and ferocity, the 
Apache is gentle and affectionate towards those of his own flesh and blood, 
particularly his children. ‘Fear to him is unknown. Death he faces with 
stolid indifference ; yet Apache men have been known to grieve so deeply 
from the loss of a friend as to end their troubles by self-destruction. "' 

This appreciation of the Apache character reveals an intimate ac- 
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quaintance made possible only by a sympathetic attitude and an unbiased 
mind. The Apache like all other Indians is intensely conservative and 
places a barrier between himself and the white man which can be removed 
only by rare diplomacy. Mr Curtis has much to say that will! be matter 
of surprise for many of his readers whose conception of Indian life and 
character has been formed under the influence of popular tradition or of 
writers who themselves have been perverted by ignorant prejudice or by 
misguided sentiment. To give a single example of the type of popular 
fallacy to which I refer, thereis no belief more common among white people 
everywhere than that which ascribes to the Indian the gloomy disposition, 
a belief that has little foundation in fact. Referring to this popular error, 
Mr Curtis writes: ‘Surely he who says the Apache is morose, stolid, and 
devoid of humor, never knew him in the intimacy of his own home." 
The Navaho, while speaking a language closely allied to that of the 
Apache, are contrasted with these in their manner of life, for while semi- 
nomadic, their chief activities are concerned with agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits, and their handicraft has become widely known through the 
Navaho blankets, the tianufacture of which still constitutes one of the 
most important Indian industries on the continent. Mr Curtis is of the 
opinion that the art of blanket weaving has not been borrowed by the 
Navaho, as has been supposed, but developed by them independently. 
‘The Navaho, like all Indians, are intensely religious and even at the 
present time: preserve more of the primitive rites than is usual with 
natives who have been so long under the influence of white teachers. 
The Night Chant, together with other important ceremonies, is dealt 
with by Mr Curtis in detail from the records of his own observations. 
The second volume deals with the Pima, Papago, Oahatika, Mohave, 
Yuma, Maricopa, Walapai, Havasupai, and Apache-Mohave or Yavapai. 
These nine tribes belong to two linguistic families, the Piman and the 
Yurpan, and they reside within the limits of Arizona, extending into the 
Mexican state of Sonora and into eastern California. ‘The Yuma and the 
Mohave, dwelling on the banks of the Colorado, are physically among the 
most finely developed of all the American Indians. In the high altitudes 
live the Walapai, a hardy tribe of mountaineers, whose habitat, unfit for 
agriculture, renders the tribe one of the most wretched within the borders 
of the United States. The Maricopa occupy the valley of the Gila, and 
exhibit the same characteristics as the inhabitants of the Colorado, large 
of physique and slow of thought: These tribes, together with the Hava- 
supa, belong to the Yuman linguistic family, the dialects of which aré 
heard from the Grand Caiion to the Gulf of California. According to 
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tradition their place of origin was.on the California side of the Colorado 
river, Opposite Fort Mohave, and the Mohave represent the parent stock. 
They became well known to history in the days of jthe California gold 
rush, for they lived in. their primitive way wmmolested until 184g when 
the emigrant trains and mule teams which crossed the Colorado river at 
Indian Ferry brought these tribes for the first time in contact with civili- 
zation, Pertaining to one linguistic stock, they differ widely in physique, 
culture, and temperament, ‘The six tribes which live within Arizona and 
California are therefore divided by Mr Curtis into two groups, which he 
distinguishes as mountaineers and lowlanders, and which represent the 
usual characteristics that go with these physical conditions. Of all moun- 
tain dwellers none have a stranger habitat than the Havasupai, whose 
home is in Cataract Cafion, a tributary of the Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado. Ata spot where the great gorge widens into an amphitheater 
they have made for themselves a garden between the rugged walls that 
tower for half a mile above them. A vivid picture of this dwelling- 
place is given by Mr Curtis. ‘' To reach this little oasis there are but 
two trails, and he who selects one will wish he had taken the other; 
both follow routes chosen by prehistoric man. The sandalled feet of 
unknown generations toiled up and down these tortuous ways ages before 
there was need of making them accessible for beasts of burden, After 
hours of winding about sheer cliffs, down narrow gorges, patiently pick- 
ing away back and forth across crumbling rocky slopes, one reaches at 
last the home of the Havasupai. The floor is half a mile wide, scarcely 
two miles long, and contains an area of less than five hundred acres, 
The never-ending stream from which this small but picturesque tribe 
derives its name, and which makes life possible in the depths of the 
gorge, flows through the length of the little garden spot, then in a cata- 
ract leaps from the floor of the cafion to be caught in a pool below,"' 
The Pima, Qahatika, and Papago constitute that part of the Piman 
family represented in the United States. According to their mythology 
the massive structures, now in ruins, that the traveler sees in the Salt and 
Gila valleys, of which the best known is Casa Grande, were built by their 
ancestors, who also were responsible for the extensive irrigation works of 
which the remains may still be seen. At an early period of the coloni- 
zation of the Southwest the Pima came in touch with the Spanish mission- 
aries, and they have always been noted for their friendly attitude toward 
white people, Like most of their brethren in the Southwest the Pima are 
an agricultural people, raising crops by the aid of irrigation, conveying 
water from the rivers in canals. The skill of their handiwork is perhaps 
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best exhibited at present in the art of basketry, of which they make a 
considerable variety, possessing strongly marked characteristics in both 
form and decoration, Although the Pima have never shown any inclina- 
Hon to resent the encroachments of the white man, they are the only 
desert tribe that withstood the attacks of their hereditary foes, the Apache. 
Although no better equipped for war than their congeners of the desert, 
they retaliated for the depredations committed upon them and supplied 
by cunning and strategy what they lacked in warlike qualities. When 
the emigrant trains first made their way across the desert they were ac- 
customed to take refuge among the Pima from the marauding Apache. 

We must not expect to find however in these pages much matter deal- 
ing with the relations between the Indians and the white man. Mr Cur- 
tis does not feel called upon to deal with these aspects of American history. 
His labors are almost purely ethnological, and the volumes before us give 
striking proof of an ethnological work of prime importance. ! have not 
attempted to describe the contents of the two valumes, for that would be 
impossible inareview. Toconvey an adequate impression of the breadth 
of treatment presented in the recorded observations, not less than to do 
Justice to the fine artistic feeling shown throughout, would be difficult for a 
reviewer, President Roosevelt, writing an appreciative Foreword to the 
first volume, attributes Mr Curtis's unusual power to. the fact that he is an 
artist as well as a trained observer . . . whose work is far more than 
accurate, because it is truthful. In this statement, indeed, we find the 
keynote which is struck at the beginning and sustained throughout the 
two volumes; but Mr Curtis's power is due no less to his industry and 
hardihood, which have enabled him to overcome the physical difficulties 
of his task. My object in this review has been to indicate his method of 
treatment and to give one or two examples of his style. 

As modern examples of bookmaking, the two volumes exhibit the 
highest degree of excellence. They are printed on the best handmade 
paper and the illustrations are finely engraved on materials that will not 
soon perish, [t is fitting that a monumental record of the American 
Indian should be made on materials that will endure long after his race 
has passed away, and that, unlike most books of the day, stand a chance 
to survive even the civilization that has replaced him. 

Each volume is provided with a carefully prepared appendix giving, 
in the most compact form possible, a description of each tribe assigned 
to that volume, together with a vocabulary and a comprehensive index. 
The appendix alone constitutes a valuable and convenient work of 
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The editing of the entire series has fallen to Mr Frederick Webb 
Hodge, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, whose editorial experience 
and knowledge of the literature relating to the Indians make him emi- 
nently fitted for the work. G. B. Gorpon, 


Expioractones argueoligicas en ia ciudad prehistérica des La Paya’ (Vaile 
(alchagaui, Provincia de Salta), Campafas de ro06.y roo7, Por Juan B. 
AmmRoseTT?. Publicaciones de la Seccidn Antropoldgica de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, No. 3 (1* Parte) en la Revista de la Universidad 
de Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires: 1907, 8°, 278 pp., 121 figs., map. 


In this excellent treatise Dr Ambrosetti describes the results of the 
second and third expeditions conducted by him during tgo6—1907. 
These two expeditions dealt with the archeology of one of the prehis- 
toric sites in the Calchaqui valley in the Province of Salta, to which the 
name of ‘‘ La Paya*’ has been given. The excavations were conducted 
on the right bank of the river La Paya, where the terrace is surmounted 
by a well-defined group of ruins consisting of a walled city covering an 
approximate area of six anda half hectares. Within this area are many 
ruined howses, rectangular in plan and measuring four to five meters wide 
by eight to ten meters long. ‘These houses, built of stone, have in a 
very large measure disappeared beneath masses of debris, and time did 
not allow of their excavation. ‘The character and arrangement of the 
houses are much the same as those encountered at the ruins of Quilmes 
described by Dr Ambrosetti in the Bofetin del Jnstitute Geogrdfico Ar- 
gentine in 1897, except that the circular constructions of Quilmes were 
not found in La Paya. The characteristic feature of the houses consists 
of the subterranean chambers, or cellars, in the construction of which 
the builders took advantage of the irregularities of the ground, digging 
chambers in the hillsides or in the slope of the terrace and lining these 
with stone, usually rough water-worn fragments from the river, but some- 
times crudely shaped by hand, ‘The superstructure supporting the roof 
was built of wood, of which the region furnishes an abundant supply. 
The principal edifice within the walls is a large rectangular enclosure of a 
special kind of stone found at a distance of two leagues, which cleaves 
naturally into square blocks, It is the remains of a building measuring 
thirty meters and ninety centimeters long by four meters and thirty cen- 
timeters wide. The walls, measuring three meters anG fosty contlmeters 
high, were presumably surmounted by a thatched roof supported on poles. 
Though the function of this building, known as the Casa Morada, is 
not apparent, its prominence and superior construction suggest that it 
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may have been cither a temple or the residence of a chief, ‘The ques- 
tion is complicated by the finding within this structure of a number of 
burials, all of which had been dug up by treasure seekers before the ex- 
pedition arrived at the ruins, Fortunately the objects recovered by the ad- 
venturers found their way into the National Museum in Buenos Aires, and 
are illustrated and described in these pages together with a large number 
of objects found in other burials by the expeditions. ‘The presence of 
burials in Casa Morada, together with the finding of many others within 
the area of the walled city, suggests to Dr Ambrosetti that the whole 
place was abandoned in antiquity and converted into a vast cemetery. 

The objects found within Casa Morada are of a better class than those 
found in other parts of the ruins. They consist of ornaments of gold and 
bronze, together with pottery vessels and wooden objects elaborately dec- 
orated. The shapes of the pottery as well as the decoration present such 
strong affinities to those peculiar to the coasts of Chile and Peru as to e- 
tablish a strong probability that a large part of this pottery was brought from 
those regions, The character of the ornamentation consists of triangles, 
spirals, right lines, and ornithomorphic patterns, indistinguishable from 
those used by the ancient painters on the north coast of Chile. ‘The local 
potters, however, did not hesitate to imitate this imported pottkry both in 
shape and ornament, imparting to their fabric at the same time a quality 
that distinguishes it at once from the original types. 

Within the city walls the expedition opened seventy-two tombs, rep- 
resenting about one hundred and fifty-six skeletons; for while the ma- 
jority contained only one skeleton, some contained as many a5 nine. In 
form the tombs were circular pits lined with rounded stones and covered 
with flat stone slabs. ‘The majority of the bodies had been buried in a 
sitting posture with the face toward the east. It is supposed that the 
earth which covered the bodies was not placed there at the time of burial, 
but fell in afterward. 

The much destroyed wall surrounding the city was built of rounded 
stones from the river, with occasional sharp fragments to serve as wedges ; 
it is nowhere more than a meter in height, with a thickness about equal 
to the height, and in case of an attack upon the city might have enabled 
the defenders to intrench themselves. 

Outside the city wall, on higher ground, is situated the necropolis, 
where numerous burials were exhumed by the second expedition, reveal- 
ing methods of sepulture and associated objects identical with those inside 
the city proper. 

Something more than half the book is devoted to a detailed inventory 
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of the finds connected with the two expeditions. Ample illustrations are 
given in the text, and the whole isa valuable contribution to the arche- 
ology of South America. G, B. Gorpow. 


FPihrer durch das Rautenstranch-Joest-Muscum (Museum fir Voikertunde) 
der Stad( Giln. Von Da W.Foy, 2, Auilage. Ciiln: igo8. 18°, 259 
pp., iL (Preis 50 Pfennig.) 

Pages 1-12 of this well-printed guide to the City Ethnological Mu- 
seum of Cologne from the competent hand of Dir Foy give a brief history 
of the Museum, and pages 13-42 are devoted to very good brief intro- 
ductory essays on ethnology, the general evolution of human civilization, 
primitive and civilized peoples, races and peoples. The rest of the book 
is descriptive of the collections in the Museum, each grand division and 
its subdivisions: Australia, the South Sea (New Guinea, Eastern Mela- 
nesia, Bismarck Archipelago, Micronesia, and Polynesia), America(South, 
Central, North), Africa, Asia (Asia Minor, India, Indonesia, Siberia, 
Central Asia, East Asia), having a brief general discussion of its culture- 
phenomena, etc,, as a sort of introduction. ‘The illustrations consist of 
characteristic specimens, those in the section on America( pp. 144-170), 
c. g., are: a feather hip-ornament of the Chiamacoco, a primitive Bororé 
human figure, an ancient Peruvian anthropomorphic vase, an ancient 
stone vessel from Costa Rica, tomahawks of the Prairie Indians (of the 
three figures on page 166 one is of the type given by Holmes on p. 271 
of the American Anthropologist, S. s., 1908, X, another approximately of 
the type on p. 265, while the third is of the stone club variety), a basket 
of the Yakima, a raven-mask from western Vancouver island, and an 
Eskimo kaiak. A useful feature of the book is the small! maps of cach 
continental and important area, ‘The American collections in the Mu- 
seum represent the Fuegians, Araucanians, and Patagonians; Indians of 
the Gran Chaco; Forest Indians of Paraguay ; Forest Indians of Brazil 
and westward ; Guiana Indians ; Peruvian antiquities ; Central American 
and Mexican antiquities; North American Forest and Prairie Indians; 
Indians of the Northwest Coast; Aleuts and Eskimo. The library of 
the Museum now contains 1740 works in zgoo volumes. There are 
also about o60 lantern-slides for use in lectures, etc. The organ of the 
Museum, ‘ Ethnologica,"’ will begin publication this year. ‘The citizens 
of Cologne owe this excellent Museum to the generosity of Mr and Mrs. 
Rautenstrauch, to whom had been left a large part of the collections of 
Prof. Wilhelm Joest. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
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the Verkehrs Sprachen der Erde. Von Dr FHANZ WINTERSTEIN. Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: 1908. 52 pp. 

This interesting little book treats briefly of the present status of all 
languages of importance for human intercourse, particularly those that 
have been, more or less, or hoped to be, world-languages. Practically 
all living tongues of any great influence, from Abyssinian to Zapotec, are 
considered or at least mentioned. In the introductory pages the question 
of a "*world-language "' is touched upon, the author inclining to the 
view that some /frfag language must ultimately become such, possibly 
English, The number of people speaking the chief languages of the 
world is estimated as follows: English somewhat fewer than 200,000,000 ; 
Rossian, 10¢,c00,c00 ; German (counting those speaking it in America, 
etc.) 87,000,000; Dutch 9,c00,c00 ; Spanish 45,000,c00 ; Portuguese 
22,000,000; Italian 38,000,000 ; French 47,000,000 ; Greek 7,000,000 ; 
Chinese 400,000,000 ; Japanese 46,000,000; Arabic 55,000,000; Ma- 
lay 25,000,000; Turkish 25,c00,c00; Hindustani too,oco0,o00, etc. 
Among the ‘* mixed languages "’ and jargons referred to are the Papia- 
mento of Curacao, Negro-English of Guiana and Guinea, ‘* pigeon Ger- 
man"’ of Kiau-Chau, ‘‘ pigeon English" of the East Indies, pigeon 
French "’ of Farther India, ‘‘ pigeon Russian "' of the Kiachta region on 
the Siberian border, the ‘‘ Dschue tongo"' (Jewish language) of Dutch 
Guiana — in America the ‘‘ Chinook Jargon "' seems to have been missed. 
The section relating to America (pp. 34-41), indeed, needs revision and 
the elimination of such statements as that on page 74 that the natives of 
Alaska *‘speak the Sloveé-dialect, a mixture of Russian, Indian, and 
Eskimo."’ Alsothe one on pages 37-38, to the effect that Artec “ is 
divided into many dialects, particularly Tarascan, Otomi, and eg Seca, 
in Yucatan it iscalled Maya or Quiché, in Central America Cakchiqu 
There are some misprints also; ¢. g., Ayamara, Guayakum, etc. Dr 
Winterstein is a patriotic German, and urges his countrymen to keep 
their own speech and spread it abroad over the whole earth. English, 
he thinks, has perhaps reached its highest level, and German has nothing 
to fear from other competitors — so fie gut Deutsch allewege! 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Mata- Hari oder Wanderungen eines indonesischen Sprachforwhers durch die 
dre Retche der Natur. Von Prof, Dr Rexwarnp BaRANDSTETTER. 

Luzern: E. Haag, 1908. 55 p. 

This monograph, whose title, Mafa-hari, ‘* The eye of day,"' is the 
Malay name for the sun, forms the fifth in the author's series of ‘* Malayo- 
Polynesian Researches *’ and is an etymological-psychological study of ap- 
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pellations of animals, plants, and inanimate objects, natural phenomena, 
etc., their distribution, and religious, euphemistic and poetical periphrases 
in use formanyofthem, Many words have one chief type with some aub- 
ordinate ones ; others have no generally prevalent type, but (¢, g. ‘gold "") 
as many as six different types, besides, occasionally, borrowings from Sans- 
krit. 'Sun'’ has two principal types, represented by Tagal araw and 
Toba ary, and six subordinate types seen in Bimanese /iro, Magindanao 
esman, Old Buginese tag and eye, Batak stdwmadan, Buginese ésso. 
The ideas at the root of the names of the sun in Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages are ‘* bright,’’ ‘' flame,"’ “*fire,"" etc. The same word is often 
used for ‘‘day,"' In the [banag language of the Philippines the word 
cognate with wésf, the widespread name for ‘"iron,"' signifies ““ iron axe."' 
Among the terms for which no single widespread dominant type appears 
are those for ‘‘gold,'’ **valley,"" ‘cloud,’ ‘“ milk," ““bat,"" “ bee,"" 
‘honey "'; those having notably widespread and dominant types are, 
among others, ‘wood '' (tree), ‘‘ crocodile." Cognate words signify in 
one language ‘‘ wind,” in another ‘‘storm,"' and ‘the meanings dew, 
rain, mist, cloud, interchange in great variety." The words for ** sea"' 
and ‘‘salt,'" fastt and asin, may be related; ‘blood *' and “sap "' are 
likewise often represented by cognate words. Some of the words for 
‘dog’ are peculiar if seeming to be cognate with certain terms for 
‘fowl.'' The cat'' is named onomatopoetically pusa in Dayak, meyer 
in Toba, or with a calling-term, as in Malay Awijfn. The terms for 
“‘wind,'’ “breath,"' etc,, lie at the basis of expressions for +‘ life,"’ 
‘‘soul,"’ and the like, In Macassar love-songs, or ée/omes, amin, * wind,"’ 
ig used for **love."" In Dayak ranfan danum Auan-e (his soul rejoices) 
signifies literally, ‘* the water within him rejoices."" Of religious, euphe- 
mistic, and poetic periphrases the following may serve ag examples: Ma- 
lay mata ayer, “eye of water,"’ for “ spring’; Menangkabau dwae 
asin, “flower of wind,'' for ‘‘breeze''; Buginese awe/et-palodjan, 
‘flower of water,"’ for “‘foam''; Malay ségara Aidjau, ‘4 green sea," 
for “meadow ; Toba naga swmamsit, “ hanging snake,'' for “* liana"' ; 
Macassar fw ef Aaya, “the man on the tree,"" for ‘“‘monkey."" In Bugi- 
nese poetry occur figures such as sawémpam-puna fe tikag-e, “ the sun is 
a flower that opens,"’ for ‘the sun rises."" In Burt the areca nut is 
called jifin meka, or ‘red lips,"' because it makes the lips red. ‘The 
terms for ‘‘wind,'" “storm,"’ *‘cloud,'’ ‘‘rain,"’ water," dew," 
etc., On pages 12-17, 41-44, furnish some material in addition to that in 
Churchill's monograph on ‘‘ Weather Words of Polynesia "' ( Afem. 4 mer. 
Anthrop. Assoe., 1907, Ul, 1-98). | 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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The Negro Races: A Sociological Study. By Jenome Dowp., New York; 

The Macmillan Co., 1907. $*, xl, 493 pp: 

‘(The author submits to the public this volume a5 one of a series 
which he proposes to publish consisting of a sociological study of man- 
kind from the standpoint of race.'' “This passage, from Mr Dowd's 
preface, indicates that the author plans a great synthetic work, somewhat 
on the Spencerian order, im which shall be brought together a wast mass 
of material drawn from all sources. ‘This mass of material, after being 
digested and rearranged, presumably will be presented in definite form, 
with the purpose of deducing therefrom some clear and exact conclusions. 
The first volume here at hand is an octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
but it is only one of three necessary for the discussion of what the author 
is pleased to call ** The Negro Races,"’ by which he seems to mean the 
dark peoples of Africa and their descendants in America. ‘* Other vol- 
umes will deal with the American Indians, the Mongolians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Semites, and Aryans.’" A work in which a competent anthro- 
pologist, or a competent sociologist, should do what Mr Dowd proposes, 
ic. to bring ‘together the general principles derived by specialists in 
their respective fields'’— would surely have value, but its preparation 
would be a difficult task. We fail to see that Mr Dowd, cither in his 
preface or in his text, has demonstrated his fitness for the task. 

The work is preceded by a preface, an introduction, and a table of 
contents, Between the introduction and the table of contents an entire 
page is devoted to the italicized quotation ‘The Lord looketh from 
heaven: he beholdeth all the sons of men. From the place of his habi- 
tation he looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. He fashioneth 
their hearts alike: he considereth all their works."' What does this in- 
dicate? What kind of a book is here presented to us? Are we to ex- 
pect a-rigid scientific discussion of the significance of race in sociology, 
ar are we to findasermon? Is the author a student, an investigator, a 
scholar —or is he an itinerant preacher? ‘That his attitude is really that 
of the latter is shown by his frequent lapses into religious archaic forms 
of speech. Thus— Why are the Bushmen confined to the desert? ** Alas, 
these regions '" (adapted to agriculture) ‘‘are occupied by more powerful 
tribes who will not permit the Bushmen to come among them except as 
slaves.'" So, of the Pygmies —“ there are great quantities of banana and 
plantain trees, but alas, these favored places are occupied by the larger 
and more powerful Negro races . . .°' Again, we learn that —* Vea 
the influence of grandparents is necessary "* in handing down moral pre- 
cepts and wisdom. Nor is it only the lapsing into such religious archa- 
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isms in speech that betrays the author's attitude, His matter is constantly 
vitiated by the application to it of his own personal moral and religious 
bias. We do notin the least question an author's right to occupy any 
point of view or to use his material in his own way, We. simply en- 
deavor to locate his work. There may be rafron a 'Atre for a work from 
that point of view, warped and tinged by that attitude and personality. 
But such a work is not scientific; itis neither anthropology nor true so- 
ciology. What place has the following passage in any scientific discus- 
sion? “* Fear-is the transcendent element in all equatorial religions. 
« » « It makes people cowardly and closes the door of their minds to 
God's deepest truths and therefore to His highest revelations."’ 

The author not only uses archaic religious expressions ; his English is 
frequently bad, ‘Take such examples as '' the custom officer"’ (p. 180); 
“the drop in the level of culture is precipitous'’ (p, 115), and “with a 
meal of victuals and a cruise of water"’ (p, 55). Of course, typo- 
graphical errors may occur in any work, but no book should go out from 
Macmillan's with such errors as the following: ‘a cloth of woven grass 
worn like a hilt’’ (p. 335), “koross"’ (so printed several times), 
‘“hoabab '' (p. 68), “acquiline"' (p. 84), * oriferous'’ (p. gs), ‘* John 
Rawlands"’ (p. 477). ‘There are many others equally bad. If these 
were technical or scientific terms rarely used, the printers’ errors might 
be excused, but such errors in ordinary English terms occur throughout 
the book. If Mr Dowd was unable to detect them, the publishers’ proof- 
reader cannot be excused for missing them. He might take to drink to 
‘'droun his brief"’ (p. 145). 

In his use of authorities Dowd is careless and uncritic 1, All is fish 
that comes to his met. We can forgive Miss Kingsley for her constant 
humor, although at times it is hard to do so. She, however, actually 
wrote for the general public; Mr Dowd is not so writing, SAe might be 
allowed to remark that the atmosphere of West Africa consists of ninety 
percent of solid matter in the way of mosquitoes, but it is unfortunate for 
Dowd to so quote her. He soberly tells us that “snakes are plentiful in 
number and immense in size. The boa, a hundred feet long, is sometimrs 
seen with half its body encircling a tree and the other half folded around 
a lion, leopard, bear or human being "’ (p. 73).. It would be well for 
Mr Dowd, when he has time, to revise his ideas of snakes; also to locate 
the African home of the bear; perhaps it is ‘* along the coast'’ (where) 
‘‘tigers sometimes prow! about the villages at night and steal the fish, 
which the natives have left outside their huts"' (p. 73). Once and again, 
however, our author turns upon his authority. Thus, after quoting Bur- 
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rows regarding a pygmy who ate sixty bananas at a meal, he hastens to 
reassure is by saying, ‘Geil, however, denies that Pygmies cat sixty ban- 
anas at a sitting.'’ 

What does Dowd mean by the statements ‘‘ Stanford believes . 

‘* But Stanford overlooks the fact. ..'' Stanfora"s Compendium is Se 
and well known, but does a man of cenee make such careless and mis- 
leading references to authorities? It is as doubtful that Stanford believes 
or overlooks as that Macmillan mentions hundred-foot boas. 

Dowd himself indulges not infrequently in dry humor; in fact he has 
4 true ministerial delight in his own quips and fancies, Such plementics 
as the following occasionally enlighten the gloom of his discussion; “When 
ready fora change of camp, it is only necessary to gather up the babies 
and whistle for the dogs. The entire household and kitchen furniture of 
a Pygmy family could have been lost in Lady Wouter Van Twiller's skirt 
pocket."’ 

We have gone thus fully into a notice of Mr Dowd's work for two 
reasons: First, the magnitude of the work planned demands a serious 
questioning of its actual value ; second, the fact that it emanates from the 
Macmillan house raises a presumption in its favor. We have tried to 
present # fair judgment. ‘There may be some to whom the work will ap- 
peal; the anthropologist will be profoundly disappointed in it, 

FREDERICK STARR. 
#2 Plateau Central Nigérien, Par Louis Desrtacyes. Paris: 1g07. 8°, 504 
pp. (12 francs.) 

This volume is the result of an archeological and ethnographic mission 
to the French Soudan by Lieutenant Louis Desplagnes of the Colonial 
Infantry. ‘The book has:received the recognition of the French govern- 
ment, and actually forms a serious and valuable contribution to our know!l- 
edge of the region to which it relates. [t is illustrated by two hundred 
and thirty-six cuts reproduced from original photographs, and by an ex- 
cellent map. 

The area, in 90 far as its human population is concerned, has been 
one of extraordinary movement, displacement, and mixture. In disen- 
tangling the ‘difficult problem it presents to the student, Desplagnes 
recognizes four ethnic elements: [. Toward the end of the Quaternary, 
the Saharan and Soudan region was occupied bya people of an advanced 
neolithic culture, related to if not identical with that of the Ethiopic pop- 
ulation, which at that time, according to Blanckenharn, populated Egypt. 
Desplagnes believes this population was Hamitic-Lybyan from Arabia, 
entering Africa in the north. It used flint and jasper implements, stone 
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vessels, and pottery; it did not know how to make brick or tile. Its 
people were nomad-hunters; their dead chiefs were cremated, common 
people were buried. I]. Traces of this ancient neolithic population are 
still to be found in traditions, customs, habits, and industries. Castes 
and families, or even whole tribes, are found here and there throughout 
the entire area, which are plainly descended from them. Physical type, 
language, mode of life, still connect these survivors with the ancient past. 
While the most of their totemic system has disappeared under the influ- 

ence of repeated invasions, there persists in names the suggestion of a 
fish clan, indicated in names containing the syllable wa, ‘These people 
are hunters and fishermen, they conduct a rude agrictilture, crush grain 
in stone mills, and make a decorated pottery, Men wear a stone arm- 
ring, Their worship involves libation and sacrifice to local spirits and 
to fire, to the sun (as female), to the moon (as male), and to outside, 
inclusive, all-powerful, creative force called Amma. ‘This trinity (male, 
female, inclusive creative force) is interesting: still more is its division 
of tribes into male and female according to which deity they worship. 
This duality and trinity is betrayed in the naming of families, the deco- 
rations of monuments, and the form of altars. Thus the trinity is wor- 
shipped upon an altar of three points. Men are circumcised, sex rela- 

tions are free, and polygamy is common.. ‘The dead are stowed away, 
in a flexed position, in fissures among rocks and in burial vases. Chiefs 
formerly were buried in chambers under tumuli, in the earth mass of which 
the common people were interred, UL ‘‘ Red '' people from the north 
descended upon these neolithic primitives. Their totems were birds and 
their descendants are still traceable through their names. Of the move- 
mentsof these we have both historic and traditional information. They, at 
first, consisted of a tnad of tribes — Owe Avore white birds, Ova-(rara red 
birds, and Qua-#iéy black birds. ‘Their first great capital was Ganna, and 
they subjugated the oid fish-peopies, whom they encountered. Their ar- 
rival was long ago, though the date cannot be stated. ‘They brought with 
them knowledge of iron, of constructing houses of earth, brick, and 
stone. Their area is archeologically traceable by tombs with funnels and 
tumuli of the age of iron with a central chimney-like tube. These and 
ruins of buildings occur over a vast district. These buildings are 
characterized by a special ornamentation. The red people wove wool 
with decorative patterns in the textidre, made filigree, and cast metal by 
the are gerdu process. They used ie in fishing, and turned pottery on 
the wheel. They introduced the cow, horse, goat, and sheep. They dug 
excellent wells, Their religious ideas were ¢ notably unlike those of their 
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predecessors and included ancestor-worship (offerings made on both 
graves and altars). ‘The dead were buried, extended ar full length, in 
rock chambers or under tumuli; the bodies were oriented according to 
sex. and occupation. The sepulchral chamber was always connected with 
the exterior by some sort of tube. These people appear to have intro- 
duced human sacrifice, burying young girls alive on founding towns. ‘The 
females were respected, enjoyed great freedom, and might partake in 
political affairs, Marriage was by mutual agreement, although the 
fetion of capture occurred and prohibitions relative to parents-in-law 
existed, Polygamy was not common and was chiefly practised by chiefs. 
Villages combined into confederacies, which were directed by the council 
of elders. These and some other customs are clearly akin to those of 
Berbers. Examination of language and customs shows these red invaders 
to fepresent two groups. One, the older, came early, mingled pro- 
foundly with the primitive inhabitants, and seem to have brought in 
Phenician-Egyptian and Lybyan-Berber ideas. ‘The other group was of 
pastoral peoples, who filtered in slowly ; they were the non-progressive, 
conservative, poorer part of the ‘‘reds."' Though far from ethnically 
pure, they best preserve the types and language, They are represented 
In the Foullhes of today. This whole immigration ia sometimes called 
“red Ethiopians," and in addition to the cultural elements already 
mentioned it brought in some Semitic or Babylonian influences, IV. This 
mixed culture was next subjected to a series of invasions of barbaric and 
destroying peoples coming from the east and south, They were nomad- 
shepherds and forest dwellers, forming the clan of the serpent. Their 
first invasion was that of the Soussous, who founded the empire of the 
Mossis, overturning that of the Qua Kore by destroying its capital Ganna 
about 1230. They have carried on their conquests until they have 
reached the Atlantic coast. Their culture was notably inferior to that 
which preceded them. They did not work iron, make pottery, or weave 
stuffs. ‘Their vessels were made chiefly from calabashes; they did not 
use brick of stone in construction, nor grind grains. They occupied 
cylindrical earthen houses with conical thatched roofs. Polygamy pre- 
vailed, and women, regarded as inferiors, were bought and sold. The 
body was scarified and teeth were chipped. Government was feudal and 
centralized. War was constant, for the getting of slaves and workers. 
The people were superstitious, and ‘their religion was coarse and fetich- 
istic; magic was practised, Boys were circumcised and excision was 
periormed upon girls. Such, in briefest possible outline, are the con- 
clusions to which our-author is led from a study of his whole evidence, 
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diligently gathered from many and differing fields. [tis impossible to 
discuss here his conclusions or evidence for lack of space. 

We may however mention two points of special interest in connection 
with his treatment. To a considerable degree the author makes use of 
the analysis of tribal and confederation names as-aclue in tracing Inter- 
mixtures and unions. ‘Thus sa as an clement in such names suggests 
the fish-peoples, the original prehistoric population; eva suggests the 
bird-peoples, the civilizing ‘*reds''; so suggests the late-coming snake- 
peoples, with their degenerating influences. While other writers have 
mace use of similar analysis of tribal names in northern Africa, it is per- 
haps safe to say that no one has applied the method so widely and with 
better apparent result, Again the author presents at full length a series 
of curious tribal traditions, Les /egendes de Farang, rot de Gao. In many 
respects these resemble tribal hero-talesin general. Here, however, they 
are assumed to have historical suggestiveness and are considered to por- 
tray in figurative expression actual conflicts between the victorious invading 
and the defeated resident populations, Admitting the validity of the 
above-mentioned detail of method, the results of thus considering these 
legends are startling. These two points in Desplagnes’ method are de- 
serving of careful consideration and weighing. 

Much in the author's material well deserves mention, but space com- 
pels us to refer only to the significant and large contribution which he 
makes to archeology. Soudanese archeology has been a little-worked 
field, It proves to be quite rich and interesting. Desplagnes says: 
‘(The principal prehistoric monuments and archeological documents dis- 
covered in the western Soudan are : 

‘y. Camp-sites and workshops of the Stone Age. 

‘#3. Neolithic instroments, arms, and tools. 

‘©s. Lithic monuments; raised stones and anthropoid menhirs. 

‘© 4. Ancient sepulchres — tombs, funerary chambers, tumull. 

‘(s, Defensive walls, megalithic enclosures, sites of old historic towns. 

“6, Cliffdesigns, Berber (Tafinagh) inscriptions, Arabic inscriptions, 
and relatively recent manuscripts.’"" 

FREDERICK STARR. 
Mayan Nomenclature. By Cuanies P. Howpttce. Cambridge, Mass; 

The University Press, 1906, 8°, 12 pp. Privately printed. 

The object of this paper is to show that there is no excuse for the 
errors of nomenclature in relation to the terms of the Maya Calendar to 
which several writers of the first rank have committed themselves and to 
which they have persisted in adhering. It is first shown that im the sys- 
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tem of numeration applied to time, the terms are different from those 
used for counting everything except days, and since this system counts 
forward from a fixed day it is correctly called.a calendar, The rest of 
the paper is taken up with a defense of Dr Seler’s designations for these 
time periods or calendar terms, namely the £afwn = 20x 360 days, the 
fun== 360 days, and the wina/= 20 days. This defense is based on 
the oldest available authorities: Bishop Landa and the books of Chilan 
Balam. The latter, which hand down to us very old records and which 
must be considered authoritative on matters of this kind, contain the 
clearest evidence that the period of 20 times 360 days was called a 
Adtun and that the period of 360 days was called a sun. Moreover, no 
such period as. an ahawkafun is mentioned in the books of Chilan Balam, 
and no justification can be found anywhere for applying this name to the 
period of zo x 360 days. 

Hrinton's translation of the books of Chilan Balam is responsible 
for giving life to the errors referred to. ‘The katuns were distinguished 
in these chronicles as katun 9 Ahau, katun 7 Ahau, katun ¢ Ahau, katun 
3 Ahau, and so on according to the day Ahau with which the katun 
began; but the chroniclers were in the habit of usi ng a kind of ellipsis, and 
for the sake of brevity wrote g Ahau, 7 Ahau, 3 Ahau, 3 Ahau, and so on, 
suppressing the word katun in each instance, Brinton's translation 
renders the expression as 9th Ahau, 7th Ahau, 5th Ahau, and so on, as 
though the period itself were called an Ahav. Ahau is the name of one 
of the twenty days, and is never used as the name of a period of time. 
Again, Brinton repeatedly translated such an expression as Awa pistun 
oxidhun ahaw as ‘the first year of the thirteenth Ahau,"' whereas it 
should read ‘‘tun 1 of [katun] 13 Ahau,'* the word katun being omitted 
as explained above. It was the same peculiarity of the text, which how- 
ever is by no means obscure, that led Brinton to use the term *! Ahan 
katun,"' although in reality no such term occurs in. the book which he 
was translating, 

The paper is one which ought to be read by all students who intend 
reading modern writings concerning the Mayas, in order to save them. 
selves confusion in terminology. While treating of this subject one 
feels inclined to enter a protest against another usage which seems to 
have become general among Maya students, I refer to the practice of 
calling 4 Ahau 8 Cumbu ** the normal date,"’ There is no justification in 
English for this use of the word normal, which thus applied is used 
with an entirely new meaning. A word so perverted from its true 
meaning becomes impoverished and does but poor service at best. In 
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scientific discourse it is the practice to use words of exact meaning, and to 
testrict the use of each term. This habit on the part of the most eminent 
scientinie writers in English gives to the scientific literature of the last half 
of the nineteenth century a dignity and charm that is not possessed by 
any other class of literature of the same period. 

On page 2 of his pamphlet on the Temples of the Cross, etc,, Mr 
Bowditch uses the word normal four times. At line 4 and at line 7 he 
uses the word correctly, since he follows regular English usage; but at 
line ta and line 27, following @ practice introduced by others, he uses it 
ina connection for which I can find no sanction either in scientific or in 
popularusage, Dr Seler, writing in his native German, is equally at fault, 
For English writers at least the word frree would seem to meet the de- 
mands of the case perfectly. We have prime vertical, prime meridian, 
prime of the day (meaning beginning of the day), prime of the moon 
(meaning the first appearance of the new moon), and many similar ex- 
pressions, and if we were to apply the name '' prime date '' to 4 Ahau 8 
Cumhu no violence would be done and we would have the sanction of 
correct scientific usage. Moreover the term would express the idea which 
we have in mind. Although it has not given ris¢ to so many misunder- 
standings as the practices which Mr Bowditch justly condemns, this use 
of the word normal seems to be unfortunate, and it may be worth suggest- 
ing that the word prime be used instead. 

The difficulty of avoiding errors in Mayan nomenclature might be 
illustrated by a curious instance in the paper under review, On page 4, 
third paragraph, line 6, we find the expression ‘* Ahau 8,"' the word 
Ahau being used as though it were a time period, and the figure 8 as if it 
stood for a numerical count. At page 8 again we find the expression Aun 
pistun oxiahun ahaw translated ‘Tun 1 of Ahay 13,"" the 1 after Tun 
standing for a numerical count, while the 13 after Ahau stands for some- 
thing quite different. Of course it is not what the author means, since 
he makes his meaning quite clear elewhere ; but this method of writing a 
date makes use of the word Ahau as if it were a period of time like Tun, a 
usage against which Mr Bowditch himself protests. The same mistake is 
repeated twice on page ro, where the phrase wacfisfwr waxac akan w hat- 
wail is rendered ‘‘the Ahau 8, its katun."" Ox/ahun Ahan is 13 Ahan, 
and waxee Ahan is § Ahau, and if we preserve the form of the original text 
in our English translation it will serve to indicate exactly what it stands 
for: a day name with its number attached. 

G. B. Gorpon. 
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The Jemples of the Cross, af the Foliated Cross and of the Sun at FPaulengue, 
By Ciances P. Gowpircu. Cambridge, Mass,: University Press, 1906, 
8°, 18 pp. Privately. printed. 

The inscriptions on the three temples mentioned in the title 
have received more attention on the part of students of Central 
American archeology probably than any other monumental inscrip- 
tions of the Mayas. The length of the texts, their excellent pres- 
ervation, the beauty of the sculpture both in the hieroglyphics and 
the figures that accompany them, and the conspicuous care, one 
might say reverence, with which they were guarded by the ancient 
Mayas, each in a separate sanctuary, are all calculated to rouse a large 
measure of curiosity concerning them, This interest cannot fail to be 
increased when one comes to examine the texts carefully, and yet though 
the ablest students of Maya literature have been at great pains over them 
they have proved unusually baffling. In the first place the initial series 
in two cases is written not in the normal glyphs but entirely in the much 
more difficult face glyphs, and in the third case the numbers attached to 
the period glyphs (and this is where the real difficulty comes in) are 
written in face glyphs. Another curious circumstance is that the 
dates on all three seem to be much more remote than most other dates 
recorded on the Maya monuments. Not only this, bot it has been shown 
that the three dates are only a few days apart and that moreover the three 
inscriptions present a very close parallel throughout. 

In the latest contribution to this interesting subject Mr Bowditch be- 
gins by accepting the interpretation of the initial series given by Good- 
in-all three cases, supporting this interpretation by three independent 
methods: first, by comparison of the face glyphs with others of known 
value; second, by process of elimination, and, third, by computation 
of the counts running through the inscriptions. Taking the three dates 
as thus established, the author then asks what meaning shall be given 
them, Are they mythical? Are they historical ? 

‘*1 was at one time inclined to assign a mythical meaning to them, as 
such a length of time had passed from these dates to Cycle 9, in which 
most of the Initial and other dates are recorded. For instance, from the 
Initial date of the Temple of the Foliated Cross to the very early date 
of Stela C (west) of Quirigua, or the still earlier date of Stela 21 of 
Yaxchilan, there is a lapse of over 2800 years. Ido not now think 
that this lapse of time necessarily carries this date back to a mythical 
period, though I do not believe that these early dates can be regarded as 
strictly historical.’* 
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After setting forth in detail the very close relation between the three 
inscriptions, a relation which warrants us in assuming actual identity for 
the same dates in the three inscriptions, Bowditch decides against their 
historical character on the ground that the same historical facts would 
probably not be repeated in this way. We are then asked to consider 
whether the three inscriptions may not have reference to the calendar in 
relation to the seasons, and the rest of the paper is concerned with an 
investigation along this line. 

The date on the Temple of the Cross is 

1.19.5.3.2—9 Ik 15 Ceh ; 
that on the Temple of the Sun, 
1.18.5.3.6—13 Cimi 19 Ceh; 
and on the Temple of the Foliated Cross, 
1.18.5.4.0—1 Ahau 13 Mac. 

Mr Bowditch is responsible for the statement that these dates cor- 
respond to March 8, March rz, and March 26 respectively, and that 
they therefore cluster round the vernal equinox. ‘This of course would 
be true if we accept Landa’s statement that the year began invariably on 
July 16, but although Landa is perfectly clear on this point it is difficult 
to see how this could have been, since the intercalary days were not in- 
cluded in the 52 year count and could not be adjusted to the long count. 
All the dates are within a few days of 1.18.5.4.0— 1 Ahau 13 Mac, and 
the reason why that particular date was selected is explained in the fol- 
lowing way; it was the vernal equinox according to the calendar, which 
however had got in advance of the season by reason of the omitted inter- 
calary days. If, now, the Mayas reckoned 25 intercalary days to every 
period of 104 years (a very accurate reckoning), the number of inter- 
calary days accruing at this date from the beginning of the Great Cycle 
in which the date falls would be 182.5 days, or exactly half a year, and 
therefore it was a convenient time to make the calendar correspond to 
the season, which was the autumnal! equinox instead of the vernal equinox. 
In the Temple of the Sun are found two glyphs which have the appear- 
ance of relating to the division of the seasons. 

The most striking evidence offered in favor of the idea that these 
inscriptions deal with the count of interealary days is that adduced from 
the Temple of the Foliated Cross where the distance number 1.14.14-0, 
found in the text of the inscription, is the exact number of mtercalary 
days, according to the method already. explained, that would be required 
for the period 1o,2.0.0.0.0 — that is to say, Cycle 2 of Great Cycle to. 
The date 2 Ahau 3 Uayeb is declared in the same text to be Cycle z, 
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and the number 1.14.14,0 is the distance from the initial date, r Ahau 
53 Mac, to 2 Ahau 3 Uayeb. If therefore the Mayas reckoned 10 Great 
Cycles from the beginning of time, and had passed 2 Cycles besides, to 2 
Ahau 3 Uayeb, without correcting the calendar for intercalary days, they 
would have to go back 1.14.14.0 days to 1 Ahau 13 Mac and count the 
intervening days in the calendar over again in order to bring the seasons 
and the calendar into accord. 

The conclusions to which the matter presented in Mr Bowditch’s 
paper would seem to lead and to which the author stands committed are 
as follows: 

1. ‘That the three inscriptions have reference to the calendar in its 
relation to the seasons. 

2. That the Muyas calculated-25 intercalary days for each 104 years. 

3. That they reckoned ten Great Cycles of 13 Cycles each from the 
beginning of time, and time began (in as far as they were concerned 
with itin their calendar) on 4 Ahau § Xul, and not on 4 Ahau 13 Yax 
as supposed by Goodman. 

After a careful examination of all the evidence presented it seems 
difficult to escape the first of these conclusions ; and if we accept the first 
we are bound to accept the other two, for the first is reached chiefly 
through these. 

‘The objections. which present themselves are, first in regard to the 
difficulty in reconciling the statement that the year began July 16 with 
the form and structure of the calendar. If the beginning of the year 
was not fixed, but shifting, asit would be if the intercalary days were not 
counted (and we know that they were not, either in the s2 year period 
or in the long count), then the reason offered for the choice of the date 
1.13.5.4.0 loses its force. Moreover it would seem as if the Maya 
priests were sufficiently skilful in their calculations to fix the equinoxial 
dates correctly. If these three dates that fall so closely together repre- 
sent the observations of three separate priests regariling the date on which 
the days and nights became equal, they would seem to haye been less 
successful in this than in other matters relating to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. Again if the Mayas who built these temples were liv- 
ing in Cycle g, as appears to have been the case, why should they want 
to correct the calendar for Cycle 2? It has not been shown that there is 
anything in these inscriptions indicating that they brought the intercalary 
reckoning down to their own time. Still the evidence presented remains 
for the greater part unaffected by these objections, and when we return 
to the main conclusions they seem well supported. 

G, B. Gorpos, 
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Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early Politics and Religion. By Hot- 

Ton Weester, PhiD. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 

87, 227 pp. 

This is probably the best general work on the subject that has yet ap- 
peared, at least in English. Itis not, of course, exhaustive, being intended 
apparently rather as a text book for the beginner in Anthropology, or a 
convenient summary of our present knowledge of this subject, than as a 
treatise for the research student. Viewed in this way it fillsa need which 
instructors in anthropology must feel at the present time, and fills it well, 
This might have been anticipated, since, as we are informed, it has ‘* en- 
joyed the advantage of a preliminary examination by Professor W. 2. 
Ripley and Professor T, N. Carver,"’ of Harvard University, where in its 
original form it was presented as a thesis for the doctorate in Political 
Science, while the manuscript has been read by Professors Toy and Moore. 
It bears witness to a great deal of painstaking research and compilation 
on the part of its author, as is well attested by the abundant footnotes. 
The material is grouped into eleven chapters treating of The Men's 
House, The Puberty Institution, The Secret Rites, The Training of the 
Novice, The Power of the Elders, Development of Tribal Societies, Func- 
tions of Tribal Societies, Decline of Tribal Societies, The Clan Cere- 
monies, Magical Fraternities, and Diffusion of Initiation Ceremonies. 

In his preface Dr Webster states that he started with no preconceived 
notions on the subject, but ‘‘endeavored to shape his theories in accord- 
ance with his facts, and in many instances by abstaining from generaliza- 
tion, to let his facts carry their own significance to the reader’s mind,"’ 
This is, of course, the correct scientific position, and there is every evi- 
dence of Dr Webster's perfect sincerity in making the statement. 

While Dr Webster may himself have been free from preconceptions, 
however, it is to be regretted, though it was perhaps inevitable, that he 
has not escaped those in the minds of many of his authorities. The fol- 
lowing remarks should, therefore, not be understood as applying to the 
work before us 30 much as to those authorities from which the “* precon- 
ceptions "' just referred to have been drawn. I have just spoken of ‘* pre- 
conceptions,"’ but I should rather have said preconception. It is a pre- 
conception which at the present day affects not only students of anthropo- 
logical literature, but even a number of ficld workers, dominates their 
thought, governs their theories, and tends to bias even records of plain 
facts, To distinguish it from the legitimate hypothesis of evolution with 
which it has grown up I would suggest the term ‘‘evolutionism."’ Osten- 
sibly it stands for an honest endeavor to reconstruct the past history of 
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man, man's institutions, customs, organization, and religion, but practi- 
cally it is governed by a vicious principle destructive of all results truly 
scientific. That modern civilization has evolved or developed from a 
simpler or ‘* more primitive’ condition is true enough, and it is also true 
that this primitive condition is to a degree reflected in the present state of 
savage and semi-savage races. ‘The vicious principle is involved in this, that 
students insist on their ability to pick out from these primitive races and 
their customs those which are more and those which are less ** primitive,"’ 
to state that certain tribes are at the very bottom, that certain others have 
passed through just that state and are now slightly beyond it, that certain 
others having passed through those two states are slightly beyond the 
second, and so on; in short, contemporary tribes are made to do duty as 
representatives of so many successive states of the whole human race. 
Even this we might condone, however, were the selection of tribes and 
customs made after a careful survey of the entire field and a more thor- 
ough attempt to eliminate what is special and transitory in any one area. 
Unfortunately this has not been done in the great majority of cases. In- 
stead of selecting characteristics as primitive which are general, being 
common to all or to a large proportion of the savage tribes, customs which 
are most peculiar and individual are selected, resemblances are found in 
other sections, and those resemblances are dubbed ‘“* survivals,’’ the prm- 
itive condition supposedly being represented by the tribes which preserve 
this custom in fullest vigor. ‘The selection of primitive customs is also apt 
to be governed by an assumption that those which are strangest and most 
repulsive to white races are per se the most primitive, while all others are 
later, and where we do not find them they have died our. Thus in certain 
parts of the world tribes are found to consist of divisions each known by the 
name of some species of animal or plant to which it considers itself to bear 
peculiar relations, other tribes show something similar but not so pro- 
nounced, while civilized races do not possess such an institution ; ergo all 
primitive men consisted of such divisions, and the tribes which show this 
form of organization in its perfection are the most primitive, while those 
containing customs at all resembling it present “‘survivals'’ of this 
“primitive condition. In the same way there have been attempts 
to show that cannibalism, incest, promiscuity, marriage by capture, the 
wearing of labrets, head deformation, etc., were characteristic of 
*‘primitive’’ man, and where each of these js best developed we 
have ‘* primitive '" conditions, where it is poorly developed “ survivals,"’ 
and where it is wanting it has died out, To a votary of evolutionism it 
impossible to suggest that the poorly developed custom may be in 
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its infancy and the well-developed one peculiar to a few peoples and lim- 
ited both as to time and area, or to suggest that both may be sporadic and 
that the poorly developed may never, even if uninfiuenced by civilization, 
pass beyond its present status. 

A thread of this preconception may be found running from chapter 
to chapter through the work before us. As an instance of the kind may 
be mentioned a statement on page 147 to the effect that ‘‘among the 
Indian tribes of the Northwest the clan organization, while still retained, 
is in process of decay,'’ and farther on ‘‘the northern [coast] tribes 
continue to reckon descent on the maternal side; the southern tribes 
have now established paternal descent."" [tis hard to understand why 
these should be made in face of the exactly contrary conclusion to which 
nearly all students intimately acquainted with the north Pacific coast 
tribes have arrived, and which appear to be contradicted by what Dr 
Webster himself says on the page following. On page 147 we also read 
that ‘‘among the tribes of the Southwest . . . the totemic clans have 
entirely broken down, and in their place have arisen the numerous 
fraternities found, for example, among the Zufii and Hopi Indians." 
Now the truth of the matter is that except for the influence of white men 
the Pueblo clans were never stronger. What has taken place is the dif- 
fusion of the old clan rituals among other clans than those which orig- 
inally had exclusive control over them. These are minor defects in Dr 
Webster's work, however, due to the influences which I have just in- 
veighed against, and at the present time it is hardly more probable for a 
young student to avoid them than for the average child to escape the 
measles, A few years of field work will change his views along this line 
quite materially. Jous R. Swaxtow. 


The Mother of California. Being an Ffistorical Sieich of the Esttle Known 
Land of Baja California from the Days of Cortes to the Present Time, De- 
piching the Ancient Missions Therein Established, the Mines There Found, 
and the Physical, Social and Political Aspects of the Country : Together 
uth an Extensive Bibliography Relative to the same. By Artuun WaAL- 
pRIpce Norte. With an Introduction by Cyrus C. Adams, of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society. San Francisco and New York; Paul Elder 
& Co. [1903]. 12°, xi, 169 pp.. 32 pl, map. ($2.00.) 

The author of this interesting book is not unknown to the readers of 
this journal, for he has already given them the results of some of the ob- 
servations made during his protracted stay in the little-known land of 
Lower California. 

Although lying at our very doors, it is safe to say that before the ap- 
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pearance of Mr North's book not an American in a hundred had the 
vaguest knowledge of the romantic history, the inhabitants, and the re- 
sources of that vast territory happily designated * The Mother of Califor- 
nia,’" Visited by Spaniards within halfa century of the discovery of the 
New World, lower California, until then shrouded in the mystery of 
Aztec legend, became an island and a peninsula, and again an island and 
a peninsula in turn, so indefinite was the knowledge of the geography of the 
Pacific main during 2 period of about two centuries; and it was long ere 
the wilds of the peninsula were penetrated by Spanish missionaries, who 
established stately churches in the midst of a native people probably ruder 
in culture than any other American Indians. Pushing northward to more 
fruitful fields, they founded the first missions in our California, but with 
the same result to the Indians in the north as to those of the peninsula, 
who were ill prepared to withstand intimate contact with civilization. 
The author reviews the history of the entire period, shedding new light 
on the establishment and the situation of the missions, as well as on 
the people in whose behalf the good fathers wasted their lives. Mr 
North falls into error respecting some of the early Spaniards in adjacent 
parts of New Spain, but as these do not bear directly on his special 
subject, less harm is done than if the case were otherwise. For example, 
the companion of Alvar Nufiet Cabeza de Vaca was not ‘a mulatto 
named Sebastian, but a Barbary negro named Estevanica, or Estévan ; 
and his successor in the exploration of the north was Fray Marcos de 
Niza, or Marc of Nice, not '' Noza."’ Furthermore, neither Cabeza de 
Vaca nor his negro companion ever heard of Tatarrax, an Indian of the 
Great Plains met by Coronado years afterward in Kansas ; Bor did that 
individual have a “long beard, bejeweled robes and wondrous palaces,'’ 
or worship ‘before a golden cross,"" or render ¢ obtisance to the image 
of the Queen of Heaven."* No Indians were ever guilty of such extray- 
agances. We call attention to these points not as an indication of the 
general trend of the book by any means, but to draw strong contrast be- 
tween them and the excellent results that Mr North has achieved in his 
researches and observations respecting the immediate field. That he is 
familiar with the literature of his subject is shown by the excellent bibli- 
ography (pages 163-169), in which might have been included, however, 
Dr H, F. C. ten Kate's Aetsen cn Ondersockingen in Noord-Amerika 
(Leiden, 1885), Dr Charles Rau’s partial translation of the valuable Vach- 
rickten of Father Jacob Baegert, published in the sithsontan Report 
for 1363, and McGee's Sert /ndians, with the section bearing on Yuman 
linguistics by Mr J. N. B. Hewitt, Nor should we fail to note that, 
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versatile genius though he be, Dr ten Kate is not the author of the 
Lettres Edifiantes ef Curiewses, which an evident printer's slip im the 
bibliography would have us believe. But all this is perhaps hypercriti- 
cal, for the excellent map, compiled to a large extent from the author's 
personal observations, alone more than compensates for any sins of omis- 
sion or commission, The fact remains that we have here the most useful 
and illumining work on Lower California that has appeared, and the only 
one well worthy of the name since the days of the Spanish missionaries. 

The publishers have done their full share toward making the book 
attractive, both in letterpress and in illustrations, The latter are from Mr 
North’s photographs and comprise a number of views of importance not 
only to the general student but to the ethnologist and the historian as 
well. F, W. Hopce, 
The Principles of Anthropology and Sociologyin Their Relations to Criminal 

Provedure, By Mavnice Parmecer, M.A. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co,, 1908. 12°, 410 pp. 

This brief treatise on criminology concerns itself with criminal pro- 
cedure as an application of the scientific principles of criminology so far 
discovered. Naturally, the main thesis is introduced by a detailed state- 
ment of what has so far resulted from criminological investigation. The 
author states that the development of what may be called the science of 
criminology began with the intense interest in social problems aroused 
by the eighteenth century philosophers (Montesquicu, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
the Encyclopedists, etc. ), in response to which a critical examination was 
made of the naive criminal) procedure in vogue at that time, leading to 
the formulation of principles, chiefly deductive, based on the assumptions 
of a free will, absolute moral responsibility, and the theory of social con- 
tract, Later, about 1876, the formal inauguration of inductive crimi- 
nological research may be said to have taken place under the leadership of 
Lombroso. Thus there are two schools of criminology: the deductive, 
or classical, and the inductive, or positive school. The author makes it 
clear, however, that this is not to be taken as a distinction between a 
subjective and an objective point of view, since the positive school seeks 
data ‘both inside and outside of the wrong-doer."' Thus the later 
school employs the methods of psychology and sociology, as well as those 
of the more objective sciences. As its name implies, its primary concern 
is the accumulation of facts with which theories of practical procedure may 
be constructed. 

The second chapter of the book reviews the results of the positive 
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school under the caption Criminal Anthropology and Sociology. Lom- 
bros, Garofalo, and Ferri are considered the founders of this school — all 
Italians, — hence the name, Italian school of criminology, often found in 
current literature. Of these, Lombroso may be considered the anthro- 
pologist, or better the morphologist ; Garofalo the sociologist, and Ferri 
the jurist; that is, each starts from a different point of view, but all reach 
the same problem and use essentially the same method. It appears that, 
to this school, crime is a natural phenomenon and not an artificial thing 
created by the law. The author gives an abstract of the works of these 
leaders, though without very satisfactory critical estimates of their conclu- 
sions. He calls special attention to Lombroso’s later views, that atavism, 
both psychological and morphological, is but one factorin the production 
of crime; and that pathological conditions, or the “ sick-man "' view, 
must be given large representation. He summarizes the present situation 
‘as follows : 

‘“ This variety of theories shows the complexity of the problem of 
criminality. It mdicates the large number of forces which cause the 
criminal, ‘To the study of these causes must be brought the aid of many 
sciences, among them biology, anthropology, the medical sciences, psy- 
chiatry, etc. It is evident that no unilateral theory can answer this 
problem, but that a very broad and synthetic theory alone can serve this 

ae 


The author reviews, rather too briefly, the question of a criminal type. 
He recounts some of the objections raised against Lombroso’s anatom- 
ical and anthropometric data, from which it appears that, after all, 
the existence of a homogeneous group of individuals given to crime has 
not been proven. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Italian school has given a strong presumption that those who commit 
crime are most frequently marked by unusual organic and psychological 
variations, While the author is doubtless correct in dismissing the ques- 
tion of 2 criminal type as a matter of definition, it will not do to ignore 
the problem of the existence, or non-existence, of more frequent varia- 
tons among those who commit crime. Since the Italian school claims to 
have a basis in fact for its principles of procedure, it is not clear just how 
criminal anthropology can be relegated to a secondary place. 

The greater part of the book is given to the definition of crime, the- 
ories of punishment, criminal law and procedure, the police agency, and 
a critical review of the methods employed in criminal courts, Asa matter 
of interest it may be noted that the indeterminate sentence and proba- 
tional parole originated in America; that the present system of trial is 
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little more than the old method by combat, with the judge or jury as 
umpire ; and that the present criminal law takes no account of scientific 
data. ‘The chapter on evidence is especially suggestive and reviews at 
length the recent work of Milnsterberg on the psychological problems 
involved in securing testimony. Throughout the entire work the author 
is ever conscious of the great complexity of causes and conditions involved 
in criminal phenomena, and has, on the whole, made what appears to be 
a clear, concise exposition of the present status of criminology. 
Ciark Wisster. 

The Hearing of Primitive Peoples: An Experimental Study of the A wattory 
Acuity and the Upper Limit of Hearing af Whites, Jndians, Filipinos, 
Ainu and African Pigmies, By Fras G. Bacner, Ph.D., Assistant 
Director, Depariment of Child Study and Pedagogic Investigation, Public 
Schools, Chicago, (Columbia Contributions to Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Vol. XVII, No.3.) New York; The Science Press, 1908, 8°, 
113 pp. 

Until the appearance of this monograph, the only systematic study 
of the psychology of the lower civilized peoples was that of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. Loose and various opinions 
have been expressed by persons in contact with such peoples, and numer- 
ous anecdotes collected in which differences in sensory discrimination and 
other activities are affirmed or denied, as the case might be; but, with 
the exceptions just noted, no data of real positive value have heen pub- 
lished. Dr Bruner confined his investigations to the determination of 
the auditory acuity and the upper limit of hearing among Indians, Fil- 
ipinos, Ainu and African Pigmies, as represented at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904. To these results were added those of white people 
taken under the same conditions, The Indians tested were 10 Cocopas, 
7 Kwakiutls, 4 Tehuelches, and 63 members of the Model Indian school 
(largely of mixed blood). The Filipinos comprised ro7 members of the 
constabulary, chiefly from the Christianized ‘tribes, together with 13 Fil- 
ipino college students. The 6 so-called Pigmies were Batwas, Batsubas, 
and a Cheri Cheri. 

The first chapter of the monograph is given to a statement of the 
racial and tribal relations among the individuals tested, with occasional 
comment on their relative intelligence as inferred from their cultures. 
The remainder of the work is divided into two parts: the first treating of 
the upper limit of audibility; the second, auditory acuity. Under the 
former head we have an historical review of the special investigation of 
the upper threshold of hearing, beginning with the observations of Helm- 
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holtz on the inability of some persons to hear the chirp of a cricket, and 
ending with the more recent extended summaries of Zwaardemaker. 

The problems involved were almost as much a part of physics as of 
psychology, since the success of the investigation depended primarily on 
the designing and perfecting of an instrument adapted to tests and, at the 
same time, reliable in operation, The most successful instrument, so 
far, is the Galton whistle, which has been greatly improved by Edelmann, 
With this instrament, tones can be produced at will for any value up to 
119,000 D, V. persecond. While for various reasons, chiefly mechan- 
ical, the absolute determination of the highest number of audible vibra- 
tions per second has not been satisfactorily determined for the white 
race, the results so far available prove absolutely that there is a gradual 
decline, with age, in the ability to hear high-pitched sounds. The 
mechanical difficulty aforementioned arises from failure correctly to grad- 
uate the instrament. Dr Bruner discusses at length the methods by which 
he empirically graduated his instrument, so that approximate differences 
of rooo TD. V. per second could be read. 

With this perfected instrument the tests were made in a laboratory at 
the Exposition with all the care and precision possible. The results for 





the right ear were as follows : 
Number Average . 
Pigmies 6 33,223: DV. 2468 
Whites 156 32,285: " 2344 
Cocopa to 327,123 ** O77 
School Indians 63 31.975 2663 
Tehuelches 3 30,240 " Jost 
Filipinos 97 29,916 * 2180 
Ainu 7 23,864 '* 1872 
Kwakiut! ; 28,296 1413 


The results for the left ear vary slightly from those of the right, but 
not sufficiently to make any material changes in the order as given above. 
As the writer implies in the discussion of these values, anyone familiar 
with statistical methods will recognize the practical certainty of some of 
these differences, Thus while the number of Pigmies tested is too small 
to be given much weight, the fair number in many other groups, together 
with the fact that all Indians as well as Filipinos fall below Whites, ren- 
ders the result reasonably certain. On the other hand, the fact that Pig- 
mies excel Whites meets in a way the naive objection that the latter excel 
because of greater familiarity with the general conditions of the test. 
The author's detailed analysis of the records for each group leaves little 
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to be desired, a.d greatly increases the force of his claims for real 
differences. 

In an additional chapter are presented supplementary data on the dif- 
ferences due to age as observed by him among white subjects, and in turn 
showing that, even after making due allowance for this disturbing factor, 
it is practically certain that racial differences exist. 

The second part of this monograph is given to the discussion of audi- 
tory acuity, the general method of treatment being similar to that in the 
first part. From the historical section it appears that tests for acuity 
have been arbitrary, because of the peculiar relations between distance 
and intensity. For example, the rough practical method of testing by the 
ticking of a watch has obvious disadvantages when the results secured from 
the use of different watches are to be compared. Because of the apparent 
simplicity of acuity tests, or other reasons, a vast amount of literature con- 
cerning the best methods and their results has been accumulated; but 
unfortunately, as the author sees it, these results are useful only as an aid 
in devising a satisfactory method, since they cannot be satisfactorily com- 
pared, as in case of the threshold for pitch. ‘0 far, the most promising 
instruments have been the tuning fork and the telephone. ‘These, how- 
ever, need complex appliances to meet the conditions of a test. The 
author selected the telephone and, by improving the apparatus used by 
former investigators, produced what seems to be a fairly satisfactory appa- 
ratus. Asin the previous case, this apparatus was tried out empirically 
and the instrument graduated by difficult but well-known physical meth- 
ods, the details of which are given in the paper; so that the results might 
be expressed in units of sound intensity, ‘This overcomes the dlifficulty in 
previous tests, in so far that the results of other investigators using other 
types of apparatus may be rendered comparable on the basis of a common 
objective unit. 

In making the tests, all the usual laboratory precautions seem to have 
been taken. “The subjects were required to say whether the clicks pro- 
duced came in ones, twos, or threes, the correctness of the answers being 
taken as the criterion of auditory acuity. ‘The results of this test gave 
the relative rank forthe right ear as, Whites, Cocopas, School Indians, 
Pigmies, Tehuelches, Kwakrutl, Ainu, Filipinos; for the left ear, 
Whites, Pigmies, School Indians, Cocopas, Kwakiuti, Ainu, Tehuelches, 
Filipinos. While there was some shifting of positions for the left ear, the 
relative positions of Whites, School Indians, and Filipinos remained the 
same throughout. Also by the principles of statistical methods, it is 
shown that the differences between these three groups are practically 
certain. 
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The final results of this research are in general agreement with the 
less systematic amd controlled tests of Myers, a member of the Cambridge 
Expedition to: Torres Straits, and may be summarized in our author's own 

“The one fact standing out most prominently as a result of these 
measurements is the clearly evident superiority of Whites over all other 
races, both in the keenness and in the range of the hearing sense. ‘The 
evidence is so clear and striking as to silence effectually the contention 
that the hearing function, inasmuch as it is of relatively less utility in the 
pursuits attending modern social conditions than those surrounding the 
life of the savage, has deteriorated and is degenerating. On the contrary 
they are more nearly in keeping with the advanced positions taken by 
modern dynamic psychology, to the effect that not only the intellectual 
but sensory possibilities are to be stated in terms of the variety of motor 
response of which the individual is capable. Other things being equal, 
those individuals or races possessing the greatest complexity and variety 
of reactions to elements in their respective environments likewise will be 
gifted with keener and more acute sensory mechanisms,"’ 

it should be noted that the author's chief interest in the subject is 
that of a_ psychologist; hence, as may be expected, he touches lightly on 
those aspects of the problem that appeal especially to anthropologists. 
In deference to the latter, we may pass over the many suggestions offered 
to psychological theory such as the possible relations between degrees of 
sensory discrimination and movement, perception of pitch as related to 
the intensity of sound, etc., and mention those of special anthropological 
interest, Not being an anthropologist, the author falls into the popular 
way of considering the traditional cultural ranks of peoples as identical 
with corresponding differences in intelligence, and argues thence to a 
functional relation between sensory discrimination and general intelli- 
gence, For example, he is puzzled by the current account of some crude 
and revolting customs among the Tehnvelches, when considered in connec: 
tion with their fair rank in his tests; again, he finds a correlation between 
the high rank of the Congo natives and what he considers their great 
activity when at home. ‘This argument alone will not appeal strongly to 
anthropologists, for reasons that need not be stated. ‘There is, however, 
another point of interest : the Indians of the school and Filipinoe students 
rank higher than their unschooled tribesmen. (It seems rather startling 
that mere school work should greatly raise the threshold for pitch; so 
that a whole series of tones, inaudible to others of their kind, should be 
heard.) ‘This appears to minimize the more fundamental racial differ- 
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ences, and to favor the theory that all such differences may be explained 
as due to convention and education. It must be said, however, that the 
Filipino students are an exceptional class and that the Indian students 
were more than half of mixed-blood. While the author took the former 
under consideration, he seems to have ignored the latter. Of course, we 
cannot say that because Whites stand high in the tests and Indians low, 
their mixed offspring will occupy an intermediate place ; but this fact of 
mixture must be considered asa probable factor. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, the fact remains that even the Indians of the school were found 
to be of lower rank than the Whites; while, as the author truthfully 
states, they showed no definite cultural differences from them. Again, we 
have some interesting incidental observations as to the deportment of the 
different peoples while making the test: the author finds the Congo natives 
alert and active; the Ainu, excessively stupid and unresponsive; etc., 
observations of as great positive value as those of a similar nature often 
recorded by anthropologists. 

It goes without saying that the results of Dr Bruner’s research will be 
received among American anthropologists with a great deal of interest. 
There is current among them a theory that all psychological differences 
are more apparent than real, and that practically all the arguments so far 
advanced in support of existent differences can be met by the claim that 
conventionality and education are sufficient to account forthe same. It 
is evident, however, that this is a theory of interpretation rather than a 
denial of the facts; and that it finds its support in drawing distinctions 
between acquired habits on the one hand, and inherent habits on the 
other, and fixing attention on the latter; whereas the question at issue is 
the relative degree of perfection possible in such acquisition. So far dis- 
cussion of the problem has been chiefly by the methods of logic; but 
now, in the work of Bruner and the earlier work of Myers, we have at 
last some empirical data for one important group of psychological activi- 
ties, from representatives of what are regarded as four of the main divi- 
sions of mankind ; and immediately we find evidence of differences. 

CLARK WISSLER. 
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raid. opon them. In the pre-Noél fes- 
tivities figured the fromche de NG, 
great piece of pine burned ia the feemfa 
or little excavation in the wall. Songs 
were pottiine th while the fire burned. 


a apitioaekt Die Hirtmontac 
oster mu Arth 1 A 
ita, 51-91.) Treats of the celebra- 


tion of '*Hirsmontag"’ in 1765-66 of the 
Capuchin cloister of Arth in the canton 
of Scheyz, with the text of Ys ete. 
Falls (De W. C.) Sit Spe a fate in 
Budapest. (Nat. Cieogr tr was 


1907, it 549-35, 4 
the festiv tek Acme’ August 






honor or t Susphen Oe, 1036), rege), the 

patron saint of Hungary, the | 

peasants and nobles, etc. 

Ba Ms sie La Pre ee 

t-Poymoyen, commune 

ide Charente. (R. Be. a’ Anthr. 
Paris, 1908, xvi0l, 46-66, 20 figs. ) De 

scribes the Mousterian '‘ station" of 

Petit-Puymoyend iscovered in Dec. 1996, 

‘Stratigraphy, fauna (remdees, 


horse, 
beniae, woll, ete. ), ston tools 
(strikers, bolas, pierres de jet, discs, 
scrapers of several sorts, etc.), imple- 
ments of hom and bone (flakers, etc je 
human jaws [two pieces}, teeth « (Ste, 
These human remains, re to F., 


Frazer (). G.) Se George and the Patti 


AM, ANTM, ©, &, to—jt. 


manly Cr the | 





Goften Aourk. 

Firat (C. M.) Arkebiskop Andreas Sun- 
con, @n an logisk studie. (VYmer, 
Sickhim., i908 XVI, a ae se) 


Anthropometric 

skeleton and Sail of Aue Andreas Sunesson 
(d. £228), in 1201 archbishop of Lund 
and primate of Sweden. ‘The cephalic 
index was 69.9, approximate capacity 
1,708 ccm,, stature (calculated from 
long-bones) 172 cm. The archbishop 
was thi « typical north Teuton, ‘The 
data ore from MS, of A. H. Florman 
mate in 7833 when the grave was 

ed. 


open 

Gray ( J.) Memoir on a piem igmentation 
surrey of Scotland. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond, (97, (Sevee 375-441, 
21 pl.) This valunhle paper, with 21 
distribution mapa, tables, efc., gives te- 
cults of the ri es ne of the color of 
hair and in the to districts into 
which is divided for the pur- 
pose, af abanat half @ million school- 
children. Fair hair ios about the 
same distribution for both sexes (in all 
Seotland the : Reetege ve tage of iors 


to 
fares cies ate 
ji # 1 
fies 2) he en 
seatons of 


raphy disiorg hair is te 

43-3, girls 4.9 and urban condi- 
asa lh cerviea of brown-hatred 
men. The of dark hair ts 


2§.2 (boys 25, girls "ts sah “tem 
hair 1.2 (the same win hits atas taht “ee 
The proportion of lc eyes 

a ear ia 14.7 (bore 14.6, girls 148) | ‘ 


light eyes 30 3 tee, 

ona) eyes 32.3 (boe 32 
33); of dark eyes 22.5 (gir 

eyes - with that of fair. hair, 

bat not that of dark eyes with tha! of 

dark hair, Interesting are the high per- 

centages of fair-haired girls in the * 


22.3). 
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a 


and of red-haired children in 

- Sootland ; of bloc eyes in the 
lower Spey valley (Trish intermixture) ; 
Tight eyes in leshire { Dalriaclic 
from Irela viations 


ine a 


a 


Ae 
fi 


Fs 
TE 
a3f 
if: 


3% 
5 
- 
; 
- 
= 
a 
= 


falc indies) of 36 chuls (mate = 
Children 7, 1 adult deformed ). 


7% 
G 


(HM the male skulle G were dolichoce- 
phalic and 6 brachycephalic; of the fe- 
mathe skulls.4 dolichocephalic and 6 bra- | 
chycephalic. Two male skulls ure tre- 
pauned (1 twice). 

Hauser (F.) The heads of the * Scipio”! 
type, (Amer. J. Archeol., No 


fpr 


+ 1908, an 56-57. ) 


Reports the 
seth Serer 


pares nt, ‘_, ire Treats. of 
nuatt load ny este rucharist | ) 
oe 
ae ee ite churches fe i 
,_- eves, jography of 
: lore of the eucharist is given. 
Heuft TL) Volkslieder any der Eifel, 


(Z. d. Ver. {. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xvi, 


184-8.) Texts of folk-s from the 
Wit teeious deed Ge Soe oes ot as 
others; the collection made in 1876 con- 


tained 33. 
Zoifman-E LE) 2 tie erent 
Olkskondeliteratur 





o 
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lore, AE 


Kesaler 


[s. &, 10, t908 


aoe region (Saxon inftermixture pos: | Hofer (M.) Zuo Sagenschatee des Isar- 


winkels, (Z, d. Ver. { Volksk., Berlin, 
1908, Xvi, 182-4.) Cites 14 brief 
noone of which ia included in 

‘Ss Aiféayericker  Sagenschufa, 


Kaindl ( (R. F.) Eebee am V cleeante 


fengebietes, { [bid., 92-8. ) 
pong tink sap on the folk-lore af 
the region. Treats of 
modern magic and witcheraft (luck in 
marriage, hidden treasnres), animal folk- 
ed O6-8 are given the Polish 
(from a MS. of 1824) and German texts 
of medical, ete., folk-lore relating to the 
lion, eel, ‘weasel, pelican, raven, mole, 


pyres fe bf Cast 5 Chiron and a 
pend tani Wateplanoces (Amer. J. 
ah « Norwood, Mass, User 


» xi 
B, 1 fy. | Argues that the " Chiron " 
of | rus in Juvenal’s poem tek ip 
diminutive copy of the p is 
eter ae eet liable 
for dis: C) Sagen 1 
Sagen aus der Umgegend 
von, Wi tt. Kes eerie (Schw, Arch. 
1905, XI } 
Same 25 brief legends ‘conetatia Gastea 
treasures, demons and spirits, ghostly 
tnimals, moniters, etc. 


Roman archevlogy. ( Amer, ante 
pre 1905, XXX, ! Treats 
the Palatine Sater aft Ss, a7 


th 

Forme , ete. 

— The topogra of the Palatine. 

Sane 13§-40.) Historical and arche- 

: résumé of the Palatine and its 
out bei 

Eoch (F. J.) _ y the city of hanging 

gordens. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Waab., 

atl XVI, 632-40, 4 pl.) Describes 

Lambele the Aol city, = 

(E.) Les croy : 

"Enhaut, Haute Gruyte 

(Schw. Arch. £, Volksk., Basel, tps; 

zy oF sat) Treats af filk-lore and 

in the *Enhaot, Switz- 


Heathen-lore (| belief in cherearn 

or gua sya miter 7 eying of 

® cunning, Hy person; 17 sa o 
various sorts), Christian (beliefs 
future life) ** secrete =e goa wan 
mula: for man and beast — pp, p74, 
tnore than &o are citer; legend or He 
devil—24 names for a are Stent 
Miperstitions—12 items ci ), and magic 
(7 charms, etc., cited) are considered: 


CHAMBEERLAIX | 


ae O.) ‘Neue Forschungen Uber die 
{ sacien theskeont er der dewtschen Volks- 
cone he volkstiimlichen Harsha and 
Gerat, Tracht und Bauernkunst, (2. d. 
Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1908, xvitl, 
104-14, 196-203. ) First two sections 
of an eceount of recent wtedies of the 
house-building, furniture, etc., dress and 
art of the German folle. Résumés are] 
oes of Jar Aanerndaws ame 
Deutschen A‘vicAe and om canen Girens- 
¢ (| Dreaden, 1906), by Lutech, 
and Mihike, eftc,, with an 
introduction by Schafer ; Das Sawern- 
Aansas in rw wesc in seinen 
Ne edieten (Dresden, 1906), by 
rlandt, Dachler, ete; t, 1908), © 

nee ai ary Budapest 1 F ; 0. 
¥. pice; De Afobtem of seiner 
Entwicklung wad in seinen charas- 
tersficken Jypen (Wien, 1907) ; Chr. 
Ranck's Ralalagenchiaty des deutschen 
Bauernhauier () Planet Sp 1907); Mer- 
inger’s Jar drutwhr fous wna rin 
Flausrat (Leiprig, 1906); EB. Heil's 
dentichen Stddie and Surger tm 
Mfitteladter (Leipsig, 1906), These 
books contain much new and valuable 
concerning all parts of the 

(German folk-house. 
Lechner (A.) Gaunerlisten (se no. meloge re % 

bunderts aus Neuveville. 
135 

pace fists | Oleett 


( Volksk., Basel, 1908, xi, a 3 
Gives specimens a gers 
of of “travel ie berger 

ete,, from > ie in the 16th cen- 
tury. These lists were extensively cir- 


euioted. 
Lemke he Ueber des italianische Kind. 
(Z. d. Ver. £ Volksk., Berlin, Nond 
XVI, 126. ) Abstract of addreas before 
Folk-lore Society. Brief notes on cloth- 
Se. Seaaiets. plays, festivals, etc. Many 


20,000 yearly. | 
: Lesa t—156.) 
conceruing flibenak? in the region of 
Riesengebirge — southeast (the 


senhuin), porthesst, northwest, weonth- 

west, etc. Many tales, etc., of Amée- 

ooA/ are still corrent in this region where 

he has become a center of folk-tales. A 

Fran Aiibvaht js alag mentioned. The 
nome 
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Miiller ( A.) 


Pellandini (¥.) 
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Assoc. Adv. Sei., 1907, L¥I, prepr., 1- 
25, 4 pl, 4 fge) Discusses the 
eolithic period, ecaliths and pernda- 
eollihs; the art of the cave-dwellers 
(caverns of Les Combarelles, Font-de- 
Gauome, Bernifal, Teyjat, te), OF 
carers with paleolithic mural deeora- 
tons outside of France, one js in Jtaly 
and seven in Spain (the mos! important 
isAliamira). ‘The engravings and paint- 
ings ran through four phuses. The large 
ail. ‘painting: by Jamin, exhibited in Paris 
in 1903 and al St Louls in 1904, repre- 
sents the cave-arlist of Font-de- Gaume 
at work with his family about him, 
Ags dem Volksmund und 
Volksglauben des Kanitons Basel.Lanid. 
(Schw. Arch. oe) Gi Basel, 1908, 
ane 1§—36, @ Gives dinlect text 
of 606 Items of iS lore from the Huse! 
country (f=43, “peasant rules" about 
reasons, crop, ¢tc.; 44-10% weather 
roles, etc; 1-150 proverbs of all sorts ; 
158-306 proverbial » elec; 
yo7-413, idioms involving comparisons— 
man, things; 414— bape ee ae OMeDA, prot 
tents, signs; 456- ves iper 
TRrioUs ; §O4-O5 Seat 
avs (PB. HL.) A visit to lonely Iceland. 
‘Nat. Geogr, Mag., Wash., 1906, xv, 
731-4!, 3 3 pl § fg.) Some of the illas- 
trations 3 ethnological interest). 
Oleatt | (. ‘i my Asch Latin inscrip- 
‘tions (Ammer. J trae hapten 
asa, 1 x11, 37-46, 1 
dinees sge8, x11 374 chi chielly on Gai 
found in 1906 in the excavations vonade 
the Aurelian Anita sg Pager arees 
is unique of its kind. c 
ea eee usted as an om for ashes of 
the dead, This inscription is of philo- 


Canti 

(Schw. Arch. £ Volk Basel, 198 

x, 36-46, :) Dialect texts and transla 

tions into literary Italian (where peces- 
sary) of it folk-songs from Ticino. One 

or them is the farewell! of an emigrant 

starting for America (p. 39). 


Polivka (G.) Nevere PAtbelien cur alav- 


chen Volkskunde. Siidalavisch, (2. cL 
Ver. © Volksk., Berlin, ‘ial XVI, 214- 
Résumés and cri of recent 


i 
a lneae South Slaw fi lk-lore, paubsli- 
cations of Mrs Belovit-Rernailzikowska 
(on Servian folk-embroidery and textile 
ornamentation), Hangi (on Mohamma- 
don folk-life in Bosnia aod wtined f 
Gavrilovic (on Servian folk-song), 


476 
a (Servian folk-epics), articles in jour- 
1p a a ca 


i R. 
ee nee ye ane 
of de ion from various scientific 
societies interested with Premier Banner- 
mas, Mar. 519%. Kemorks by Messrs 
Lehmann, Cunningham, Gray, Gow, 
Cr separa an et al. 
fauna della *Grotta 
rob ee a tenet Imerese, Poler- 


mn, (A. p 3 te) 
XXEVU, 337-73 i 
Scribes ete. 


ades that the Eye the Roma- 


nelli cave is a Thakorse ob ames 


{deews) Andrentinwz. 
Hey reached Jtuly from eastern iene 


aden eat imac 


tiowdeys “hated everything relating to 
religion."" ‘The impenitent and obatinute 
A no and 
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[8. 5., BO, 1905 


Rutot (A.) Sur Tage des squelettes de 


Suey. (Ball, Sy0e, Ch 
épy. RK. d, Belgique, Cl, 

» 939-1003, a6 figs. Argues 
rs aye fk ‘Bint corkings of ( almost 
rite implements are: oF the local black 


skeletons discovered at O and Strépy 
‘at the latter no flint-finishing was 
- ) The animal bone: foond are those 
et, La eerie pews I" 
lodytique. 
bolts de Gromer, ( Bull. props, de cade 
de France, 1907, eatr., 1-16, 7 figs.) 
Cites from 12 caverns ( Hastiére, Geovet, 
Magrite, d'Engis, Troos des Nutone, du 
Frontal, de Proole, de Chalens, du So- 
reag, du Chéne, etc. ), explored by M. 
_ Aang vi inara ie existence 
be co 
‘ithe seal es sr Sag / eae 
others, including the Callion cui baque™ 
near Rossin, the last belonging to the 
thinks i tarred wodietiengetor= A 
n it 
ate ee he eee 
to M. Boule's discussion of the 
“ “paeide-cliths of Cromer. Accord- 
Ing to. KR, ~ecliths"* differ from 
ea elite bein “essentially ephett- 
eral,"" iter practically ** inde- 
structilile,’* 3 


servers ue eal Sat Nachlese eu den Samm- 


utecher Rinderlieder, (2. d. 

von f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1908, xvrit, 24- 

53.) Text und music of nes. 201-83 of 
site aipercs key of songs of German children, 
comparative pote, 


gisre (A’s Any. Bois des donb huraines du 


Petit-Puymoyen, (R. Ee. d' Anthr. de 
Paris, 1908, xvi, 66-72, 5 fen}. De- 
scribes remains of human jaws and teeth 
from the paleolithic ‘station’ of Petit- 

The jaw in ‘the block of 
ify servi a lect 


tal (GLa Gi ete TL. Cam 
eS a. (Ap. 


remade REN ah 29 35) Treats 


is county pple (a ips, Campi 


Gtetansece (J.) The land of fire. ( Nai, 
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Geogr, Map., Wash., 1907, XVIII, 741- 
44.) Abstracted from 5's /refend’; th 
History and Jnhabitents, in Hep. 
Swrithson. dst frend, Pre. Containg a few 


fen fatty Arch , Norwood, 
ass, 1908, x, 58-60, 1 fp.) Points 
oot that some of the 


found. 

pea oP Liinteoducteurs du 
cuivre sur la cote orientale de |"Espagne 
et em Sicile (R. Ee. d'Anthr. de 


Paris, tgod, XVEH, t- 15%) Treats 


of the introducers find ron the E. 
cos! of Spain and icily — the rola- 
tions of Spain wiih the Asiatic littoral 
go back to the third millennium 9. c. 

the brachy lic crania of 
the tombe of Oribocls Alicante, i in- 


and Phenician remains from the m 
olls of Villaricos in Almeira; the t riches 
ae #Halzsote, oF Homan-headed bull from 
Albacete ; the female bust from ancient 
Theis Alicante, Lnown a “‘the lady 
of Elche'’; the female statue, beads, 
elc., from the Cerro'de las Santos, Alse 
the finds i the eneolithic tombe of Castel 


oral in Spain. rte nt Sicily an. 
tedates the the migration bronse- using | 


“4 came Hora Sepa lof 
ae beliefs 





mm | 
rl, 1908, xit, Phe Some ro 
items of folk-jest ut the expense of the 
oe) people of Weistann and peck 
represented an ear 


Ameria repeat 
ol iere were stil! still aboct xh mA ei: 


AFRICA 
American discoveries in Egypt. (Nat. 
(Geogr, Mag. Mla dl 1907, XVII, So7- 


O75 phy 3 fe.) Ilustrations {gold 





necklace, heads of Queen Tiyi, golden 
vulture ormament, moameified monkeys 
and dog) of ethnologic interest repre- 
senting ob Sep smeie Mr T. M. Davia 


in the | iyi, discovered by 
him in i Igoy, oat im the tomb of 
prin ey ea oT, her truoshand. 

Bel (A.) lation musulmane de 


Tlemcen, (K. d. Et. Ethnogr. et So- 
col., Paris, 1905, 1, 200-35, 3 pl.) 
Treats of the Mahometan lation of 
Tlemcen (the Pomaria of norte toeans ) in 
Algeria, once the capital of a Mussulman 
kingdom. Ethnic groups (Hadar, Ara- 
bived Berbers; Kulnglis, resolt of cross 
between Turks and pative women; ae 
|) from ‘Turst and the Soudan 
igious life (orthodox Islam}; belli 
superstitions foreign to Islam, —** er 
eaites: “worship of saints, ‘magic,’ 
etc. 3 public ceremonies, festivals, ete., 
Muléd, Ald-eg-or-ir, Ald+el- 
iechitr, the festival of Sheikh Smussi, F- 
Latif, La Angra, La Derdeba, etc. )e 
Sod eazy childhood, pregnancy, Cela 
carly ehild- 
birth, ee Meagan 
death and burial 9, ayineay, etc., are con- 


sidered, 

~ z et I ride de 
EYE | : | d., 33-54, 
6 ign) Witucasses: Ths disdain or ti 


pda Egyptian tery (N 
ete, )—few purely linear onofifr ond 
many designs taken directly from nature 


mountains ; but especial trees -and 
st The art of drcorations r= 
es that of the “graffiti,” rock 
nga and carvings, etc, and the basis 
rail is“ magic." On the vases we see 
the art of the rocks sine’ dita e 
form and evidencing more disti 
decorative intent, The flora depicted 
auggest the land of Punt. sates 
that ‘*the art of Negadeh was the art of 
the Horans, who, at a primitive period, 
had extended theiz domination over all 
muthern Egypt."* 
Le peuple Sitna ou Sé- 


| eae 16-32, 79-92, 151 
a ) Detailed rap 


242-75, 6 pl) 
Senoata ical account of the Siena 
a ero pencle of thie Sandia 
between Dienne on the n, andl Bonduke 
onthe s., on the Baphé river, ete. Name 
scan) irate, hime. tee wet coe 
tribes and sob- 
tribes (N., erp in N.E., and 5.E., 
divisions, each with subdivisions), phys- 
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wunen often ogly | 


and | iilahapen |, bas posi bair-dressing, 

mutilations (teeth not generally deformed ; 

= an] hose pomelimes pierced; cica- 
and sceariicution common with 
and tobal varieties ; i 

and excision), clothi 

corpo apepe 

fenesally generally ity), pened (5 chief t (cc 

and granaties, +i a 


(basis of food farinaccous, 


» MUCSS | 





wood, leather and clay cians etc, 
hunting rises (litt cal : 
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the Fam/rwana or great annual bathing 
festival and the method of its fixation are 
discussed in connection with the calencas 
ofthe Merma. The Malagasy year com- 
menced with « sort of national lustration 
according to Ellis’ account, cited by E., 
bot. this is is only one part of the ceremony. 
It-was suppressed bythe French author- 
as after the conquest of the island, See 


Ga air art )} Recent excavations in Egypt. 
Aner. , Ignk, x=x, 
73-77: ) Résumés report of Dr Grenfell 


on work for the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund for the year! 


| Tan Gennep (A.) Une nouvelle ecriture 
ney 


; Ma portée théorique. (Rd. Et. 
r. et Sociol.; Parts, 1908, I, 129 
39,2 pl.) Treats with lists of signs and 
et ‘Pater Noster, a new Negro system 
350 signs of writing, the *! inven- 
ta? al if Sle the fat Sa king of Ba- 
tuum in the Cameroon country, 
with the aid of soldiers who were ordered 
to fornish signs for cach moneosy Hable, — 
these the king compared, ified and 
kee Sequoyah. his da re the Chero- 
€ Scqooya Njeya d seen Haouseas 
juropesns write, The origin of 
this writing can be decided only after 
careful investigution of the ornamental 
art of the people. Some resemblances 
to the Vel writing (Vey Lomnl Eg 
vat-setdowry Museo Evie V.) TL cruni Egiziani 
ivico HM Milano, (A. p, 
PAnree E » $907, XXZ=VII, 390- 
410, 2 pl) Giver denliyct foe, meas- 
nha ae ry frat pa and! (0 fenuale 
Egyptian » (of all periods) of Medi- 
terrancun type, compared with Sicilian 
and Ligurian skulls of this type. The 









yr ieadot stn iter ent) 
mule skulls rare. ‘The capacity of the 
male skulls is high, that of the female 
fscahal sla of male) bow (ane of the 
westknown). According to(.-R, the 

negro type is much Jess frequent then 
abt Oeihomen and Kancall-Mac- 
Iver, — neproid facial lea-in but 6 
fuisisheniebeg Skulls of the so-called 


an t very rare. Two 
cb sls (ou of 159) may belong to 
an extinct rece related to the Bushmen 
The reduction of short skulls fo the fou 
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ly & 
Hiifliger Fabeln der Malengo 
sonra Ohafrike ( Asitierce Wien 


1908, Ill, 244-47.) Native texts and 
interlinear German translations of two 
erimal-tales( Hareandd hyern, lehneomon 
res ee. of the Matengo, German Exat 


Busting big game in Portuguese East Af- 
rica, (Nat Geogr. Mag., Wash,, 1907, 
i 723- ag ed Based on eae 
rica. the ” History, Scrmery, and Graft 
Ganv af Mawica and of the {Tents 
1907, 340 pp.), Same 
tians (native vil woman pounding 
maine, ate drums, travelling} are af 


lerest. 
. Gorne East Afries, (Ibid., 646-40, 
) Ubustrations (native types) of 
mic interest. 
ict suet Sie | Tradition et Mgende des 
Batotsi sor 








Wien, 1908, m1, i-13, 4 pl.) French 
text of the Batutsi ivionat of the creation 
of the world and their establishment oH 
Ruanda: Creation of earth, fal] of man 
anel panishinent, arrival of Kigwa and 
his sister on earth, who becomes the first 
chief, messenger from heaven, 

a ta edad ¢tc., Mutabazi (a sort of re- 


Muller (re igionen ‘T: in Ein- 

ot (F.) Die ve Lil, Miscellanea Uber 

tie Verehru 

bei cinigen Stimmen Togos. | Lbid, 

272-79.) Gives native text and German 
interlinear translation of a myth con- 

Uwoluwn, the supreme belex al 


the he Apo German texts as got th 
pipnar bear picouigy 
Kebo; a myth of the 
e being of the Fanti of the Gold 
Coast: 7m hs (of one, native text also) 


awn, the supreme being of 


ee Proverbi ahissini in li 
Tigray. (Ubid., 207-12, 1 pl) 
proverbs, 


ere oat native er 

Rr tetinken 

Offord (J.) An ancient chanot and other 

isceg from an Egyptian tomb, (Amer, 
peti Pri XXX, 161-66. } 


effin ae ie i 
oma of Jowrra 

, i thie tee 
reat Gace Ties. = 


a création du monde et leur 
établieement au Koancka. ply" Prena | 


eines hicheten Wesens | 


Stam (N. 
eo 
ial 
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erm, W.CA. (J. KR. gas 
! , 1907, RXxvil, 261- 

* “Brief account of vil- 
lagres, "' medicine "offerings (oma), arde 
— houses anid hecipibernstie, in, apde secret 
society of grades, rong society, ** medi- 
cine neaareel shrines, ete, 

(PF. H.-G.) A journsy 
throagh the ¢ eastern portion of the Conga 
State. ' Mag., Waosh., 
1908, XIX, 155-61, § fen) Contains a 
few notes on pigmies and other natives. 

err redens from the dreagrapaical four- 


= 
ha 

it 
= 
= 


Sanders (H, 1} Aen raenrrenipn ce ne 


Bible from Egypt. (Amer. J. Archeol., 
Norwoxxl, Muss, va xit, 49-55, 3 pl, 
afgs.) Account of 4 MSS. of parts of 
the Ruble, bought in Cairo in 1907, and 
rad to have come fram Akbmim, the 
ancient Panopolis: A parchment MS. of 
Deateronomy and Joshua in a large, 
upright uncial hand of the 4th century ; a 
much decayed parchment MS. of the 
Paalina, be to the end of the 6th 
or the beginning of the fth century; a 
parchment MS. he four Gongs oft To 
Sth or gests ore at rea: 
son of a metab refer Mi XVI, 
i4:.m blackened decay tof a 
pacesvent 5, of the pistles of Paul in 
of the stheentury, These M55, 


probably were part of «Bible in wse ia 
A.D, 


canes from North Africa, (Nat. Geogr 


« Wash... (907, XVIII, Gt5-19, 4 
Iustrations (Moorish girls of Tan- 
Fe | heed girls of Tunis) of ethno- 


(N,) The selighouy once = 
ie ! hor 
are (.Anth ai 

i, 255-18, 2 pl., may Treats of the 
ganda (eaighoce bince aad hace 

oak et witchcraft), Buruma (clrom: 
m gs aplalt* cnt of linge Legend 
of Legs Sie, first ) resembles 
story in Genesis, Bapanda “ worshi 

o boat of spite; ba ‘the notion of one 
ee clearly there." Lightning 


Struck (B.) Eine Geschichte der Wan- 


aruanda, (2. d. Ver. f, Yemsemlt Ber- 
m, 1908, XVII, Diag ed ) German text 
of “The The soey. of Kagembegembe"” {a 


syarunnda, 
dintect of the Uiandi of Us 
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Trapp (0. O.) Die Init 

wee pe pire ey 
1, seat.) Gives Go senteoces (with 
German translations) in the so-called 
" speech) athe Za Yiibute 
speech as u term it, = jargon, 
mined of Zale and lish, 
we ary ms ‘Saul by 1 by Eabadles and 

— ho ft] ct a 
parent. The basis bb sim s aimptibed Zalu 
pes culture-words, ote, tan English. 
mar is aley rechsced ; mwa 

coun of the third | 


Pini daha (whi (whet thing?) = ="twhy?”! 
represents a real | Ae-pa- 


mi, whwhe ? le ds n-aceount-of 


Tiatee This young Innguage is 
Rourisbing ane a one day be. the 


Natal. 
Werner (.\.) Some notes on the Bushman 
race. (R.d. Et. Ethnogr. el Sociol, 


from aul oun sete pal those of 


yes ba have mbar roby «age oro 


dalticecaldrnabite ? 
dane sae aaydt oar , keep 
& goons, paria 
= both Bushmen and Angoni ee 
bangles, plaited graxs rings; An- 

i now koow only gle beads string 
arrest sinyou e of 

he Anpeia til e@ the waurv of the 
The total number of Bush- 

tigen Sead rng estimates at 
"santewmbere between 5,000 and to,co0 


Wester (A. M. T. E.) 


they ven on planta- 
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(Coolie | 
Bainbridge (©.) 


[s- 3., 10, Tos 


mant's basket "’; among the ‘by 
the head of Nyiku ''; eae ts unya 
“by the chief"s foot," 

ASTA 
(Nat Mag, 7 Wash,, 1907, XIX. 
621-32, 6 p ) Account of the memorial 
stone in city of KRatfengfu referring 
to ‘the foreign heaven chapel,"' and the 
ruins of the former Jewish synagogue. 
Also the story of his fe by an intelli- 
gent Chinese Jew, w } showed him the 
atk. In a Confucian temple are some 
broken pillars of the synagogue. The 
condition of these Jews is miserable. 






pearl (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 
24ah-71.) Gives detaila | Annamite 


folk-philosophy concerning the universe, 
stars (no generic word ; Chinese iniluence 
in belief as to ‘told man in moon **; 
Annamese believe Ci, the iiemion 
of lies, dwells there), cardinal points, sur- 
face of ground, origin of world, animate 
{man and animals), ete. At 


261-65 are given fise rege 

cut, trated Bi coker a ti a 
ape, rat, bear), pages eat re 
relating to birds { flow 

ipo, snipe, lay erlbicg peony O° 
ae , peacock, crow), pp. 268- 

rete veloting to manditn: Gecea take 


Calus (T.) Au Pays des Castes, Les 
Brah 


mance. (bid, 239-43. 3 pl.) 
eaee | Raeeens, 


Gives lists of Brahman castes 
‘Tulos, Malabarese, Telingas, ‘Tamils, 
Mabhrattas, Canaras, — the have 160 


divisions) south of the Krishna. river, 
Also anthropometric data from Thurston 
and Faweett for the Dravidian Brah- 
mand, and from Risley for those of North 


aamlarefard {- Marocka. (Yen im., Tovdin. 
igo8, XXVIII, 44-59. necoaae of an | Chalatiang (B.) Die iranische Helden- 
ethnographic | orecco in 1906, sage bei den Armeniern Nachtrag. (7 
Notes on Tangier, F Fer, etc. With specin| d. Ver. £ Volksk., Berlin, rgo3, xviti, 
reference to arta and and industries. Lripecin 61-66,) Gives four tales of Rustem 
relating to 37 different trades anal oecu- and one of Siavais, 
ran shoemaker to bookhindes Ee ae ee 
in Japan ropos, Wien, 1 ii, 
Taal i cong Dac it Koegeent"” kei K pends §33-55-) whe eetredack 
erica Wee we a erences to the literature of the subject, 
. Anth . len, 19 a& concerming position of the mar- 
m, 426-30, 1 g.1 Treats of the tied worman in Japan, | 
"Ki bipaedh anh i: Kran, ‘Daged in Even to-day, : Dy 


fi 


King) Sunday, =| iy Deas a 
peyote pete. )."? Tn ow," ath | 
Creat ‘ate “hy low," has much truth in 


woman 
law and in practical life, for in Japan 
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the position 
 seoounted '* servile." 

Dahmen {F.) The Paliyans, » hill-trihe 
of the Patni Hills, Soot toda (Tbid., 
19-31, 1 pl., i fg, map.) Discusses 
otigin, language (‘‘an unintelligible Ta- 

mil jargon "ph 


ysical characters (short, 

poor in baild,—stunted growth chiefly 
ue to hunger), remedies for disease 
Nene roots and herbs), food (fleah- 
except beef; roots mnd lire 
hunting methods ( pitfalls, Tape, Prison 
eaking fieh with creeper-leaves), 
{nae bird-cages, mats, haskets), 
wellin clothing aad ornaments (on 
forehead, breast and arn painted designs 
in Paige ho dancing, paberty-ceremonies 
Phat (mo festivities, on 
farn 7 (past of woman 

low), ey tne tee epectal ceremonies), 
Theta religion | March oere- 

air tat hone: i gad doa pro- 
pitiation of the god Sebrahmaniyan, the 
son of Siva, at his shrine in Paini), 
supersiitions (sorcery, cic.), ethics, 
mental gifts (whout those of averape low: 
caste Dravidians ; women brighter in 


speed 


el, “1go8, XI, 141-71, 
Part costing OE (he nick: 
; lonie STL) Bite 
-Demonbynes (M. Rites, mé- 
ters, noms d'agent et nome de méter en 
arabe. (R. d. Et. Ethnogr. ef Sociol., 
isi 1908, 1, 140-44.) Cites data as 
lel evolution of social institutions 
_ = bers for " washer of 
the dead,” ‘* becarners.?? Names of 
formers of actions amd terms used w 
action becomesa trade, See also p. 278, 
in China, (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1907, XVII, | apl, ' fg.) 
Ilustrations (native soldiers, interior of 
temple to Kw ape Deere 
off evil l Howie of ethnol Heterest, 
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of worm omst sill be | Giraldos he 
eens 


Gordaliza (FT. 


Enocker (F. W.) 


Enosp (G.) 
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Enfermedades: y medica- 

indivenas de ‘Tong-King. 
Fest pa Wien, 190%, 1M, 43-52.) 

tt. Treats of diseases andl reme- 
the natives of Tong-King, — beadt- 

re vertigo, ¢ar-ache, running in cars, 
eye-ache, worms in the eyes, nose-bleed, 
excessive flow of saliva (in children), 
wortns, diicase of teeth, disease of skin, 
black t etc, pain in the neck, 
tumors im throat, pa n in gums, gue: 
boils, aagiaa, bone in the throat, etc. 
Texts in the native language, technical 
termd, efc., are given. 

Estutio sobre el di- 
: a regién de Lang-sin, 
( Thid., 582-32.) Sketch of phonetics 
anid! outline of grammar (noun, adinaang 
santives, adjective, timerals, 
werb, adverb, reposition, conjunction ) 

of the Thi = That dialect hitherte little 
raha The literature includes Silve's 
GCrommaire JA) (1907) and. Diguet's 
Etude de ia langue Tai (1899), which 
treats.of another Tha dialect than that of 
Lang: sin, 


ik 
Hertel | Be Der aac Vezier, cin kasch- 


mri (2. d. Ver & 
Volkak., Eerlin, 1008, XVI, 66-76, 
160-77. ) Fart of German translation 
of “The wise vinr,"’ an interesting 
Cashmir folk-tale of a composite charac- 
ter, on pices ofa MS. of the Bralenan 
pundit ajabhatta of Srinagar. The 
original of the story seems to be the first 
tale of the Vetilapaficavimbatika. 
The aborigines of 
Sungei Ujong. (J. R. Anthrop. Ievst., 

» 1907, XXXVI, 290-305, 2 pl, 1 
fg.) Treats of physical characteristics 
(two races, Blandas and Btaisi) of the 
Orang Amb of Sungei Ujong in the 
Federated Malay States, stature ( short but 
well and— ionately built), mental 
entities | (bright intellectually, mors)), 
government, dress, houses, food, blow- 

darts and quiver, musical instru- 
ments ( Autes, grranting, Jews’ -harp), 
agriculture, tin-mining, etc. At pp, 297- 
302 is given a vocabulary of the Bésisi 
dialect and at 302-03 a lew Blanda 
words and the terms for the dif- 
ferent parts of the sedeetine anh quiver, 

with anthre etric data and de- 
each of 20 viduals (oli males 
but Nar The overage BS of adult 
iit was 1.963, women [.4 

HS gemma en Indochine. 


{Anthropes, 1908, 1m, , 16 ips) 
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General account of the Annamite stage | Mochi (A. i Sulla antropologia depll 
and acting in Indo-China, — actors (long Arabi, VAntrop., Firense, 
wu low career) and their training, the 1907, xxx¥i, 411-28, 3 pl.) Dis 
Mage and its accessories, costumes (an- cusses the ab the Ashe be pee 


cent Chinese), belek audiennes 
(lower classes), are PAuomy- 
waa-tre (actors licensed by Government) 
eal at yc hda, rR eg oreaairrwiemaetpeg 
Cambodian theater (pp. 
neyhoc tb ofa bipher cedes, 

Kenow (5.) Notes on the Munda family 
af speech im India, (Thid., 68-E2. 





Discusses or re (distinct 
from Dravkdian in ton age if not in 
any Ae nd lige Baer jess (used by 
race only, other tribes using 

Manphi ji and dinlects (14, of 
about 11 of the Man- 


ie ‘are slightly’ diftereet forms of one 
ani) the same language ;"" Aryan und 
Dravidian influence on grammar ond yo 

cabolary ), affinities (great differentes be- 
tween some Munda tongues; area once 
much more extensive, relationship with 
Maon-K hiner , forma. 
thon of words (prefixes and infines more 
ebay | t ol arcu e subdivision of 
wo parts of speech; “almost every 
word can be used as a verb, and a verbal 
form can, in ite turn, be considered 2 0 
noun, an adjective or a verb, according to 
circumstances"; some dialects hove al- 
most adopted Aryan principles of infiex- 
iadia Wenpuccie afd cies bee ape 


| ey poe the al Sy fuses Bbatry 


hill are 
of the Madras beckery ra in ‘ike 
Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces. 
Santeli, the : dialect, counts 


1,795,113 ap 

L oa (St sirherians wad Steaitid Ya 
| 4 (Babyloniaca, Paris, 1905, 
eee hf 2 igs.) Partly eri- 
Bh pie's Sasacrlilachd Secicaen 
in ed varied (Buston 08), L. majn- 
that “the more we are coming to 
=a aboot the history of Babylonian 
religion, the more # becomes clear hivw 
that is essential was horrowed from 
the Sarrerians,"' — most of the important 
rat Gnbeon4, aboot emotes ‘So also 
the ara the di-mr stars of 
Titer, ete. The cult of Entil, with its 
peer epaini olhaipicd inert aes 

erclacd important literary 
influences ree the Semites. nen 
alors dt igly aymbols are also Sa- 
borned tarban, 














Mueller ( 


eral, gives details of form and measure- 
ments of Arab skulls from Tri Li mac 
Cairn, : tric data (stature, 
color of hair and eyes, measurements of 
“1 2 Noten, nose) of 29 Arabs from 
edjaz and Vermen. The cephalic in- 
dices of the Asiatic Arba range from 
Set ba o 88.4, but 19 are higher than 79. 
Of 6 African skulls the average is 73.5. 
The troc Arabs seem more brach 
than the African Arabs. The Berber ele- 
ment is Arab penn represented in the latter, 
In the A n peniosula there are o 
brachycephalic and a -dolichocephulic 
type. Semitization of NW. Africa is 
more a | ethinographle than on santhro- 


Some remarks on the arti- 
“uncien document inédit sur 
aay FP. Seok 5. J. (An- 

» Wien, 1908, 11, 294-96. 
Points out that the « early Pacha 
published by Father Besse hod a 

im '9o06 in Rivera's Tae Todas and that 
better Of the MSS, are to be found 
in the British Museum. According to 
M. palies is the same as pala/ or pall, 
related to the Deridian w for 
*milk,*" So this name of the Toda priest 
mi palfrr have nothing to do with each 

er. 


ele: "Us 


Fan ig iG Reevell de chansons mon- 


Ttikd,, 28 33-) Native ric 
and F translations of 11 
Monga! songs { Nature, Wild Gonse, Dis- 
tant Greeting to Family, My Horse, Fes- 
tival Song, Wonders of My 
Phacdal hist ecto § Hymn to Buddhist 
Thad, My Brown Horse, Spring, The 
Narrow River), 


Peet (5...) The coamogony of the Bible 
oonrpaired. 


with thal of the ancient pagans. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, XXX, 
1g5-—bo, & fg.) Treats ‘of Semllic, 
Greek, Egyptian, Hindu, Chinese, Ten- 
tonic, ancient American cosmogonic lore, 


terms, bc. 
Lissraagtned Leo Notes sur la chronologic 


(Auth a Simm et au ae 
ea bat 
22 igs.) 
OT) Mirra lta pa oe 
2 appa apse 12 years) ; how to tell 
age of a Siamese of Laotian; lucky 
and unlucky marringes (auguries from 
animal nome of birth-year and from metal 
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Rose | H. A. | 


element); forecasting lucky or unlucky 


Years. 
Proctor (H.) ‘The oof life. _ 
om tgo8, xXx, 25-27 
on pitases the Biblical evidence that the 
pines ng of the" tree of knowledge’ meant 
chia intercourse anc) cont under 
the law of ion, while eating of 
the tree of life ' dignified escape from 
the Fatnetbon of the serpent and coming 
 weder the “a5 7 neration. 
vaulted chambers 


of Ree ees tin high nisess (Tbid., 17-72, 
3 figs.) Argues, from Biblical evklence, 
etc, that, “at Petra, * rooted in 
chambers? were probably intended and 
actually used for feasting and prostitu- 
tion, os well af a depository for vlols,"” 
Hindu birth observances 
in the Punjab, (J. KR. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1907, XXXVil, 220-56, ‘hel Treats 
of a before and at birth ( pre- 
mature birth, unlucky times for birth and 
remedies for ‘counteracting (be evil infla- 
ences of the planets, —e. g., symbolic 
birth from a cow, the first-born, places 
of confinement, safyd-worship, after- 
hirth, death in child-bod), observances 
ment ta birth (period of impunity 
Sree, — forty days and rites for 
each, the porefda, well-worship, sork- 
ling, fomterage, first-clothing or c4e/d, 
DMing cusloni, proper names, lomaure, 
etc, 
— tutammed an birth observances in 


~ the Pun ab, { Thid., 237-40.) Treats 
of h-Ceremonies, songs sung to 
esitia Saeeks omar procedure during 
the six days UE birth ; treatment of 
raring the stars, ste: offerings, 

tl. verses for hom- 


ming and singing, women's vigil, birth- 
day, weaning, circumcision, ‘ride on a 
mare,'’ piercing of nose and ears); VOWS, 
ete. 


de St Elio (A. M.) La femme du désort 
autrefoia et sujourd'hal. ({ Anthropos, 
Wien, hg il, 53-47, pareige 5 2, § Ph) 
Treats of the condition and 
thee: Dodosla. worn before and since 
the advent of Mohmmetanism, Esteem 
for woman (names for worn, ancient 
iene reverence for the Virgin ee 

slesers and wite women, 

alive of female children), tradi 

Hon @ if to wornen the 
of all evils, customs at the birth 
daughter, first education of pelle 
tian of young women, aah. and 
wedding customs and ceremonies, divarce 
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Schotter (A 
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{sterility « chief reason), capture of 
—— (still common), woman aa wile, 
te and duties ag mother, old) age anil 
wi pateas Father de St Elie objects 
to the statement of Le Bon that *! Lelam- 
om has elevated the condition of woman," 
holding that * wherever it has penetrated 
Mohametanion has lowered the sag are 


of woman, making her an witerl 


creature, ihe servant of man sod tla can his puas- 
nons."" The women of the completely 
an, Christian, of Hebrew tribes were 
oved, honored, respected and well: 
trenton. The Bedouin woman lost much 
with the coming of Islam. 

Les Racusiens. Réponse ao RK. P 
os Chelkho, 5. J.  (Thid,, 5§56- -58.) 
Replies te Father Cheikhio's arguments 

inst identifymg the Racusians and 
Sotuthelien ht which identity Father de 
St Elie ra maintains, os 
Notes clhaographiques sur 
les tri im dag Konic, Chime, 
({bid., 397-425, 2 pl.) Treats of 
nam character of country, races 
(Chinese; V-jen of Thal stock, Miao 


or “barbarians '') and the Miao (pp. 


go4g-25): Nome Afiee (usually trans 
lated sons of the so " but S. suppest: 
Mente with Frew used by it 
them); (priori 
Miso of the three names o oy ne 
by localities, — Chinese, VY-jen and ition 
the last is the ome that best suits the 
place); origin of Miso (their national 
traditions are preserved in rhythm 
tongs); fabulous ancestor, Jan-Am; po- 
litical situation (no longer any Sta sriao, 
or umconquered Mian, all being abject 
to Chinese authority); revolts; usages, 
cuttoms, <tc. [ ( marriage, fuenerals), dress; 





character | less cunning than Chinese, 
lest open te wy influence ond 
ideas than other races ; they have "the 


morality of the heathen *"); language 
( various tribes speak dialects of one lan- 
wpanige i according to S. the Miao '* have 

no system of whan, OAL ee a 
(demon-cult } ; religious traditions ( crea- 
tion of the world an! of mon, — the 
creator -was a potter and the skull is only 
a weasel turned ui -down; deluge- 
lepemils ; ah Scar a napa 
story of King Bam 


Scidmore (FE. RK.) pe rs 
Valhalla. (at. Geogr, Mag., Wash. 


7, ort 650-70, 9 
af wi 


pl, 2 
Aconmunt init, of 


golden hall (one of the most 


temples in Japan), cemetery (fhe ieiture 
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Griber und Steinekalptun 
der alten Chinecsen, ( Anthrepos, Wien, 
rgo5, 1, 14-18, 9 pl, a fe) Brief ac- 
count of sncient Chinese se stone graves in 
Shantung (some colfin-like, others large 
as roots), andl the scalpiures apon the 
e-calied shy chi, of “stone houses,"' 
which in the Han period were placed in 
honor of the dead upon graves of impor: 
tance. Scenes from the lives of the de- 
ety were carved on these stones. The 
rial form of the stone cist dates from 
the Hao dynasty (mc 206-4, p, 220). 
Three varieties of scolpture occur. 
Wake(C.5.) A See geen { Amer, 
Antiq., Chicago, 1 XXX, 315-20, } 
The tale ov i Manik Raiteng and his 
Flute," reproduced from the recent work 
of Maj, Purdon, This is so much 
in character in some of its incidents with 
stories current among some af the Plains 


Zacharias (T.) Dic weisagende indisch 

CFs ¢ wermagende indische 

Witwe. (2. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1908, XviN, 877-81.) Cites further 
evidence that the Hinds widow in the 
tuftee is looked upon as a fortune-teller, 
eter. 

Zumofen (6.) Lifige de te pierre en 


rity athropos, Wirn, 1908, 11, 
431-55, 17 pl, 6 
rads ; 


Wolpert (A.) 


al “ stations," ete, of the 
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igs.) Gives resalts of | 


[™. 5, 10, 1908 


ashes, ectc.; bones of many animals ; 
hotian bones, —an extremely low mux- 
illary, fiagments of humerus, cubitus, 
radius, bones of foot, ete. ; stone imple- 
ments of Aurignacian | S's earlier 
researches were published in his La PAs 
moe eran! irs PAI cms, 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
Bauer er The were In the Foor 
“ran he tagnedic survey t 
‘“Galilee,"" (Nat Geogr. eee 
Wash,, 1907, xvi, 6o2—11, 7pl, pig.) 
Some af the illustrations (native types of 
Fanning id., the Marquesas, Pago Pago, 
ii, ete.) are of ethnalogic interest. 
One represents Samoan women playing 
inhee: 
Best (FE.) Personificutions of nature 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1908, xxx, 
140-43.) Notes on Pape (Earth mother 
and thas Ah ry int tla ie 
spring; Afakuiéa ( personificatiog of fire 
and wife of the sa of the sun); the 
mawris or charm-stones of the forest ; the 
f‘ipurt or natural inanimate objects hav- 
ing supernatural powers. All the prin- 









cipal trees "' sprang from certain female 
beings th the agency of Tin, as 
the weet Pato eprany from Pores?" 


| Bischofs ().) Die Niol-Niol, cin Eimge- 

borencnsiamun in Nordwest-Australien. 
(Anthropes, Wien, 1908, tri, 32-40, 3 
pl., map,) First part. Treats of the 
oapyey of the aborigines and  civiliaa- 

" Cancording to B. **a black woman 
as arule, after bearing a half caste child, 
never brings a fall-tslood ome into the 
world"; native women are often fertile 
sterile with husbands of their own race), 
ete. Re ons and islands are too ouch 
Nerded forthe whitesto make them very 
serviceable for the blacks. The missions 
do good work. B.'s plan is for the Gor- 
emment to establish catile-stetions at 
every aboriginal center, with agricultural 
addition, to be carried on hy In mission. 
aries or the state authorities, 


i aa ie B) Hawaii's race problem, 


XXXVH, tro-1ng.) P 
meet aml! mingti 
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ing certain benefit pot for the sake of 
ousting one ancther from place of 
function."* 


Grimshaw (B.) In the savage South seas. 
(Nat, Geogr. » Wash, gos, XIX, 
I-19, #1 pl., Contains notes 
on natives of Fiji and the New Hebrides 
{yen gyoma drink, and ornmtmertt, 
deformed skulls, wooden images of an- 
eestor, etc. |. TNustrations og, dances, 
making, infant heading-t 
“sacred house,"" ancestral id 
tattooing, ¢ Ww of ethnologic mA 

Howitt (A. The native tribes of 
southeast Ansatie (J. RK. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1907, XXXVI, 268-75, ) 
Replies to criticisms of author's state- 
ments in bis Matrey Jirides of Somtheast 
Australia by Amirew Lang in his 7 Ar 
Secret of the Toten, 

—— Australian group-relationohips, ( Thid., 

279-88.) Against Lang, H. maintains 
that the tribes of the southeast who have 
ach ert Serene "did mone time have 
a Inarriage type of the Arrroere 
Pesied of panetat back FT. ceed 
period pone promiscuity 
the sexes."* At pages 287-89 are given 
lista of marital, parental, » fraternal, 
etc. terms in ¥ Australian tongwes. 

—— ‘The native tribes of Southeast Aus- 
tralia. (Amer, Antig., Chicago, 1908, 
xxx, S1-9§.) Criticizes. statements by 

Mathews in two recent papers 

and replies to his critiques of the author's 
views, elie cae: hinks ela. ite 
mistal 3 opinion. sa 
docs not exist among the Victorian tribes. 
He also thinks the Kuru tribe to be 
now a mixture,— with some of the tribes 
“the younger generation grew up in 
comparative ignorance of the old customs 
and beliefs of the tribes to ae their 
parents belonged (this was largely duc 
to the “station” policy of the Govern- | 
ment, the educathon of the nutive children, 
etc). The total namber of aborigmes 
in Vietoria in 1907 was 270 (including 
Bi half-castes) a8 against 1,690 in 1861 
and about 6,000 in 1835. 

— Personal reminiscences of Central 
Australia and the Burke and Wills expe- 
dition. (Rep Austral. Asa Adv. 5Sci., 
ak De repr., 1-43.) Contains references 

ro Lr Ne rath cathe satay 

= te (H.) Opmer naar 2an- 


ciding van het sxver.ower 


pon laa 
champs Indié, ine XLVI, 14-40;} 
Observations on De Grijn's investigations 


of the sense of amell, which indicated 
that that of the natives ( Javanese) was 
twice as keen as thet of the Ew 

Dr ten EK. thinks G. tesatives were a Bort 
of érér and did cece the Javancar 
generally, in view of the less sense of 
nel] among the Japanese, etc. Anua- 
tomieal andl ply factors, aa well 
as psychological, have to be taken into 
account here. 


Lang, A.) Reogenny. K. d. Et. Ethnogr, 


1, 65-78.) Ar. 
oe that Arty Arata rule. with conse- 
wen! Non-exogam totem be 
Sos nothing but a relatively recent upratica 
which a5 not yet produced all ite neces- 
results ;"" also that the non-recog- 
nition of phys ical paternity is pot neces- 
sarily a slarefeat pristine ignorance of 


ysiology, but is a logical consequence 
of the Central Australian phi y of 
eternal incarnation of apirita'" More. 


over, there are natura] human motives, 
le pcre phtet $a in the evolu- 


Lon ral far 
suave teenie teen oie rai 


penises (diatom fepnieirs) HM pal en 
surviva) of tobemism, but eee 
popular tendeocy to give 

sober uets, ont of which tinthitiigen samp 
have arisen."’ 


Mathews (R. H.) Some noiive an- 


et Western Australia, (Amer, 
Ant Chicago, 1908, xxx, 28-31.) 
Grammatical outline of the hage 
spokes in the neighborhood of Perth, 

based on an clementary grammar of that 
tongee published by wa sy Charles Sim- 
mons in _ et Awiralian Al. 
maunac for langunge was 
Mt open the same of far south as 

George's Sound; it also extended 
north from Perth about 1 50 miles oF 


Band (Wa) The Bismarck Archi 


a collection, (Amer, Mus. 18. 
ni 1908, Vil, 37-43, 3 ig -) Treats 
ci "taboo" a 
it melagens or ctinek hones imple- 

is and musica) instruments 5 (dean: 
emcee pan-pipe), etc. The Schroeder 
collection contains some rare 


Moler (J.) Mythen and Sagen der Ad- 


miralititsinaulaner, ( Anthropos, Wien, 
1908, 1, 199-206.) Native texts with 
interlinear translations of § myths about 


{ ‘why we anit & ani- 
al talen (ante bid Soe wi 
lost speech, mouse and polyp, fish 
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eagle anc sake, dove change) to « 
type hires etc. | 


Peckel (G.) Die 
des mitileren Neumeckleoburg (bd. 


y smoking and betel chewing 


play an (mpartant role; regulation of 


sexual relations, sarsasy and conjugal 
oa aa highly pri some tribes, 


tthe by others ; fang mortality high, 
due in part to malarial and careless 
treatinent ; state of teeth very good, no 
apad Deady results of interbreeding, 
eg, among the isolated Manumbo ; 
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work ia done by men, Coconuts, ba- 
nanes, bread-frait, | nor, betel-nut, 
and aya are cu vated road (manioc 
only in. Hogia bay). is 
important. i desbather ing of 
ee Tobacco is planted to some 


Staae (4) Idol fren Tahiti, (Amer, 
Mica j., SS. ¥., 1908, VIN, ao<20, 2 fe.) 
Note on an ancient stone idol (a human 
head and arms have been roughly carved 
on the upperend) now in the Museum, 

Teo years in the Philippines. ( Nat. G 
utah) 


Mag., Wash., 1907, xan, 4 
Abstract from Re 
Sec. of War. Raper se 
AMERICA 
Ashmead (A. 5.), Grana /F.), end 
CG. “4 Orig igia of idl ae 
ombion America, ctc, (Amer, J. 
Dermatol,, 1908, 226-33.) According 


to Dr Grana, “ there can be no doubt as 
to the existence of oe tie in America 
eat aeroeet Ao Bares Bred 


fered from this disease in pre-Columbian 
times At in both Indians and 
Hames syphilis is rare, ‘The quicksilver 
cute was not koown before the 

of the Spaniards. The resalts of experi- 
mental oem of llamas with syphilis 


are alan 
sg ohn (c The McEvers mounds, 
pala Hinois. ({ Amer. “and 
Chicago, 1908, XXX, 9 Lee Miesiee 
account of the ex; 
nos. 1-H, 
Boas | F.) on the Eskimo 
{ Bull. 
XV, 371-570, 96 figs. 6 pl.) eh 
material cultore (instruments, untensils, 
re aft, etc), general 
on Eskimo of various re- 
Binns in ae a, customs and religious 
(«aythology, hitth and childhood, 
death, | ome, chan how 
= festival, etc_} of Eskinvo of ! 
oxi id, west const of Hudson bay, Hud 
oa str., Ponds bay, Cumberland id. At 
PP. 518-36 are given English texta 
18 tales from Cumberland id,, at pp. 
aoceaet . the west 
of Hudson aoc at 
from Cumber pp. 558-64, 
ne ie bi 


} lustons are: The re- 
between the Eskimo of Hudson 






i 
ii 
£ 
iu 
EE} 


— Notes on some: 
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hay and Baffin land and those of Greeti- 
land and of Alaska are moch closer than 
hat been generally asemmed | the exuber- 
ance of form so characteristic of objects 
of Eskimo manufacture west of the Mac- 
kenrie river is due essentially to the 
stimulus received from foreijgn cultures, 

ficularly from that of the Inilien, 

Eskimo have deeply influenced the 
irr sone of the 6, & Asiatic tribes 
Soreonet, Koryak), and these pads 
gitly lawe i ‘the Eskimo mey 

Of vkitr decoration: Eskimo pictographic 

etching is more related to Indian art. 
The woman's knife is not of as late intro- 
duction into olpeeaeess us Solberg thinks, 
nor are simple harpoon points made of a 
gingle piece of bone necessarily older 
than ten made of bong with a stone 
The edging of knives with 

of iron is older than the 
introduction of European fron. 
data in tales und legends alan indi- 
cate closeness of culture originally, from 
Aluska to Greenland. Alaskan culture 
is much mextified by Indian and possibly 
also by Asiatic infinences. Eskinoo taboos 
of contact between Jand-animmis and sea- 
animals suggest an inland origin for the 


stock. 

Boyle (D.) Additions to the Musenm, 
19 arg Cag reg Poa 7, Toronto, 
ree, 7-11.) Of the § 


listed, perhaps the most interesting are 

the cast masks of 8 Lroquois lich 

onty full-blood) from Lorette, Cangh- 
Régis, | 


nawaga, St Oka, made from 
life by a Toronto artist. ale 

—— Review, (Ubid.,12-19.) Resummés 
briefly the activities of 1 Provincial 


Archeological cal Museum 1886-1907. 
Ubid., 
20-37, #pl., 1ofg.) Brief ) 


of two clay vessels; a nomber of 
catlinite pipes of which § ore from (n- 
tario, 9 from Manitoba and the N. W.; 
pindle whorls; a stone cist at Streets- 
ic, Ont., the first structure of thie kind 
to be found in Ontario; rock-painti 


fereneny Algonkian) on the N. shore 

rom 2 gravel-pt near Nipgon | stove 
a ‘l-pit near 2 i 

club ie hanna from the Blood Indian Indian 

hearrrc, NN. Wi T., etc. ctr. 

—- ete hh apy onc 

Pe-se-+r 

1.) T in or etal yo the eei- 

dence at the Chal, at Norway House, 

Keewatin, October 7, 1907, of a Cree 


bid, eed 
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Indinn for murdering his wife os o 


tiga). 

Cours d'antiquités améri- 
caines du Collége de France (F 
Loubat). Legon inaugurale. (BR. E 

d' Anthr, de Paris, 1908, kvl, 89-111. > 
Résumés briefly the history of man 
America (C. favors multiple origin of 
American man, amd seems also to recog: 
nize comparatively recent Asiatic infiu- 
ences). The ical date, cave-man, 
mournd-builders, cliff-dwellers and Pue- 
bles, stone age Indians, Mays and 
Aztecs, Chibchas, Incas — four centers of 
American civilisation —are briefly con- 
sini 


D.) Lea roines de Tuloom 
(J. Sec. d. 


rr af ohn LL. Site 

ta fi 

Amér, de Paris, baw Tepes Ht, 93-95, 
Tiescries after Stephens’ net 


t pl. 

Lis oF Trend é m Furatan (N, v.. 

ears the temple ruins of Tuloom in 
Yucatan. 


| (.A,) Conférence sur Manthro- 
togle bolivienne. (C, KR, Assoc. 
ranc. Aw. Sci,, 1907, extr,, 1-20, 4 ips. 
mep.) Gives results of arithropometric 
measirements of 111 Aymareas, 75 (ne 
chutes, and 22 mdfiz, all of whom except 
16 were toalea, from the high plateaus of 
mick arbel Both ar ane and Ciuechuas are 
av. index $2), epee 4 

beleg oath mresati ic. Inubout 4 of t 
eases the stature iy greater ants = 

gerteach, The Qucchuas are taller t 

the Aytnaras, though the finger-reach of 
both is the same. The thoracic cireum- 
ference of the A is greater and the 
trunk longer ; their forehead is also lower 
and more retreating amd the height of 
head less. ‘The skin-color of the Quechuas 
is darker, alsothecyex, Optimistic views 
of the future of the wffy race of Holivia 
and the Indians sre entertained, —the 
24,000,000 “ened who inhabit the 
mottntain of Spanish America 
count about 16, 001,000 aff, 6,000,000 
whites. Dr 
arnplitinde of 


soutie 50: ato ne | | 
and fags shee ar ee Spanish 
Darton (N_ 1) Mexico, the tresure- 
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house of the world. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., 
Wash., 1907, XVitt, pied eat 19 pts 

igs.) The illustrations (Indian types, 
mestizos, sacrificial stone, etc.) are of 


ethnologic interest. 
Dixon (R. B.) Some aspects of the 
American shaman, A Ammer, Folk- 


developed ; individual initiative and 
egy SE 
and, more rarely, older = 
ete. }):badiestions of shamanshi marestips ( partly 
subjective an! personal as dreams, visions 
or eas re nbs (onan 
io every » Murces of power (anima 
ta, its and those of natural 
of the dead, greater 





in times of peace, least in war), devel- 
opment (healer-sorcerer, hake eae 
0D. Chega sie! a may be 
mid os a type to exemplify one 

matt characteristic utiributes of the In- 
dinn asa race,’’ ard that, in spite 
of minor differences, “the culture of the 
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Amencan Indians is fundamentally one 
in ty 


Du Bole (Consance G.) crow the pur- 


ton, Va, 1908, KXXVU, 101-06. ) 

Rucrelabbentive, of » California Mission 

indian myth of Kwil-Yew and his 
adventures. 


Emmons (G. T.) The use of the Chilcat 


blanket. (Amer. Mus. J., N. ¥., 1905, 
Vill, 6 eee ) The primary use was 
i" os a blanket worn over the shoulders 
upon dance or ceremonial occasions by 
both sexes." As dress of the chief it 
io the eagle-feather war- 

bonnet of the Plains, The sleeveless 
shirt al Similar moterial, weave, and 
, Was tare and worn by men 

tals Aiter death the blinket servee-as 
shroud, and after the cremation of the 
corpse and the deposition of the ashes, 
it is hung on the outside of the grave- 
house, In the ities blankets and 
ahirts were still in common tse among 
the Chileat, but white influences, eitc., 
have caused their disappearance. Many 
ofthe old blankets are benutifl i tech 


nique, coloring, and 


— The Chilkat blanket, With notes 


on the blanket designs, by Franz Boas. 
(Mem, Amer, Mua Nat. Ifist., N. V., 
1907, 1, 329-401, 4 pl. 58 igs.) For 
notice of this valuable monograph, treat- 


ing in detail of this interesting deve 
ment of the art of the North F ithe 


Coast, see American Anthropologist, 
1905, M. a, X, : 

Fewkes (J. W.) Mural relief figures of 
E! Casa del T eco. (Proc. Daven- 


athor i: pel eag  d + fad 
and on a series of drawings by Sr B, Vera- 
zaloce, the custodian; 13 designs are 






| Priederici (G.)  Affengeschichten ans 
America, (A. € Anthrop., Brnschwg., 


1908, m. a 16-21. Treats, with 
NUM Te : oe of 
stories and |e 

in America : Ability il too Dit to ham 
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mer and to throw (early = his- 
torians and chroniclers report throwing 
of various objects, including stones in 
the Isthmus region, Venezuela, Peru, 


etc, ; also DuMerous tales from the Chaco | 


and Hrazil}; palling atrows out of 
wounds and throwing them at the hunter, 


ete; maa ase RUS coitus of Indians and | 


female monkeys and between marr vine 
keys and Indian women (proportionately 
few stories from America); tailed men 
ed from Cuba; N, Atlantic cosst, 
¥ due here to the Eskimo with 
their tailed clothing ; also the ** tailed" 


U on the ured, said to be 
oe from | it women and the 
coat maak 3 i ** tailed men" i 


men. 


ste (R. HL) Poi kellaj remar- 
tig inter Ia — kalen- 
jaroj de la amerikanoj kaj la szianoj 





Chi 


Treats of Lakdfin (Songish) and 
tchin or Kauitstn (pp. se3-74)., 
cerning the wmneae R et hoowraby ad 


neo isalingens sore! 

—septs rather classes — 
chiettinns, hereditary mere hase-folle, 
slaves, family oxmes titles, 


The 

list of villages, tradition of flood and 

earthquake; native texts in Island ond 
Lower Fraser dialect with tnterlincar 

td ree English version jai omc 





dwindied from feeoa is eheg te ‘aboet 


AM, AWTH,, MH. R Do—pe, 
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200, and the Kawitsen from §,005 forty- 
five years ago lo about B50 now. With 
the Clallam and Lummi of Puget sd. 

the Lekafien forms he Salfshan sub- 
linguistic group" of the Salishan ae 

cos ht eater { Nat. 
» £908, 1X, 55-76, 2 pl 8 fee sf) 
proceedi 


Report af ngs at 

tional Geographic Society wh of the 

illustrations. ( types, tenplassents 

fire-making, toys and dolls) are of ethno- 
interest. 


Bette. |U. & Nats Mus 1908, XxX 


si Treats of agave cul- 

a ating a map, ss? (tle 

its transportation, fimaral (vat), pr/igue- 
inns), vendor's outhl, manulact 


iriure, etc., of aes tp the ative 
Mexican intoxicant. radia ntti 
the discovery of the sap- ian yore 
of the agave was made by the old M 
cans while searching for the larve of the 
Acentrocucme dollari, a white grub, still 
sold (boiled and wrapped in = cover of 
ve} Hosein Bits on the streets of 
Mexico. for fiber may also 
hive been 9 conteibit bash 
bipctacayinn, ion Patos &¢ o 
~ oi deta do Patos, (RK. ra) 
: vil ae EA 
Treais of the * Bato Indians 6° snl th 
aeme of the Lagoa dos mn raguay: 
Brazil, résuméing historical data, etc. 
There never existed a tribe of * Patos"* 
Indians, emi the lake:and river names in 
question came from some other source, 
ent from the presence of aquatic 


de pedea dos Indies do 
Rae © osuremprego mas derrubedas de 
mato. (FR. Inst. Hist. de S. Paulo, 
1907, XU, sep., 1-9, 3 pl.) Discusses 
the stone axes of cer lian In- 
dians (in ‘Atte a Serta, ehc.) aud their 
ust in cutting down trees, as demonstrated 
by the author's actual experiment, which 
one of the plates Wlustrites, See dewr. 
Ant 1oo7, M. 3, Mt, 424. 
de Joughe ( ) Le calendrier mexicain. 
de synthése et de coordination. 
ae speethictte mh dari By MN, 5, 
11, 197-227. me article in 
soaiecd te Mecrized Anthropologist, 
1907, H. 3.5 111, 435. 
Joyee(T. A.) Prehistoric antiquities from 
the Antilles in the British Museum. (J. 






R. Anthrop. Tnat., Bila ei i AXXVII, 
402-19, 9 pl, 3. ef descriptions 
of 6 wooden idols, a wooden seat, 7 
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three-pomted stones, 4 ‘stone collars," 


6 stone pestles, 2 carved stone “*rub- | 


bers,"" stone celts (Cuba 1, bit Barba. 
dos, Jamaica, ancl St Vincent good col- 
lectionn), 4 carved (human figure on 
bust in relief on one side}, miscellaneous 
stone objects, pillar-stone (from Nevis), 


part fragments, 

Keesler (D. E.) The lighting of the 
graves, (So, Wkom., Hampton, 
1908, Xxxv11, 86-B9, 3 fgs. } Describes 
“the feast of All Souls, an annual festi- 
ral held on Hallowe'en by the Indians 
of the Mesa Grande reservation of Cali- 
igen tatey The “ lighting of the graves" 

ane to be ““a ceremony almost 

ae In orngin, although con- 
sah sentiment of the 
ect of Ait Gece 

“ton Btw lguistiwe, (3 Soe, 
eg if rg. M3), 111, 3 7-89, 
2 ta Nema ue : - 
nit ns +y (pp. 3-75) 


H on th 
lower hee Pies aE siennee 
ore end oon ve wocuba- 

ali asta itoten dialects 


r ine. 
Hianikeso- Umaéus. 
Wies, ed ut, satel 297-435, 

of valuable mon. 


sponding, ferme in other Cariba tongues, | 


Kroeber (A, L.). Wiyot fotk-lore. (J. 
Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1903, XI, 
37-3), Notes on thamans aod their 

pe map ckorer Giicereheg 
monies ions 
are re enna ‘worst be aber, albino 
salmon, stars, ‘ive a sacred 
number ; dark-colored stone la 
are female, light-colored e Red 
Behar ae 
3 ait ae serie ap 
southern California 


ibid, 
Indians near Lis A: 
to make some one sick, involving ** mak- 
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Lehmann (W. 





( Authro- 


ceremony. 
40.) Fa ceremnmy of) toe: | 


[%. 3., 10, 1908 


ing an earthquake" and “= painting 


like the earth,’* 

Traditions dea anciéns 
aera. exte inédit et original en 
langue nahuatl avec traduction en latin, 
(J. d. Aor. de Paris, 1906, s.s., 
1, 245-97.) Gives Nahuatl text elie 
Latin translation and exp 
: portion of an nnpablished MS. (copied 

by Brasseur de Bourbourg and Soni 
Paris National magic er ‘The His- 
tory of Coliuncan and Mexico."’ Alp. 
205-07 is given an index of proper 
names, etc, 

= tan nie der had hell 
bid., 305-07 ography, list 

of chief ebiiccitona ete. 
_—_ Quelyues travaux récentssur |! Amdér- 
bpue moyenne. (Ibid., 341-44.) Re- 
tes of recent studies on 
Central American e ethnology and - arche- 
ology by Sa: , Nuttall, Lehmann, Cal- 

legaria, Bar , ete. 


Lyon (M. W., Jr) Mammal reosizs from 


two prehistoric village sites in New 
Mexico and Anima. (Proc. U,. 5, 
Nat. Mus,, 1906, xxx, 647-40.) Treats 
of femains froma cave on the upper 
Tulardsa river, N. M., and from the 
ancient pueblo at Bloe post-office, eastern 
Arizona. Near the cave were formerly 
four rubb marking it, Inter- 
i the finding of bones of the buf- 
falo in this cave, ** extending its range to 
within « few miles of the western border 
of New Mexico, of about 110 miles 
farther west than hitherto recorded." 
Pehescan (P. G.) Les documents pua- 
Meg : : oe wtel-américain et 
3 processusdévoluti primates d'a 
M. Florentino Ameghino,. (R. Re 
d’Anthe. de Paris, 1908, xvii, 0) 
Keaumés the investigations and, 
of Ameghino on the evolution of © pri 
mates in Sooth America, his theory o 
independent origin of South American 
fan, ete. The skal] of Miramar (ne: 
cording to Ameghino, the oldest human 
cranium known), the skeleton of Fonte: 
tutlas (upper Pliocene), skull of Arre- 
cifes | ), tte, are discossed, 
Ameghino believes that bath with the 
prosimians und the apes tree-life is a 
canparitively recent adaptation, ‘ie 
him “man ja not an improved ape, but 
the apes are bestialized men,''—all the 
foasil even of the Ohl World come 
onder this categyry. As to cranial for- 
mation, the nearest relatives of man are 
to be found among Ameticun monkeys, — 
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that of the Siateerirds ia more human than 
us OF that of 


icra 
Mus. J. N. ¥., 
Describes the man- 

the Pattee realy 

the upper Caiary-Uaupés, 
several of w are in the Museum. 
Ld peor Po SATE panacea Cre 
meth, the and have sights of boars’ 
oaks arrows are piaon- 
with eurart, A surges Indian will 
a small bird at.’ 

Methods of obtaining a te in Costa Rica, 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., bagi ae 
28-34, § pl., 2 figs.) Describes 
ing of zalt Bots the tow tas tanita theaiod 
at high tide) om the Pacific const of Costa 


Rica. 

Rivet { Or) Cing ans d'études anthrop- 

jques dans Io Répoblique de I" Equa- 

teur (1908-9 =f goe): Résumé prélimi- 
naire. (J. Soc. d. Amer. de Paris, 1906, 
nN, a, Ol, 229-37, map. map.) Treats of 
author's researches in the prehistory of 
Ecuador finter- ‘Andean plateau eS 
ways been a seat of higher culture than 
that of Pacihe and eastern pains), Ince 
remains, the modern Cayapa and Colo- 
radio Indions, the Napo indians and the 
Jivaros, etc. 7 

Roth (W. E.) “Crotch-cradle”’ in Brit- 
bh Gon, (RK. d. Et. Ethnogr. et 
Social,, Paria, 1905, 1, 193-199, 24 igs. } 
Describes and figures 21 examples ( mos- 
quite, dug-ut, canoe, homey, crab, bird's 
oes, snake, jamdiy oF spirit, ap et i 
u-e-fish, fish-trap, Arwed-roof, ‘*silk- 
cotton’ wee, ilands, swamp, palm-iree, 
turtle, butterfly, moon, etc.) from the 
Arowakand Warao Indios ‘The game, 
known in Arowak o« ‘‘fastenin to- 





C. Wye | 
blow-gon. (Amer. 
1gos, Vill, 42-43. 
ufuctute and ure 


er,” andin Waorauss "' finger-sir 


m played er boys and girls, | but tarely by | 
adults 


=the} enc cc only were two 
Smith wir tL) An archeological recen- 
naisance in Wyoming. (Amer. Mune 
x! N. ¥., 1908, Vu, 22-25, 1 pl.) 
— importanre of thit area, incl 
y und in Wenning’ (0 
bison, ete. In W (resi 
in the eastern part tipiortretes of stone 
occur by the homlred ; pottery is rare; 
steatite pots of pera type occur espe- 
cally in western Wyoming; in front of 
the cares of this pias Brae pues 
village débris, many tipi-circles some 
petroglyphs.” 





On some of the picto- 
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graphs near the Wind River mts buifa- 


lors, on others horses, are represented. 
A. petroglyph near Shoshone ia figured 


on p, 22. 
Solberg (O.) Beitrige sur V ichite 
der Osxt-Eskirno, ner cide- 


gerite und Waflenschiirfen aus Gridlead. 
(Vid.-Selak. Skr, HH. Hist.:Filos, KL 
No. 2, Christiania, 1907, repr., 1-92, 
2 1a pt 55 oe 0 ».) After 
research in’ Green- 
jand. aa towee in detail the stone 
insplemenis, weapon-points, etc., from 
nape particularly from Kiekertak, 
in the Disko sphsang Scrapers, 
atria. barer-paints, awla, ames, wien, 
ete., harpoon, lance its, 
feAcuilionel Scns cb, are. Comite, 
to S., the stone implements, 
etc, of the Eastern Eskimo are unwell y 
old in character as compared with other 
regions. Isolation hui prychee ils 
influence upon (Greenland stone stata 
the introduction of tron lear fen ies 
thas influenced it much, uo, oF 
woman's knife, he thinks, was bare 
into Greenland at «relatively late persica, 
In Greenland stone art has two aspects, 
one tetaining old form, etc., from the 
onginal Eskimo home, the other showing 
special forma developed fw Jaro, See 


Boat (F.). 

PS.) A Luisefio tale [J. 
Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1908, ¥X1, 35- 
36,) ‘Tale of origin of a apring at the 
ace where was cremated a man. bilten 
ya rattlesnake — he hod lost his evast, 
Sa ee ee Oma LS 





1, Hamp- 
106-110. } 


1908, > When 
Sketches past and present conditi 


The Indians were coy frown the 
slaves and the latter ac 
aie the culture of the | 


beter then “ti pte 
better thon r. Ea mrt gs 


harvest ceremony in the c 

ae ieligioni activities. The cumeess 
of the Negroes it seen in certain peculiar 
mythical ideas (out of ey with 





pao ie Indian mythology in general ) 
and in a. ** minimizing of the credulity 
and seriquaness with which the Creeks 


regarded their native beliefs,"’ while, on 
the other hard, ** in the onvitoary, custome 
of any life end ice the Ne are! 

the nation the 
There are 
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four classes ; Old fall-blood conservative 
Indians with nearly all their native attri 
boles ; the mse 
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Westfillische Hochreitsladung in Missouri. 


(2. d. Ver. € Voliksk., Berlin, 1908, 
XVI0, 9-101.) Reprinted from Jre 
Amerika (St Lonia) for Apr. 21, 1907. 
Account of wedding-invitatio on in rhyme 
used among the Westphalian Germans 
of Florissant, St Louis oo., Mo. 


"by Ones we rain! J.) The use of shells 


one‘ shell-hem easter from On- 
tario, —in the Rice Lake district, near 
the Indian moonds at Cameron's Point) ; 
shells in the domestic arts and mannfac- 
tures, — cups, spoons, knives, razors and 
tweeners, in pottery-mauking, tanning, 
wood -working, as Py ake hooks, shell trum- 
Puke some ideas as to possible uses 
certain implements are purely conjec- 

py } shells used as ornaments ( beads, 
pendants, gorgets,— bol two engraved 
gorgeis from Ontario are in the Mu- 
atum); wampom; sbella in aboriginal 
commerce (p of Awsyrcon and 
other tropica shelis segped a 
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Wiest (A) ‘ies trudition 


908, Amer. Fotk-lore, 
Boston, t xd 33. 34. English 
text of brother, eee sihes 
myth, explaining why the ermine has 
white around its neck, 


FOREIGN NOTES 
THe Berrse Exrepitios TO tHe Urrere Conco Country 

In a personal letter recently received from Mr T. A. Joyce, of the 
British Museum, are the following interesting references to the British 
Expedition now among certain tribes in the upper Congo valley, situated 
in the southern part of the Congo state, Central Africa. 

The expedition ascended the Sankuru (a tributary of the Kassai 
which flows northwest and empties into the Congo above Stanley Pool) 
to Lusambo and then spent some time in and around the Batetela country, 
collecting much information about that tribe, and afterward spent a short 
time in the Ba Songo region. The Bakuba country was next visited, 
and 2 good deal of time was spent in and around Misumba. The Bakuba 
notes are of singular interest and are remarkably complete, When last 
heard of the expedition was starting for the country of the Ba Songo 
Meno, the first white men to attempt penctration into that little-known 
piece of territory without an escort. Practically nothing is known of 
the Ba Songo Meno, 

The collections that have at present reached the British Museum are 
very good, especially those of the Bakuba. The carvings and pile-cloth 
(with named patterns) in the latter are a most magnificent series. Large 
hand drums and friction-drums are also represented. 

The Batetela collection is also large and complete. <A collection of 
ninety-six skulls, all belonging to one subtribe, was made in the Batetela 
country, and a number of measurements have been taken on the living, 
together with full-face and profile photographs of the individuals meas- 
ured. .A number of phonographic records has also arrived safely. 

The expedition was organized by T. A. Joyce and E. Torday, fel- 
lows of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and while the former re- 
mains in London the latter is conducting the field work, accompanied by 
the artist Norman Hardy, and M. W. Hilton-Simpson. 

The Minister for the Congo at Brussels has rendered the expedition 
all possible assistance, and the British Museum has received the refusal 
of all the collections made. 

The exploration of this little-known region of Central Africa is. cer- 
tainly an arduous undertaking, and we wish the members of the expedi- 
tion all success and a sife return. D. L. Busines, Jr. 
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Tre Trabescant CoLLEcrion 

A brief description of the old Tradescant Collection in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford, has already appeared in the American Anthre- 
pologist (vol. 1x, p. 38), at which time the five existing specimens from 
Virginia were figured. 

In the printed catalogue of the collection, which bears the title 
“Museum Jradescantianum, ora Collection of Rarities preserved at South 
Lambeth neer London by John Tradescant. London: M.DC.LVI.", 
ani which was the first museum catalogue printed in the English lan- 
guage, are the following references to American material, in addition to 
the objects from Virginia already referred to : 

P, 46. . . . Tomahacks, 6 sorts. 

P. 47. .« . A Match-coat from Canada. 

P. go. . ... Shooes from Canada. 

P. 51. . . » Black Indian girdles made of Wampam peek, the best 
sort. 
OF the **tomahacks "" only three remain. They were figured and 
described in Afan, 59, London, 1907, and again by Mr Holmes in the 
American Anthropologist (vol. x, 1908, p. 271, fig. 85). 

‘The ** Match-coat from Canada"' is now figured for the first time 
(pl. xxx). Itis made up of rather thin, well-tanned deerskin, and the 
ormmamentation is of untisually beautifal quillwork that hag retained the 
brilliant coloring of the native dyes. Considering its great age— nearly 
three centuries — it is ina remarkably good state of preservation, although 
several pieces have been cut from it and it has become hard and stiffas a 
result of having been wet. his specimen, of course, is of special in- 
terest and value, as it is unquestionably the oldest example in existence. 

OF the *‘Shooes from Canada,"’ referring probably to moccasins, 
none can be found in the collection ; and only a few wampum beads, both 
purple and white, can now be traced, consequently the *‘ Black Indian 
girdles made of Wampam peek "’ have evidently been lost or destroyed. 

Only nine of the many objects from North America that are recorded 
in the Catalogue of 1656 are known to have survived to the present day, 
and all these have now been figured in this journal. 

D. T. BusHnect, JR. 


PHONOGRAPHS AND THe Museum 
The Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum of Cologne, Germany, has evi- 
dently, during the few years of its existence, done much to popularize 
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the study of anthropology in that city. Now, in addition to the regular 
lectures, the phonograph is used to reproduce the music of the native 
tribes of the various parts of the world. Between the hours of twelve 
and one every day there are free illustrated lectures, when some particu- 
lar area or tribe is described. Illustrations of native dances or cere- 
monies are accompanied with the proper music on the phonograph, the 
records having been made while the ceremonies were being enacted and 
photographed. 

‘The museum possesses records made among the Pueblo, Pawnee, and 
Thompson River tribes of North America, and many from other parts of 
the world. 


Tue Riapouscurnsky KamMcuaTKa Exrrenirion 


This expedition, organized under the auspices of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society and made possible by the generous patronage of Mr 
Theodor P. Riabouschinsky, the Moscow banker, has for its purpose the 
biological, geological, meteorological, and anthropological survey of the 
Kamchatka peninsula, which it is expected will cover a period of two 
years. The anthropological research will include the Aleutian, Roman- 
dorski, and Kurill islands. ‘Three parties of the expedition, the zoolog- 
ical, botanical, and geological, left St Petersburg in April last and reached 
Kamchatka in June, ‘The meteorological party departed early in August, 
and the ethnological party will reach the Aleutian islands in November. 

The zoological party, under the directorship of Prof. P. J. Schmidt, 
consists of five scientific members, each of whom has undertaken a special 
branch of zoological research, Professor Schmidt devoting himself to ich- 
thyology, while the ornithological work will be in charge of V. L. Bianki 
of the St Petersburg Academy of Sciences. The geological party will 
undertake the investigation of both the geology and topography of Kam- 
chatka, especially of the little-known eastern part. ‘The chief purpose of 
one of the two sections of the geological division of the expedition, 
in charge of the mining engineer Konrady, will be a study of the volcan- 
oes and glaciers of the peninsula; the other division, under the direction 
of the mining engineer Krug, has undertaken the general geology. ‘The 
two sections will join in preparing the topographical map. The botan- 
ical party consists of five members, headed by V. L. Komarov, senior 
botanist of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St Petersburg. The me- 
teorological party consists also of five members, including its chief, V. A. 
Viassov of the Physical Observatory of St Petersburg, under whose di- 
rection four stations of the first rank for the study of the meteorology of 
Kamchatka will be established. 
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Fic. 108, — Clubs fram North- 
Scottish Museum. 





The leader of the anthropological party, 
Dr Waldemar Jochelson, is well remembered 
in America by his researches in connection 
with the Jesup Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr Jochelson 
will have two scientific assistants, one of 
whom, Mrs Jochelson, M.D., will conduct 
the anthropometric work. In its field of 
operations and in the problems to be solved, 
this party may be regarded as continuing in 
a measure the researches of the Jesup Expe- 
dition, At the instance of the Russian 
Secretary of State and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Government of the United States has granted 
permission fo the anthropological party of 
the expedition to visit the Aleutian islands 
for the purpose of conducting ethnological 
and archeological investigations, and a sim- 
ilar request has been presented to the Jap- 
anese government for permission to conduct 
researches on the Kurill islands. 


ADDITIONAL WHALE-BONE CLUBS FROM 
NORTHWESTERN AMERICA 

Between pages 4o3 and 412 of my 
memoir on the Archeology of the Gulf of 
Georgia and Puget Sound' I endeavored to 
bring together illustrations and descriptions 
of all the characteristic paddle-shaped clubs 
made of whale's bone, of which I could 
learn, that had come from the northwest 
coast of America, and the editor, Professor 
Hoas, therein discusses the art and inde- 
pendent development of these clubs. 

Since the publication of this paper I have 
learned of two additional clubs in the Royal 
scottish Museum of Edinburgh, Mr Walter 
Clark, assistant curator of that Museum, in- 


forms me that the history of these two specimens is unknown, but as the 
| Memoirs of the _ferup North Pacific Expedition, Vol, 11, part 6, 
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Museum contains collections gathered by Captain Cook, these also may 
have been obtained by him from the northwest coast of America. The 
type. being identical with that of the clubs which | have hgured, | have 
no doubt that they came from the Columbia valley or from the area be- 
tween it and southern Alaska, and probably from that part of the region 
adjacent to Vancouver island, if not the island itself. 

Little need be said about the carving of these clubs that is not shown 
in the illustrations or has not been discussed by Professor Boas in the pub- 
lication above mentioned, but it may be well to repeat that this type of 
club seems to have developed independently in America and is most 
common on the western coast of Vancouver island, where such clubs were 
used until recent times. 

The carving of the knob at the end of the handle is supposed to rep- 
resent the head of an eagle or of a thunderbird, and is of the type of 
carving found in the art of the Nootka with a bird-headdress of the same 
type as that of the eagle-head masks common among those people. ‘The 
body of the first specimen is inlaid with what I take from the photograph 
to be haliotis shell surrounded by a circular design and arranged in a 
median line. Some of the shell inlay has apparently dropped out. 

Mr Clark informs me that in a small museum in Douglas, Isle of Man, 
there is a finely inlaid club of this general type, with the head of the 
handle beautifully carved, and, if memory serves him well, a double row 
of ‘* pearl*’ inlaid on the blade. 

Professor Marshall H. Saville informs me that W, O. Oldman, a 
dealer at 77 Brixton Hill, London, S. W., has a splendid old club of this 
general type. 
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Note on Left-ha ness among North American Indians. — ‘The 
literature conceming Set hanitoitnses among the aborigines of North Amer- 
ica is not very extensive. The principal data and the chief discussions 
of the subject are contained in the following works: 

Baintox, D. G, Left-handedness in North American Aboriginal Art, 

American Anthropologist, 1x, 1896, p. 175-181. 
Cusnine, F. H. Manual Concepts: A Study in the Influence of Hand- 
- Wsage on Culture-Growth. Ibid, v, 1892, p. 289-317. 

Jowes, L. Cases of the Use of the Right and Left Hands respectively, 
Gathered from the Report of Colonel Garrick Mallery on ‘Sign Lan- 
(fuage among the North American Indians.“ Appendix B, p. 490- 
492, of J, M, Baldwin's Afente!l Development in the Child and the 
face. iWethodt and Processes, NM. Y¥., 1895. 

Mason, O. T. Left-handedness. American Anthropologist, 1x, 1896, 
pe 226, 

— lLelt-handedness, Science, N..5., XXIV, 1906, p. 560. 

ReaGaNx, A. B. Concerning Left-handed Aborigines. I[bid,, xxv, 1907, 
p. gag. 

Wuson, D, Left-handedness. Cunsadian Journal, 2d s., xv, p. 465- 
485. 

—— Right-handedness. tbid., xi, p. 193-231. 

— Primeval Dexterity. Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 34 §., 
Ill, p. 125-143. 

—— dhe Right Hand : Lefi-handedness, London, 1891, 215 p.: chap. 
Vv, p- 31-61, on Paleolithic Dexterity, 

(Wilson’ $ articles, in practically the same form, were published also in the 
Transactions of the Koval Society af Canada.) 

The late Sir Daniel Wilson, himself no mean artist, and left-handed 
withal, held that *‘ profile drawings by a primitive artist nearly always 
look to the left, while a left-handed draftsman almost certainly makes 
his figures look to the right.’" Brinton, who examined in the light of 
this statement the material in Mallery’s * Picture. Writing of the Ameri- 
can Indians" (Ziath dan. Rep. Bur, Ethnel.), veports “a decided 
predominance of the former (i. e. facing to left}, but also the not infre- 
quent occurrence of the latter (i. e. facing to the right).'’ His general 
conclusion was that ‘the aboriginal race of North America was either 
left-handed or ambidextrous to a greater degree than the peoples of mod- 
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ern Europe." This view, not shared by Wilson, was based chiefly on 
the examination of stone implements, etc. Mason (1896) observes 
" gued scam, no savage woman was ever left-handed,"’ and states that, 
of one hundred throwing sticks (good instruments for such a test) in the 
United States National Museum, etc., examined by him, three only are 
left-handed ; while ‘of nearly a hundred scrapers in handles with finger 
grooves there is not a left-handed one.'' In 1906 Mason repeats these 
data and asks for further evidence 
of left-handedness among primitive 
peoples. Reagan (1907) found 
four men and one woman left- 
handed out of 231 Chemakuan In- 
dians (Quileute and Hoh) of Wash- _ay\ 
ington. Cushing (p. 292) admits [ 
‘*the universality of right-handed- ) 
ness and of the tendency to num- /™ 
ber with the fingers,"’ in virtue of 
which ‘‘the nght hand has ever 
been the counter, the fingers of the 
left hand the ones counted.'' Jones, 
who cxamined the data in Mallery’s 
“Sign Language among North 
American Indians"' (Jirst dna. = | 

Rep. Bur. Zithnal.), found: right- F109 — Sé’alavitkm,  @ ° Blackfoot 
Rand: domisaGon Clog; iax!due ) Sats s fsenty Se lntiee tome 
= minutes, July 27, 2891. 

Lexigue Algonguine (p. 253) cites 

an Ottawa Indian as saying, ‘there are no left-handed people among the 
Indians,’’ but adds that the speaker's reputation for veracity was not 
very good. 

In looking: over a collection of drawings obtained from the Kutenai 
Indians of southeastern British Columbia, in 1891, the writer noted the 
one here reproduced as perhaps deserving attention in the consideration 
of the question of left-handedness. It was drawn in ten minutes by Louis, 
a young Kutenai Indian, at Ft Steele, B. C., and represents a Blackfoot 
man firing off a revolver in celebration of the meeting together of the 
Kutenai and Blackfeet, Such a visit on the part of some Blackfeet to the 
Kutenai country, where they were hospitably received, occurred in the 
summer of 891. ‘The Blackfoot has on, apparently, the valuable neck- 
lace which his people formerly obtained in trade from the Kutenai, such 
ornaments having been in earlier times an important article of intertribal 
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commerce, It is an interesting fact that he is holding the revolver in 
his left hand. Unfortunately, the unusual character of this drawing was 
not observed at the time of its execution, and no explanation from the 
Indian who made it can be offered. Whether the drawing is intended to 
represent an individual left-handed Blackfoot, or whether the left-handed- 
ness indicated is merely an idiosyncrasy of the primitive artist, may be 
doubted, It may be mentioned that of ten drawings of animals, five of 
birds, three of fishes, and four profiles of men and women, by the same 
young Indian, not a single one faces the right. Of drawings of animals 
made by four other Kutenai Indians the numbers facing right and left 
were, respectively: right 41, lefi 15; right 14, left 6; right 16, left 34: 
right 2, left 12—a total of 73 right and 67 left. Adding the a2 left 
drawings of Louis, this makes the right drawings 73 and the left So, out 
of 163, the work of five individuals, It is evident that individual differ- 
ences or fenchanfs count for a good deal in this matter. The largest 
proportion of left drawings, except those of Louis, was by an old war- 
rior, and the next largest by a young man, his son (these were 44:16 and 
12:2). 

Careful statistics from other tribes are needed to settle satisfactorily 
the question of ** left-handedness,'" 

ALEXANDER FL CHAMBERLAIN. 


Myron Eells. — Information of the death of Dr Myron Eells, in 
1907, has only now been received. Dr Eells was born October 7, 1844, 
at Walker's Prairie, Washington, where his father, the Reverend Cushing 
Eells, was then serving as 4 missionary among the Chemakum Indians. 
On account of the Whitman massacre and the Cayuse war, the father left 
Walker's Prairie with his family in 1848 and went to Salem, Oregon, 
where Myron entered school. [n the following year the family moved 
to Forest Grove, in 1851 to Hillsboro, and in 1857 again to Forest 
Grove, at which place the youth continued his school life. He was 
graduated from the Pacific University at Forest Grove in 1866, being a 
member of its second graduating class. Having been graduated from 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1871, he was ordained a Congre- 
gational minister in the same year, and went to Boisé, Idaho, where he 
organized a church and remained its pastor until 1874, meanwhile serving 
as president of the Idaho Bible Society. He went to Skokomish, 
Washington, in Jone, 1874, from which time until his death he labored 
continuously, under the auspices. of the American Missionary Association, 

nong the Twana and Clallam Indians. In 1887 Mr Eells was chosen 
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trustee of Pacific University; in 1885 he was elected assistant secretary, 
and in 1889 secretary of its board of trustees. In 1888 he was elected 
trustee of Whitman College, Washington; he received the degree of [). D. 
from that institution in 1890, and in the following year declined its presi- 
dency. Dr Eells was an associate member of the Victoria Institute of 
London and a corresponding member of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and in 1893 was superintendent of the ethnologic exhibit of 
the State of Washington at the World's Columbian Exposition. In 
addition to numerous unpublished Indian linguistic and ethnological 
manuscripts, Dr Eells was the author of 7wana Jadians af the Stukomish 
Reservation (1887), History of indian Missions on the Pacific Coast 
(1882), Zen Fears of Missionary Work al Skokomish (1886), #fymns in 
the Chinook Jargon (1889), Father Eells (1894), Reply ta £.  G. 
Bourne's * Whitman Myth" (1902), and of various papers published 
in scientific and other serials, including the publications of the Victoria 
Institute and the Smithsonian Institution, and the American Anthro- 
pelogtst. 


Edward Pleasants Valentine. —JIt is with great regret that we 
record the death of Edward Pleasants Valentine, at Richmond, Virginia, 
on March 2th last. Mr Valentine, the son of Mann S. Valentine, was 
born in Richmond, April 6, 1864, during the most trying times in the 
history of the Old Dominion capital. He was educated at McGuire's 
School, the Virginia Institute, and the University of Virginia, and although 
he devoted particular attention to mining engineering and chemistry, his 
breadth of mind led him to the study of many subjects, not the least of 
which was the protnotion of the welfare of the laboring classes, strongly 
believing that scientific industrial training should be given to all who were 
ambitious enough to avail themselves of it. He became interested in the 
Virginia Mechanics Institute, and for some years was a member of its 
directorate. So faras his time and means permitted, he devoted them 
to scientific research, and a large part of the archeological work done for 
the Valentine Museum was carried out by him. The results of some of 
Mr Valentine's work in this direction are incorporated in a brochure on 
the “Hayes Creek Mound,"’ in which are summarized his studies of a 
large earthwork excavated by him in Rockbridge county. Mr Valentine 
was a member of the board of directors and treasurer of the Valentine 
Museum, founded by his father, who gave his home (a beautiful example 
of ante-bellum architecture), bis collections, and an endowment fund to 
the city of Richmond for museum purposes, In the organization, arrange- 
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ment, and administration of the Museum, Edward Pleasants Valentine 
played a conspicuous part, and the prompt and successful establishment 
of the institution was brought about largely through the ability, energy, 
and enthusiasm which he devoted to this labor of love. At the time of 
his death Mr Valentine was a member of the American Anthropological 


The Sawtell Avenue Mound, Cleveland. —The so-called Sawtell 
Avenue Mound was the last of the mounds that originally lay within the 
limits of Cleveland and the last large mound of the vicinity, according to 
the report of D, Matthews published in the last issue of the American 
Journal of Archeology. The original dimensions of the mound were 63 
feet north and south, 75 east and west, and to feet in height. Its re- 
moval was required recently by a regrading of the property. About 
1867 Col. Charles S. Whittlesey dug a trench from the east to the center 
of the mound. He found an “ artificially wrought sphere made of the 
iron stone of the coal series’ with perforations countersunk and at right 
angles to each other; near by four small copper rings and a stone whistle. 
The usual human skeleton was lacking, During the removal of the mound 
in 1908, it was found to be entirely composed of the red sand-gravel and 
clay of the surrounding subsoil without stratification. No bones.or other 
objects were discovered in the tumulus itself ‘Trenches were also run 
through the ground beneath toa depth of five feet below the original level 
of the surface. Here six skeletons were found from 6 to 23 feet from the 
central point of the mound and ata depth of from 4to6feet. The skull, 
leg and arm bones, and vertebra: are represented among the bones. Im- 
mediately above the two skeletons nearest the center lay charcoal. Two 
cylindrical sheet-copper beads and an apparently unfinished projectile 
point of flint were discovered at a depth of about 2 or a feet. <A cross 
section of the strata included in the upper 6 feet of this natural underly- 
ing deposit is as follows: black top soil, red sand-gravel, blacker sandy 
gravel, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, red sand-gravel, black lake sand, 
red sand-gravel. ‘These strata varied from 3 to 1B inches in thickness. 
Most of the burials seem to have been in the black Jake sand. Each was 
a separate interment without special surrounding stones or clay, Through 
the courtesy of Mr J. G. Hobbie, manager of the property, the objects 
found have become the property of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, already custodian of Colonel Whittlesey’s discoveries, 


Frederic Louis Otto Roehrig, Orientalist and philologist, died at 
Pasadena, California, July 24. Professor Roehrig was born at Halle, 
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Prussia, June 19, 1819, and was graduated from the Universities of Halle, 
Leipzig, and Paris, receiving the degrees of A.B., Ph.D., and M.D. 
He came to the United States about 1854, serving successively as assist- 
ant librarian in the Astor Library, New York, 1853; professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics in the Philadelphia Medical College, 1858 ; act- 
ing assistant surgeon, United States Army, 1861-67 ; acting librarian 
U. S. Surgeon General's office, 1868 ; professor of Sanskrit and modern 
Oriental languages, Cornell, University, 1869-85; director of the New 
York Polyglot Bureau, 1869 ; instructor in Sanskrit, University of Southern 
California, 1886; University lecturer in Semitic languages and Oriental 
philology, Leland Stanford Jr University, 1895. In 1869 Dr Roehrig 
spent four months among the Dakota Indians for the purpose of studying 
their language, some of the results of which are embodied in a paper 
published in the Sevthsenian Report for 1871. He contributed also to 
the linguistic section of Powers’ Jriées af California. 


Dr Ainsworth Rand Spofford, formerly |ibrarian of Congress and 
for many years a member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
died on August 12, ‘The twelve papers contributed by him before the 
Society dealt mainly with matters of timely mterest and were the pro- 
ductions of a far-seeing publicist. They were dressed in faultless Eng- 
lish, and their charming literary style, coupled with a musical delivery, 
made them singularly attractive to his hearers. Dr Spofford's papers in 
every sentence displayed the vast store of learning that he had acquired, 
and the master mind that winnowed and submitted to the judgment of his 
own knowledge all that came under his view. 

W.. A. 

Mohammedan Malay traps. — Dr William L. Abbott has sent to the 
United States National Museum descriptions and drawings of the Moham- 
medan Malay pig traps (ere?) in great variety. The principle is that of 
the springe, but the victim must be caught by the leg or about the body. 
These Malays are not allowed by the Koran to maim or strangle game. 
The creature must be Aa/ a/ ed, that is, it must have its throat cut en 
regie; while the Borneo Dyaks and the Siamese may use choking snares. 
This is an interesting example of culture-play in which the genius of in- 
vention has been stimulated by the foreign religion. 

O. T. Mason. 

Tue degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology was conferred 
for the first time at the University of Pennsylvania in June, 1908. The 
recipient, Frank G. Speck, presented as his thesis The LtAnelogy af the 
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Yuck? Jadians, a study containing the results of field work among the 
Yuchi extending over four years, Mr Speck received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Columbia‘im roo4, and that of Master of Arts in 
rpo5, and continued his studies in anthropology in the Graduate School 
at Columbia under the direction of Dr Boas. He entered the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in 1907 a3 Harrison Fellow in 
Anthropology. He has recently been appointed instructor in Anthro- 
pology at the University of Pennsylvania, where he has now assumed. his 

Nor without ethnologic interest are the lists of books prepared by Mr 
George Parker Winshipand recently published by the John Carter Brown 
Library of Providence, namely, ‘‘ Books Printed in Lima, 1 585-1500 "' 
(beginning with a Confessionarie en Quichua y Aymara), ** Books Printed 
in South America Elsewhere than at Lima before 180r,'" and ‘* Books 
Printed at Lima and Elsewhere in South America after 1800.'" Most of 
the books in these lists were acquired by the founder of the library from 
Henri Temaux-Compans. 

Cesirneo FernAnxper Duro, president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Madrid, died in June after a long illness, at the age of seventy- 
eight yeats. Retiring from the navy in 1875, Sefior Duro devoted. the 
remainder of his life to historical and geographical research, his most im- 
portant production from an ethnological point of view being an account 
of the reputed journey of Don Diego de Pefialosa from New Mexico to 
Quivira in 1662, accompanied with a list of early Spanish manuscripts, 
hearing on New Mexican history and ethnology, from Spanish archives 
(Madrid, 1882). 


Recext word from Dr George A. Dorsey of the Field Museum of 
Natural History announces that he crossed afoot the island of Bougain- 
ville and had spent a month in Neu-Pommerm, whence early in August 
he departed for New Guinea on his exploratory trip around the world. 

Me Epwanp Sarin, who received his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Anthropology at Columbia this year, has been appointed Harrison 
Fellow in Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania for the year 
1908-09. 

We learn from Afan that the Comité d'Organisation of the Congrés 
Internationale d' Anthropologie et d'Archéologie Préhistoriques has de- 
cided to hold the fourteenth session in Dublin in 1916 instead of in 1909 
a8 originally arranged, 


American Anthropologist 
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THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE ADVANCE IN THE 
STUDY OF DANISH ARCHEOLOGY’ 


By W. DREYER 


Up to less than sixty years ago very little was known regarding 
prehistoric man. By “archeology was meant, at that time, the 
study of Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and Phenician civilization. 
Beyond this the sober man of science hesitated to venture. That 
vast space of time in the history of man’s development antedating 
written records, before any inscribed records whatsoever, was a 
playground for the imagination —the imagination that created the 
fairy tales and the myths. Here gods and demigods, giants and 
monsters, dwarfs and ogres, were allowed full play, Here were 
space and time for all that could not bear the strong light of the 
present or of the historic past Here was placed that golden age 
to which man will steadfastly cling. Though he dare not hope 
fora future, here on earth, when the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, yet he insists upon the darkness of prehistonc ages being 
illumined by rays of light from Paradise. And the poet seized this 
tempting material with a poet's cunning and a poet's license, He 
changed and added until childish myths and dark fables glittered 
with wisdom and beauty. He deepened that which was already 
deep, and adorned with a rich, profound, and mystic symbolism all 
that appealed to the imagination, all that was already veiled in 
parables, simple though not always easy to understand: a symbolism 
 -'Translated by Miss Elsie Warburg, and published originally in the Saga-fonk of 
fhe Piding Ciwd, this interesting memoir has been revised and is pow made accemible to 
American students. 
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which gave to men’s minds what they will ever desire — questions 
to answer and riddles to solve, 

But the real riddle of the past was not solved, its difficult ques- 
tion was not answered ; no one even tried in real earnest to do so. 
Learned men could not even view the childhood of the race dispas- 
sionately, They were too deeply entangled in the web wrought 
by priests and wise men through centuries of folklore and of ever- 
changing religions. True, the man of science knew that much of 
what was said and believed of the past was ideéalizing inventions; 
truce, every now and then a gleam of light shone forth, but, on the 
whole, what met him when he turned to the veiled darkness of the 
past was not encouraging. Nowhere was there a distinct boundary 
between light and darkness; nowhere was there a separation of 
land and sea; nowhere could he trace a division of time or advance 
in development. All was chaos. 

But, slowly and steadily, albeit quietly, a serious work had begun 
in this direction, One fine day the first light cast its flickering beam 
on the fogs and mists of the dark ages. From Denmark and Sweden 
its light shone forth to far-off lands, where answering beams arose, 
all having their origin in the little flame kindled in Thomsen’'s 
poverty-stricken museum in Copenhagen, and from Sven Nilsson’s 
study in Lund. 

What these men did was, to all appearance, not much—only 
the trisection of Northern prehistoric times into the simple divisions 
of the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron Ages. But this was just 
what was needed, just as certainly as that the first thing that must 
be done to a large and chaotic collection of facts, whether historic 
or prehistoric, is to try to mtroduce some sort of order among them, 
founded on the chronological sequence of events. 

[tis certain that many before Thomsen and Nilsson had seen 
that man’s development had passed from a Stone age to a Metal 
age; that there had been a time when the craft of metalwork was 
unknown, and that this time preceded the age in which metals were 
made into ornaments, weapons, and tools. But no one had en- 
deavored to obtam universal acknowledgment of this truth, for no 
one had made a serious attempt to prove it by introducing order 
into the tales and by investigating the large collection of mytho- 
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logical fables. And no one had realized how important such a 
chronological division must be; even Thomsen and Nilsson can 
hardly have realized it in its entirety, What it means is simply 
this; The growth of mankind has been continuous, It has passed 
from dark to light; from brutality to gentler ways; from lower to 
higher stages in everything —in spiritual developnient, in morality, 
in religion, And the means to further this growth has been this, 
and this only: the energetic and untiring endeavor of mankind 
itself to obtain mastery over Nature, to learn her laws and to 
practise their use ; to become master of all substances, to manipulate 
and use them in ever-increasing ways for the furtherance of man's 
‘nnumerable aims. The object of the study of prehistoric ages 
must, therefore, be to grasp the tendency of all these efforts, so that 
we shall one day see the path along which the children of men 
have wandered clearly illumined before us in all its length and in 
all its windings. 

The first step toward this goal was the trisection of the Northern 
prehistoric ages. For Thomsen and Nilsson did not only divide 
them into Stone and Metal ages, but they divided the Metal age at 
once into the Bronze and the Iron ages. Their hypotheses aroused 
great opposition, as all new ideas do: opposition not only from 
those who oppose every effort of science to shed light on darkness, 
but also from men of science. The point around which opposition 
after a time gathered was the division of the Metal age; all were 
very soon convinced that a Stone age had preceded that of Metal, 
not only in Scandinavia, but throughout the earth, But this served 
only to make the discussion a5 fo whether a Bronze age had pre- 
ceded the Iron age more bitter, especially as many tried to assert 
the same universality of this change as of that from the stone age 
to the Metal age. 

It was from Germany that the attacks on the Bronze age came, 
With wonderful persistency German men of science maintained that 
the use of iron mast have been known before that of bronze; that 
the elementary metal wrwst be older than the alloy, and that, there- 
fore, the Bronze age was, and must be, a chimera, This discussion 
had great influence on the development of Northern archeology. 
For decades it forced its promoters to devote most of their work to 
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the support of the triple division: it forced them again and again to 
rake up the question for renewed discussion, and always to seek new 
facts by the help of which they might successfully refute the con 

tinued attacks of the opposition. In this way a thoroughness was 
introduced into the work which has been extremely important.. In 
Scandinavian archeology half-finished work, imaginings, and hasty 
conclusions are unknown, If such peep forth, they are promptly 
and completely suppressed. Tradition which, especially in Den- 
mark, has descended from Thomsen through Worsaae to Sophus 
Miller has hitherto been strong enough to guard the banner. 

In the seventies the strife at length subsided, The outcome 
was absolute defeat for the opponents of the Bronze age. The ar- 
gument which was longest clung to in Germany by a number of 
men of science was that those decorations on the Northern bronze 
articles which were ‘not produced by molding must have been made 
with tools of iron, perhaps even of steel, for nothing else would 
make the least impression on the hard bronze: Therefore iron, and 
ever stecl, must have been known in the so-called Bronze age, 
which, consequently, was in reality also an Iron age. To this the 
Danes for many years could make no reply other than that these 
decorations were not, and could not have been, produced with steel 
tools, as everything clearly pointed to the fact that these latter were 
unknown inthe Bronze age. A goldsmith from Copenhagen — one 
Boas — solved the question. He was much interested in prehistoric 
metalwork, and often visited the Museum, where he was one day 
asked by Sophus Miller (now director of the Museum) for his 
opinion as to the decorations.on the bronze articles, At first he 
said he could not imagine that they had been made by anything 
but steel-edged tools: but on reaching home he decided to make 
experiments to test this question, The result was that the next 
day he showed a piece of bronze of the same composition as that 
of the Bronze age (90 % copper and 10% tin), which he himself had 
decorated in the same style as the objects in the Museum with an 
instrument made of bronze —a small, hardened graving-tool, ‘This 
ended the matter, and I mention it only because it is characteristic 
of the way in which Danish archeology works, The help which 
science has received from laymen in this direction is priceless. 
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Now, itis universally acknowledged that the development, at least 
in Europe and doubtless in the greater part of Asia, was in the fol- 
lowing order: Stone, Copper, Bronze, Iron. For it has been proved 
that, in those places where it is most likely that the smelting of 
metals originated, a Copper age preceded the Bronze age, though 
this was probably of short duration, and there are very few traces 
of it in Scandinavia, where the craft of working in metal, and even 
the extraction of metals, was originally imported from other lands. 
The semi-civilized races of Central America seem to have been, even 
at the time of the arrival of Europeans on their shores, in a state of 
transition from the Stone tothe Copperand Bronze ages, Nowhere 
have we found as yet any evidence that iron was known and used 
before copper. There are, of course, many races, including all the 
Negro races of Africa, which have passed directly from stone to 
iron, but that was due to the fact that this metal was introduced 
while they were still in the Stone age. 

Though the Danish archeologists devoted so much time to the 
discussion of this question, they were still able to consider other 
questions. Side by side with this discussion there was another 
about the division of the Stone age, and this has been no less im- 
portant to Danish archeology. The European Stone age is, as is 
well known, divided into the Fa/eoiithte age, the age of the caves 
and river-gravel, an age in which nothing was known of poltsiing 
stone, and the Vrolite age, “/'dge de la pierre polte,'’ as the French: 
have unhappily called it. In the Paleolithic age Denmark can 
hardly have been inhabited. This was the time of the glacters, in 
which the country assumed its present shape. It is just possible 
that it may have been visited by man in interglacial periods, but ef 
that we have no proof. The whole Scandinavian Stone age is Neo- 
lithic, but in the early stages of it the polishing of flints was un- 
known, It is just this point that has been discussed for so many 
years: It was found at the very beginning of the search in the 
kitchen-middens of the sea-coast settlements in the early fifties, that 
in many of these there were neither polished flint articles nor any of 
the beautiful and delicately-made prehistoric objects which were so 
well known, having been found in large quantities in the surface soil 
and in the large dolmens. From this, and from several! other things, 
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Worsaae concluded that the oldest kitchen-middens dated from an 
earlier period, in which the polishing of flints was unknown ; whilst 
Steenstrup insisted that they represented only one special side of the 
life and culture of the Stone age, and that in reality they were con- 
temporary with, and were made by, the same people that had 
erected the large dolmens, with their beautifully polished and finely 
carved stonework, Both views had supporters, and the strife 
continued—or, rather, flared up from time to time—till quite 
lately. It has ended, presumably, with the death of Steenstrup, 
and ended in the tnumph of Worsaae’s opinion. Many and de- 
tailed have been the investigations it has given rise to, but it has 
always been possible for those in favor of the division to refute their 
opponents’ arguments. There was one particular implement found 
in the kitchen-middens around which, after a time, all the strife 
centered. This was the so-called triangular axe. Steenstrup's 
followers would not acknowledge these axes to be edged tools, much 
less axes, and then was asked, and rightly, But where are the 
edged tools of that time? There must have been some, and until 
you can show them to us we must withhold recognition of your divi- 
sion.’ Well, after a time axes were discovered with marks of use 
upon them, and these always on that side which Worsaae rightly 
called their “edge,” and one single specimen of them was found 
with the remains of a wooden handle attached to the side opposite 
to the edge, and finally it was practically demonstrated that they 
could very well be used to cut wood. This ended the discussion. 

In 1886 I was fortunate enough to discover a very large kitchen- 
midden, hitherto unknown, situated by the little village of Ertebaile, 
in Himmerland, by the Limfjord. 1 explored it by myself at first, 
and afterward directed the attention of the archeologists to it. A 
commission of archeologists, geologists, botanists, zodlogists, etc., 
was.formed and sent to the place, where they have worked for sev- 
eral years, and examined a part of this, the largest kitchen-midden 
found in Denmark. When the results of the investigations so far 
concluded are published, it is to be hoped that the last doubts on 
the subject will have been disposed of, and that it will be proved 
that Denmark was inhabited before the art of polishing flint was 
known. Ourarcheologists will then have the task of locating this 
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period either in the Paleolithic or the Neolithic Stone age. It will 
most likely be shown to belong to a purely Scandinavian develop- 
ment, and it will probably also be proved that neither in England, 
France, nor elsewhere was the art of polishing stone known at the 
beginning of the Neolithic age, and that therefore the name “ lage 
de fa pierre polite” is most unsuitable. 

Undoubtedly there was a time, extending over several centuries 
and lying between the old Scandinavian Stone age and that age in 
which cairns and dolmens were erected, in which there was an im- 
migration of peoples, who brought with them polished implements 
of a Western European type; or a current of civilization must have 
proceeded from Western Europe and brought these implements to 
the country. For we find, especially in Denmark, very many 
pointed and sharp-edged axes of flint, many spearheads, ctc., 
which are exactly like the English and French, but which are 
never or, at least, very seldom, found in our tombs. 

We have here a period of which no burial places have been 
found (as is the case with the time of the kitchen-middens), but this 
period will be of vast importance to the correct understanding of 
our prehistoric times, as it forms in the first place one of the con- 
necting links between Western Europe and Scandinavia, and in the 
second place the foundation for the great and peculiar development 
which the Stone age reached in Denmark, 

Sophus Maller has succeeded in producing a reliable chronology 
of the Stone age —a space of time covering centuries, or even so 
muchas a thousand years, must be capable of division. We must 
be able to distinguish between the ancient and the more modem, 
even in those times. ‘The basis for such division must be sought, 
on the one hand, in the shapes of the graves, on the other hand in 
the different types of ancient implements ; both have received the 
attention of Miller. As regards the graves, they start with the 
small square-chamber type, made of four stones with one flat stone 
on top. They gradually develop into the large “ passage graves,” 
consisting of roomy, in most cases oblong, chambers with entrance 
hy a roofed and paved passage, which varies in length. Later 
these changed to stone cists, which gradually decrease in size, 50 
that at the end of the Stone age we find them just large enough to 
contain the body in a recumbent position, 
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It was not wholly unknown that there was a group of graves in 
Jutland which differed greatly in character from the usual type of 
grave of the Stone age —the dolmen. They have been called 
“framed graves,” because, as generally found, they consist of an 
oblong rectangular chamber framed by a single line of smaller stones. 
Very often the larger portion of this stone frame is missing, often the 
whole has disappeared, so that the grave can be traced only by the 
different color of the soil inside and outside of the grave chamber. 
These bunal places are situated generally in the earth, not on the 
surface, antl are sometimes covered by a tumulus, In the eighties, 
while working at the archeological discoveries in the Kinds and Gis- 
lum townships I called attention to the presence of such graves, whose 
chief distinguishing feature is that both the chamber and. the coffin 
are missing, and that they are underground ; but no research, cither 
by myself of by others, was comprehensive enough to discover their 
real value. 

When the Rigsdad voted an annual prant (a considerable one for 
Denmark) fora thorough archeological exploration of the country, 
and later on for the examination of the thousands of mounds scat- 
tered all over the country, most of which were already to a greater 
or less extent destroyed or disturbed, much light was cast on 
the subject by these invéstigations. Scores upon scores of these 
“framed graves’ have been explored in southwest Jutland, whence 
they extend, though in more scattered numbers; north and east. 
Hundreds of them are marked by the round tumuli (generally quite 
small) covering them, and there must certainly be thousands which 
will be brought to light only by accident, because they are far below 
the surface, unmarked bya mound, It is likely that this kind of sep- 
ulture also was used outside of Jutland, at all events in Funen, where 
a certain kind of flint axe characteristic of the period is also found 
buried some fect deep, At any rate, the graves in Jutland form a 
large group by themselves, characterized not only by their arrange- 
ment, but by their contents, which consist almost exclusively of a 
certain late type of flint axes; of flint spear- and arrow-heads, also 
of a later date, and finally of battle-axes made of granite, sand- 
stone, etc., generally extremely delicately made and bored through 
for the handle. Some of the finest things of this sort in existence 
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come from these "framed graves." We have from them relics of 
the latter part of the Stone age, which in a certain section of the 
country lasted so long that we can trace a definite development in 
it. But the origin of these articles must be sought for outside the 
country, toward the south and west. It is supposed that a tribe of 
people from those parts came to the country and wandered wp the 
west coast of the Duchy of Schleswig, and of southern Jutland, or else 
that a regular trading road was formed there. Which of the two 
suppositions is nght must be left to later discoveres to show. 

In later years our previous ideas of the later Stone age of the 
North have been much broadened by research. Formerly it was 
thought that their culture was at a very low level, and that the people 
were hunters or fishermen without any knowledge of farming, It 
was known that it was not so in other countries, but it was long be- 
fore any proof was found that even here in the North the people of 
the Stone age had domestic animals and tilled the ground, Without 
doubt, the people of the early Stone age lived solely on the proceeds 
of hunting and fishing, supplemented by the bernes, fruits, and roots 
ofthe forest. But in the later Stone age, circumstances, even here in 
the North, had changed. Though we have not found a single bone 
belonging to a domesticated animal in those kitchen-middens in which 
are found no articles of polished flint, we find them in the middens 
of asomewhat later period. It has been shown thatas early as that 
period marked by polished flint — animals of a Western European 
type — sheep and most likely oxen were kept; it is practically 
certain that in the time of the big stone sepulchers, of the “ pas- 
sage tombs,” both goats and pigs were introduced, and most likely 
horses as. well, so that even the people of the later Stone age knew 
and kept practically all the domestic mammals now known in Scan- 
dinavia, Dogs had been brought in by the first immigrants. In 
the cairns, and those kitchen-middens contemporary with them, arc 
found bones of the domestic animals | have mentioned, and often 
also those of wild animals, sometimes shaped into implements. 

‘But agriculture was also pursued in some degree, at all ‘events 
toward the end of the Stone age. We come to this conclusion 
partly because we have found—sometimes even in the graves — 
the large stones, hollowed by friction, which were used here, as 
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everywhere else in the world, for grinding com; partly because 
some of the corn, curiously enough, has been found preserved. 
Thus, a Jutland schoolmaster called attention to the fact that he 
had found some grains of wheat (now tumed to coal), besides the 
impression of others, baked in the clay of which the vessels of the 
Bronze age were made. This gave the impetus to many investiga- 
tions, by which it was shown that even in the clay vessels of the 
later Stone age these grains were found, though only of wheat; 
while in the vessels of the Bronze age grains of barley and millet 
seed were found as well, but no rye. Finally, in 1899, a:most in- 
teresting discovery was made in a swamp, consisting of a sickle 
with a blade of flint and a handle of wood. This may well have 
been intended and used for harvesting grain. At any rate wheat 
must have been grown at the end of the later Stone age. As yet 
we do not know how far back the art of agriculture dates, perhaps 
it was even known at the beginning of this period, but certainly not 
in the earlier Stone age. Many things lead us to suppose that 
millet also was grown in the Stone age, although as yet we have 
no proof. 

We must therefore correct our ideas about the Scandinavian 
people of the later Stone age. They were not savages who ob- 
tained from Nature a precarious existence by means of fishing and 
hunting. They were a comparatively civilized people who tilled 
the ground and bred many domestic animals, although they fished 
and hunted as well, They were undeniably expert in many arts 
(the making of clay vessels, stone carving, wood carving, ctc.); 
they produced wonderfully well-made weapons and tools, and in 
great variety; the division of labor was fairly even; they had fixed 
resitiences, commercial intercourse, a religion whose standard was 
not low; their sense of beauty was great, as is shown by their orna- 
mentation and the beautiful shapes of their weapons, which are 
sometimes almost refined in form. In short, they had attained a 
definite stage of civilization. 

Thus we see that, in the last decades. much has been done by 
Danish archeologists to determine the conditions of our Scandinavian 
Stone age. And the same has in no less degree been done for the 
Bronze age, All investigators were obliged to occupy themselves 
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for some time solely with this period, and that has, of course, borne 
frist, 

One question that has been raised is still unanswered, It ts 
this: Was the passage from the Stone age to the Bronze age in Scan- 
dinavia due to the immigration of anew race of people orto the regular 
currents of civilization without any immigration? The scarcity of 
objects that could be attributed to a transition stage point to the 
first solution, but the regular continuation into the early Bronze age 
of the method of burial peculiar to the later Stone age (stone cists 
with one recumbent corpse, not cremated) points to the second, or, 
at least, indicates that the immigrants were very similar to the 
original inhabitants in manners and customs. But it is quite clear 
that throughout the whole of the Bronze age there was commercial 
intercourse with southern countries, at first with the lands around 
the eastern Danube and Hungary, later with Italy. In this way 
much bronze and gold was brought to Scandinavia, most likely in 
the form of weapons, ornaments, and tools, which were, of course, 
melted down after a time to be remade according 'to the taste of 
the period, Comparatively few of the foreign-made articles have 
survived; among them are some originating in England and France, 
with which countries, there must, therefore, have been commum- 
cation, The means of exchange in Denmark m all probability 
was, first and foremost, amber, which, though found im such im- 
posing quantities among our relics of the Stone age, seems to have 
quite disappeared in the Bronze age — it was, of course, exported. 

The Bronze age in Scandinavia extended over a long period; 
indeed, it is strange how long it took for iron to make its way. As 
a result, the Bronze age reached a higher state of development in 
Denmark than anywhere else on the face of the earth. This is 
what gives to this period its extraordinary scientific importance. 
For eight or ten centuries bronze and gold were the only metals 
known in Scandinavia, Such along period must be divided into 
shorter periods, and it must be ascertained what belongs to an 
earlier or a later period, what is beginning and what is end. Here 
also a great work has been performed. In 1859 Worsaae divided 
the period into an earlier and a later Bronze age, having as early as 
1843 come to the conclusion that those bronze articles which were 
decorated in spirals were the oldest. 
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It may be thought that such a common, simple, and elementary 
decoration as the spiral was rather a slender basis for such an im- 
portant decision, Yet it is not found in our Stone age; it appears 
very often in the Bronze age, and can be traced through the cast 
Central Europe to the countries. around the eastern Danube ; 
Mycena and Egypt; and it is a proof of Worsaae’s penetration a 
he so quickly became aware of its importance. After a time there 
was seen to be a sharp division between two groups of bronze 
articles, an earlier and a later, and the division between the periods 
to which they belong is almost contemporary with a great alteration 
in the burial customs: the transition from the burial of unburnt 
cormses to cremation. 

Throughout the Bronze age there is a clearly traceable develop- 
ment in the shapes of the graves. On the whole, those are the 
oldest which contain unburnt corpses, in stone cists or under heaps 
of stones covered by mounds, which are often of great size. 

Contemporary with these are the famous graves with oak coffins, 
which have given us such priceless: information about the manners 
and customs of the earlier Bronze age ; about the costumes of men 
and women; about the way in which weapons and ornaments were 
worn, etc. We know, by this means, that the men did not wear 
beards; and by a minute microscopical inspection of the well-pre- 
served locks of hair, it has been demonstrated that the race was fair. 

Occasionally we find, in graves of the same shape and size, burnt 
bones, which point to a new way of treating corpses, namely, by 
cremation ; and this finding almost marks the boundary-line between 
the early and later Bronze age. But a few burnt bones do not re- 
quire a large grave, and so, gradually, the graves diminish in size, 
as do also their accompaniments. Very soon the custom arose of 
burying the carefully collected bones in a-clay urn specially designed 
for the purpose, which also contains the small objects of bronze or 
bone which are buried with the corpse, These urns, surrounded 
by stones, are placed either in the old mound or in a new and 
smaller one-on the top of it; they are also found singly in fields, or 
‘in larger quantities in a graveyard. 

Qutside of the graves have been found many unused articles, 
both weapons and household implements belonging to the Bronze 
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and the Stone ages, which we presume must be hidden treasure or 
commercial steck ; some of them must also have been votive offer- 
ings and some intended as gifts, hid during the lifetime of the person 
in hope that they might be of use to him or her in the hereafter. 
In such ways the value of the grave-goods, so poor in the later 
Bronze age, is enhanced. The votive offering often consists of 
weapons, such as seven axes, thirteen spearheads, etc., which we 
must presume were buried in fulfilment of a promise to the gods, 
as a thankoffering for preservation in danger or illness, etc. It isa 
curious fact that this group of finds always, or almost always, pre- 
sents objects of one kind, to wit: all spear-heads or axes, knives, 
etc, but rarely a mixture of different kinds of objects, as spears, 
axes, knives, etc. 

Sophus Miller has proposed to divide each of the two divisions 
of the Bronze age into two, based on the differences in the decora- 
tive work; but the typical differences will mecessarily be less well 
defined, and the transition stages more vague, the shorter the penods 
into which the time is divided. 

Among the detailed investigations pertaining to the Bronze age 
must be mentioned those to which the well-known “lurer,” or war 
trumpets, have given rise. In the peat-bogs of Denmark and 
southern Sweden many large and beautiful trumpets have been 
found, a yard and more in length, and made of bronze. They are 
very thin, and made in several pieces, afterward fastened together ; 
they are richly ornamented, and often have chains and small pieces 
of brass attached. They are always found in pairs, which are seen 
to belong together owing te the bend in one of the pair being always 
in the opposite direction to that in the other; in one case no fewer 
than three pairs were found together. Much was spoken and 
written about these instruments, but to little effect until the com- 
poser, Hammerich, examined them to find their musical powers and 
value. The six that were in the best state of preservation were 
restored, only very slight repairs being needed, and it was found 
that they were in excellent working order and really perfect. 

Many carefully calculated peculiarities of shape and work con- 
tributed to give them a mildness and softness of tone, which was, 
nevertheless, powerful, Each pair is carefully tuned together, the 
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notes being C, 1D, Eb, E,and G. The instrument was held upward 
when played; in this position it is well-balanced, and the sound is 
carried to the audience, The motes are the so-called ‘natural 
notes," which are produced only by the lips. The register contains 
12 notes in 3% octaves; if the harmonic: notes in the bass are im- 
cluded, it is increased to 22, but we, of course, do not know whether 
all were known in prehistoric times. The tone of the instrument is 
very much the same as that of a bassoon; as they are found in pairs 
tuned together, there is reason for supposing that they were used 
together. ‘This is, quite briefly, the chief result of Hammerich’s in- 
vestigations ; it ts surprising that, at so. early a period, we in Scan- 
dinavia had such highly developed musical instruments. But it 
agrees very well with our present knowledge of the Bronze age and 
its people. We knew that the people of the later Stone age had a 
comparatively high ‘state of culture ; we can, therefore, hardly call 
it surprising that we have found that the Bronze age was still farther 
advanced. Itis an obvious result of the investigations of modern 
times that we have realized that the Scandinavian Bronze age was a 
period of extraordinary development, a period hitherto undervalued_ 
The people bred cattle and were agriculturists. We have already 
mentioned the domestic animals and kinds of grain known to them. 
They had fixed dwelling-places, and cleared large expanses of forest. 
[tis shown by the fact that the large groups of tumuli found all 
over the country are so often gathered around the sites of modem 
villages, that many of the latter were actually founded in the Bronze 
age. Long rows of these tumuli are also found stretching for miles 
across the heaths of Jutland, where they are in the best state of 
preservation. They often either begin or end at ancient fords, and 
there is no doubt that they ran by the side of old paths or roads, 
These, of course, followed the habitations, so that we can trace the 
course of the builders by means of these tumuli. 

It is easy to show that the people of the Bronze age were com- 
meraal and seafaring men. ‘The steady influx of metal must be due 
to commerce. It was paid for in amber, and perhaps also in hides 
and grain, and such things. Shipbuilding was fairly well developed ; 
canoes hewn out of oak logs were no longer sufficient. On many 
bronze implements, especially razors, and ona certain kind of large 
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neckrings, we find engraven seascapes, showing us large vessels 
with a keel and a prow rising high from the bow which makes the 
vessel look as if it had adouble prow. We find these ships again in the 
figures of the so-called Ari/eristninger (rock-carvings), carved or 
scratched on large isolated stones in Denmark, and far oftener on the 
faces of cliffs in Bornholm, Sweden, and in southern Norway (fig, 110). 
But so far we had found no boat preserved [rom that remote time. 
Great therefore was the rejoicing when a few years ago a large num- 
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ber of small models of the boats or ships of the Bronze age were 
discovered. Buried ina clay vessel were found more than one hun- 
dred small boats a few inches in length, made of thin gold shects, 
beaten out with the help of bronze tools (ig. 111). It was clearly 
shown that they had, in the Bronze age, good seagoing vessels, built 
of laths fastened together with wooden pegs. The hoard must be 
considered as belonging to the aforementioned class of votive offer- 
ings. The gold boats must have been given or sacrificed to the 
pods asa thankoffering for success in battle, or a danger surmounted, 
or some such thing; either all at once or at different times. Per- 
haps here was the shrine of a god of the sea, 
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Industry had also reached an advanced stage, The art of work- 
ing in bronze was highly developed; even now we cannot mold so 
finely or thinly as they did. The “ lurer" and many of the bronze 
vessels must arouse the admiration of all who know anything about 
metalwork. Soldering was unknown; if an article of bronze was 
injured, they tried to repair it with melted bronze, or by putting on 
a thin plate. The rich ornamentation is executed with finished skill. 
We learn from various facts upon which we cannot here enter in 
detail that this industry was highly developed, For example, the tex- 
tile fabrics found in the oaken coffins are beautifully woven, and to- 





Fic, 111.—Gold Vessels of the Bronte Age, including some of the ‘Tiny Gold Votive 
Eoaln. (Seale: Gold Cups, | to); veasel with handle, Ly pold tots, 4.) 


gether with them are found finely knotted hair-nets, and caps 
with an outer layer of some tufted stuff; it has been found impos- 
sible, hitherto, to discover how they were made. 

Our knowledge of the time is, of course, fragmentary, and will 
always remain so; we know little of the undoubtedly highly de- 
veloped craft of woodcarving ; still less of the arrangements of their 
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dwellings, ete., but we have discovered enough, especially during 
the last decades, to make us respect the people of the Bronze age. 
Their weapons, ornaments, and tools, the shape and omamentation 
of which are highly artistic, say much for their sense of beauty. 
The votive offerings, the grave-goods, show that they had a religion ; 
a belief in gods and in a life after death; it is most probable that 
they had a more or less developed mythology, and many tales. 
The “ lurer " testify to their being musical, and among a people who 
had cultivated and understood music so well the poetic muse can- 
not have been wanting, Writing was unknown, but the rock-carv- 
ings must be considered as a sort of pictorial writing, by which the 
memory of great men and great deeds was preserved to posterity. 

The result, then, of Scandinavian research into the Bronze age 
is this: We now have a thorough outlook over the time, over its 
culture, the process of development, etc.; and, above all, we can 
with justice maintain that hardly anywhere else on earth has the 
culture of the Bronze age reached so high, so rich, and so peculiar 
a development as here in the North. 

We have trespassed for so long on the time and patience of the 
reader, that we must be brief in our account of the Iron age, though 
there is much in it that is new and interesting. 

Many years ago Worsaae showed that the Iron age could also 
be divided into, at least, “ the earlier and “the later." But subse- 
quent investigations have shown that, at all events in Denmark, 
there are more and well-marked divisions ; 

1. The Pre-Roman, or so-called “ Celtic’ period. 

2. The Roman Iron Age. 

3. The Age of the migrations. 

4. The Post-Roman Age. 

5. The Age of the Vikings, 

It is presumed that the Bronze age superseded the Stone age 
about 1,200 years before the commencement of our present era. 
Iron superseded bronze about 800 years later, so that we now 
place the commencement of the Iron age at about 400 B.c, We 
have found, very rarely, a small ring, a pin, or a knife of iron from 
the latter part of the Bronze age; but such finds are merely fore- 
runners. The appearance of iron implements in any great number 
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coincides with the introduction of an entirely new style and shape 
of antiquities, The question as to whether this was owing to the 
immigration of a people to whom the use of iron was known, or to 
the importation of a new civilization, is still unsolved. 

The whole character of the oldest iron articles, as well as those 
of bronze and gold of the same period, and the clay vessels contem- 
porary with them, are of the so-called “ Celtic" pattern, though 
with certain modifications that show that the imported patterns were 
altered (at least to some extent) to suit Scandinavian tastes, 

The Celts, whose last descendants have been driven to the 
western extremities of Europe—to Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
Brittany —lived, in the last centuries before Christ, in central 
Europe, whence their influence reached Scandinavia, and was strong 
enough to end the Bronze age. The Iron age does not betoken a 
revolution in Scandinavian civilization. The change consists in the 
gradual superseding of bronze by iron in weapons, implements, and 
omaments, and a consequent change of taste. People continued to 
use bronze, but “zinc bronze" (brass) instead of “tin bronze,"’ 
The burial customs remained unchanged, at all events at first, and 
cremation continued to be the rule; our burial and ‘fire spots” 
(bones and coal from the pyre buried in a hole) continue through 
the earlier as well as the later age; but it became more usual for 
the graves to be gathered in one large space, either under a very 
low mound or with none at all. 

The very earliest stage of our Iron age became known to science 
only by the explorations of Mr Vedel, a high government official! 
in Bornholm, whose investigations are among the most admirable 
and thorough in the history of our archeology. Thousands of 
"fire spots" were excavated, together with small low mounds built 
of stones (raser) belonging partly to the later Bronze, partly to the 
Iron age, From among these Vedel speedily separated some, 
in which were found a very few and badly preserved antiquities dif- 
fering from all others previously known, Siniilar ones have since 
been found in other places, particularly in Jutland, while the great 
Danish isles seem only to have been slightly affected by this ad- 
vance of culture: the Bronze age seems to have continued thete a 
century or two longer than in other parts of Denmark. 
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Those modifications in style which are also found in northern 
and central Germany at a corresponding period are soon lost; a 
home style is adopted, founded, however, on the imported one. 

The “ Celtic” Iron age in Denmark is still far from bemp so 
well known to ws that we can see and comprehend it ata glance ; 
we shall, therefore, not dwell long on it, but merely mention the 
chief discovery : the wonderful carts from Dejbjerg Mose in western 
Jutland. <A few “rock-carvings,” and a single small cart of bronze, 
on which a large bronze vesse! was placed (for use in a temple or 
at the festal board of a chief), showed that carts were not unknown 
in the Bronze age. But neo one thought that immediately after its 
close the people of the Scandinavian North were in possession of a 
conveyance so technically perfect, comparatively speaking, as the 
 Dejbjerg " carts, one of which, in a restored condition, is exhibited 
in the National Museum in Copenhagen, and is considered among 
that museum's chief treasures. These carts had four wheels, with 
nave and rim of ash, The latter was in one piece, which was bent 
round while in a state of heat, and covered with a heated tire. The 
sides, the shafts, etc., are of ash, richly ornamented with bronze, the 
ornamentation being of a foreign pattern, consisting also, in part, of 
human faces made of bronze. In the midst of the cart is a square 
stool, in which the chief, or, may be, the idol, for whose use it was 
intended, had his seat. They were arranged for two horses, which 
were harnessed by means of a yoke. Without doubt the workman- 
ship (which is splendid) is Scandinavian, though the style is the 
so-called ** Celtic.” 

Gradually, as the power and might of Rome increased, Celtic 
culture and the Celtic race had to bow before her, and soon we can 
trace the influence of Rome in the North, whither, however, as is 
well known, her political power never extended. The Celtic age 
was superseded, about the time of the birth of Christ, by a Roman, 
or rather an age whose style was strongly influenced by Roman 
culture, and in which Roman manufactures were largely imported. 
At the time when the Germanic tribes crossed the borders of the 
Roman Empire, classical imports and influence sull continued, but 
the age was characterized here in the North by the influence of 
Germanic style, and therefore the time of the migrations in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries forms a special period by itself. 
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Within the last few years we have made two discoveries con- 
cerning this period; one in Jutland relating to the older Roman 
period, and one in Zealand relating to the time of the migrations, 
both characterized by their graves, In Jutland we have a group of 
graves from the Koman time, the so-called “ urn-graves,” to which, 
among others, I called attention in the eighties: We find in mounds, 
or buried in level ground, large cists made of slabs of stone, some- 
times covered with one or several big stones, but generally open. 
At first glance they resemble the dolmens of the later Stone age, but 
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there are peculiarities in their building which make it easy for us to 
distinguish them from these, even without reference to the burial 
accompaniments, [he bodies are generally unburnt; they evidently 
belong to a period when cremation was giving way to burial; but 
the. bones are generally decayed, because, as siafed, most of the 
graves have not had any stone or slab cover, and are filled with 
earth. Generally there is only one body in each cist, and there 
are very few antiquities —nothing but a pin or ring of iron, ora 
knife of the same metal. Hut, by way of compensation, the depart- 
ing one was given a whole set, as a rule, of beautifully finished clay 
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vessels, small and large, many of which are still unbroken —evi- 
dently a selection of houschold vessels, filled with meat and drink 
for the use of the deceased on his way to the other world (fig. 112). 
I have found as many as from twelve to fourteen unbroken vessels 
in one grave. There are often also heaps of broken ones, placed 
either in the coffin or buried quite close to it, There are great 
quantities of them; very often sherds of a score or more vessels, 
and yet the pieces never make up one single whole vessel. There 
seems to be no other explanation of this than that all the vessels, 
used at the funeral feast must have been destroyed, and some of 
the pieces gathered and buried with the departed, as a sort of 
memento of the great feast. In my collection I have a great many 
pots from these “ urn-graves,"” mostly of delicate shapes borrowed 
from Roman metal urns, and beautifully ornamented, Similar urns 
are found in great quantities in the large burial places of the same 
date in Funen, where, however, cremation was still the rule. 

The other group of graves is the so-called “skeleton graves" 
from the islands, especially Zealand. When digging in level ground 
skeletons are often turned up, buried from three to four feet down, 
generally several close together, but the groups are always very 
small. Wery often there are no antiquities with them, but some- 
times these small burial places have yielded an astonishing number 
of these, partly of Roman, partly of Germanic origin. Rich finds 
have been made, especially at Nordrup, near Ringsted, and Valloby. 
There are gold and silver objects, especially rings and wonderful 
buckles; bronze vessels; beads of glass and mosaic, but, above all, 
some especially beautiful and unique glass vessels, which make the 
‘skeleton graves" famous and are peculiar to them. The name 
shows, of course, that the bodies were unburnt. The glass vessels 
are, in some cases, ornamented with artistically executed raised 
figures in colored glass, representing men and animals in the arena. 
Gladiators, bulls, lions, and tigers are seen in bold relief; the move- 
ments depicted are true to nature, and, strange to say, the vessels, 
though the workmanship is undoubtedly Italian, have rarely been 
found outside of Denmark. 

From the time of the migration also date all the discoveries in 
the bogs—the Nydam and Thorsbjerg finds and others. They all 
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point to great battles, either intertribal or against invading tribes, 
whose manners and customs must, however, have been similar to 
those of the natives. It was supposed that the victors collected the 
spoils of war and sunk them in holy lakes or at the heads of the 
fjords.as an offering to the gods. 

But since Sophus Miller's latest investigations a different con- 
clusion has been reached. The things cannot have been sunk in 
water, as is shown by the condition of the surrounding peat and of 
the articles of wood, They must have been left lying on the field 
of battle, an open spot in the forest (a 
forest since become a marsh), or have 
been collected in a heap on the ground 
in the vicinity, After a time the bog 
has covered them; probably the local 
stream and surroundings have changed 
in course of time, so that the growth of 
the peat has been more rapid. It is not 
certain that this explanation holds for all 
cases, but it does for some. But the 
character of the discoveries is not 
changed. It is still possible that they 
are articles given to the gods as a thank- 
offering for victory. 

The most wonderful antiquities that 
have ever been found in the Scandinavian 
North are the famous Schieswig gold 
horns which, unhappily, were stolen and 
melted down at the beginning of the last 
century, Heavily have all of us who 

Fic. 113. —One of the Gotd take an interest in the early history of 
Horns from Schleswig, with OUr country felt this loss; so much the 
Runes, Ek Hlewuyaster Holt- more as the pictorial representations that 
aalnag ss rig ere so richly adorned them were unique, and 
Horn), (Scale, about 4.) there existed not even a rubbing of these. 

There was, therefore, creat joy when, a 
few years ago, it was announced that an article in the style of the 
gold horns had been found, just as rare and peculiar as these, though 
of a baser metal of less value (fig. 113). 
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The big silver vessel, now already world-renowned, from Gun- 
destrup marsh in Jutland (fig. 114), was a unique, and, to science, an 
invaluable discovery. It was found in pieces in a peat-marsh; the 
silver plates, of which the upper part consisted, were laid in the 
bottom of the vessel. It is richly decorated, partly with large, bold 
firures of men, gods, animals, etc, some of which make up pictures 
of processions, sacrifices, and hunting scenes, The lower part thus 
represents an ancient urus hunt, while the outer plates of the sides 
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each represent a large head of a god or goddess, and the inside 
ones are covered with pictures, some of which are difficult for us to 
understand. Unquestionably the vessel dates from the time of the 
migrations ; the figures are partly of classical ongin, but barbarized : 
doubtless the influence was Gaelic, The evidence pomts to the fact 
that Gaul was the place from which were drawn the chief features 
in the style, etc, if it be assumed that it was made here in the 
North, Nothing further can be said about it at present, though of 
course conjectures, more or less fantastic, have not been Waiting ; 
among these, that of Professor Steenstrup, who endeavors to trace 
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its origin to the Buddhist regions of central Asia, is the most fan- 
taste and improbable. 

At the time of the migrations an omamentation, founded on im- 
ported pictorial representations, and consisting of figures of animals, 
began to develop in Scandinavia. This continued and was further 
developed in the ‘subsequent period, “the post-Roman,” which is 
marked by the gradual rise of a style peculiarly Scandinavian, which 
continued to hold sway till well into the Middle Ages. Sophus 
Muller and Professor Wimmer especially have within the last few 
years produced important works concerning the post-Roman and 
Viking periods. The former has written the history of animal orna- 
mentation, and shown how it arose and developed in Scandinavia, 
how in time new impulses were brought to it from England and Ire- 
land, from Carlovingian France, and even from Byzantium: how 
these importations influenced it, how it adopted them and changed 
them according to requirements, and how from time to time it stif- 
fened and sterilized, only to reawaken into new life and power, 

Wimmer, on the contrary, devoted himself to the task of de- 
ciphering Runic stones and Runic epitaphs, a field in which his 
work has been of great importance. However, very little of mo- 
ment has been discovered about the last period of prehistoric times, 
that 1s to say, the Viking period, or the time just preceding it, at 
least in Denmark. We are poor in relics from that time in com- 
parison with Norway and Sweden: Bornholm alone has yielded any- 
thing of importance in this direction. Recently, however, parts of 
Denmark, and especially Jutland, are contributing evidence: here 
one thing, there another. One special discovery has been made, 
namely, a few graves from this period which were hitherto lacking. 
Christianity was introduced earlier into Denmark than into the rest 
of Scandinavia ; up to a certain point this would explain the scarcity 
of relics and antiquities from the close of these times, but it was, and 
is, a niddle, what has become of the riches which the Viking expe- 
ditions brought to Denmark, and where the graves of that period 
are. Would that time and patience might solve this, as they do so 
many other nddles. 

Here I will close. Dare I hope that the reader has received the 
impression that we in Denmark, as throughout the Scandinavian 
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North, have labored hard and ceaselessly to shed light upon our 
early history? Our Parliament has liberally voted money for sur- 
veys, investigations, and excavations throughout the country, and 
for the preservation of relics discovered; also for purchases to 
enrich the collections in the National Museum at Copenhagen and 
in provincial museums, as well as for the acquisition of many large 
and important private collections, 

The inhabitants all over the country have, on the whole, assumed 
an attitude favorable to archeological research. Permission to ex- 
cavate mounds, graves, kitchen-middens, ¢tc., has generally been 
willingly accorded. A great proportion of the non-excavated 
mounds, numbering altogether more than two thousand, has been 
given to the State, sometimes even by poor cottagers, The larger 
collections have been endowed with many valuable finds made by 
private people, and many extraordinary objects have been saved 
from destruction by the sensible and careful proceedings of laymen. 
It is becoming more and more the general practice when, im digging, 
articles of value are brought to light, to stop work until scientific 
assistance is forthcoming in order to secure the proper superin- 
tendence of the operations. 

Throughout the country are now scattered many public collec- 
tions, and a very large number of private collectors have assisted 
in saving much that would otherwise have been lost. Public and 
private collectors have in gencral worked well together, and it is 
seldom that the National Museum does not obtain whatever it wants. 

Last, but not least, our archeologists have, as I have striven to 
show, worked hard and presistently, following in the footsteps of 
their great forerunners, Thomsen and Worsaae. To them, before 
all. we owe the fact that the prehistoric times of Denmark are un- 
covered to us and more clearly illumined than, | suppose, is the 
case in any other country. It is to them we who love our country 
and its memories owe an inestimable debt of gratitude. 


Since the writing of this brief essay Danish archeologists have 
by continued explorations brought to light different facts which 
would indicate that Denmark was — even if sparsely — inhabited at 
a time preceding the * Kitchen midden period," namely, during the 
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so-called “ Ancylus epoch" when the Baltic was still a lake having 
its outlet through rivers situated where the belts and sounds now 
are. A large find in a bog near Mullerup, in the western part of 
Zealand, not far from the Big Belt, seems to indicate that those 
people whose remains we find in this dwelling-place were living on 
timber rafts in the lake which at the time covered the ground now 
taken up by the bog; also, that they made less use of flint and 
other stones for weapons and instruments than of wood, bone, and 
hor. The great number of elks’ bones and horns found seems to 
indicate that the find is der than the oldest shell-heaps, and from 
the kinds of wood found it appears that pixe was the prevalent forest 
tree. There were discovered at the same place a series of types of 
bone harpoons, horn axes, and similar objects, which up to that 
time were known only as individual finds in peat-bogs, at the bot- 
tom of lakes, and in similar places, and which, consequently, now 
prove to belong toa period of the Paleolithic age that has, so far, 
been overlooked. 

Of reindeer no trace was found in the Mullerup marsh, and we 
have as yet no proof that man had come to Denmark and the rest 
of the Scandinavian North during the first post-glacial, arctic epoch ; 
but it would hardly surprise any Scandinavian archeologist if con- 
tinued explorations should prove man here also to have been the 
contemporary of the reindeer, 


RESEARCH IN VIRGINIA FROM TIDEWATER TO 
THE ALLEGHANIES 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


[. HSTORICAL SKETCH oF THE INDIANS FROM THE DIscovVERY UF THE 
VALLEY, IN 1716, To THE CLOSE OF THE FREXCH AND 
Intndan WAR, 1763 


Alexander Spotswood, Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia, and a party of friends, with four Meherrin Indians as 
guides, left the small frontier settlement of Germana, on the Rapidan, 
August 29, 1716, to begin their memorable journcy over the moun- 
tains to the unknown country beyond. They crossed several spurs 
of the Blue Ridge, then descended into the valley and forded the 
Shenandoah ; but soon they turned back, reaching Williamsburg 
on September 16. 

The mountains in the southern part of Virginia had already been 
crossed some years before ;' but the fertile valley of the Shenandoah 
had rémained undiscovered until the journey of Spotswood. 

One early writer states that? “in the Year 1714, he [Spotswood] 
went in Person, and, with indefatigible Labour made the first certain 
Discovery of a Passage over the great Mountains.” , . . This either 
refers to a previous journey or is an error in regard to the date, 
probably the latter. 

Soon settlers penetrated to the country beyond the Blue Ridge, 
and gradually the frontier of Virginia was pushed westward. In 
1734 Orange county was formed to embrace all the lands, without 
definite bounds, extending westward from what is now known as 
the “Piedmont” district, between tidewater and the mountains. 
On November 1, 1738, the county of Augusta was established 
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to include all the vast territory extending from the Blue Ridge to 
the Mississippi. 

Jefferson,’ in his classification of the native tribes of Virginia, 
refers to ‘the Massawomees, a most powerful confederacy, who 
harrassed unremittingly the Powhatans and Manahoacs," and gives 
as their habitat the region extending from beyond the mountains 
to the Great Lakes, The name Massawomees, or Massawomecs, 
was derived from Smith's map and writings, and refers to the Iro- 
quois; but instead of the region referred to having been occupied 
by a single tribe, it was probably frequented by many. 

The valley of the Shenandoah was undoubtedly the scene of 
many encounters between the different tribes m the days before its 
discovery and settlement, and it is said “the two principal non- 
resident tribes who frequented this fine country 1716-1745, were 
the Delawares from the North and the Catawbas from the South. 
At the time Augusta was settled, 1732, a bloody war was progressing 
between these tribes, and the Valley was the theatre of action." . . 
Some have referred to the Iroquois as the northern tribe then at 
war with the Catawba; but itis probable that the two tribes, the 
Delawares and the Iroquois, were united against their common 

The year that Augusta county was formed was marked by 
trouble with the Indians along the western frontier : 


“Ata Council Aeld at the Capital [Williamsburg] the 76th day of Orte- 
der, F778. 

“Mr. Thomas Howard having been sent to the Allaganie Indians 
upon Occasion of the murders committeed by the Indians last summer on 
the People settled beyond Sherrando [Shenandoah] this day made Report 


' Notes on Virginia, Philadelphia, 1794, p. 196, 

1]. Lewis Peyton, /fisfery of Augusta County, Virginia, Staunton, 1882, p. $. 

‘Governor Keith, in 1722, “being informed that the young Men af Comerfege were 
going out to War, be thought it necexenry to hold « Conference with those Jagan: - and 
accordingly going to their Town, called a Meeting of the Chiefs of the Afingors, the 
Mawanrie, and the Ganaway (Cowoy) Indians, ... . In the Close of his Speech he 
infortes them of the News he had heard of their going to War, and absolutely forbids 
them to go." .. . To this the chief replied “that tho’ their Warriors were intended 
against the Cafauder, yet as the Governor disapproved of their going they should be im- 
mediately stopped." ( (Thomson, ] tw Amgwiry into the Castes of the Alienation of the 
Deleware and Sigman Jidian:, London, 1759, pp. 7, 8.) 
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of his Negotiations there and brought in writing an Answer from the said 
Indians, wherein they alledge that the said Murther was commuitteed by 
the French Indians living on the Lakes.""* . . 


This is probably the earliest reference to the Alleghany Indians, 
a term used to designate the Delawares and Shawnee. living on, or 
about, the Alleghany river. But it is not possible to identify the 
tribe, or tribes, to which they referred as the “ French Indians” ; 
they may have been Iroquois, Hurons, or some Algonquian tribe 
living farther west. 

During the same year The Virginia Gasette contained various 
references to murders committed by the Indians along the frontier 
of the colony, 

Some four years later, on December 18, 1742, a party of Iro- 
quois, on their way southward to attack their inveterate enemies the 
Catawba, were met by a number of settlers, and during the fight 
that ensued many were killed or wounded on both sides, ‘ The 
true history of this fight is of considerable historical importance, 
because it was the first battle of which there is record between the 
whites and Indians in all the vast territory then belonging to Vir- 
ginia west of the Blue Ridge... . "' 

By the year 1750 the frontier posts of the colony were some 
distance beyond the Shenandoah, and Jackson nver, or, as it was 
then called, “Jackson's river," which together with the Cowpasture 
or “ Wallawhutoola™ form the James, was evidently the accepted 
boundary between the settlements and the Indian country. 

To prepare against the expected attacks by the French and 
Indians from that quarter, a chain of forts, or blockhouses, were 
erected along the border. One of the most important of these was 
Fort Dinwiddie, which stood on the right bank of Jackson river 
less than a mile above where the Warmspring and Huntersville 
turnpike crosses the river, in what is now Bath county, Virginia. 
Until a few years ago it was possible to trace an underground 
passage that led from the blockhouse to a spring within the stock- 
ade; but now it is no longer visible,’ Washington, while on a tour 
| Pingimia Magasine of Mistery and Biography, vol. x1¥, no, 2, Oct 1ge6, p. 116, 

( Pirgiata Afagatias, op. cit., vol, xii, no, 1, July, 1905, pp. U1-12. 

1), A, Waddell, dunal: of Augusta Connty, 2d ed., Staunton, 1902, p. 137- 
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of inspection, once visited the fort and referred to it in a letter to 
Dinwiddie, a part of which is here given - 
‘WINCHESTER, Saturday, Oct rye sith, 7°55. 

«4 « “Ine journey from Fort Cumberla'd to Fort Dinwiddie, which 1 
made purposely to see the Situation of our Frontiers, how the Rangers 
were Posted. and how Troops might be dispos'd of for the defence of the 
Country, i. 2 

And three months later Washington again wrote to Dinwiddie, 
dated from “ Alexandria, Janua’y 13th, 1756," at which time he 
referred to the building of other forts — 

‘'which will be a means of securing near 100 Miles of our Frontier, ex- 
elusive of the Comand at Fort Dinwiddie, on Jackson's River, and, in- 
deed, without a much greater number of Men than we have a visible 
prospect of getting, I don't see how it’s possible to think of passing the 
Mountains or acting more than defensively. . . . "'* 

And that the fort was deemed one of the most important of the 
colony's defenses, was shown July 27, 1756, when it was ordered 
that its garrison should be sixty men, with one exception the largest 
number allotted to any of the frontier posts.* 

During the year 1753, emissaries are said to have come from 
the tribes beyond the Alleghanies to persuade the Indians then 
in the valley of the Shenandoah to cross the mountains and join 
them along the Ohio, In 17§4 all the valleys of the Blue Ridge 
were deserted and nothing more was heard of the Indians during 
that or the following year." 

Crossing the mountains and entering the Ohio valley they had 
met the apents of the French, by whom they were soon claimed as 
allies in the war that was about to be waged against the English 
colonies. 

On January 2, 1756, Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie addressed 
a letter to Governor Morris of Pennsylvania, which throws much 
light upon the condition of affairs among the frontier settlements at 
that time, A part of the letter reads thus: 

' The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, Virginia List, Soe, Richmond, 1884, 
wal, 11, p. 236, 

"bic, pp, 345. 

: Waddell, op. cL, p. ig6. 

iota Bruce, Soathrorn Pirrinia and the SArmanaiagd Pairy, Richmend, 189), 
Pp I 
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‘Some time since the Cherokees sent four of y'r Warriors to te as- 
suring me of y'r steady F'dship to y'r Bros,, the Eng. | sent them from 
y'r with new Cloaths and some Presents; sent a Person with them, and 
| represented the cruel Barbarities comitted by the Fr, and Ind's on our 
back Settlem'ts. W'n they were properly convine'd thereof they took 
up the Hatchet and declar’d War ag'st the Fr. and Shawnesse and sent in 
to Augusta County 130 of y'r Warriors to protect our Front’s. ‘These 
People proposed going to attack the Shawnesse in their Towns, w'ch I 
approv'd of and order'd four Companies of our Rangers to join them, and 
sent up some Gtins, Powder, Lead and Match Coats, and gave direct's 
for Provis's. . ..""" 

The letter, continuing, refers to the necessity of sending com- 
missioners among the Catawba and the Cherokee to make certain of 
their loyalty to the English, The former tribe had already pro- 
posed sending a thousand warriors to join the English forces. 

During the years of war which followed, the settlers along 
Jackson river often suffered from attacks by the Indians, and in 
September, 1756, the settlement at or near Fort Dinwiddie was at- 
tacked, thirteen of the settlers being killed, while twenty-eight were 
taken captive,’ 

In the spring of 1757 the Roanoke settlement, some miles below 
Jackson river, was destroyed by a party of Shawnee, and Governor 
Dinwiddie soon ordered out a company of militia, many of the mem- 
bers of which came from Fort Dinwiddie, to pursue the Indians. 
The campaign which followed became known as the “ Sandy Creek 
Voyage." But the Shawnee evidently continued their attacks 
upon the scattered and often widely separated settlements, 

There is an entry in the Journal of the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses, dated October 15, 1760, stating that “it appears to the 
Committee thatin the Month of October, 1759, a party of Shawncees 
Indians made an Incursion into the County of Augusta... .""* This 
unquestionably refers to the murders committed by the Shawnee 
chief Cornstalk and his warriors in the vicinity of Carr's creek, cast 
of Jackson river, on October 10, 1759." 

—U Diarwinidle Papers, vol. Ul, pp. 309-310. 

2 Wardell, op. cit., p. 139. 

‘Alexander S. Withers, Chronicler of Border Warfare, Cincinnati, 189§, p, 81. 

* Firginia Magutiar, vol. XV, no. 3, Jan, 1908. 

‘Withers, op. ci, p 173, note. 
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Cornstalk, one of the greatest of the Shawnee warriors, belonged 
to that branch of the tribe then living along the Scioto,in Ohio. In 
1763, during the Pontiac trouble, he again led a large party from 
beyond the Ohio against the Virginia frontier, which destroyed the 
settlements along Muddy creek and continued on to Jackson river ; 
but finding the settlers prepared for attack, they again passed on to 
Carr's creek, the scene of the outrages committed by them four 
years before.' 

The following year some Iroquois and Delawares invaded the 
Jackson river valley, but were soon driven out by militia from Fort 
Dinwiddie. The Delawares at that time were living along the 
Muskingum and on other streams in eastern Ohio, having moved 
from the eastward some years before, At that time (1764) they were 
still under the influence of the French. And for many years the 
frontiers of Virginia were not safe from attacks by the western tribes. 


About the year 1768 or 1769, the Lords of Trade and Planta- 
tions at London sent to Lieutenant-Governor Francis Fauquier of 
Virginia a series of seventeen questions relating to existing condi- 
tions in the colony. 

The questions, and answers as returned by Fauquier, form a 
manuscript volume of 41 quarto pages which has never been pub- 
lished. Although no date is given, the replies were probably 
written during the year 1769. 

The thirteenth question, relating to the Indians of Virginia, 
together with Fauquier's reply, is as follows :" 


‘' 13 What is the No. of Indians Inhabiting those parts of America 
lying within or bordering upon your Colony? What Contracts or Treaties 
of Peace or Friendship have been made with them, or are now in Force? 
What trade is carried on with them, and under what regulations, and how 
have those Regulations been established ? 

[Answer] ‘©The number of Indians residing in the known parts of 
this Colony is very small, there being only some remains of the Eastern 
Shore and Pamunky Indians, who are so far civilized as to wear European 
dress, and in part follow the customs of the Common Planters. Besides 

i Rev. W. H. Foote, Stetcher of Virginia, Philadelphia, 1856, p, 159. 

The manuscript is now in possesdon of Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co,, New York, by 
whom the writer has been courteously permitted to reproduce this section. 
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these there are some of the Nottoways, Meherrins, Tuscaromsand Saponeys ; 
who tho’ they live in peace in the midst of us, lead in great measure the 
life of Wild Indians. The number of all these decrease very fast, owing 
to their great fondness of Rum, ‘The nearest Indians who do not live 
among us, are the Shawanese, situated on the N. West towards the Ohio ; 
and the Cherokees inhabiting the South West in the Provinces of the 
Carolina's, The Shawanese are computed tobe about sco fighting men, 
the Cherokees about gcoo including the upper, middle, and lower Towns. 
There is a Treaty of Peace subsisting with the six Nations, and some as- 
surances given to the Ohio Indians by the Commanders of, his Majesty's 
Forces in those parts. ‘There is a Treaty made by the late Governor 
Dinwiddie, between his Majesty's Subjects and the Twightwees, living a 
great way to the Westward of the Inhabited parts of this Colony. There 
is also a Treaty of Peace lately made with the Cherokees by the Gov- 
ernors of the Carolina's. ‘The Trade between this Colony and the In- 
dians is at present inconsiderable, tho’ it seems to be increasing. The 
Inhabitants of Pensylvania have the chief Trade with the northern, and 
those of Carolina with the Southern Indians. What Trade we have at 
present is open and under no regulations. The Legislature had prepared 
a large Cargo to Trade with the Cherokees under the public imspection, 
but on the late Rupture that Scheme was entirely dropt. All that is 
now done is the recommending it to our Traders to be cautious in sup- 
plying them with Ammunition. I did recommend it to my Assembly, to 
pass some Act, conformable to that passed by the Assembly of South 
Carolina, to regulate the Trade with the Indians, but they declined it.” 


fl. InpicaTioss oF THE Perxiop oF INDIAN OccUrANCY OF THE 

From the above brief historical sketch it will be seen how, dur- 
ing the early historic period of whatis now the western part of Vir- 
ginia, many tribes traversed, or frequented, the valleys of the Blue 
Ridge; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that before the dis- 
covery and settlement of the region by Europeans, it had often been 
visited by bands from various Indian tribes while passing from one 
locality to another. Although no reference to permanent Indian 
settlements in the valley of Jackson river at the time of its discovery 
is known, it is nevertheless difficult to attribute all the remains 
found there to migratory bands: probably at an earlier time the 
section was the permanent home of some tribe. 
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Fic. 115. — Map showing the site of Fort Dinwiddie, and mounds and village sites near 
Warm Springs, Virginia. 

The old trail, along which war-partics from the North or South 
would pass, followed the valley of either Jackson river or the Cow- 
pasture (Wallawhutoola); but it was probably the former, and over 
it Washington must have traveled when in 1755 he journeyed from 
Fort Cumberland to Fort Dinwiddie. 

Kercheval has left a rather definite account of the trails in the 
northern part of the valley. He says in part: 

‘The author hasseen and conversed with several aged and respectable 
hdividuals, who well recollect seeing numerous war parties of Northern 
and Southern Indians passing and repassing through the valley. Several 
warrior paths have been pointed out to him. One of them led from the 
Cohongoraton (Potomac), and passed a little west of Winchester south- 
wardly . . , Another crossed from Cumberland, in Maryland, and pro- 
ceeded up the Wappatomack or Great South Branch valley in the counties 
of Hampshire and Hardy. . . .''' 

Now, if this latter trail had continued in the same general direc- 
tion, it would have led down the valley of Jackson river. Conse- 
quently that valley may be regarded as having been one of the 
principal thoroughfares between the northern and southern regions 
both before and during colonial days. 


‘Samuel Kercheval, Mittory of the Valley of Virginia, Winchester, 1833, p 52. 
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Sites of camps or settlements, and mounds of different forms, 
are quite numerous throughout the valleys, and, as would be ex- 
pected in a region visited by various tribes, the objects lost or 
buried at different times are of many forms and materials. 

In the vicinity of the Warm Springs, Bath county (at one time 
a part of Augusta county), Virginia, mounds and sites are rather 
plentiful, All that were identified or located are noted on the 
accompanying map (fig. 115). 

The Warm Springs are about four miles due east from Jackson 
river, The water from the springs forms a narrow run which flows 
into the river: but between the springs and the mouth of the run 
there is a fall of nearly three hundred feet; the river at that pornt 
is approximately 2200 feet above sea-level. 

The site of old Fort Dinwiddie is shown on the night, or north- 
west, bank of Jackson river. Opposite it, near the center of a 
broad bottom, is an artificial mound consisting entirely of carth. 
Its dimensions are about 4§ feet in diameter and two feet in height, 
but it is said that years ago it was from five to seven feet high, 
The surface has been cultivated for nearly a century. 

Quite a number of objects of stone have been found from time 
to time on the surface of the mound or in the surrounding field, 
which was probably 
at one time the site 
of an Indian settle- 
ment, <A few years 
ago a rather crude, 
and apparently unfin- 

ished, stone 


Th & object. be 
Soe ‘ longing to 
3 the general 

class desig- 

nated as 
‘“ bird-stones,” was found upon the surface of the mound, having 
been exposed by the plow. This specimen, which is shown in 
figure 116, is made of a grayish slate and is of a rather unusual 
type. There is a more highly finished example of the same form 





Fic. £16.— Bird-stone. (Three-fourths size.) 
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and of similar material in the Smithsonian collection (No. 34,857), 
which was found near Middleton, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania. 
In the latter specimen there are two perforations, one at each end 
of the flat base; these do not appear in the Virginia example, 
although they moni probably have been added later. 

A small chipped celt having a ground cutting edge was found 
either on or near the mound, 

Throughout the valley arrowheads, drills, and other small 
chipped implements are quite numerous, especially in the bottom 
on the left bank of the river, extending a mile or more below the 
mound, opposite Fort Dinwiddie, They are of many types and 
materials, Seven specimens, all found within a short distance of 
the mound, are shown at the top of plate xxx1, 1. The drill, at the 
right (length 34", inches) is an especially fine piece of chipping. 

Although many of the points found in that region may have been 
made elsewhere, there was evidently a quarry a short distance 
northward, whence the Indians obtained material for the making of 
implements, The locality was described in an article written about 
sixty years ago, and which was probably the earliest published 
account of the Indian remains in that part of Virginia ; 

“On the landsof Mr. John Sitlington, in Crab Bottom, Highland 
county [adjoining Bath county on the north], there is an area of perhaps 
a hundred acres, all dug over in pits. ‘This was the great treasury of the 
dark clouded flint-stone, out of which the Indians made those arrow-heads 
of that color found all over our state. This rock is there in great periec- 
tion, and in inexhaustible quantity."*' 

A camp site was located on the south side of Warm Spring run, 
on rising ground about a hundred yards from Jackson river. Many 
chips and some broken implements were found; but as the ground 
was thickly covered with clover it was difficult to examine the 
surface. 

Near the southern end of the adjacent field, and only a short 
distance from the nver, was discovered a fragment of a steatite ves- 
sel: the only example found in the valley, As steatite is not 
found in the mountains of Virginia, and occurs only in the Piedmont 
Article signed “ Montanus"' in Pirginia Misforical Register, vol. i, no. 1, Jan. 
S50, p. 37+ 
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district, the utensil must necessarily have been carried a considerable 
distance, 

Between the Warm Springs run on the north and Cowarden run 
on the south there is a small watercourse which enters the river 
about half'a mile above the latter run, On the eastern side of the 
river, extending northward from Cowarden run, there is a very 
prominent ridge which rises about forty feet above the river. The 
top is approximately thirty acres in extent and is quite level; but on 
all sides it is rather abrupt, while in some places it is deeply gullied. 
Evidently the northern part of the level area was the site of an 
Indian settlement. Two artificial mounds are situated there, on the 
side toward the river, as may be seen on the map. 

The more northerly of the two mounds was evidently formed 
originally solely of large stones, making a pile about two feet in 
height and ten or twelve feet in diameter, But the spaces between 
the bowlders became filled with vegetal mold and earth, until it 
appeared as a mound with stones projecting from the surface, “A 
trench was made from without the eastern edge to near the center, 
and extended well below the original surface, or sod line; but 
nothing was discovered to indicate a burial of any sort, nor were 
any objects of stone or pottery found. 

‘The second mound had an elevation of about fifteen inches and 
a diameter of ten feet. Unfortunately the surface was covered with 
brush, and several small oaks were growing near the center, the 
mass of roots resulting from this growth making it rather difficult 
to excavate and to examine the contents of the mound. A part of 
it, however, was opened. 

In the center of the mound there was a small space that had 
been covered with pebbles, probably carried up from the river; they 
were rather uniform in size, and averaged about six inches in diam- 
eter. These had evidently been placed upon the original surface 
and the earth thrown over them. The stones did not show any 
indications of fire, therefore they could not have served as a hearth, 
But the most interesting feature of the mound was the occurrence 
of many chips of flint and quartzite throughout the portion that was 
excavated, and the same condition may exist through the entire 
structure. It is difficult to explain this peculiarity, and the only 
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plausible theory is that the earth composing the mound had been 
scraped from the surrounding surface; that implements had been 
made there, the chips from which had remained upon the surface, 
later to become mixed with the earth when the mound was formed. 

The area immediately surrounding the mounds is covered with 
heavy timber, and the surface has probably never been cultivated ; 
consequently it is not possible to say what other evidence of an 
Indian encampment may exist there, 

On the right bank of the river, a little above the two mounds 
just described, is a rather unusual form of stone heap, or, morc 
correctly, double mound. It appears:as two piles of stones, cach 
about ten feet in diameter; but the edges of the two parts touch, 
thus forming a structure in the form of a figure 8. The entire 
mound is composed of quite large stones, some of which weigh 
probably as much three hundred pounds. Many were removed 
and an excavation made; but no evidence of a burial and no objects 
of any sort were discovered, 

This mound ts near the top of the first ndge rising from the 
river bottom. It.is on a prominent point at the northern side of 
a ravine, and from it a magnificent view of the river valley is 
afforded. Itis not possible to say for what purpose or reason the 
rocks were brought together; but there is a tradition in the valley 
that it was erected to commemorate the meeting of two tribes which 
gathered there in council many years ago, The old trail between 
the South and the North probably passed between the river and 
the foot of the ridge upon which the mound is situated, conse- 
quently there may be some foundation for the legend. On the 
other hand the stones may have served merely to mark a trail over 
the mountains, 

Some broken arrowpoints were found in the bottomland near 
the river. 

Back creek, the largest tributary of Jackson river, joins that 
stream a few miles below the mounds. The country through 
which the creek flows is very rough and broken: at its mouth the 
cliffs rise several hundted feet above the water. 

An Indian settlement is said to have been situated on or near 
the creck, some miles above its mouth, and many objects are re- 
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ported to have been found there, including a long copper needle. 
Copper objects have already been recorded as coming from that 
same general area." 

Evidently one of the most important sites in the valley ts 
situated about a mile anda half below the mouth of Back creek, on 
the right bank of Jackson river. At that point the cliff rises ab- 
ruptly from the water to a height of about one hundred feet. The 
top is rather level, and at some time was occupied by an extensive 
village. Until a few months ago a very large stone mound stood 
upon the site, but it was removed to make room for buildings that 
have since been erected. 

A large number of unusually 
interesting specimens have been 
found from time to time in the 
vicinity of the stone mound, but 
from all accounts nothing was | 
discovered in the mound when | 
it was removed. | 

A collection of implements 
and other objects, all found on 
that site, was made by the late 
owner of the property, but it 
has since become scattered and 
only a few pieces can now be 
traced: these are figured in the 
Breen 5507 ; 4 , Fia. 117.— Unfinished steatite pipe. 

Among the specimens is the (One-tulf size.) 
unfinished pipe of grayish Steatite 
represented in figure 117. It is of a type not unusual in that gen- 
—— According to Professor Fontaine, of the University of Virginia, native copper occurs 
in m felsitic rock along foot-bills of the Blue Ridge: this would have been the Indians’ 
source of wapply. Thomas (Mound Exploration, in Tiwe//ts dan. Kop. Aur. Hihnelagy, 
p. 426) figures a copper bracelet and copper gorget from a mound in Kanewha county, 
West Virginia, and on p. 412 refers to ‘copper bearks made of thick wire bent in « cir- 
cular form ’* from = burial in @ mound on Lina creek in the same county. Fowke 
(Archeologic Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, Ai. 23, Sure Am, Eth- 
nolagy, 1894) figures a copper crescent froma mound in Page county, Virginia. 

The specimens referred to are now owned by Mr Boyd McDennald, to whom the 
writer is indebted for valued assistance. 
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éral region. In the drawing it will be seen that the perforation was 
not completed: it was drilled from both ends, evidently witha solid 
drill, but the two holes did not meet. This may account for the 
fact that it was never finished. 

In figure 118 is shown a very good ¢xample of a type of pestle 
which may have been carried from cither the 
North or the South. ‘The material is brown- 
ish argillite. Its length is 1234 inches. 

But the most interesting specimen is 
that represented in figure 119. It is made 
of a dark greenish diorite, and the work- 
manship is exceptionally fine. It ts what 
might be termed a double celt, as it has 
two cutting edges. The surface is well 
polished, and, with the exception of two 
small chips, one from either end, the speci- 
men is perfect. The dimensions are: length 
12} in., width 11} in., thickness If, in. 

Another example, similar in form, of 
equally good workmanship, and only two 
inches shorter, has already been figured,' 
It was found near the Susquehanna river, 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

: ad It is an interesting coincidence that ex- 
Fra, 118. — Pestle. ‘(Gar amples of the two unusual types—the 
quarter siee. ) “bird-stone '' (fig. 116) and the diorite im- 
plement (fig. 119)— should also occur close together in Pennsy!- 
vania, within the territory at one time claimed and occupied by the 
Conestoga, or Susquehanna, and allied tribes. Arrowheads from 
the two regions are also quite similar in fonn. 

A large stone mound, thirty feet in diameter and cight feet in 
height, similar to the one which formerly stood on the Jackson 
river site, is said to exist near Milton, Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna.® 

‘Christopher Wren, The Stone Age, Prec. and Call, Wyoming Aist, ana Geol. Sac., 
vol. Vill, pl. 1, Wilkes-Barré, 1902. 


Thomas ( Gafalogee of Predistoric Words, 1591, p. 102) also refers to o mound near 
Nanticoke, Luzerne county, Penn,, quoted from the Smithionium Avport, 1881, p. 686. 
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The preat similarity of objects of uncommon forms and the oc- 
currence of stone mounds in both valleys may be only a coinci- 
dence, but more probably they should be regarded as having been 
made by the same people.’ 

Only one small fragment of pottery was discovered during the 
examination of the sites in Jackson valley. This sherd, showing the 
impressions of cords, was found upon the sur- 
face in the bottomland, north of Cowarden 
run and only a short distance from the river 
bark. 

As previously mentioned, the Warm 
Springs are about four miles east of the river, 
in a valley at the foot of a pass leading across 
the mountain to the Cowpasture or Walla- 
whutoola. The old trail, probably traversed 
during generations by the Indians, may still 
be traced over the mountain and down the 
eastern slope. 

The first road over the mountains, lead- 
ing from the east, was laid out in 1772 and 
extended from Jennings Gap—north of 
Staunton —to Warm Springs. 

In the immediate vicinity of the springs 
many arrowpoints are and have been found, 
and two years ago, when an excavation was | : 
made less than one hundred feet from the a eer 
largest spring, a number of specimens were 
discovered, .A few years ago a cellar was dug on slightly msmg 
ground just beyond this site, and several human skeletons were 
unearthed. Nothing appears to have been found in contact with 
the burials, but they are unquestionably the remains of Indians. 

Just south of the springs, within the grounds surrounding the 
new Bath County court-house, were found a number of small chipped 
implements, ten typical examples of which are shown in plate xxx1, 





iMr]. 8. B. Hewiit, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has suggested that prob- 
ably the * French Indians" alluded to in £735 (ece p. $33) were the Conestoga ; if so, it 
is another link between the occupancy of the two valleys. 
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t. The site was evidently occupied by a small village: it is rather 
high, well supplied with water, and occupies a commanding point. 

There are several caves not far from the springs, the largest 
being acréss the mountain, toward the east, on the old trail; but 
none appears to have been occupied. No trace of wood ashes could 

And 50 it appears evident that before the coming of the Euro- 
pean colonists the valley of Jackson river had been much frequented 
by the Indians. At an early day it may have been the permanent 
home of some tribe; but there are no records of native settlements 
in the valley at the time of its discovery, nor is it probable there 
were any after it became the highway between the North and the 
South. Consequently many of the broken arrowpoints and other 
objects, likewise the traces of small encampments which occur 
along the banks of the river, should be considered as having. been 
left by migratory bands, or war-parties, while moving from place to 
place. 

It. Berween tre MouxtTains ano TipewatTer 

The valley of the James, between the mountains and the falls at 
Richmond, was near the middle of the territory of the Monacan con- 
federacy, and it was of this region that Yardly wrote, in November 
1610, when he alluded to an expedition “up unto a famous fall or, 
cataract of walters, where leaving his pinnasses & Boats safe rid- 
ing, so purposely to loade up go into the Land called the Monscane.""' 

As a detailed account of investigations in that region was pub- 
lished some years ago," the present notes are merely intended to 
supplement the work already done. 

Midway between Chula and Amelia, in Amelia county, Virginia, 
about a mile east of the railroad, is a large deposit of steatite whence 
the Indians obtained material for the manufacture of utensils.’ 
Over an area of several acres surrounding the outcropping, the sur- 

1 Virginia from Early Records,"" American Aathropolerist, 1907, vol. 9, no- 1, 
P a7: 


Gerard Fowke, Archeologic Investigations in James and Potomac Valleys, op, ct. 
'Mr F. H. Cushing spent some time at the site in 1576, but no detalled account was 


ever published (Fowke, p.1o}. For references to the steatite quarries of Virginia, sre 
W. H. Holmes, Stone Implements of the Potomac-Chesapeake Tidewater Province, 
Pifirenia ep, Gur, Am. Ethnalogy, p. 115 et seq. 
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face is strewn with pieces of the stone which had been carried there. 
Many are fragments of unfinished vessels, evidently broken dunng 
the process of making. Others are only rough blocks that had 
been removed from the quarry. 

One large bowlder, about six feet in height, remains near the 
edge of the old quarry and shows distinctly where many pieces had 
been removed by the Indians. A photograph of it is reproduced 
in plate xxx1, 2. A large piece had been removed from near the 
center of the side shown in the picture, and the spot, as well as 
several others, is clearly represented. 

It is said that when the site was first discovered, many stone 
implements were scattered over the surface ; but few are now found. 
One example, made of a dark quartzite, is shown 
in figure 120, 

A short distance beyond the steatite quarry, 
across a small creek which flows into the Appo- 
mattox river, is an area about one hundred feet 
square that is covered with broken quartz. The 
greater part of the material was probably arti- 
ficially fractured, and many of the more finished 
specimens are said to have been collected and 
carried away at different times. A photograph 
of the site is reproduced in plate xxxu, 2, and at 
the bottom of figure 1 of the same plate are four 
rejects" found on the surface between the two = 
trees. At the top of the same figure are cight Fics 120.—Imple- 
finished arrowpoints that were found in the sur- est from Whe steatite 
rounding fields and which were probably made oa) (Ome-Rals 
at that place. 

There are several interesting sites not far from Charlottesville, 
Albemarle county. 

Tradition places an extensive village on the right bank of the 
Rivanna, just north of Charlottesville, near an old ford. But as the 
bottomlands have often been overflowed, and also cultivated for 
many years, it is now quite difficult to find material of any sort. 
Some chips of flint and quartz, and a few fragments of pottery, were 
found on a slight rise. Many perfect implements are said to have 
been recovered from the site in former years. 
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/\ space of several acres in the lowland is even now known as 
the “ Indian Grave," and one old negro relates that she remembers 
when a child, living on the old plantation, secing several bands of 
Indians, at different times, camping on the site. Indeed it is highly 
probable that at one time a large town belonging to the Monacan 
confederacy was situated there. From that point down the Rivanna 
to its confluence with the James is.a distance of about thirty miles, 
and there, in 1608, was Rasauweak—one of the principal Mona- 
can towns. 

Wanneoton, D.C, 


ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES 
ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


By JOSEPH D. McGUIRE 


Moosehead lake is the largest of the many great lakes in Maine. 
Lying between the counties of Somerset and Piscataquis, it has.a 
shore-line of several hundred miles, and innumerable islands vary- 
ing in size from afew square rods to hundreds of acres. There are 
two outlets to the lake, known respectively as the eastern and the 
western, The flow of water at each outlet is regulated by adam 
provided with a sluice and numerous gates that may be raised or 
lowered at will, The water below the outlets forms the source of 
Kennebec river. The eastern outlet of Moosehead is much the 
larger, and through it the winter's cut of logs from the wooded 
shores is sluiced as soon as the ice disappears in the spring, and 
is floated down the Kennebec to the sawmills and pulpmills two 
hundred miles below, The timber thus handled during the last 
season exceeded eighty million feet, board measure, 

The territory under discussion has been from time immemorial 
the home apparently of Abnaki tribes. Thename Abnaki was used 
by the English and French of the colonial period to designate a 
confederacy centering in the present state of Maine, and was used 
by the Algonquian tribes to include all those of their own stock 
resident on the Atlantic seaboard, more particularly the Abnaki in 
the north and the Delawares in the south. 

It has been supposed by some that the Abnaki were originally 
residents of Canada; but this is an error, as indicated by the name 
itself, which signifies “country of the east,’ or, as a tribal appella- 
tion, “easterners.”” According to Maurault' the Abnaki called 
Moosehead lake Mowsimihes, or, according to the English, “ Moose 
lake.” The ending -es in all Algonquian dialects signifies * small,’ 
‘ little,’ and would therefore indicate that the definition of .Mowsimbes 
is ' little lake of the moose,’ possibly referring to Indian pond, lower 
"Histoire des Abemabis, 1866, 
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down the Kennebec. In the Jesuit Relation of 1647, Lalemant 
says, speaking of the Abnaki: “At the beginning of the year, 
when these good people were preparing themselves for their creat 
hunt. . . So there they were in the field; they ascend eight or ten 
days’ journey along the river of Kinibeki. They enter a great lake, 
where they appoint their rendezvous after their hunt. Having sep- 
arated into several bands, they declared war on the deer, the elk, 
the beaver, and other wild beast.” Though this reference may be 
to Moosehead lake, the name does not occur in the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, nor does it appear on Champlain's map of 1632 or indeed on 
maps as late as 1750, 

Ata later period the term Abnaki was employed, in a still more 
restricted sense, to designate the natives along the Kennebec. The 
word Kennebec signifies "at the long water,"* and might apply with 
equal force to the lake, to the Kennebec or the Penobscot, or in 
fact to any of several lakes in this immediate region, 

The upper part of the Kennebec has a very rapid current; in 
fact it may be described as torrential, for it would be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to navigate it with an Indian birchbark canoe. 
Its waters are so clear that one may readily distinguish bowlders 
from broken stones lying on its bed: the contrast between the lizht 
yellow, often approaching white, of the rhyolite, and the somber 
hue of the much more numerous primary rocks js remarkable; yet 
neither m the bed of the stream nor in or on its banks were imple- 
ments of any description found, though they were abundant along 
the shores of the lake. 

A short portage from the upper end of the lake brings one to 
the Penobscot river, the difference in elevation between the lake and 
the river being slight. The Penobscot tribe formed a part of the 
Abnaki confederacy. Its name, according to Vetromile, is derived 
from Fitnnawaniskek, meaning ‘it forks on the white rocks’: or from 
Fenauésmet, ‘it flows over rocks.’ This tribe was probably the 
most populous of the Abnaki confederacy, and was closely related 
in language and customs to the Norridgewock who lived on the 
Kennebec. A band of the Penobscot formerly lived on Moosehead 
lake, for which reason they were known as Moosehead Lake Indians. 
we: femit Kelations and Alfted Documents, vol. XXX1, pp. 194-05. 
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Another short portage from upper Penobscot river brings one 
into the Allegash, down which a canoe may be floated into the St 
John, where, according to Maurault and the earlier maps, there 
lived a tribe known to the French as “ Etchemins," another Abnaki 
group. On Owen's map of 1750 there is no indication of Moose- 
head lake, though the Etchemin are located beyond the headwaters 
of the two great rivers of Maine, On this map the name is spelled 
“ Flechemins,” as if to signify that these people were arrow-makers 
par excellence ; the spelling however is evidently a misprint. Lmple- 
ments made from the rhyolite of Mt Kineo at Moosehead lake are 
said to be found as far north as St John, New Brunswick. Near 
the mouth of the Penobscot and on the shore at Castine, as well as in 
the shell-heaps near by, implements of dark green rhyolite are 
found, and also bowlders of drift material of apparently the same 
mineral, weighing in some cases as much as a ton or more. 

Mr C. C. Willoughby, of the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has located and described’ four aboriginal workshops ex- 
isting in the talus of Mt Kineo, where implements have been made. 
He refers also to the finding of implements of the same materia! on 
all the camp-sites and in all the shell-heaps examined by him in the 
state, as well as in the graves which he examined in Hancock 
county, Mr Willoughby found no evidences of quarrying in the 
mass of the mountain, all indications pomting to the talus at Mt 
Kineo as the great source of the material for implement-making. 
Although erratic bowlders are abundant about the shores of the 
lake, in Mr Willoughby's belief they furnished only a limited 
supply of the raw material. 

Mt Kineo rises 1700 feet above tide, and 1000 feet above the 
lake. The whole mass appears to be composed of a felsitic rhyo- 
lite, erratic bowlders of which are widely distributed throughout 
Maine, New Brunswick, and even beyond. The name Kineo sig- 
nifies ‘great eagle’ in the Abnaki language, probably from some 
fancied resemblance of the mountain itself, or of some part of it, to 
the bald eagle. On the southern side the mountain is about a mile 
in length, and has a talus from two hundred to three hundred feet 
in width, the slope of which is composed of small fragments inter- 
 B American Natwrasive, Mar., 1901, pp. 213-216, with three plares, 
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mixed with larger masses of the rock that have fallen from above. 
On the precipitous southern side of the mountain are seen numerous 
bald patches of the rhyolite in places where the cliff is too precipitous 
to swpport vegetation or where the frost has loosened the stone. 
The distance from the outlet to Mt Kineo is nine miles in an air line, 

A visit extending over two months during last spring and sum- 
mer, at the eastern outlet, offered unusual opportunities for archeo- 
logical investigation of local conditions, owing to an exceptional 
period of drought. 

During the latter part of May and in early June the water of the 
lake was at an unusually high stage, no beach being anywhere vis- 
ible. in August and September, however, owing to the lack of rain- 
fall, the depth of water was lowered as much as an inch a day. 
Due to the very gradual shelving of the bed of the lake, a rocky 
beach developed and finally attained an average width of a hundred 
fect or more, On the beach and in the immediately adjacent water 
numerous aboriginal stone implements in various stages of develop- 
ment were found. Of four hundred specimens picked up, all but 
four are of rhyolite; associated with these were numerous frac- 
tured pieces, as well as bowlders, many of which latter had 
been purposely broken in order to test their suitability for pro- 
ducing spalls for subsequent flaking into implements. The rhyolite 
bowlders are generally of small size when compared with the bowlders 
of primary rocks, which occur in infinitely greater numbers, the 
former weighing tens and the latter hundreds of pounds. 

The color of the rhyolite in the bed-rock is dark green, but 
along the shores of the lake and in the Kennebec river it has weath- 
ered until it is almost white, In a number of cases implements 
taken from the water were light yellow on their upper surface, 
whereas the under-side was light gray or green, as though they 
had lain unmoved for centuries, The numbers of rhyolite bowlders 
lying along the beach would indicate that erratic blocks have been 
more extensively employed for implement-making than has been 
supposed. 

The specimen-yielding area is limited to a few hundred yards 
along the lake shore, beginning a hundred yards from the dam on 
both sides of the outlet; and to less than filty yards of beach at 
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Squaw point, a mile from the outlet. The uniformity in material 
and workmanship being similar, the collection is treated as homo- 
geneous. 

On the beach southeast of the Outlet Hotel, and two hundred 
yards from the point where most of the implements were found on 
that side of the lake, and away from other pieces of the rhyolite, a 
cache of twenty-nine pieces was unearthed, the specimens ranging 
in color from almost white to a dark gray. The lighter color being 
uppermost, it appears likely that the weathering is due to light 
rather than to chemical action of the water. 

Practically all these specimens exhibit more or less artificial 
work, The largest one in the cache is of the type shown in figure 
1 of the accompanying plate, measuring about seven inches in ex- 
treme length. The cache was situated within a natural circle of 
bowlders, and could have been found readily by the owner who 
had piled the implements so neatly one upon another. 

A single spearpoint in two pieces was found upon a rock at 
Squaw brook, with the refuse chips from its manufacture lying on 
the ground below. 

Figures 1, 3, and 6, of plate xxxim, and figure 11 of plate xxxzv, 
represent specimens belonging to the well-known lanceolate type, 
probably better known to some as the “cache type. Of these, one 
hundred and five were found, ranging in length from 7% in. to 114 
in,, and in width from 444 in, to 176 in., with a thickness of from 
14% in. to 4% in. Twenty of these specimens, all entire, were found 
within a space of fifty yards on the eastern side of Squaw point, 
near a huge bowlder, through which runs a vein of quartz, that to 
an Indian might well suggest an idol to which offerings should be 
made, A single broken spearpoint was found here, and it is said 
that an ax and » gouge, as well as arrowheads, were also picked 
up years ago, 

Certain of the characteristics of the type illustrated connect 
them apparently with the so-called “turtlebacks,” although figure 
tt isa perfect specimen of the type commonly known as “ cache 
implements,” and which in the Middle States are often found in 
numbers together. A similar implement on the Pacific coast is 
found hafted. 


Ak ATH. © &., to—ze 
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Of the objects found at Squaw point, that represented by figure 
Gis most typical. The objects from this particular locality were, 
asa rule, somewhat water-worn. 

Figure-g illustrates. one of ten hammer-stones,; which range in 
shape from. spheroidal to discoidal. The illustration shows one of 
the latter type. The texture of the matcrial renders these imple- 
ments admirably suited to the battering of other stones. They 
vary in their greater diameter from 514 in. to 134 in. 

Figure 4 represents the “‘ turtleback “ type, of which sixty-cight 
specimens were collected, ranging in greater diameter from 4 14 in. to 
2% in., and having an average thickness of 114 in. Some of the 
specimens are flat at base, while others are convex on both sides. In 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, Mass., there are four specimens 
of this type, measuring ten inches or more in length, that were found 
in one of the workshops in the talus of the mountain. 

Figure 2 shows a specimen that appears to be swi-generts, hav- 
ing been originally faked, or chipped into form, and subsequently 
hammered for hafting, as the two notches-and the face of the illus- 
tration indicate. The part that may be designated the blade seems 
to have been intended for use as a hammer rather than for any other 
purpose. Its length is 534 in., its width 334 in., and the thickness 154 
in. Two other objects, somewhat similar but without the grooves, 
were found, The specimen shown in figure 12 was found under a 
stone with that represented by figure 2, on a house site above high- 
watermark. Both appeared to have been hidden as if to be again 
used. Under the same stone was also a pile of small spalls, or chips, 
—refuse from implement-making. The object illustrated (fig. 12), 
which appears to be unlike any implement known elsewhere, is made 
from a schistose mineral, and is the only specimen that appears to 
have been entirely shaped by hammering. It fits the hand comfort- 
ably, and may have been employed as an awl for enlarging holes in 
leather. The object is 534 m. long, and 244 in. in maximum 
thickness. 

Figure § illustrates an object of problematical use. it can 
scarcely be called either a turtleback ora core, It is flat at both 
bottom and top, is chipped around the sides, and appears to. have 
been used possibly as an anvil, or a lap-stone, as it was found close to 
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a pile of chips, and has a slight roughening on the upper surlace as 
though stone had been chipped on it; but this is mere surmise. It 
has a maximum diameter of 544 in., and is 134 in. in thickness, 

Figure 7 represents one of a hundred similar specimens, the 
largest averaging 444 in. in length and 3% in. in width; some are 
not more than 34 in. thick, This type may be classed as knives, 
ot flakes with cutting edges, and although most of them have been 
undoubtedly artificially worked, some show no evidence of artificial 
flaking or chipping. 

Figure § exhibits a singular specimen, triangular in cross-section, 
in which a natural form has been helped out by delicate flaking 
along one of its three facets. This object is 444 in. long, and 144 
in. in maximum width; the point is as sharp as a needle. This 
implement reminds one of certain bayonet-pointed objects of slate 
found at Ellsworth, Maine. 

Figures 10, 13-18, and 22 are illustrative of the projectile 
points which range in length from 1 in, to 9% in, They present 
no unusual features, but they exhibit the character of the Kineo 
rhyolite, which appears to lend itself to more varied artificial fracture 
than that of almost any of the great quarries of the continent. 

Figure 19 illustrates one of twelve scrapers found, a single 
specimen of which is of quartz. They vary in length from 1 34 in. 
to 344 in., and in width from less than 1 in, to 1% in. 

Among the stones scattered on the beach, quartz is not uncom- 
mon, but it is usually in broken, angular pieces, and of a texture 
unsuited to artificial fracturing. On house sites there were found 
several small pebbles of white quartz, similar to the polishing 
and gaming pebbles of Indians of to-day. 

The implements herein referred to vary in color from the natural 
dark green of the freshly fractured stone to chocolate color shading 
into light gray, light cream, or yellow. The weathering depending 
apparently on the period of the exposure, in broken objects, where 
both pieces were found, the fracture shows that the weathering had 
penetrated in certain cases to the depth of half an inch. 

A number of specimens preserved exhibit the varying character 
of the rhyolite in its natural cleavage, which ranges from smooth 
flat plates to pieces having convex or concave blades, and others 
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with Straight edges, turning, in certain instances, from straight to 
an angle of thirty degrees, all with sharp blades. Whether the 
remains found were the implements of a sedentary people is a ques- 
tion. The region of the lake must always have been a paradise for 
fisherman and hunter, as lake and brook trout are still to be found 
in abundance, in addition to moose, caribou, deer, bear, bobcats, 
beaver, and otter. 

Figure 121 illustrates a’ natural concretion, totally unlike any- 
thing observed on the beach. The only indication of artificial work 
appears on the upper end of the specimen, where the top appears 
to have been artificially exca- 
vated to the depth of 4, in,, in 
which are cut or scratched a 
number of straight lines. This 
object belongs to a class that has 
been encountered by most arche- 
ologists throughout the country, 
They are still in use among the 
Pueblos, and have been found in 
pueblo ruins of the Southwest, 
in the mounds of the Mississippi 
drainage, and in shell-heaps of 
eastern United States. Such ob- 
jects were sometimes the per- 
sonal fetishes of their owners, and 
served either for protecting them 
from harm or for bringing good 
fortune in the hunt or in war. 
Such fetishes were sometimes 
painted to strengthen some fan- 
cied resemblance to the owner's 





Fre. 12t.— Natural concretion with arti- 
hein! markings in depression at top. tu telary, Or were otherwise 
marked by adding a mouth, an 

eye, or other feature. Schoolcraft describes certain « image stones " 
which "the native tribes who occupy the borders of the great lakes 
are very ingenious in converting to the uses of superstition, such 
masses of loose rock or boulder stones as have been fretted by the 
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action of water into shapes resembling the trunks of human bodies, 
or other organic forms. There appears, at all times, to have been 
a ready disposition to turn such masses of rude natural sculpture, 
so to call them, to.an idolatrous use."" Of these figures Schoolcraft 
illustrates five specimens.' 

Lalemant, referring to Dreuillettes’ conversion of the Abnaki on 
the Kennebec, in the Jesuit Relation of 1647 says that one of the 
evidences that the Father obtained was that the Indians “ should 
throw away their manitou, or demons, or fantastic charms. There 
are few young men among the savages," he says, “who have not 
some stone, or other thing which they keep as a dependence upon 
the Demon, in order to be happy in the hunt, or in play, or in 
war, .. . Those who had some of these charms, or manitous, drew 
them from their pouches; some cast them away, others brought 
them to the Father." 

Wasttixcron, D.C. 

\ The fadian in his Wigmam, p. 290, 1848. 

* feruit Relations and Allied Documents, vol. XxX, pp- 185-95- 


TOTEMISM IN CALIFORNIA! 
By C. HART MERRIAM 


That totemism exists among the Indians of California seems to 
have escaped the notice of ethnologists. This may be due to the 
less conspicuous part it plays in the lives of the people compared 
with its high development in some other regions, notably Alaska 
and British Columbia. Nevertheless totemism not only exists in 
California, but is rather widely prevalent; it is present in many 
tribes — tribes distributed among widely different stocks: and, when 
one comes to understand something of the inner life of the people, 
it is found to be as deeply rooted, and in some cases as important, 
as in other regions. 

[t is not my object to discuss the subject totemism, but to record 
the widespread prevalence among California Indians of certain to- 
temic beliefs and practices which, apparently, have not been pre- 
viously observed, And it is interesting to note that of the several 
degrees and phases of totemism, at least three occur in California, 
namely: (1) The non-hereditary individual totem ; (2) the hered- 
itary Patriarchal totem; and (3) the hereditary matriarchal clan 
fotent. 

Tam aware that some ethnologists would restrict the use of the 
term totemism to the class of cases ordinarily known as clan to- 
fentism ; but clan totemism is so obviously only a higher develop- 
ment of personal fotemism that such restriction would seem hardly 
to serve a useful purpose. 

In California the totem is always an object in nature — usually 
an animal, but sometimes a tree or a rock. 

Among the several tribes of Mewan stock totemism forms a 
fundamental part of the religion, and throughout life is a controlling 
Read before a joint meeting of the Anthropological Section of the American Asso- 
the Folk-Lore Society, in New York City, December 27, 1906; and briefly 
ootieed in the dmrrican Anthropologist, vol. 9, p. 168, Jan-Mar, 1907. 
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factor in the conduct of the people. The form it takes vanes 
greatly. Thus among the Southern Mewuk (Mewwah) it governs 
marriage and the choice of partners in games, and also determines 
the placing and treatment of visitors; while among the Northern 
Mewuk, where its power over the individual is even more marked, 
no such social restrictions exist. 

In the Middle and Southern Mewuk the totem is hereditary and 
passes from father to child; the mother’s totem is not carried down. 
If the father is a Deer, all the children — boys and girls alike —are 
Deer. 

In the Northern Mewuk on the other hand the totem is indivi- 
dual, not hereditary, The father may be a Bear, the son a Gray 
Tree-squirrel, the grandson a Lizard, the aunt a Yellowjacket 
Wasp. In reply to inquiries as to how one finds out what his totem 
is, | was told that a young person, on reaching the age of puberty, 
goes off alone in the forest and wanders for days without food — 
save such green stuff and roots as he may gatherand eat raw. He 
wanders kang'-e-/ak (like a lost man) for a period which may last 
for two weeks, After a time, when asleep, he sees the animal he 
came from ; it or its spirit comes to him and brings him food. After 
this he goes home but says nothing about what has happened. If 
on the first or second night it again appears and brings him food, 
he lives, and throughout life it befriends him ; but if it does not come 
to him and he eats cooked food, he dies. 

In this tribe —the Northern Mewuk—the totem may be an 
animal, a tree, ora rock. The commonest animal totems are the 
Bear, Deer, Raccoon, Gray Tree-squirrel, Golden Eagle, Lizard,’ 
and Yellowjacket Wasp. Certain animals are never totems. Con- 
spicuous among these are the Coyote and Fox. The only tree 
totem is the Black Oak. 

My list of Northern Mewuk totems is only fragmentary and does 
not include the Great Hormed Owl; but a member of the tribe once 
told me a story which at least implies that this owl is one of them, 
He said: “‘One winter a few years ago a sick man near Oleta was 
on his way home when he fell and could not get up. He lay there 
VT be Northern Mewuk have two Lizard totems: Pr-li’dét-te the Little Lizard, and 
Suk!td-de the Bleck Lisard. 
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on the ground all night, It was a cold winter night and he would 
have frozen to death, but Zoe-koo'-/e¢ the big Owl saw him and came 
and lay down on his breast and spread his wings over him and 
stayed there all night, keeping the man's zws’ é (heart) warm and 
saving his life.” 

Among the Middle and Southern Mewuk the totem may be 
either an animal or a tree, but never a rock—in which latter 
respect they differ from the Northern Mewuk, many of whom came 
from rocks, If a tree, it must be either the Black Oak or the Sugar 
Pine, as these are the only trees from which people ever came. 
The most usual totems are: the Grizzly Bear (but no other bear), 
Coyote, Deer, Gray Tree-squirre!, Bat, a considerable number of 
birds, the small lizard called Pe'-chik-tah, the Frog, the water 
Salamander, the Salmon, and the Yellowjacket Wasp. These 
people say they never came from the Elk, Black Bear, Mountain 
Lion, Bobcat, Raccoon, Big Wolf, Fox, Badger, Otter, Shunk, 
Marten, Ringtail Civet (Bassa iscus), Porcupine, Groundhog, Ground 
Squirrel, Chipmunk, Rabbits, Rats, Mice, Gopher, Mole, certain 
birds, Snakes, the larger Lizards, the Toad, Fish (except the 
Salmon), or insects (except the Yellowjacket Wasp). 

Among the Middle and Southern Mewuk the people group 
themselves in two great classes or " sides'’—the Land Side and 
the Water Side — designated respectively by the names of charac- 
teristic land and water animals. Thus among the Middle Mewuk, 
Oo -yah the Deer stands for the people of the Land Side ; Le -tahk the 
Frog for those of the Water Side, Similarly, among the Southern 
Mewuk, 77’-¢s-mve the California Bluejay stands for the Land Side, 
and ()-sa'-fe the Coyote for the Water Side." Even to-day, in some 
parts of Southern Mewuk territory, the first question a strange In- 
dian (speaking the same language) is asked, is, Man-nan'-ne 77'-¢3- 
moo, O-si'-le? (Who are you, Bluejay or Coyote?). His reply 
determines the place assigned him and his subsequent relations 
and treatment, In love affairs and marriage, and also in pames, 

That the Coyote, « land animal, should hare been chosen to represent the Water 
Side seems strange at first, but is understood when the oome of mythology of the tribe 
is known, for in the beginoing Coyote-man came out of, or from beyond, the sen. “This 


aquatic assignment of Coyote does not affect his near relatives the Dog and For, both 
of whom are classed on the Land Side, 
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the partners must belong to opposite sides. The Northern Me- 
wuk do not have this custom, but use the direct terms, Axl’-«1- 
mud" -de, water side, and Wai’ -Je-mud'-de, land side. The Middle 
and Southern Mewuk who came from trees (Black Oak and Sugar 
Pine) were classed naturally on the Land Side. 

The three tribes of Mewan stock living north of San Francisco 
bay are ardent totemists, but the full details of their beliefs are not 
known, The O-/a'-yo-me of Coyote valley on Putah creek say that 
they came from the Bear, Deer, Coyote, Gray Tree-squirrel, Ground 
Squirrel, Owls and a few other birds, but not from the Raccoon, 
Fox, Duck Hawk, Crow, Bluejay, Meadowlark, or Woodpecker. 
Their totem is hereditary on the father’s side, and appears to be 
called O' -£e-ap"-po. 

The Afovo'-koo-e"-ko of the coast region immediately north of San 
Francisco bay, and the Olamentke of Bodega bay, say that every 
person was once a bird, and that they came from Owls, Eagles, 
Hawks, Quails, Ducks (the Mallard in particular), Bluejays, Wood- 
peckers, and some other kinds. But no Hootooeko or Olamenthke 
ever came from any mammal. This is a highly important feature 
in which the two coast tribes agree among themselves and differ 
from the related O/a'yome of Coyote valley, 

The tribes of Midoo stock also came from animals. The /Vo-t- 
‘oi-yo, or Northeastern Midoo, state that they came from vanous 
birds and mammals; and the /a'-iwe-nan, or Southwestern Midoo, 
have the same belief. These people, the Pa’-we-nan, appear to call 
their totems Aasr’-dit-tak. They are the Deer, Antelope, Wolf, 
Coyote, Fox, Mountain Lion, Raccoon, Skunk, Beaver, Rabbits 
(three kinds — Jackrabbits, Cottontails, and Brush Rabbits), Ground 
Squirrel, Gopher, White-footed Mouse, Bald Eagle, the large bur- 
zard hawks of the genus Bwiee, the Duck Hawk, Condor, Turkey 
Buzzard, Great Horned Ow!, Raven, Crow, Valley Quail, California 
Bluejay, Meadowlark, Flicker, Blackbird, Pelican, Cormorant, White 
Goose, Swan, Great Blue Heron, Kildee, Lizard, and Salmon, The 
Pa'-qwe-nan did not come from Elk, Bears, Wild Cat, Badger, Otter 
(there is doubt about the Otter), Gray Tree-squirrel, Wood Kat, 
Ducks, Divers (Grebes), Gulls, Mudhen, Sandhill Crane, Gray 
Goose, Canada Goose, Barn Owl, Ground or Burrowing Owl, 
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Pigeon, Dove, Roadrunner, Kingfisher, Magpie, California Wood- 
pecker, Robin, Swallow, Hummingbird, Turtle, Frog, Snakes, 
sturgeon, or Sucker; neither did any of them come from insects 
or trees, 

It is interesting to note that with the /a'-cve-nan, as with the 
Southern Mewuk already mentioned, the totem is hereditary and 
descends from father to children of both sexes. 

Passing south to the Yokut stock of the Southern Sierra foot-hills, 
tatemism is present in some and probably all of the tribes, In the 
Aosh-she'-e tribe of Table mountain, on the south side of the San 
Joaquin river, it is more highly developed than noted elsewhere. 
An old woman of this tribe told me that bi’ -yt/ the Falcon was her 
family or clan totem —the totem of her mother and her mother’s 
mother and 50 on back, 
for in this tribe mother 
night prevails and the 
line of descent carries 
the mother’s totem in- 
stead of the father's, 
This woman showed me 
two baskets, made by 
her mother and prand- 
mother, on which the 
clan totem, ¥Fi'-yr/, is 
represented by a symbol 
consisting of two parallel oblique bars, which stand for the two 
dark bars on the side of the Falcon's head (fig. 122}. In the oldest 
basket, a small low bow!, slightly choke-mouthed, this symbol is the 
dominant design and is repeated in two circles around the circum- 
ference. The basket was by far the most precious one remaining 
in the tribe, and when brought from its hiding place was full of large 
stone beads and long cylinders of the old-time shell wampum, The 
owner told me that in making ready for dances and other ceremo- 
nials the women of her clan used to paint the ¥?-yi/ bars on their 
cheeks. 


WasHinotron, D.C, 





Fic, 122. — Keah-tho’-o husket with iyi? 
(Falcon ) design. 


BONTOC IGOROT GAMES 
By S$. C. SIMMS 


The games and pastimes of Bontoc Iporot children are very few. 
The. most peculiar and the least like any other ever seen among 
primitive peoples by the writer, is a more or less acrobatic game 
which is played usually by groups of three little girls about twelve 
years of age, orolder. Frequently when playing they are naked ; at 
other times they wear only a very short woven cotton skirt, open 
at one side from waist to hem, and fastened about the waist by 
means of a belt or the ends of the skirt tucked in over each other. 

Just after the rainy season, when the crop of pigweed has at- 
tained a harvestable growth, little girls are sent to gather this weed 
for food for the highly esteemed pig. It is after each girl has gath- 
ered a large tray of the weed, seemingly too large and heavy for 
their slender figures to support, and while returning to their homes, 
that their desire to play this game seems keener than at any other 
time— why, I was unable to learn. It may be said in connection 
with this game that the pueblo of Bontoc, unlike any other Igorot 
village of Lepanto-Bontoc province, has grassy streets shaded by 
large trees. 

Placing their burdens of pigweed upon a grassy plot, three of 
the girls arrange themselves in a triangular grouping, back to back 
and about a foot or so apart. At an uttered signal from one of the 
players, each bends forward and rests her head and hands upon the 
ground, and with a simultaneous springy shove of their fect at the 
beginning, and often an indiscriminate scramble of legs and feet, the 
attempt is made to assume a vertical position of the body supported 
by the head and hands upon the ground, with legs inclining forward 
to the center and fect touching and assisting In supporting and bal- 
ancing each other (see fig. 123). When they have steadied them- 
selves in this position after many unsuccessful attempts, amid 
much hearty laughter among their companions and themselves, one 
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of the three begins to sing a very pretty song, in which the other 
two join. 

During the singing, and at a particular word or sound of a note, 
the right lez of each girl is withdrawn from the central grouping 
and held in a widely separated, almost horizental, position, while 
the singing continues until another signal is given, when each 








Fic. 123. — Game of Bontoc Igorot girls. 


right foot is replaced in a concerted move to its former position in 
the center. The left leg is next withdrawn, and the same position 
assumed as when the right foot was withdrawn: 

There appeared to be several verses to the song, or repetitions 
of a verse, for the right and left feet were alternately withdrawn 
several times during the singing. 

When skirts are worn, efforts are made by the pirls to hold 
them tightly between the legs. Should they become freed or dis- 
arranged, the game is not stopped, but goes merrily and innocently 
on, until the participants are compelled to desist through fatigue or 
the remembrance of unfinished tasks. 
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At Sagada, in Lepanto-Bontoc province, Luzon island, I wit- 
nesséd a game consisting of a combat with missiles of mud and 
earth, played by about thirty young men and boys from Sagada 
and a like number from the nearby town of Balugan. 

The game was performed on a flat harvested rice field, soft with 
mud and surrounded by high hills forming a natural amphitheater, 
from which followers of the contending sides cheered or jeered as 
their champions advanced against their adversaries or were repelled 
by them. Great clods of carth as well as balls of soft clay were 
dexterously thrown and with astonishing accuracy, 

Many of the contestants, mostly the men, did not condescend 
to use any means of protection, each trusting solely to his ability to 
dodge the missiles. Those who did endeavor to protect themselves 
were principally the younger boys, who used shields about thirty 
inches long and fifteen inches wide, roughly made for the occasion 
of vertical stalks of rwve grass with horizontal bindings of rattan. 
Considerable skill was displayed in their use, 

Frequently when a side was being routed a number of women 
spectators would urge their male companions to join the losing 
forces, The additional recruits would be noisily welcomed and 
jeered by the adherents of the contending sides. 

After each side had been routed a number of times, the fight 
came to an end by the Sagada men chasing the Balugan men to their 
town amid a shower of missiles and a chorus of derisive yells. 

Another combative game observed at Sagada was a kicking fight, 
played between individuals of two contending sides composed of 
about seventeen years of age. 

In kicking, the body is bent sideways at the waist, so that at 
times the head is lower than the waist, and the blow of the foot is 
dealt with considerable agility and force by a sudden upward and 
slightly backward kick, which frequently finds the body of the 
adversary. This mode of kicking is adapted in order that the strik- 
ing may be done with the flat hard sole of the foot, rather than with 
the unprotected and almost universally spreading toes. 

Alter a brief spell of playing, the kicking became seemingly 
indiscriminate, for at times two boys of one side made a combined 
attack on one of the opposing side, who in turn would be reenforced, 
and soon the game developed into a confusion of kicking legs. 
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A. number of young boys at Sagada were seen spinning tops 
made ol hard wood with flat heads, about 5 cm. in diameter, and an 
irregular semi-globular body with sharpened spinning end. Short 
thin spinning strings of twisted fiber were used, and the tops were 
spun with a quick underhand draw near the ground, 

While the tops were spinning, usually two ata time, each of the 
two players placed his open hand palmward to his own top and 
gave it a slight touch for the purpose of causing the tops to collide, 
in order to knock the opponent's top over. 

A unique game was observed near Danu, while the writer was 
journeying from Balbalassan to Bontoc, several of the cargadores 
from Banged being the competitors. 

A narrow platform-like structure, consisting of six upright 
sticks, was constructed. The upper end of each was forked, while 
the lower end was sharpened and driven in the ground. Of the 
six supports, two were at each end and one on each side about mid- 
way between the end supports. A number of sticks cut from 
branches of trees, of sufficient strength for a man to sit upon, were 
laid longitudinally on the crotches of the supports, A challenge 
was issued, and accepted. One of the players (there were but two 
at a time) seated himself sidewise on the platform, with his left leg 
slightly bent and the foot placed firmly on the ground. The right 
leg was drawn up and the foot placed against the crotch of one of 
the end supports. The left hand passed under the upper part of 
the right leg and pulled the fleshy part of the thigh toward the left 
leg, thereby reducing the striking surface and at the same time 
making it more firm. The position thus assumed gave the striking 
contestant an unobstructed space upon the seated man's leg to 
inflict the blows with his open hand. 

The striker advanced with his striking hand outstretched, as if to 
measure the distance suitable for delivering the most effective blow. 
After one or more practised swings of the arm, as though to obtain 
momentum or force, he suddenly whirled and brought the palm 
of his hand upon the unflinching target with a resounding smack. 
As soon as the blow had been delivered, examinations were made by 
friends of each of the players to determine the result. ‘The char- 
acter of the visible evidence, if any, of the hand upon the leg, and 
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the manner with which the blow was received, governed the decision 
of the judges as to the superiority of the striker or the stricken, 
Several pairs of men participated in this novel game. 

Simple games, such as blowing out a lighted candle, when blind- 
folded, were also played by several of the cargaderes while camping 
on the trail. 

In another, a stalk of runo grass between four and five feet long 
was stuck upright in the ground. The upper end was slightly slit, 
and into it was placed a pebble about the size of a small hickory- 
nut, The object was to fillip the pebble from the stalk, A certain 
number of trials foreach player, as well as a common starting point, 
was agreed upon. With one hand held tightly over the eyes, the 
other outstretched with the index or second finger in readiness to 
fillip the pebble, each individual advanced continuously in the di- 
rection of the stalk. Of ten or twelve players, only one succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat, which in a measure illustrates the fairness 
of the participants in not peeping. 

Another game of a juvenile character was played among the 
cargaderes while camping. About twenty sticks, seven or eight 
inches in length, were laid upon the ground in a row side by side 
and several inches apart. The player assumed a low squatting 
position at the extreme right end of the row of sticks, and picking up 
the end stick placed it at the extreme left end of the row, going from 
one end to the other by hopping sidewise with both feet, and not 
pausing while placing the sticks at the left end. He then hopped 
back to the right end of the row, picked up the end stick, and hopped 
again to the left end, where, as before, he deposited the stick. 

The act of picking up the stick, hopping away with it, placing 
it upon the ground, and returning to the night end was repeated 
until each stick had been removed from its original position and 
placed at the extreme left end of the row, or until the player suc- 
cumbed from fatigue. That a considerable amount of strength in the 
legs was required to play this game through was clearly shown by 
the failure of several muscularly built men to complete it. 

Fito Museum or NaToRAL Hisrory, 


THE ACCOUNT OF LAMHATTY 
By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


in old manuscript of unusual interest, relating to the Creek 
Indians in 1706 and #707, is preserved by the Virginia Historical 
Society at Richmond. It forms No. 13, vol, tv, of the Ludwell 
Papers, and is now printed for the first time. 

The manuscript is an account of an Indian from the town of 
Towasa who was taken captive by a band of “ Tusckaroras” and 
carried northward through many Creek towns; later he was sold 
to the Souanoukas [Shawnees], whose village was across the moun- 
tains toward the east. Still later he accompanied a party of Shaw- 
net ona hunting: trip northward along the foot of the mountains. 
They evidently entered the valleys of the Blue Ridge and the Alle- 
ghanies in Virginia, beyond the headwaters of the streams flowing 
into the Atlantic. Soon he escaped from the Shawnee and made 
his way down the Mattapony to the English settlements. 

The account was either written or dictated by Robert Beverley, 
the historian, two years after the first edition of his History of Vi- 
gia was published, It is written on a single shect of paper, and 
on the reverse isa map of the country through which Lambatty 
passed, his route being shown by a dotted line. The map is repro- 
duced in facsimile, though slightly reduced, in plate xxxv. 

The manuscript reads as follows : 





“OM? Robert Beverleys Acco! of Lamhatty 

“Tamhatty an Indian of Towassa of 26 years of age comeing naked & 
unarmed into the upper inhabitants‘on the north side of Mattapany in 
very bad weather in y? X' mass hollidays anno 1707 gives this acco* 

‘The foregoeing year y? Tusckaroras mate war on y° Townsas & 
destroyed 3 of theyr nations (the whole consisting of ten) haveing dis- 
posed of theyr prisoners they returned again & in y° Spring of y* year 
1707 they swept away 4 nations more, the other 2 fled, not to be heard 
of ‘twas at this second comeing that they took Lambhatty & in 6 weeks 
time they caryed him to Apeikah from thence in a week more to Jahon, 
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from thence in 5 days to Tellapousa (where they use canoes) where they 
made him worke in y" ground between 3 & 4 months. ‘Then they 
carryed him by easy Journeys in 6 weeks time to the Opponys, from 
thence they were a month crossing y" mountains to Sovanouka's where 
they sold him. 

‘(A party of y»* Souanouka's comeing northward under the foot of y* 
mountains took him with them, there were of »* Souangukas, 6 men 2 
women & 4 children, he continewed with them about 6 weeks, & they 
pitched thier Camp on y* branches of Rapahan: River where they pierce 
y” mountains, then he ran away from them keeping his course Eb S & 
ESE. Crossing 3 branches of Rapahan: River & thrice crossing Matta- 
pany till he fell im upon Andrew Clarks house which he went up to & sur- 
endered himself to y* people they being frightned Scized upon him 
violently & tyed him tho’ he made no manner of Resistance lnut shed tears 
& shewed them how his hands were galled and swelled by being tyed 
before; where upon they used him gentler & tyed y* string onely by one 
arme til they brought him before L' Coll Walker of King & Queen 
County where is at liberty: & stays verry contentedly but noe body can yet 
be found that understands his language. 

‘' Postscript [mm] after some of his Country folks were found servants 
[torn] he was sometimes ill used by Walker, became very melancholly after 
fasting & crying several days together sometimes useing little Conjura- 
tion & when warme weather came he went away & was never more 
heard of."* 

Many of the towns through which the path led have been iden- 
tified; but others cannot be traced, 

The towns, beginning with Towasa, are : 

|. Foiasa. The narrators of the De Soto expedition relate that 
on the 12th of September, 1540, they reached the town of Toasi, at 
some point eastward of where it was situated in 1707. ‘' Too-wos- 
sau, is three miles below E-cun-cha-te, on the same side of the river 
[A-la-ba-ma] a small village on a high bluff."" — Hawkins, p. 36. 

2, Secsooky, Not identified. 

3. Apéicah. “ Au-be-coo-che ., . This town is one of the 
oldest in the nation; and sometimes, among the oldest chiefs, it 

'[ desire to express my indebtedness to Mr James Mooney of the Bureaa of American 
E:hnology, for assistance in the identification of the various names. ‘The works quoted 
are: A. 5 Gatschet, A Migration Legend uf the Creek [ndians, vol. 1, Philu., 1884; 
vol. tt, St. Louis, 888, Benjamin Hawkins, Tae Creeé Confederacy, tn Coll. Creorgia 
Hist. Soc,, vol, 11, pt. 1, Savannah, 1543. 
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gives name to the nation, Au-be-cuh.” — Hawkins, pp. 41-42. 
“ Abi'thka . . . one of the oldest among the Upper Creek towns. 
. . « It certainly lay somewhere near the Upper Coosa river."’ — 
Gatschet, vol. 1, p. 124. 

4. faben. Not identified. 

5. Alabichehah, Not identified. 

6. Tellapoisa, Tallapoosa, a term usually applied to the Upper 
Creeks, although there may have been a town of that name. 

9, fockhousa, Not identified, 

8. Cheraweole. Probably Ao-th-le Wanle, which stood on the 
right bank of the Tallapoosa. — Hawkins, p. 32. 

9g, Cawela, ‘ Kawita,a Lower Creek town on the high western 
bank of Chatahochi river, three miles below its falls. The fishery 
in the western channel of the nver, below the falls, belonged to 
Kawita; that in the eastern channel to Kast'hta."" — Gatschet, vol. 1, 
p- 134. “ Cow-e-tagh, on the right bank of Chat-to-ho-che, three 
miles below the falls, on a flat extending back one mile.""— Hawkins, 

- 52. 
: "i Awhissz. Wot identihed. 

it. Ogguaney. Possibly the Okoni, who appear to have moved 
from place to place and to have lived, at an early time, on Oconee 
river, in the eastern part of Georgia. 

12, Onkfusky. “ Okfuski (better Akfaski), an Upper Creek 
town, erected on both sides of Tallapoosa river, about thirty-five 
miles above Tukabatehy. . . . In 179g Okfuski (one hundred and 
eighty warriors) wiv/ its seven branch villages on Tallapoosa river 
(two hundred and seventy warriors) was considered the largest com- 
munity of the confederacy,” — Gatschet, vol_ 1, p. 139. 

13. Sewaneuka. Referring to the Shawnee. (The Creek form 
is Savanog?, the Cherokee Sewanudi.) The village is shown on 
the map east of the mountains and evidently represents a Shawnee 
settlement on upper Savannah river, 

14. Porhussa. Not identified. 

The towns through which Lamhatty passed, were, according to 

t. Towassa. (On map Towasa.) 

2. Apakah, (On map Apeicah.) 
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3. /adbon, (On map Jabon.) 

4. Tellapotsa. (Same on map.) 

5. Oppenys. (Possibly the Ooquaney on the map. They may 
also have been the Saponi of North Carolina.) 

6. Sonanouka’s, (On map Sowanouka.) 

In addition to the towns already mentioned as having been on 
the route followed by Lambhatty, there are eight others bearing 
names, As all are shown to have been situated in the southern 
part of the country, they, together with Towasa and Socsodky, may 
have constituted the ten nations, or rather bands, of the Towasa 
which are referred to in the text. The names of the eight towns 
are; 

1. Potkka, Hawkins (p, 36), refers to a small town called 
Pan-wee-fe near the later site of Towasa, This may be the same as 
Pothka, and if so the two were probably removed at the same time, 
as they are shown close together on the map in 1707. 

2. Tomodka, This may refer to a settlement of the Timucua, 
originally resident in northern Florida, known to the English as 
Tomoco. 

3. Sowoolla, May possibly be Saw-woo-ge-lo, (Hawkins, p. 
65.) 

4. Anfidly, Not identihed. 

5. Lphippick, Not identified. 

6. Ogolaughoos. Not identified. 

7. Choctivh. Yossibly the village of the Chato or Chatot tribe, 
afterward settled near Mobile. 

8. Senepah. Not identified. 

Several other towns are indicated on the map, but no names 
are attached to them. 

Ouqudédky is given as the name of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Names are given various streams as: 

. aly Netiichgua, FEvidently the Appalachicola, 

2, Chauctoibab. The position of this river on the map corre- 

sponds with baat of the cha which, together with the Chattahoochee, 





3. Wickise. If the hypothesis be correct regarding the two pre- 
ceding streams, this must necessarily refer to the Chattahoochee. 
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The name is probably identical with that of Ochesi, a Lower Creck 
or Seminole town of the lower Chattahoochee region. 

4. Sowodllaoubab. Not identified. 

5. Sevehte Alatam oiiéad. Not identified, 

6. Alatam, This may be Duck river, on later maps. 

7. Mafapam. The Mattapony, which, with the Pamunkey, 
forms the York river, in Virginia. 

8, Kapakean:. Probably the Rappahannock, 

The names are in the Hitchiti dialect, the suffix exAaé evidently 
meaning river, or water, 

The principal value of the manuscript, aside from its general _in- 
terest, is the reference to the dissolution of the Towasa tribe, which 
in Hawkins’ time (ea. 1799) we find incorporated with the Creeks. 
Also it throws new light on the size of that nation. It is said that 
during the year 1705 the Towasa moved to Mobile, to be near the 
French : 

‘“ At the beginning of this year 1705 @ savage nation called the Tou- 
achas came to M. Bienville at Mobile to beg of him a place in which to 
establish themselves; he marked out for them a place at a distance of 
one league and a half below the fort where they remained as long as we 
were established at Mobile."' ' 


The slight variance in dates does not detract from the value of 
the manuscnpt: it must be remembered that it was written by an 
Englishman, as told by an Indian, far from the places mentioned, 


Il. CaWerra 1n 1740 

As Caweta was mentioned as being on the route followed by 
Lamhatty in 1707, the following brief account of a visit to that town 
thirty-three years later is of special interest. The description forms 
part of an unpublished manuscript in the British Museum (Stowe, 
792), which is a journal kept by a member of General Oglethorpe's 
expedition to the Creek towns in 1740. Only the portion relating 
to the Indians is quoted : 

‘*We-camped at Ocmulgas River where are three mounts raised by 
the Indians over three of their Great Kings who were killed in the 
Wars... 

-— ENlargry, Décompertes, Paris, 1883, pt. v, p. 457. 
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‘Aue 8th We encamped about two miles from the Incian town. 
The Indians sent Boys and Girls out of their Town with Fowls, Venison, 
Pompions, Potatoes Water Melons & Sundry other things. 

About ten of the Clock we set forward for the Indian Town & were 
met by the Indian King and some of their Cheifs. The King had Eng- 
lish Colours in his hand. We Saluted them & they returned our Salute 
and then shaking hands with the General & Company. The King very 
gracefully taking him by the Arm led him towards the town & when we 
came there they brought us to Logs which they had placed for that pur- 
pose covered with Bears Skins and desired us to sit down which when 
we had done The head Warriors of the Indians brought us black Drink 
in Conk shells which they presented to us and as we were drinking they 
kept Hooping and Hallowing asa ‘Token of gladness in seeing us. This 
Drink is made of a leaf called by the English Casena@ (and much resem- 
bles Bohea Teéa)' It is very plenty in his Country, afterwards we went 
to the Kings House or rather Hut where We Dined, at night we went to 
the Square to see the Indians dance, 

“(They dance round a large Fire by the beating of a small Drum 
and Six men singing, their Dress is very wild & frightful, their faces 
painted with several sorts of colours, their hair cut short except three 
locks one of w® hangs over their Forehead like a horses fore top. They 
paint the short Hair and stick it full of Feathers. They have Halls 
[? bells] and rattles about their Waist and several things in their hands. 

“Their dancing is of divers Gestures-and Turnings of the Bodies in a 
great many frightful Postures, 

“The women are mostly naked to the waist wearing only one short 
Peticoat w™ reaches to the Calves of their Legs. ‘Their Houses or Hutts 
are built with Stakes: and Plaistered w” clay Mixed with Moss which makes 
them very warm and Tite. They dress their Meat in Large pans made 
of Earth and not much unlike our Bechives in England.* They do not 
make use of Mills to grind their corn in but in lieu thereof use 2 Mortar 
made out of the Stock of a Tree which they cut and burn hollow and 
~~ 1 Casena, or Black drink, was prepared by many Southern tribes from the leaves of 
of Mex case, Conch shells, large univalves, were weed os drinking copa. Mr Clar- 
ence B, Moore found remains of such cups in mounils in Alabama ( Afewetvitie Revti- 
ited, 1907, ps 395). Many writers refer to the use of shells and the drink, aod ove of 
the best accounts is in Haywood's Natura! and Aboriginal ffistery ef Teaneser, Nash- 
ville, 1823, p. 156. 

Mr Holmes has illustrated various examples of large earthen: vesels, from the 
«rather Appalachian area, with roanded or pointed bottars, ‘These, if inverted, would 
closely resemble the old style conical beehives even now used in rural England. 
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then Pound their Corn therein and when its pounded sufficiently they sep- 
arate the husks from the meal by Sifting thro’ a Sieve made of Reed or 


Cane... 
Aug the ra" We set out from this Town which belonged to the Cow- 


eifan' s [ Cow-e-twh.— Hawkins, p. 52] to go to a Town of the Cawsetfans 
[ Cus-se-tuh. — Hawkins, p, 57]."" 
Wasnincron, D.C, 


SOME SENECA CORN-FOODS AND THEIR 
PREPARATION 


By M. R. HARRINGTON 


The object in preparing this paper is to set forth the principal 
native methods of corm preparation still in use among the Seneca 
Indians, as told me by the people themselves during my various 
sojourns among them on their reservations in western New York, 
without any attempt to treat the subject from the historical stand- 
point or to make a compilation from various authors. 

Our earliest évidence of the use of corn among the Iroquois, of 
whom the Seneca form a part, is found on their ancient village 
sites, occupied before the white man came; and consists of abun- 
dant charred corn, with occasional cobs, husks, and stalks, found in 
ash-pits and other places favorable to their preservation. Then we 
have the historical accounts from the early missionaries, traders, 
and soldiers who passed through the Iroquois territory ; and finally 
the work of more modern students, such as Morgan, writing in 
1850, who briefly describes or alludes to several recipes which dif- 
fer little if at all from those in use to-day. Taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the recipes given in this paper, the conservative 
habits of the Indians, and the facts alluded to above, it is probable 
that many of them may reach back into prehistoric times. 

Several distinct varieties of corn (maize) are commonly used 
by the Seneca, and | have found at least nine kinds of beans, all 
claimed by the Indians to be of native origin. ‘Their great staple 
is enéfen gax' or ‘white corn,’ sometimes called Tuscarora or 
“squaw"' corn, The ear is often of good size; the grains white, 
smooth, of dull luster, and rather soft; the taste delicious when 
eaten green on the cob, cooked as hulled corn, or prepared in the 
| Regents’ Report on New Fork State Cabinet of Natural Mistery, 1350, pp. 74-75. 

? In transcribing Seneca words | Lave endeavored to use the Iroquois alphabet pub- 
lished in J. N. B. Hewitt’s Ircquoian Counology, Twenty-first Ann. Rep. Bur, Am. 
thnolegy, pp. 439-140. 
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numerous other ways known to Seneca cooking. Similar, but red 
in color, is gw da’, or wé'da’, generally used for the same pur- 
poses; while another form ripens earlier and bears shorter cars 
than either the white or red varieties. On account of its frequent 
dark, almost black, color this is called onen‘oadyt’ (‘black corn"), In 
his article previously referred to Morgan writes of red corn as being 
used especially for parching in preference to the other soft varieties - 
but of this I heard nothing among the present Indians. 

The fourth variety, A? gewa, or flint corn, while very different 
from the preceding, is much esteemed by the Indians, who use it 
for making hominy, It is white or variegated in color, with very 
hard lustrous grains, while the ears are inclined to be dwarfish. As 
in the other varieties of corn it is braided into strings by means of 
the husks shortly after harvesting, and in this form hangs pictur- 
esqjuely from the owner's roof-beams until used. Among the 
Oneida the husked ears are sometimes kept ina tall egg-shaped 
storage basket. At the time of some of the more important Iro quois 
ceremonies one may sometimes see a string of flint corn hung as an 
offering outside the “long-house" where the dances take place. 

The nine or more varieties of beans vary in size from that of a 
small pea toa large lima bean; in shape some are globular, some 
flat, some long and cylindrical, some ordinary bean-shape; while 
in color some are solid blue, others brown or yellow: some are 
blotched, and others are striped or speckled with reddish or bluish 
tints. Each variety has its own name, and some are considered 
especially valuable for certain purposes. One rarely sees beans 
worked alone; they are usually mixed with corn foods, which fact 
leads me to mention them here, Fresh wild strawberries, or dried 
blackberries, elderberries, or huckleberries are often similarly em- 
ployed to give zest and flavor to hominy or to corn bread. 

As one walks about near the “ long-house " on any of the reser- 
vations, in the vicinity of which the more conservative people like to 
make their homes, a monotonous hollow thumping is frequently 
heard—the sound of the Indian grist mill, the great wooden 
mortar which is one of the most important utensils of every 
“pagan” family and is frequently found even in the more progres- 
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sive households. It is a section of a tree trunk of some tough 
wood and stands about two feet high. In one end a deep sym- 
metrical cavity has been excavated with the aid of fire, and in this 
the women pound their corn by means of massive four-foot wooden 
pesties (Ae'tgin® Aha’), preferably of maple. When not in use the 
fa’ wiga"' ta’, as the Indians call the mortar, stands near its owner's 
door, inverted to keep out the rain and dust. Both mortar and 
pestle are shown in use in figures 125, 130. 





Fig. 123.—Seneca utensils for preparing com. (A, Hulling basket. n, Elm- 
bark tray. ¢, Hominy sieve. 0, Meal sieve, £, Stirring paddle, ¥, F, Ladies. G, 
Harvest basket. of, Borden strap, 1, Salt basket.) Peabody Museum collection. 


Another important utensil for corn preparation is the hulling 
basket, yegarded’ fa’, a somewhat cylindrical affair of narrow thick 
splints well put together, with the bottom of openwork too small to 
permit a grain of corn to pass through (fig. 123, 4). The twilled 
weave of the sides is not only ornamental but forms a corrugated 
surface which helps to remove the hulls from the grain in the process 
to be described later, Figures 122-131 also show the hulling basket. 
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Two gaps on opposite sides just below the rim usually serve for 
handles; but at Tonawanda a regular wooden basket handle is often 
put in —apparently a modern innovation. A hulling bag of archaic 
form, used in a similar manner, still survives among the Mohawk of the 
St Regis and Caughnawaga bands. It is made of three sets of bass- 
wood bark strips, woven together so as to produce hexagonal open- 
ings like those in the seat of a cane-bottom chair, but too small for 
corn to pass through. The rim of this bag is either a thick hoop 
of bark fibers firmly bound together, or a hoop of splints. 

Of construction similar to the splint hulling basket, but with 
low sides, is the hominy sieve: basket (fig. 123, c), one yastewands, 
the bottom mesh of which will permit only cracked corn of a certain 
size to pass through. At Allegheny reservation this is sometimes 





Fic. 124.— Stone corn crasber with wooden bowl ; Oneida. (Collection of E. 'T, Tefft. ) 


made in hexagonal form with a different weave, resembling, although 
Splints are used, that of the Mohawk bark hulling bag just de- 
scnbed, which ts itself sometimes used as a hominy sieve. Another 
sieve (fig. 123, D), called nyo"wyo"sthasa’, which has now almost 
universally given place to the ordinary wire article, was made like 
the first hominy sieve mentioned, only very fine, and was used to 
sift the corn flour when taken from the mortar, as shown in figure 
131. Both sieves may be seen in figures 129 and 130, while in 
figure 125 the modern wire sieve is shown on the heap of flour in 
the wooden bow! to the left. 

A. flat stone slab and a rounded cobble are sometimes used as 
mortar and pounder for crushing green corn, as will be described 
later. Probably the shallow stone mortars and cobblestone mul- 
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lers frequently found on ancient sites sometimes served the same 
purpose. Whicen in use these stones were placed in the middle of a 
wooden or bark bowl. In the collection of E. T. Tefft, Esq., of New 
York City, is a complete set of this kind (fig. 124), comprising bowl, 
mortar, and muller, collected by the writer from the Oneida Indians, 
near Oncida, New York. The bowl is of the oval wooden variety, 
the mortar a rectangular slab measuring about 6 by 4% inches, and 
134 inches in thickness, while the muller ts circular, about 4 inches 





Fria. 125. — Indian women pounding com. (Drawn by Jesse Cornplanter, } 


in diameter, and resembles those commonly found on Iroquois sites, 
This has been carefully worked into shape. Both slab and muller 
show indications of long use. The bark and wooden trays, both 
called ca'of'wa' in Seneca, were also used for mixing and serving corn 
bread. The bark tray or bowl (fig. 123, 8), now becoming rare, is 
made of a piece of elm-bark neatly folded at the ends to make a 
shallow bowl, sometimes round, sometimes long, held firm and rigid 
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by sewing to a double hoop at the rim. The wooden ga’ on unt’ , 
rarer still, is generally oval in shape and usually carved from “ cu- 
cumber wood. One of the former may be seenon the mortar in 
figure 131, while the wooden variety is represented on the stand to 
the left of figure 125. 

Another implement used in the preparation of green corn was 
the scraper (yega'so™ gaya" tha’), made from one of the rami of a 
deer's lower jaw by simply removing the projecting processes back 
of the teeth (fig. 126). This was for scraping the corn from the 





cob. It is frequently found in ancient Iroquois refuse deposits. 
Mr A. C. Parker, the State Archeologist of New York, who was 
the first to bring this implement to the writer's attention. says that 
com prepared with its aid is called by a name that signifies “ already 
chewed." 

Among the other accessories of corn preparation may be men- 
tioned the gatrin'iasha’, or paddle (fig. 123, £), often used to move 
the loaves of com bread when boiling and for stirring corn soup. 
Plain specimens are shown in figures 127 and 128, but the article is 
frequently elaborately carved. Broad wooden ladles (fig. 123, F) called 
ado! gwaska’, some very large, some small, with short handles often 
surmounted by bird or other anima! carvings, are used, the former for 
dishing, the latter for eating some corn foods; and there are still 
extant a few bark spoons and scoops, and smal! dishes of elm-bark 
or wood that doubtless served similar purposes. A bottle-shaped 
basket called yedjidhe’ da’ Awa (fig, 123, 1), made of corn-husks by 
the twining process and furnished with a corn-cob stopper, was used 
for holding salt in former days, but now has passed nearly out of 
use. Small wooden salt bowls are sometimes seen. 

Corn is still planted from a little basket called ylinditshinun’ da- 
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éfewa', slung from the shoulder or tied around the waist by a strip of 
cloth ; and is often harvested in a larger “ pack-basket "' (fig, 123, 6; 
also shown on the bench in fig. 127), carried by means of a burden 





Fic. 127. — Preparing for the Green Corn dance. ( Drawn by Jesse Cornplanter, ) 


strap, ges’ ‘Au?’ (fig. 123, 4), made of slippery-clm bark cord by twin- 
ing, and passed across the chest, forehead, or shoulder of the har- 
vester, This basket, called pinige ddastha’ is usually very well made, 
with graceful curves, and, especially in the older specimens, with very 
narrow cross splints on the sides. The long tapering ends of the 
burden strap are tied through two holes placed near together just 
below the rim of the basket, generally (at Tonawanda) by means 
of a special vanety of bow-knot. 

In a Seneca corm series furnished to the American Museum of 
Natural History I included a square, low-sided basket tray, made of 
very broad splints, and used to hold berries and green corn set out 
to dry in the sun. 

All boiling of corn foods is now done in iron kettles (figs. 127, 
128) or even tin wash-boilers when it is handiest to use a stove and 
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Fic. 124,.— Seneca woman bailing corn, showing use of paddle, crane, and 
wooden pot-hook., 


there are many to provide for: but in former days the pot of baked 
clay prevailed, as may be seen from the thousands of pottery frag- 
ments and occasional perfect specimens found on the ancient village 
sites. Another modern innovation is the substitution of pork for 
venison and bear meat, and of common for maple sugar, as ingre- 
dients for corn foods. 

The most popular Indian dish among the Seneca to-day is urn+ 
doubtedly oo dua’, or hulled-corm soup. Seldom do the Indians, 
sagan or Christian, meet for any function, be it a session of the 
pecret medicine society or a church social, a war-dance or a Sun- 
day afternoon gathering, without a great kettle of o*we'’dwa’, hot and 
savory, to regale the crowd. Everyone comes provided with a pail or 
pitcher to “old style" religious dances and ceremonies. knowing 
that when all is over the pails will be ranged around the ereat kettle 
and will be hilled, a ladleful at a time, each in turn around the circle 
until the owe" £2" is exhausted. A stranger boarding with an 
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Indian family often gets his first notice of a ceremon y the night before 
from the o"wo'kuyt" served at breakfast. The recipes for making 
this dish vary slightly ; but the following, collected at Tonawanda 
from Mrs Peter Sundown (Gehi'dé), will serve as a model. 

A crane is first put up, either three poles leaned together in 
classical Gypsy style, as shown in figure 128, or more frequently 
two uprights and a cross-piece arranged as in figure 127. From 
this a large iron kettle, previously thoroughly scoured, is hung by 
a chain or by a pot-hook made by twisting the small end of a water- 
beech sapling into a withe to go over the crane, while the other 
end, with its projecting stumps of branches, serves as a hook, as 
shown in the illustrations above referred to. When the water in 
the kettle begins to bubble, shelled white corn is put in and allowed 
to simmer until it is well swollen, At this point, sifted hardwood 
ashes are put in, the proportion being about one quart of ashes to 
a gallon of water. An old hominy sieve basket is frequently used 
to sift the ashes. The mass is then boiled until the black pips of 





Fic. 129.— Seneca women weshing com, showing use of hulling basket. 
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the corn loosen and may be seen floating about in the kettle, and 
the hull slips easily when the grain is rolled between the fingers. 
Now comes the work of the hulling basket, into which the mass 
ig poured and allowed to drain; then put into a vessel of fresh 
water, of a running stream, basket and all, as seen in figure 120, 
and vigorously shaken and stirred with the paddle until the hulls 
and pips have floated away and the carn is sufficiently washed, 





Fic. (30.— Seneca wommn pounding com for bread. Hoth kinds of basket-sieve 
and the bnlling besket are shown, besides the mortar and the pesties. 


Again the kettle is cleaned, filled with fresh water, and the corn put 
in and boiled until fairly soft, when it is washed again, removing 
the last trace of lye. At this stage the hulling process is complete 
and the corn is ready to be made into either bread or "ne" Ard’, which 
latter process will be described first. 

During the last part of the process pork or beef has been cook- 
ing, and is now combined with the corn, broth and all. and beans 
added as desired, alter which all are cooked together until the meat 
and beans aredone. The result is @woAwa', or corn soup, which is 
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then seasoned to taste and eaten —a delicious if troublesome dish. 
I have known the first boiling, including the lye, to take three- 
quarters of an hour; the second, half an hour: about an hour and 
a half in all for the hulling process. A Cattaraugus variant, 
obtained from Mrs Thomas Silverheels, states that the ashes 
should be boiled in the water first, and the corm not put in until 
the water loses its slippery feel and acquires a sharp biting taste. 
In other respects the formula is the same, except that Mrs Silver- 
heels specifies that while the first boiling ought to be slow, the 
second should be fast. She is the woman seen in figures 128-131. 

Next to owe" wa’ in importance is gagaire" oa" kwa’, or boiled 
com bread, whose base is the hulled com first described. Grit'd? 
(Mrs Sundown), my Tonawanda informant, hulls the corn in just 
the same way for both owe" dea" and bread, except that she puts the 
ashes in éefore the corn when making bread, as in the Cattaraugus 
recipe noted above. Mrs Siiverheels makes no distinction between 
bread and o*wo“éwa' when bulling corn, Once hulled and washed, 
the corn is putin the mortar and pounded into flour, as shown in 
figures 125 and 130, As the work progresses the fine sieve comes 
frequently into play, as seen in figure 131, and the coarser part put 
back in the mortar each time to be still further reduced, When 
the flour has become soft and fine —as nearly as possible under 
the circumstances—it is placed in a bark or wooden tray (see 
figures 125 and 131), or, more commonly nowadays, a tin pan, 
and mixed with hot water until it becomes a thick dough; then the 
hands are moistened with cold water and used to slightly knead 
and mold it into discoidal loaves, or “ wheels," each about six 
inches in diameter and two inches thick. Each loaf is then lifted 
upon the wooden paddle and lowered into boiling water, where it 
is turned on edge and supported until it becomes firm enough to 
hold its shape in the bubbling fluid. Three loaves may be cooked 
at once in a six-quart kettle. The cooking lasts about an hour, or 
until the loaves show a tendency to leave the bottom of the kettle 
and float—an indication that they are done. The bread is sliced 
and eaten hot or cold with meat gravy, maple syrup, or butter, 
which last is now commonly used by the Indians. Frequently 
dried huckleberries, blackberries, or elderbernes, or, still more 
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often, beans, are cooked and mixed through the flour before it is 
moistened, adding much to the flavor of the finished bread. The 
Cattaraugus recipe from Mrs Silverheels is similar to the above, 
with the exception that cold instead of hot water is used to moisten 
the flour before kneading. While boiled bread is of course abso- 
lutely heavy and can be caten only in limited quantities, it has 





Fic. 31. —Seneca woman sifting com flour throogh fine sieve-haskel into a bark tray. 


more of the pleasant flavor of corn than any other dish I have ever 
tasted. 

Most popular among the Seneca after o*no" Aa’ and com bread 
is onon' da’, or hominy, an article infinitely superior in taste to any- 
thing of the hominy sort that can be bought at the stores. At 
certain feasts, such as the Strawberry Dance, onon'd3’ takes the 
place of ovo" Ata". Flint corn forms its base, and the recipes are the 
same at both Tonawanda and Cattaraugus. A hominy basket full 
of shelled flint corn is put in the mortar and moistened with a cup 
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of cold water; then the pounding begins, slowly at first, to loosen 
the hulls, then fast and hard until the corn is broken small enough 
to go through the coarse sieve basket seen in figure 123, c. It is 
then shaken in a pan or a bark tray until the hulls come to the top 
and for the greater part can be removed. From this the corn is 
thrown into a kettle of boiling water and cooked slowly for about 
four hours, with frequent stirrings and occasional skimmings to re- 
move the hulls which still come floating up from time to time. At 
the end of two hours beans are put in, preferably the slender cylin- 
dncal yellowish variety, with purple spots, called d¢gagahad. For 
the feast of the Strawberry dance, the wild berries are added some- 
what later, The hominy is sometimes sweetened before eating. 

Parched corn, or osha” wa’, was in former days a very impor- 
tant article of Iroquois dict ; but at the present time it is used mainly 
at certain ceremonial functions, such as those of the Djadege” saso””, 
or False-face Company (an Indian society), and but rarely at other 
times. White corn, or one of its two before-mentioned substitutes, 
is shelled, shaken in a basket to remove dust and husk chaff and 
browned in a hot dry kettle or pan, when it is constantly stirred 
with the paddle to prevent burning. After this the mortar and fine 
sieve make short work of reducing it to meal, esta’ wa". In the 
old times this meal, mixed with maple sugar and carried in a pouch, 
formed the great staple of warriors and hunters on long marches, 
on account of its portability, sustaining power, and pleasant flavor. 
A little esha” wa’, the Indians say, eaten by the side of some spring 
or brook which could furnish water for mixing and frequent drinks, 
would give almost the effect of a hearty meal, When used at the 
False-face functions the parched-corm meal is made into a mush or 
pudding (oska wa’ odyt'stwa') by stirring it into previously sweet- 
ened boiling water, slowly to avoid lumps, and cooking for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Not infrequently fied meat with its gravy is 
added to the mush while cooking; in which case, | understand, 
the sweetening may be omitted. 

A variant of corn bread, but less frequently used, is aegana' ho*s- 
dya" ke", or Indian wedding bread, made like the ordinary variety ; 
but instead of being shaped into the usual round loaves it is molded 
into. the form of two smaller ones, covered and fastened together 
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wheel-fashion with corn-husks as shown in figure 132, ¢. A num- 
ber of these are made by the bride's mother at an Indian wedding, 
and are intended fora sort of feast at which the bride's parents and the 
young couple eat together. Perhaps the two little Joaves bound 
together were originally symbolic of marriage, but I have no definite 
evidence on this point. 





Fig. 132. —a, Ona''fctde" package of comn-leaves begun. 4, Owed“ retdia" package 
finished. ¢, Wedding-bread package, 


‘Still another variant, now rarely used, is called ogz” goka od" bw’, 
and is made in the same way as corn bread but without the admixture 
of beans or berries. When the loaf is shaped, it is placed in a 
cavity prepared for it in the bed of an open fire, and covered with 
coals and ashes to bake. I did not learn how long this process 
takes, nor how the cook knows when the bread is done. 

Gantott!do oa kwa’ is another very rare form of Indian corn 
bread, and is the variety most resembling that of the whites, In 
this case white corn is pounded to a meal in the mortar without 
previous preparation, and sifted through the fine sieve, then mixed 
with water and buried ina covered pan among hot ashes until done. 

This finishes the recipes dbtained for preparing ripe corn; the 
remaining dishes are made only with green or just ripening grain. 
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For the first of these, wisfa'onon'da', an interesting combination 
of primitive utensils is used —a large elm-bark or wooden tray in 
the middle of which is placed a flat stone some cight or ten inches 
square (fig, 124). As might be expected, the bark tray is now fre- 
quently supplanted bya large tn pan. Shelled white corn, just mpe 
enough to be fairly firm, is crushed on this stone, a few grains at a 
time, by means of a rounded cobble of proper size to fit easily in the 
hand. As fast as the grains are crushed they are swept off into the 
tray until a sufficient quantity is obtained, when they are placed in 
boiling water with sugar or meat and cooked about half an hour. 
The meat if used must be pretty well cooked before the corn is put in. 

Another green-com dish 1s eva feida’, made when the corn is 
somewhat younger than in the last case. After husking, the corn 
is removed from the cob with the deer-jaw implement before de- 
scribed (fig. 126), the toothed part being used for the rough 
scraping, the sharp-edged anterior portion for removing the leav- 
ings. This was the old style. At the present time the rows of 
kernels are usually split and shaved off with a knife. Once re- 
moved from the cob the corn is then pounded a little in the 
mortar. Two broad corn leaves are crossed (fig. 132, 2), and three 
of the ends drawn together to form a sort of pocket, which is filled 
with crushed corn and tied into a little package (fig. 132, 4), Many 
of these are made and put in hot water to boil half an hour or more, 
after which they are allowed to cool somewhat, then are opened and 
eaten with butter, which doubtless takes the place of the fats and oils 
of carlier times. 

A very simple soup its also made by boiling green corn cut or 
scraped from the cob in a similar manner. 

When the on@fof'gan', or white corn, is well in the milk a trench 
is sometimes dug, about ten feet long, eighteen inches wide, and a 
foot deep, in which a good fire of small wood is built. Over the 
ditch near its ends are placed two green cross-pieces of wood, upon 
which the two lengthwise poles are placed, as shown in figure 133. 
Against these longitudinal poles are laid many ears of corn to roast, 
which are kept turning until thoroughly done. Then the kernels 
are shelled off and dried perfectly hard, sometimes with the aid of 
the flat basket previously mentioned, and stored in bags until needed. 
From this roasted dried green corn a dish called cxen dd ono“ fred is 
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prepared by boiling the hardened grain about three-quarters of an 
hour, then putting in some kind of meat and boiling for an hour or 
more until done. All this. boiling must proceed slowly. The In- 
dians claim that this kind of corn soup is especially good in cold 
weather. 

The last recipe obtained was for a green-corn dish called 
oge" sa’ od” we’, which is prepared as for eva‘ trida’, with the ex- 
ception that the pounded green corn when taken from the mortar is 
not done up in corn leaves, but is baked brown in a common baking 
dish placed in the oven of a modern stove, now owned by most of 
the Indians, The cake is removed from the oven, dried, and broken 





Fig. 133. — Ground plan and section of rousting pit, (a, Fire-pit, 4, Cross-logs to 
i longitudinal poles. ic, Longitudinal poles to support com, a, Rossting-ears of 
Corn. 

into small pieces, which are stored for future use, When needed the 
com is boiled soft and eaten with meat gravy as one would eat 
beans. This recipe seems at sight to be of modem invention, but a 
glance at Morgan's article, before mentioned, shows that it was 
extant in his time, about 1850. It appears that the modem oven 
baking, however, has supplanted baking in pans or in earthen dishes 
placed directly on: the fire — probably in the ashes. 

It cannot be denied, in concluding, that the Troquois as a people 
are, rapidly discarding what remains of the ‘bid life and customs. 
For this reason it would seem that any remnant of information that 
may still be obtained, especially when it relates to such an important 
matter as their ancient use of corn, their great staff of life, and the 
Indian's best legacy to civilization, is well worth the saving. 

New York Crrv, 


THE GROUNDWORK OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY 
By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


In American Archeology man in the cultural process is the unit 
of investigation, This establishes the limits of the science, Its sub- 
ject matter lies mainly in the prehistoric period, but this must be 
studied in the light of auxiliary sciences which have for their field of 
investigation the living people. It necessitates the study of all phe- 
nomena that will add to our knowledge of the intellectual attainments 
of the native American races or illustrate the evolution of their cul- 
ture, It aims at a reconstruction and interpretation of the order of 
civilization existing in America before the Caucasian occupancy. 

Nowhere had these races attained to the art of literary expression, 
though in Central America they were verging upon it. The record 
of their progress must be sought, first, in the remains of their mate- 
rial possessions; second, in survivals of their intellectual achieve- 
ments written and unwritten, and, third, in the recorded observations 
of eye-witnesses to scenes and events of the lustoric period. Their 
arts afforded a means of lasting sel{-portraiture. These display the 
common abilities and common beliefs of the people and refiect the 
racial progress. They illustrate the gradual conquest of mind over 
natural forces and materials, Architectural and industrial remains 
illustrate the evolution of the social order. Sculptural and pictorial 
remains display the stages of development of the esthetic sense, and, 
through the symbolism in which they are expressed, embody the 
common conceptions of things spiritual, the early phases of the 
upreach of mind, the first efforts to enlist the aid of supernatural 
beings —in short, all the primitive methods of attacking the funda- 
mental problems of existence. While entirely racial at this stage, 
results in individuation are foreshadowed. In primitive arts*we 
have the mirror of the racial mind. 

There are also recoverable remains of the intellectual possessions 
of the ancient Americans in the form of survivals of archaic cere- 
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monies, rituals, and traditions of living tribes. These are vital to 
the understanding of the life and history of the people, and because 
they reflect the inventional, esthetic, societary, and sophic processes 
through which the highest cultural achievements of the past were 
reached, they furnish keys to the interpretation of conventional 
modes of expression. For the same reasons it often becomes neces- 
sary to investigate the history and structure of languages among 
living tribes situated in such proximity to ancient cultures that his- 
torical relationships May be suspected, For information on ques- 
tions of racial affinity, the aid of somatology may be invoked. How- 
ever, Our province is mainly the study of cultural phenomena and 
limits. 

The history of any surviving group of native American people 
may be divided broadly into two epochs. ‘The first represents a vast 
reach of time, during which the autochthonic character of the race 
was unfolded, a period of racial isolation, of unadulterated culture. 
The second begins when the group is touched by outside racial in- 
fluences, This represents at most a period of four centuries, its 
beginning depending upon the time when Caucasian influence pene- 
trated the group in question. Until the racial isolation was broken 
by the coming of the Spaniards, bringing in new industrial methods, 
hew incitements to activity, and new ideals of achievement, the sim ple 
ethnic mind had not been an object of contemplation to itself. Un- 
conscious of its limitations or of its status in culture, because ignor- 
ant of any other, its expressions in the form of arts, Ceremonies, and 
symbolism were perfectly naive. With the coming of the Spaniards 
a period of racial self-consciousness began. The simple process of 
unfoldment of culture gave place to the complex phenomena of 
ethnic mind acted upon for the first time by external stimuli of a 
most violent sort, and thus suddenly aroused to consciousness of 
its own operations and limitations. The quality of mind developed 
under such conditions is radically different from that developed under 
the influence of a definite natural environment only; There was 
immediate selection of esthetic, industrial, societary, and religious 
elements from the conquering race. Arts, industries, and social 
conditions underwent vital modifications. The ancient social and 
religious order was broken down and reorganized along new lines. 
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Ceremonies disintegrated with the passing of the clans in which they 
were developed. Primitive ritual took on numerous aspects of 
Christian worship which immediately resulted in the corruption of 
symbolism. The term acculturation, an adding to culture, describes 
the process that resulted in the present condition of the American 
aborigines. 

The study of the phenomena of this epoch is more complex 
than that of the earlier period, The process of separating the re- 
cently acquired from autochthonous elements is laborious, and the 
chances of error numerous, Traditionary episodes, ceremonics, 
rituals, and symbolism must be subjected to critical analysis, How- 
ever, there is a valuable residuum of facts of archaic culture result- 
ing from the sifting. 

The study of prehistoric archeology presents less complexity. 
Definite external surroundings give rise to definite efforts of the 
human mind to utilize, to overcome, and to account for them, The 
result is certain activities, the dynamic expression of the cultural 
process, The study of this process in the stage prior to the intru- 
sion of any foreign elements, in the light of facts which ethnology 
lends to the interpretation of archaic phenomena, isa field com- 
paratively free from the necessity of conjecture. The service which 
prehistoric archeology is capable of rendering to anthropology is 
comparable with that which paleontology renders to biology. 

In the study of the historical development of the native Ameri- 
can races, it becomes necessary to eradicate all political divisions 
and to find cultural limits instead. These coincide to some extent 
with natural boundaries giving rise to “ culture areas." This term 
is used to designate a region in which some dominant type of cul- 
tural phenomena prevails to the subordination of all other types. 
Such an area is the so-called Pueblo region in the southwestern 
part of the United States. Numerous areas of this character are 
more or less clearly defined from Alaska to Central America. 

All information that we possess at the present time tends to 
establish the fundamental unity of the American race and points to 
an. evolution from lower to higher civilization. The time element 
in this process is by no means constant. The gap between the 
lowest and the highest ethnic groups might have been closed by a 
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generation or two of influence under favorable surroundings, or it 
might have required many centuries in the absence of such stimuli. 
In the flowing of populations that prevailed in prehistoric as in his- 
toric times, groups were segregated from parent stocks, carrying 
with them the ancient traditions, and as a result of isolation new 
and distinct seats of population arose, flourished, swarmed, and 
degenerated. While there were no means of storing up knowledge 
such as we possess, yet in the form of tradition it was transferred, 
replanted, and engrafted to such an extent that it may reasonably 
be doubted if any vital possession of the ancient races of America 
has passed into total oblivion. 

It is necessary to investigate the fundamental causes of these 
specializations in culture, to ascertain and follow the direction of 
waves that flowed out to occupy new localities and influence other 
communities. The determination of affinities between widely sepa- 
rated regions requires long and laborious study of fixed remains in 
the field as well as of the movable antiquities to be found in the 
museums of the world, and together with the no less important 
investigation of the religious and social traditions which survived 
the shock of the conquest, calls for the correlated activities of many 
students and mstitutions. 

Another important line of research in American Archeology is 
that of archive work, The records of those who had the Oppor- 
tunity to observe the native races at the beginning of the period of 
acculturation through contact with the intrusive race are of such 
a character as to be of great service, Voluminous as has heen the 
publication of historical works on aboriginal A\merica, there are yet 
archives of great extent in Mexico and Spain which have never 
passed under the eye of the historian. It cannot be doubted that 
much valuable material relating to the early historic period awaits 
discovery. The present time seems particularly opportune for 
undertaking the examination of the unpublished material in the 
Archives of the Indies and for the reexamination of much that has 
been published in the past. In the early literature on America 
there is little that comes up to present-day standards of historical 
research, ‘There is now great need for a reéxamination, in the light 
of present-day ethnological knowledge and by the critical methods 
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of modern historical research, of source material that has been much 
used in the past in historical and archeological interpretations. It 
is not sufficient that the archives be explored and unpublished docu- 
ments correctly copied and given to the public. Discriminating 
analysis and critical comparison are necessary, if the truth about 
ancient America is ever to be recorded, It must be remembered 
that these are not the records of trained scholars seeking to make 
known actual facts. They are, on the contrary, the accounts of 
untrained observers biased by the excitement of conquest and moved 
to exaggeration by the desire to influence royal and ecclesiastical 
action at home. 

The first task of the archeologist is to rescue the material and 
intellectual remains of the people whose history he is seeking to 
restore. It can never be hoped that a continuous record will be 
recovered, but the greater the amount of material secured the more 
nearly complete can it be made. But archeological research is 
more than the recovery and study of material, As history is not 
only a recital! of events but an inquiry into their genesis, it is im- 
perative to investigate and describe all phenomena upon which such 
events are conditioned, Therefore it is the belief of the writer that 
physiographic conditions are essentially correlative with facts of 
culture, that physical and psychic causes are to be held in the 
closest possible relation if we are to correctly interpret the intel- 
lectual remains of the native races of America, whether in the form 
af myth, ntual, and symbolism of plains and desert tribes, or in 
architectural, sculptural, pictorial, and glyphic remains of the 
Mexican and Central American civilizations. 

ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 

Wasvincron, D.C. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE CANNONBALL RUINS 
IN SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO! 


By SYLVANUS G. MORLEY 


The region of the Four Corners, that geographical monument 
which has the distinction of marking the only spot in this country 
where four states, namely, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, meet at one point, is interesting also because of the sur- 
passing opportunities which it presents for archeological research. 
The San Juan river and the cafions which its tributaries have cut for 
themselves in this part of the Great American Plateau offered a more 
suitable environment for the development of a primitive culture than 
for the support of our own race, of which a few stragglers only 
have been able to win a doubtful foothold in the arid cafions and 
on the barren mesas in which this region abounds. On every 
side, sometimes a two or three days’ ride from known water, one 
encounters the shapeless piles of fallen masonry overgrown with 
sage, cactus, and pifion, which so eloquently testify to the former 
density of the aboriginal population : a density which the cattlemen 
of the country do not hesitate to affirm outnumbered that of the 
present day ten to one. 

The several cafions of the San Juan drainage afforded in earlier 
times shelter to as many peoples, differing fromeach other in the 
minor points of their culture, such as the development of pottery 
decoration, the restnction of design to the geometric in one region, 
the tendency toward the realistic in another, but all resembling one 
another strongly in the broader lines of their culture, such as the 
technical processes employed in the making of pottery, and the 
fundamental principles of their architecture. This fundamental 
unity, which seems to underlie the different groups of peoples that 

Mr Morley's paper is a preliminary teport of the field work of the Colorado 
Society of the Archeological Institute of America for the seasen of 1908, The work is 
conducted by the School of American Archxology in codperation with the State Uni- 
verily and the State Historical Society, of Colorado, — Encar L. Hewett, Director. 
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inhabited these cafions of the San Juan drainage, is seen to advan- 
tage in the ruins of the northern tributaries of that nver. The 
treatment of building materials and the selection of building sites, 
on the architectural! side alone are only two of many points that show 
the broad similarities of the different groups, And yet such are the 
differences, due to isolation and to local dissimilarities of environment, 
even between peoples of adjacent caiions, that it has been possible 
to classify the primitive inhabitants of this region into different cul- 
ture groups, each characterized by certain distinguishing features 
that differentiate it sharply from all the others. 

McElmo creek, on one of the tributaries of which the Cannon- 
ball ruins are situated, rises in southwestern Colorado and after 
flowing due west to the Utah line turns somewhat south and gives 
into the San Juan about fifteen miles below. The most striking 
characteristic of the ruins of the McElmo area, which differentiates 
them at once from those of the Mesa Verde immediately to the east 
and Montezuma creek to the west, is the peculiarity of their location. 
While the buildings of the Mesa Verde on the one hand are situated 
in natural caves or under overhanging ledges left by some freak of 
erosion, those of Montezuma creek, on the other, occupy the centers 
of the mesas that separate the cafions one fromanother, The struc- 
tures of the McEImo area are essentially rim-rock dwellings; that 
is, they are built on the very edges of the mesas and overlook the 
cafions, the sides of which are frequently so precipitous as to be 
well-nigh inaccessible. 

The Cannonball ruins are situated at the head of a small cafion 
of the same name, which empties into Yellowjacket canon, the most 
considerable northern tributary of McEImo creek, This group is 
composed of two pueblos on the opposite rims of the caiion from 
each other, and a square tower built upon a detached rock in the 
bed, The two pueblos are built upon the very edges of the mesa, 
The cafion wall below them drops twenty feet or more sheer. This 
huddling close to the mm insured impregnability from any attack 
that might have been directed against the settlement from enemies 
in the cafion itself, while the watchtower was so placed as to give 
ample warning of invasion from that side and thus afforded an addi- 
tional element for safety. It was from the mesa side —the back- 
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yards of their houses, so to speak — that danger from without was 
chiely to be apprehended ; and the manner in which this difficulty 
was overcome illustrates well the architectural adaptability of this 
people. They built no first-floor outside doorways in walls facing 
upon the mesa, a practice that holds true not only for the two 
pueblos of the Cannonball group, but also for all the more important 
ruins of the McElmoarea. Indeed no example of a first-floor door- 
way facing on the mesa side was observed in any of the ruins of 
this region. Entrance to structures was effected by doorways in 
the sides that front on the cafions. These open upon narrow ledges 
between the house walls and the cafion edges, varying from two to 
three feet in width. Flanking walls from the corners of the houses 
nearest the cafions cut these spaces off from the mesas, To reach 
them from below, ladders or notched trees doubtless had been em- 
ployed, all traces of which, however, have long since disappeared, 

The Southern and smaller pueblo of the two, was the one selected 
for excavation by the Colorado Branch of the Archxological In- 
stitute of America during the field season of 1908. It stands on 
the southern side of the cafion, facing north, with its long axis east 
and west. The ground rises gently from the back of the structure 
for about two hundred yards to the summit of the mesa, and then 
falls off gradually for the same distance on the other side to the 
southern edge, there breaking off sharply into McElmo cafon. In 
the course of time the rocky top of the mesa has become covered 
with ared soil into which the red sandstone of this region disintegrates. 
This supports a sparse growth of sage, cactus, greasewood, scrubby 
pition, and a limited quantity of tuft-grass. Originally, at the time 
of the occupancy of the pueblo, the mesa top had been under cul- 
tivation. There seems to have been a considerable irrigation sys- 
tem, consisting of a reservoir and several irrigating ditches east of 
the pueblo, Quantities of corncobs and the seeds of a species of 
squash found in abundance during the course of the excavation in- 
dicate at least two of the crops harvested by the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants. 

The Southern pueblo is close to the edge of the rimrock, as 
may be seen in plate xxxvi, a, with its long axis parallel to the cafion 
edge. The maximum length is 114 feet, the maximum breadth 
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72 feet, The walls, for the greater part, are broken down to within 
three or four feet of the ground, though the tower seen in the photo- 
graph to the right in the background still stands to a height of ten 
feet, and a section of wall at the lelt rises five or six feet higher. 
The floors of the building are on two different levels, the front range 
of rooms being lower by some eight feet than the back range. The 
lower range (see plan, pl. xxxvil) is composed of five kivas, or cir- 
cular rooms, excavated in the soil of the mesa to such a depth as 
was necessary for the utilization of the rim-rock as the flooring. ‘The 
upper range of rooms have. their floors on the same level as the roofs 
of the five kivas of the lower range, that is, on the same level as the 
mesa outsidé the walls. In addition to this step-like arrangement 
proceeding from the rooms fronting on the cafion to those on the 
mesa side, the rooms are progressively lower from west to east, or 
from right to left in the illustration. This latter difference in floor 
level (that from west to east) is due to the configuration of the rim- 
rock, its gradual descent toward the head of the cafion, and is wholly 
accidental; but the other inequality, the step-like arrangement from 
front to back, is due to the RECCEY. which these peng separently 


semi-subterranean. All examples of this type of rdom found in 
the Mcklmo area were either wholly subterranean or nearly so. 
Qne interesting point that developed from the work is the fact 
of growth by accretion through which this pueblo attained its ulti- 
mate size. That it was not onginally conceived as it now stands, 
but was expanded and enlarged as the demands of a growing group 
necessitated, rather than according to a predetermined scheme of 
development, appears from a glance at the accompanying plan. 
The ground-plan of the ruin is singular: rooms are of irregular 
shape, their relation one to another apparently haphazard, exhibit- 
ing no conformity to a preconceived plan. Walls are not always 
straight, but abound in curves and offsets. Such irregularity could 
have arisen only in a building that grew by accretion, where roomis 
were added when needed, and needed only when the natural growth 
of the group filled to overflowing the older rooms, Such a growth 
by gradual accretion would well account for the observed irregu- 
larity of the ground-plan. Some parts of the building may have 
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been added scores of years after the first-rooms were built; The 
strongest confirmation which this theory of growth by accretion 
has, however, is not derived from the observed irregularity of the 
ground-plan, but from the character of the masonry at corners and 
points where walls intersect. In most places where two walls in- 
tersect, the masonry of the walls intersecting is not bonded, but one 
wall simply abuts against the other. This abutting of one wall 
against another, and the absence of any intertying walls, is a prac- 
tice which inevitably would have resulted) when new walls and 
rooms were added to those previously existing. The various places 
inthe building where walls and rooms have been added to others 
already standing is clearly distinguishable in the masonry, In 
some cases the abutting walls have sagged away from the wall 
against which they abut, to such an extent indeed that it is possible 
to thrust an arm into the resulting crack. In other places the 
abutting wall has separated from the other so slightly that it would 
be difficult to insert a knife-blade into the opening. But always 
the line of intersection is sharply drawn, and never is it broken by 
stones which bind both walls together by having an end laid in 
each, This question of growth by accretion, a fact which holds 
true for the other larger ruins of the McEImo area, seems to go 
back for its explanation, in part at least, to the probable sociolog- 
ical organization of the ancient builders, 

The kiya, or circular ceremonial room, of which every ruin in 
the McElmo area, great and small, has one or more, is the place 
in. and around which the religious life of every pueblo community 
centered. In the case of the single family, the unit of every social 
organization, a kiva with several attached living-rooms sufficed for 
the needs of the group, But when the group expanded, when the 
daughters of the family grew to womanhood and drew husbands 
from other groups—for in the matriarchal system of descent 
prevalent among the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest such is the 
practice to-day— one kiva eventually proved too small to accom- 
modate the people of the Eroup, so that others with their dependent 
living-rooms were added. Thus the building expanded to house 
the growing population, Succeeding generations necessitated, from 
time to time, more or less extensive additions, so that the pueblo as 
we find it to-day is the result of gradual growth. 
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The presence of the abutting walls, just mentioned, throughout the 
building has made it possible to trace the steps through which the 
structure passed to reach its final proportions, and to show rela- 
tively the differences in age between its several parts, From all 
indications Tower A (shown in plates Xxxvi, a, and Xxxvim) is 
the oldest part of the settlement. All five of the walls that radiate 
from it merely abut against, and do not penetrate its curving wall at 
any point. Tower A stands as the nucleus of the pucblo around 
which the building grew ftom time to time. The first addition to 
this seems to have been Kiva B and the wall that encloses it on 
the eastern side. This enclosing wall touches the tower wall at 
two points, but does not penetrate it at cither, showing thereby 
that it is of later construction than the tower, though it is impossible 
at the present time to estimate the actual time difference between the 
two, Some time after Kiva B was built, wall w-t-<-2-y-2 was con- 
structed, and rooms 3, 4, 5, 15, 16, 22, and 23 were added to the 
pueblo. Subsequently wall a-d-c-a-e-f was built, and rooms 1, 7, 5, 
and g were added. Still later Kivas D, E, F, and G, and rooms 25, 
26, 10, T1, and 12 were added, and lastly, on the northeast corner, 
the addition which contains Kiva H and rooms 20, 17, 18, 19, and 
24. What place the section that contains Kiva Cand rooms 6 and 
13 occupies in this scheme of development, it is impossible to say, 
except that it is of a later period than the addition containing rooms 
3, 4, 5, 15, 16, 22,and 23, Just how longaperiod elapsed between 
the building of Tower A and the finishing of the latest room, perhaps 
room 13, is a matter of conjecture only. It may have been two or 
three decades or as many centuries. The time element seems unim- 
portant beside the fact that the growth was gradual, an architectural 
adaptation to the requirements of social organization. 

The most important development of the architecture of these an- 
cient inhabitants is the kiva, their ceremonial room, of which there 
are seven examples in the Southern pueblo of the Cannonball group. 
These are in the main of uniform type in this ruin, differing from 
one another only in unimportant details, They are circular and 
subterranean, ranging in diameter from eleven to thirteen and a half 
feet, and in depth (i, ¢., height) from six to seven feet. About three 
ect above the floor there projects from the vertical wall, which forms 
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the sides of the kiva, a slight ledge. Above this the wall has six 
panels, or recesses, which range in width from three to five feet, and 
in depth from one to four feet (pl. xxxvi, 4; pl. xxxvi). These 
recesses, Which reach from the ledge just mentioned to the roaf- 
beams, are symbolical of and were probably consecrated to the six 
primal directions — the four cardinal points, the zenith, and the nadir. 
The orientation of these recesses, while far from astronomically ac- 
curate, conforms roughly in all the kivas of this pueblo to the cardinal 
points : north, northeast, southeast, south, southwest, and northwest. 
The south recess was probably the most important. It is always 
very much deeper and usually a trifle wider than the other five, and 
also it is beneath the south recess that the horizontal passage leading 
to the vertical exterior shaft passed. The other features in the 
bottoms of the kivas of this pueblo are even more uniform than the 
above division of the upper half of the wall into six recesses. since one 
of the kivas, Kiva C (see plan), has but four recesses, one for each of 
the cardinal points. Just south of the back wall of the south recess 
there is a vertical shaft (present in all seven of the kivas), about a 
foot square, reaching from the surface of the ground (i. c., the roof 
level of the kiva) straight down to the level of the kiva floor, where 
it gives into a passage underneath the sill of the large south recess 
and opens into the kiva wall through an entrance about two feet 
high and a foot to'a foot and a half wide. About two feet in front 
of this, and ina line joining the middle points of the north and south 
recesses, isa slab of sandstone three feet long by two high and two 
or three inches in thickness, This was found in four of the seven 
kivas examined. Another type of the same device, found in the 
remaining three, is of masonry — squared faced blocks of stone laid 
in adobe mortar. These vary in height from one to two feet, and 
in length from two to three feet ; the thickness however is uniformly 
one foot. Immediately north of the object just described is the fire- 
pit, usually round, but square in two of the seven kivas. It was 
invariably found filled with fine white wood ashes, closely packed. 
The adobe sides of the pit in all instances had become vitrified to 
brick by constant use. The remaining feature of importance in the 
kiva is a small round hole in the floor. averaging in the kivas of the 
Southern pveblo three and a quarter inches in diameter and slightly 
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under seven inches in depth. These holes, which have been iden- 
tified by Doctor J. Walter Fewkes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology with the sifapu, or ceremonial entrance to the under- 
world, as used by the modern Hopi Indians of Arizona in their kiva 
worship, are of two types: a straight cylindrical excavation in the 
floor, with vertical sides, and diameter at top and bottom the same; 
the other a bowl-like excavation with narrow neck bellying out be- 
low. This latter type frequently had its narrow opening made from 
the neck of a broken bowl, which was simply plastered into the 
opening of the sipapu. The sides of these sipapus are of well- 
smoothed adobe. The edge made by the hole breaking through 
the surface of the floor has in all cases been rounded off. One 
curious point in connection with the sipapu as found in the Southem 
pueblo is, that when uncovered, every one of them was found to be 
filled with red soil closely packed to the floor level —the same red 
soil that covers the mesa top outside the building. Whether they 
had been intentionally filled by the ancient inhabitants before the 
structure was abandoned, or whether the choking up was accidental, 
it is impossible to determine positively, However, the most logical 
explanation seems to be that dirt and dust had blown in through 
the door in the roof or through the vertical shaft and had choked 
up the sipapu before the roof fell in and flled the entire kiva with 
dirt and masonry debns. Each of the seven kivas examined has at 
least one niche and most of them two niches, or small recesses, 
doubtless used for storing prayer-meal and other articles connected 
with the kiva worship. These are situated in the sides, below the 
slightly projecting ledge which marks the sill level of the six large 
recesses, consecrated to the six directions, These small niches, if 
present, are always found in the same location in every kiva, The 
larger one, about ten inches high by twelve inches wide and deep, 
is always found just under the northeast recess. The smaller niche, 
about six inches high, wide, and deep, is the less common of the 
two, and, when present, is found underneath the north recess. 
Turning now to a discussion of the masonry of the Southern 
pueblo. The building blocks are found to be of red sandstone, a 
material particularly well-adapted to the needs of the aboriginal 
mason by reason of the ease with which it could be reduced with 
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primitive stone tools. The character of the masonry differs widely 
in the several parts of the building. Some sections, particularly 
the tower and the kiva interiors, show fine workmanship, The 
tower wall, perhaps the best in the entire building, is constructed of 
two courses of masonry, an outer and an inner layer of dressed 
stone. The stones of the outer layer appear to be square, or nearly 
so, but in plan they are sectors, the better to fit the curve of the 
wall, The stones of the owter layer are more neatly dressed than 
those of the inner one, and show clearly the peckings of the tool 
with which they were faced. They are more carefully fitted to 
conform with the curve of the tower than those of the inner layer, 
probably because the curve of the former is less sharp than that of 
the latter. The inner layer is composed of flatter stones, suffi- 
ciently smaller than those of the outside that the curve of the tower 
could be followed without the necessity of giving the inner stones 
concave faces. Within and without the masonry is fairly accurately 
coursed, but no breaking of joints is apparent. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether the principle of breaking joints as we under- 
stand it was ever practised in any of the aboriginal masonry, and 
such of jt-as does occur here and there sporadically throughout the 
ruins seems to be rather more the result of accident than of design. 
The binding material was an adobe mortar, made, judging by its 
color, from the red soil found in abundance on the mesa top nearby, 
The spaces between the stones of the walls were filled with small 
rock spalls, which, when in place, forced the mortar closer against 
the wall stones; rain, however, has long since washed most of these 
away. It is a characteristic of this masonry that the outside walls 
are much more neatly dressed and coursed than the inside walls. 
The reducing, pointing, and facing of the rough sandstone seems 
to have been accomplished with a sharp implement. The small 
pits made by it are clearly distinguishable in any number of the 
carefully dressed stones used in the kiva interiors. Side by side 
with this high-class work of superior finish are found other sec- 
tions where the building stones have received no dressing, having 
been fitted into the wall in the rough as they were broken by the 
stone matils of the long-forgotten builders. 

The greatest elements of weakness in the McElmo buildings 
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were: the failure to break joints, and the absence of a suitable 
mortar, These two causes more than all others combined have 
contributed to the masonry disintegration which is so widespread in 
this region; and yet notwithstanding these grave architectural 
defects, many buildings now fallen would still be standing had they 
not been overthrown by the vandalism of the modern digger in his 
unscrupulous quest for so-called Aztec pottery,” 

One rather remarkable feature of the Southern pueblo is the 
rarity of doorways. In the entire building but four are intact, 
though the demolition of many of the walls may account for this 
comparative scarcity of entrances. The best doorway is the one in 
the southeast side of the tower. It is three feet three inches high, 
by one foot six inches wide, and its threshold is one foot two inches 
above the floor level. The jambs are of the same well-dressed 
stone as the outer layer of the tower masonry, showing the same 
surface peckings of the reducing tool. The lintel had been com- 
posed originally of seven small sticks, each about two inches in 
diameter, which rested upon the top stones of the jambs. The 
interstices are filled with adobe. The threshold is composed of 
several stones, none of which shows signs of any considerable 
wearing, This, coupled with the rather considerable height of the 
doorway (three feet three inches), lends color to the idea that the 
original sill is missing. A heavy stone just the width of the door- 
way, highly polished as if from long wear, and smoothed flat, found 
just in front of the door, gives confirmation to this assumption. 
There are two other inside openings in a room east of Kiva B. 
The first of these is one foot five inches high and two feet three 
inches wide, The lintel is composed of five cedar sticks, each about 
an inch and a half in diameter ; these formed the support for a super- 
numerary lintel, a sandstone slab two inches in thickness. The other 
opening is two feet ten inches high, and one foot nine inches wide. 
The lintel is of stone and the sill is. missing. The fourth and last 
doorway is in the front of the building, giving access through a 
passage into KivaG. It should be noted that the first three of these 
doors are inside and that the fourth opens on to the marrow ledge 
between the building and the cafion. 

Floors throughout the building were made of adobe. In the 
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kivas this was rather pray in color; in other roomsit had been much 
blackened by fire. Floor excavations showed superimposed floor 
levels; and from some rooms bowls and bone implements (awls, 
needles, etc.) were taken from beneath the upper floor level. 

All traces of the roofing have long since disappeared, except 
perhaps a rotting beam here and there. The method practised, 
however, was doubtless the same as that which may be seen to-day 
in some of the structures of the Mesa Verde — main beams, across 
the short dimension of the room, upon which rested a layer of split 
cedar or of small sticks an inch in diameter. Upon these were 
spread the inner bark of the cedar, and lastly adobe poured gener- 
ously on top to the depth of three or four inches. The fiber pre- 
vented the adobe, when wet, from leaking through the layer of split 
cedarorsmallsticks, This covering, once the main beams had fallen, 
rapidly disintegrated; the adobe, fiber, and small sticks rotting into 
and forming the soil, which, mixed with the fallen walls, filled all the 
rooms. 

The specimens found during the course of the excavations are those 
of objects such as might be expected to have been used by  primi- 
tive people. Stone axes, corn grinders (manos and metates), and 
worked stones for other uses, bone awls and needles, and a good 
representative collection of pottery. As was to be expected in the 
excavation of a house-site, few human remains were found, eight 
skeletons only, some incomplete, having been discovered, of which 
five were adults and three were children between one and two years 
of age. Theskull of one of these latter, the best preserved, appears 
in the accompanying illustration (pl. xxx1x), Of the five adults, the 
entire skeletons of three were recovered. Assigning to the femur 
a proportion of twenty-seven percent of the entire length of the 
body, these three are found to be: 5.2 feet, 5.25 feet, and 5.47 feet 
in height, or all under five feet six inches. These values are doubt- 
less a little low, but even discounting the slight shrinkage which 
inevitably takes place between the living body and the skeleton, the 
heights thus attained are surprisingly low. While three skeletons 
are far too few to form the basis for sweeping generalizations, there 
seems to be here, nevertheless, the possible indication that the height 
average among the builders of these structures was considerably 
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below that of our own race. All the skulls of the adults are arti- 
ficially flattened at the back. The teeth in most cases showed ex- 
cessive wear, doubtless due in part to the fact that many particles of 
sand or pulverized stone became mixed with the corn in the grind- 
ing and were eaten along with the meal. One skull is interesting 
because of an indentation, about a quarter of an inch deep, in the 
middle of the frontal bone. This had been caused by some sharp 
weapon, but that it had not caused the death of the individual 
wounded is seen from the manner in which the rough edges of the 
wound on the inside of the skull have been smoothed and rounded 
by the filling in of bony tissue after the wound had been inflicted. 

Of stone implements by far the most common are the axes, of 
which there are thirty-two in the collection. These form a series 
ranging from crude rejects, which had been thrown aside for some 
defect or other after having been roughly blocked out, to finely ex- 
ecuted, sharp-edged axes in hard materials. AIl the axes save two 
are of one type: a single sharpened edge with a single hafting 
groove in the middle. The larger of these two is fully nine and a 
quarter inches in length and must have been a formidable weapon 
when hafted to a long handle. Of other stone implements five 
stone disks were found, ranging in thickness from one-half to one 
and a quarter inches, and in diameter from four and a half to eleven 
inches (pl. xxxrx, a). Their use is unknown, butit is not improbable 
that they may have served as lids or coverings for the sipapus, when 
these ceremonial entrances to the underworld were not in use. 
Three of the five were found in kivas. The collection contains a 
few ceremonial axes, or skin-scrapers as they have been identified 
by some (pl. xxxix, er.) A few small! cylinders (/, #) from one- 
quarter to one and three-quarters inches in length and of uniform 
diameter, one-half to nine-sixteenths inches, were found, The use 
of these is unknown, though it has been suggested that they are 
paint-sticks, as the hematitic red rubs off if drawn across a rough 
surface. 

Qne rather remarkable feature of the finds is the scarcity of 
objects of the projectile-point type, seven only being found, Of 
these four are blades (/—/) and three arrowpoints. One of the 
blades, as may be seen in the photograph, is notched on one side. 
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Few specimens of wood were recovered, because of the extreme 
perishability of that material. Two spindle-whorls of wood, how- 
ever, were found, one round and the other square (4), and also a 
wooden form (7) for stitching skins, used after the fashion of modern 
darning balls, 

Only a single fragmént of basketry, of the coiled type, was 
found. The technique is finished, and it is to be regretted that 
more remains of this character were not recovered. 

By far the most interesting and at the same time artistic class 
of objects recovered is the pottery. Of the ceramic art of this 
people one cannot speak too highly. In technique, execution, and 
artistic effect, they excelled. The application of geometric designs 
in black to a smooth surface of gray-white makes a harmonious 
contrast of background and decoration most pleasing to the eye. 
All of the pottery taken from the Cannonball ruin falls into one 
af two types, with an intermediate type— comparatively rare— 
connecting the two. 

The first and by far the more common type is the black and 
white ware, seen in the accompanying photograph (pl. xxxix), made 
by all the peoples of the San Juan drainage, This is found in a 
vanety of shapes ; mugs, shallow basin-like bowls, lids, ladles, jugs, 
and large ollas, or water-jars. The decoration of this-black and white 
ware is almost exclusively confined to geometric forms in this ruin, 
the fragments of one bow! only being found which exhibits a real- 
istic motive — a conventionalized bird. This restriction of designs 
to the geometric in one region and the prevalence of realistic forms 
in another perhaps but a few miles distant, and the sharp differenti- 
ation between the two are matters of common occurrence through- 
out the San Juan drainage. These very facts, no doubt, when the 
archeology of the region shall have been more thoroughly studied, 
will shed much light on the movements of the groups of peoples in 

The second type is the coiled pottery used chiefly as cooking 
pots or water-jars, A single example of this ware may be seen in 
the middle of the accompanying photograph. The example here 
represented is a small bowl, with slightly narrowing neck terminat- 
ing ina lip, and is rather an uncommon shape for this coiled ware. 
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The regular and apparently the only other shape into which the 
coiled ware was fashioned is the olla, or water-jar, The clay which 
went into the making of these coiled pots is greatly inferior to that 
used in the black and white ware, and has resisted the action of the 
elements much less successfully ; so that perfect pieces are extremely 
rare, and the reconstructed pieces difficult to assemble because of 
the extreme friability of the sherds, The coiled ware bears no deco- 
ration other than the indentation of the coils at short intervals, 
applied in the making, so that each coil will adhere firmly to the coil 
next below it; and a seroll appliqué attached near the rim of the 
olla in four places, ninety degrees apart. 

The third type, mentioned above as occurring but rarely, com- 
bines the other two, The bodies of the pieces of this type are like 
those of the black and white ware in every detail. The necks, on 
the other hand, show the corrugated effect made by the indented 
coils of the second type, It is a combination ware, wherein the 
body of the piece is drawn from one type and the neck from the 
other, No perlect piece of this ware was recovered, and only a few 
sherds of two or three fragmentary bowls. 

Ceramics and architecture: these are the two lines along which 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the McElmo and adjacent areas, the 
Mesa Verde, Montezuma creek, and doubtless the entire San Juan 
drainage, reached their highest development, The importance of 
the kiva and the part it played in the life of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, not only of this restricted area of the McEImo drainage, but 
also of the entire Southwest, cannot be overestimated. Even to- 
day, after more than three centuries of white domination, during 
which period the region has been overrun and persistently Christian- 
ized, the dwindling remnant of the Pueblo Indians still clings tena- 
ciously to its kiva mysteries. Every pueblo has at least one kiva, 
and sometimes several, as Taos in northern New Mexico. These 
are the rooms where preparations for the dances are made, where 
councils are held, and where the ceremonies of the pueblo take 
place — where, in short, the religious life of the group centers, and 
from which emanates the influence that regulates all the affairs of 
daily life as well as defines man’s duties and obligations to his 
Makers. A closer study of modern kivas will no doubt shed much 
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additional light upon those of ancient times, and at the same time 
dispel in large measure much of the darkness that shrouds the life 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Southwest. Indeed contempo- 
raneous studies among the Pueblo Indians must go hand in hand 
with archeological research if we are to clear the mystery that sur- 
rounds the ancient civilization contemporaneous studies which 
must be made in the near future if we are to preserve the ancient 
life and learning before its customs and traditions have been snuffed 
out by the advances of a higher and more aggressive civilization. 
Already tribal ties are breaking down, and the day is not far distant 
when the Pueblo Indian and his civilization will have fallen into a 
decay for which there is no future and only a silent past. 
Peasony Musecm, Hatvasn Untveesiry, 
CAMHEINGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


SURVIVORS FROM THE CARGO OF THE NEGRO 
SLAVE YACHT IWANDERER 


Br CHARLES J]. MONTGOMERY 
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The story of the Wanderer, which began its career as a pleasure 
yacht and ended as a slaver, has been told before: but little has 
been said of that human freight which it brought to this country 
from the coast of Africa, and it is to this that our attention is here 

It may be recalled that the year 1858, when this yacht sailed 
across the Atlantic with the only cargo that it ever secured, was 
little more than half a century after the importation of slaves into 
the United States had been prohibited by Congress, and at a time 
when it was treated as piracy by civilized nations, especially by 
Great Britain and this country. During this period, however, num- 
bers of vessels were engaged illegally in the African slave trade, 
frequently crossing the Atlantic from the shores of some of our en- 
terprising maritime states, to obtain cargoes from the African coast, 
at the risk of seizure and confiscation of the vessels so engaged by 
men-of-war of the governments seeking to prevent it, and the sub- 
sequent punishment of the owners and crews. Some of these slave 
ships were captured, others eluded the vigilance of the watch-dogs 
of the sea, and having obtained their cargoes, would steer for some 
friendly port. As our navy became more vigilant in its lookout for 
vessels laden with slaves, Brazil seems to have been the slavers’ desti- 
nation, during the latter years at least of this period, as perhaps in- 
volving less risk, and at the same time affording a demand for slave 
labor; so while the middle passage would receive during the voyage 
the body of many a poor wretch stifled by the foul air of the hold, 
after being nearly starved by bad and insufficient food, yet those 
surviving would bring a price that would more than repay the tral- 
fickers from a solely monetary standpoint. 

Get 
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The career of the little: Wanderer was somewhat unique. First a 
pleasure yacht of the fleet of the New York Yacht Club, it was 
later transformed and sent on its unlawful errand by one or more 
prominent citizens of the South, disembarked its cargo on the coast 
of Georgia, and was promptly seized by representatives of the United 
States Government, but not before the negroes had been scattered 
and most of them sald. 

It may be added that the prosecution of some of the offenders 
was promptly undertaken, conducted on behalf of the Government 
by Assistant Attorney-General Henry R. Jackson, who later be- 
came a Brigadier-General in the Confederate Army, and some ‘years 
after the Civil War served as Minister to Mexico, In the prosecu- 
tion he was assisted by District Attorney Joseph Ganahl, an able 
lawyer and fearless in the discharge of his duties. General Jackson 
sought from those in power at Washington at the time to have 
conducted a general investigation of the slave trade as carried on 
by citizens of the United States, so that prosecutions might be 
begun against all the lawbreakers wherever found. The trial of the 
Wanderer case resulted in the confiscation of the yacht, but not in 
the punishment of the owner or the crew. 

Returning to the negroes themselves, the question suggests it- 
self, From what part of Africa did they come, and what tribes did 
they represent? It is known that the cargo was obtained near the 
mouth of the Congo, but they must have been collected there from 
different tribes living in different parts of the continent, It is said 
that some could not understand the language of other negroes in 
the group. Their complexion, and to some extent their physiog- 
nomy and their size, varied considerably. 

Tt would be interesting to know if some came from the tribes 
visited by Livingstone and mentioned in the account of his famous 
journey through South Africa, which he made only a few years 
before the Wanderer brought its load of savages from the coast of 
their native land. Some of these very individuals may have come 
out of their straw houses to see and converse with this scientific 
explorer, 

Finally, how many survivors of that memorable voyage across 
the Atlantic yet remain after forty-seven years in a foreign land and 
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forty years of freedom, and in what respect, if any, do they differ 
from other negroes in this country ? 

They were first landed on the southern end of Jekyl island, 
Georgia, but it was soon learned that they would have to be dis- 
posed of promptly to prevent confiscation, owing to the activity of 
the United States officials. Some were sent to Florida quietly, 
taken up St Johns river, and sold. How many of these or of 
those disposed of on the coast of Georgia and Carolina, or who were 
sent to states farther west, still survive, I can not say. About one 
hundred and seventy were sent up the Savannah in the steamboat 
Augusta and landed on the plantation of a relative of the owner, or 
principal owner, of the Wanderer, who was to assist in disposing of 
them. The point where they were taken from the steamboat was 
about two miles below Augusta, Georgia, on the Carolina side of 
the nver. Some of these were sent off as far as Mississippi, others 
were sold in the neighborhood, and a few of the latter are now 
living within a radius of from two to thirty miles from the point 
where they disembarked from the steamboat. Reference to some 
of these may prove of interest. 

One whose photograph is here presented (pl. xt, a) was known 
in Africa as Zow Unecola, but is now generally known as Tom 
Johnson. He says he came from the coast of Africa where the sun 
rises, that is, the eastern coast, which if true indicates that he was 
probably sold from one trader to another across the continent. 
Said he, Where I come from, you can see the water just drippin’ 
out o' the sun." The topography of the land is level - he recalls 
an absence of trees, and is familiar with his native language, though 
he can not always recall the words corresponding to some he hears in 
this country. He now lives in Aiken county, South Carolina, and 
when asked if he would like to go back, said, ‘I’m gittin’ so old, 
I'm ‘fraid | couldn't pit back.” 

Another (pl. xi, 4), whose African name was Manchuella, 
‘subsequently became Katie Noble, She says she came “‘ from deep 
in Africa,” and apparently can give no more definite idea as to her 
old home, though she was practically grown when she came. Re- 
plying to the question as to her age on arrival, she said she had an 
heir, meaning a child. Her present home is in Edgefield county, 
South Carolina. 
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The third whose picture is shown in the same plate (¢) was called 
Mabiala, now Uster Williams. His present condition is peculiarly 
sad. Almost blind, and with little mind left, thinking he has hada 

“spell” put on him by “ witehycraft,"" he seems to think that some- 
one is going to kill him; yet he retains his memory of African 
words and customs in a remarkable degree. He says he came from 
near the “ Bézy" river in Africa, He is now an inmate of the 
Richmond County Home, near Augusta, Georgia. 

Lucy Lanham, the youngest of the lot (a), was a small child 
when she reached this country, too young to remember much of 
her native language or of the land whence she came. Her present 
home is in Edgefield county, South Carolina. 

The three whose pictures were taken together (p]. x11) are, 
from left to right, Cilucangy, or Ward Lee ; Pucka Geata, or Tucker 
Henderson’; and Tahro, or Romeo. The first name in each case 
is his African designation. These three, as well as Mabiala and 
Manchuella, above mentioned, probably, if not certainly, belonged 
to the same tribe or to closely related tribes. The name of the chief 
was Mfotila, and their home was in a mountainous country beyond 
the Congo. The name of the village where Cilucangy, or Ward 
Lee, lived was called Cowany, while Tahro's or Romeo's home was 
Kuluwaka, both far fromthe coast. Ward's mother lived at Colom- 
bandy. Tahro was grown when he came, and is probably the oldest 
of those whose pictures are given except the old woman, Manchuella. 
Tahro and Cilucangy seem to speak fluently their native language, 
and remember much of the life in Africa, The former, in giving 
a reason why none of them knew his age, said that in A‘tica there 
are only five months in the year. Of these three, Pucka is living 
in Augusta, Georgia, the other two in Edgefield county, South 
Carolina. 

There are a number of others living within a radius of a few 
miles, but no two in the same place, so far as I can learn, except 
Manchwella, or Katie Noble, and Lucy Lanham, who live on the 
plantation of United States Senator Tillman of South Carolina. 

From some of the survivors in this vicinity I have been able to 
gather certain information which seems to have been retained in 
their memories with more or less distinctness. 
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Polygamy seems to have been universal, and while no minister, 
priest, or civil officer performed the marriage ceremony, there was 
nevertheless a gathering of the tribe at which the man publicly ac- 
knowledged that he took the woman for his wife (though he might 
already have taken others, which he had no idea f deserting); and 
any trespassing from the outside meant death to the intruder, 

slavery appears to have been a recognized institution. Apart 
from the capture of slaves as prizes of war, which was so common 
in parts of Africa, it was also customary for a relative, not neces- 
sarily » parent, sometimes an uncle, who was in need of worldly 
goods, to pawn a child, and if not able to redeem him at the end 
of a given time, the child became the property of the person to 
whom he was pawned, who might then either keep him to work or 
sell him as he chose. Some of the subjects of this sketch were 
first made slaves-in this way, long before they ever saw a white 
man; while some as children were kidnapped in the woods by other 
negroes and sold and resold several times before finally purchased 
by white traders. 

The houses these savages inhabited were made of straw, and 
were without chimneys. A straw house built by one of them like 
the one he occupied in Africa is shown in plates xtir, xn, The 
houses were without chairs, stools, benches, or tables. 

Some of the domestic animals were evidently familiar to them, 
though horses and cows were known only by name: indeed one 
of these Africans, Pucka, stated that he never saw a cow until he 
came to America, Agriculture was practised to a limited extent, 
such as raising peanuts (geodas) and corn (wetssa), And they made 
bread from smadéoka, which is doubtless the same as manioc. 

Their costume consisted of a piece of cloth, called wii, around 
the waist for the men, and the women in addition had something in 
the way of a cloth or the skin of an animal thrown over the 
shoulders. 

They appear to have had a distinct idea of a supreme being, 
whom they called Simata Pinta, though they had no idea of 
prayer or worship, and were never known to curse. 

Disputes between members of the tribe seem to have been re- 
ferred to the chief in the presence of the other members, certain 
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ones acting as attorneys conducting the prosecution and defence. 
Where anyone was convicted of a capital crime, he was publicly 
beheaded, and his head stuck on a pole and displayed to serve as a 
warning to others. 

A. few words and an occasional sentence uttered by these Afn- 
cans in their native tongue—remnants of a language cherished in 
memory after so many years of practical disuse —will here be 
given, It may be noted that occasionally a single word has two or 
more distinct meanings; in other instances two or more words 
express practically the same meaning. The language or the dialect 





of distinet tribes differed toa greater or less extent. The following 
are selections from the vocabulary of the subjects of this sketch : 
alligator ngiinato clouds wed dite 

baby prasena coon éuntgre 

bark meat corm miss, massings® 
banana bifida" eoconut Horn dys 

beads wreeorde cow gemby 

hear Furr dance Suber cenewna 

beard nplve dead fuedy 

belly rome deer pacedsi: mibinga" 
bench * devil doby 

bird manne dirt itiote 

boat coombuany doctor giingii 

boy maw fucka dog boa ® 

butterbeans = mongonge eyes mulse 

butterfly fompance fire dizo, invia® 

cat boatenedea - anedussonebet fish golla* 

chickens sara fy pissé 

cithes vehi foot timby 

cloth niitly fox coomba 


UThin ts the bind of banana we have in this country, while sacansa is « similar fruit, 

khan Wa ko eicied Saulenbeal ik bench, as these Africans knew nothing of cither 
besches or chairs, but their nearest idea te this word-is expremed by «aede, or conde, 
which was the skin of an animal spresd on the ground as a seal. 
©The latter term is used more by those living farther south, while senda lb more 
farniliar ter those coming from the eastern coast, 

' There seems to be lack of agreement respecting this word. 

b Lermbdnget, having the sane meaning, stems ta have been brought from the east. 

*The latter perhaps more common, 

10h falnge, while sionktey we get from the east. 
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give me dialid pipe fordia 
gun culty po edge 
hair saky ; iréky rabbit fooue dus 
hand oonke rain mnioala 
head ie rock mahiiade 
hoe Jeng sense pling 
hog goal sheep mecer sendin y’ 
horse nik shoulder siturbe 
house fro y ase > bend sky sala 
knife netich fa snakes neoka 
land Nis : meres spider senrbe 
lie pinge squirre! gema, conka 
love sola stars birtity 
man (young) facta. mayic'hala stee! mer 
man (white) minidetiy sun Hinge > weneliey 
Tan (colored) /fafs sweet potatoes AAT, sorwrhatla 
Theat: simtbesy' teeth nicer 
money nzcemtba"™ tobaces Sonnet 
monkey cite water ‘ined 2 wubra 
moan wonda watermelon weutleriey 
partridges goomba ; Limbimbe whiskey st latzre 4 
peach cepa women cinhe 
peanuts gotta  [dringey’ women (old) banda 
peas madieds sdagy ; women (younp)  «dovmba 
The following sentences are selected from their native speech : 
ifofa? How do you do? “oln and ake? Do you love your 
Curr guenda ? Whereare you go- children? 
ing? é/aga (or_yinga), Yes. 


fuhnam bizy. Give me some meat. Geagoméy. No (or, Go away). 
Weeda tuvis mona kona beitimwe, Viva #ayafa. He is very sick. 


Carry me across the nver. Hada daha cinga. Go bring the 
Vo vonda neondo. Kill thar alli. doctor. 

gator, fuedy. He is dead. 
Steta, Shoot him, A ciate ana yitw? How many 
Herkala, Call him, wives have you? 
Weesa, Come here. Aintata, Three. 


' This word, from the eastern coast, is the same ad thal for fish, thin perhaps being 
their. chief animal food, 

* This is the term for beads, these having been their only mediom of exchange. 

* These are different kinds of peas, while t/n’edo comes from the eastern coast. 

‘This was made from what they called the * whiskey tree," or in their language 
wel’, doubtless the palm-oil tree referred to by Livingstone. 


A. ANT H., i 3... toga. 
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Cngitya mvind neo? Have you Nea/a. Lam hungry. 
seen any lions? ifane ginzé, My tooth aches, 
Nota #imoxka, It is going to rain, Ruasa méaii. 1 cut him with a 
Weada Mingd fevia Go build a knife. 
fire, A dway fudiddyF How far away 
Afwiay yma. The sun is hot. does he live? 
Cngd gwitky word pitu ungiyit Wiita Comawany. Iwas born in 
Are you living with your mother? Coonawany. 
yaa? Where pains you? Mazo mitzéma. He is blind. 
Nie budinga. My head aches, 
We will next note their terms corresponding to some of our 
numbers ; 


1, corse. 14, Aoomed dye’. 26, mahawmorly esimbdino, 
2, cori, 15, Soon enfitne. 27, makamoriy ensdiimbody. 
3, #ecki foo, 16, Aoom? ensdimddno, 28, makamoriy eniind. 

4, 400ra, 17, Koon? ensanrbody, 29, Madamtoriy Pirwi. 

5, foehine, 18, toon? Pnanit. 70, muarhomara soo, 

6, soonmndiina, 1g, food frm. 40, watomayi. 

7, famitwody, 20, macamerly. 50, matomatine, 

S, who, 21, watamor/y cruinaa, 60, walomasamdaine, 

g, eared, 22, mahamorly éroly. 70, /usdmbody. 
1o,. oon. 23, makamariy clifeo, So, fwovud. 
ti, Aowmne emars. 24, makantarly eva’ 90, /unand, 


12, Aoert? enmsal?, 25, mahamtorly efino, 100, Adv, 
13, foot? entitle, 


Tt is not pretended that the above few words and sentences are 
sufficient to pive any adequate idea of the native language of these 
Africans, or that the words given are invariably correct. They have 
been verified so far as is possible by independent interviews and 
conversation with different members of the party who came over at 
the same time. After so many years in a strange land and speaking 
a strange tongue, it would be remarkable if some confusion of terms 
did not occasionally occur. It may be recalled that Livingstone, 
after about fifteen years’ residence at a mission station, where he 
spoke some English and some African dialect, traveled through 
central South Africa to a point on the western coast somewhat south 
of the mouth of the Congo, thence across to the eastern coast, 
hearing no English spoken for three years and a half. with possibly 
a brief exception while on the western coast; and when finally after 
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this length of time he boarded an English vessel, he stated that he 
felt at home in everything except his mother tongue: that while he 
understood it when spoken to, the words would not readily come 
to him when he wished to speak. If such was the experience of an 
educated white man after so few years’ disuse of his mother tongue, 
it is remarkable that these Africans, after so many years in this 
country, having but few opportunities to converse with one another, 
should remember as much as they do of their native language. 
And it is only just to say thatthe little of their language here given 
has been obtained in a comparatively few brief interviews. Doubt- 
less much more could be procured under more favorable conditions. 
In fact some of the negroes seem to converse fluently with one 
another in their native dialect when they meet. 

An idea of the general physiognomy of a few is shown in the 
accompanying photographs, As to color, it is a more or less 
popular belief in this country that all pure-blood Africans are black, 
and that when any lighter tint is present itis due to a greater or 
less admixture of Caucasian blood, This is doubtless commonly 
the case in Amenca, where the effects of miscegenation are so ap- 
parent, But I have been told by the son of a planter in Florida 
who bought nine of the negroes of the Wanderer, paying $6,300 for 
them, that only three of the number were black, six being of ginger- 
bread color. While the admixture of white blood must have taken 
place and must still take place to some extent in certain portions of 
the Dark Continent, the effect being seen in the Griquas of South 
Africa, yet no less an authority and close observer than Livingstone 
frequently noted what he called the “coffee and milk" color in 
certain tribes of the interior which had not, in the memory of any one 
living, come in contact with whites or had seen much of them ; while 
those on the coast and along the rivers were usually black, or at 
least very dark, and the lighter tint was so prized among the interior 
tribes as a mark of beauty that the women would take certam med- 
icinal substances in the hope that it would produce this shade in 
their offspring. 

From what I have seen of the negroes of the Wanderer and have 
heard of others, I am convinced that some of them were not nearly 
so black as some negroes born in this country, while others were, 
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the complexion varying from black to dark brown, depending perhaps 
on the tribe to which they belonged, though variations occurred 
to some extent among the different members of the same tribe. 
A considerable number of them had followed their custom of filing 
the teeth, and so sharp were they, and so powerful the jaws, accord- 
ing to white men who knew these Africans when they were young 
as well as some of the people themselves, that some of them could 
perform such remarkable feats as biting off the heads of tenpenny 
nails or biting out the rim of atin bucket! Some, if not all, had 
been branded in Africa with a hot iron on the chest, the resulting 
scar being faintly visible in the survivors to-day, 

On arrival in this country many were suffering from various 
physical ailments, some of which were the natural result of the 
voyage. Intestinal affections, skin diseases, and to some extent 
scurvy seem to have been prevalent among them, the last named 
especially being doubtless due to the character of the diet on their 
ocean voyage. An indication of their eagerness for vegetable food 
is shown by an incident related of those sent by steamboat up the 
Savannah river. They landed near a field of growing corn, the ears 
of which must have been far from tender, as it was late in the season, 
The savages promptly began to pluck the ears and eat them raw, 
leaving little or none to be gathered later. 

For a considerable time it was difficult to make them wear 
clothing, though if red flannel were given them, they would wear 
that more readily than anything else, This negiect to keep them- 
selves properly clothed resulted in Many contracting pneumonia in 
winter. In summer, clothing was still more distasteful tothem. An 
incident ts related where nine of them were picking peas with other 
negroes in Florida on a hot day. Suddenly with one accord the 
Africans quickly rid themselves of this unnecessary encumbrance, 
and proceeded if puri naturalious with their work, unprotected 
from the rays of the sun or the gaze of their fellow-laborers. But 
after a process of elimination of the less fit individuals by natural 
selection, the others gradually became in their customs more like 
the other negroes with whom they associated. 

It was noticed by their owners that, when they first came, the 
Afmeans would not steal or pilfer as so tnany other negroes did, 
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presumably owing to the severity of their native customs in dealing 
with theft. They soon learned, however, that in a limited degree 
stealing could be done here without fear of severe punishment. 

Some of them thought it unreasonable of their white owners to 
require the discontinuance of polygyny. 

Some reports represent the Africans to have been good labor- 
ers, others that they were of little service; doubtless some were 
strong and some not, All of them, so far as 1] have seen, speak 
kindly if not affectionately of their white masters in this country. 

It is noteworthy that after forty years of freedom some would 
like to return to the old country and the old life. Cilucangy, or 
Ward Lee, has had circulars printed for distribution, which read as 
follows ; 

Tarnton, S. C., Sept. sy, poy. 
"fo the Public: 

"Please help me. In 1859 1 was brought to this country when | was-a 
child. 1f cannot say just what age | was then but J have been aroused by the 
spirit — and I trust it was the spint of God—on last May, One year ago it 
was revealed to me to go home back to Afmca and [ have been praying to 
know if it was God's will and the more I pray the more it presses on me to go 
and now I am trying to get ready if God be with me td go back to Africa soon 
as | can get off to go, And now | beg every one who will please help me. 1 
will be glad of whatever you will give me. I have been trying to make some 
arrangements to go éver since it was revealed to me to go. | am bound for 
my old home if God be with me white or black yellow or the red [| am an old 
African. | 

* Yours truly, 


“Warp Lee.” 
AucisTaA, GmEokGLa. 


Nore av FrRenerick STARE 


Dr Montgomery believes that Zow Uncola came from the east coast 
of Africa. The other five — Manchuella, Mabiala, Cilucingy, Puocka 
Zeata, and Tahro—he thinks came from one district, ‘‘ near the esy 
river ’* according to Mabiala. Is it possible to locate thisregion? [am 
not sufficiently acquainted with African languages to answer the question 
ofthand. Some words in Dr Montgomery's jist are at once recognizable, 
as manna (mmana), gdned, and mtvela. They are the same in perhaps 
all Bantu We have made a comparison between nineteen simple 
words from his list and words of the same significance from four great 
languages of the Congo Free State. The languages were selected to rep- 
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resent the four great areas into which that country is naturally divided — 
the Lower Congo, the Middle Congo, the Upper Congo, and the Kasai. 
The languages were the (Ba-)Kongo, Bobangi, Swahili, and ( Ba-) Luba, 
While there were some agreements in all the lists, there was but one Jist 
which strikingly resembled Dr Montgomery's. ‘This was the ( Ba-)Kongo, 
spoken throughout the lower Congo region, from the coast to the head of 
the Cataracts, at Leopoldville, ‘The closeness of the resemblance is at 
once evident. ‘Thus: 


Ne rm a 








Exum | Arie: AN ERICAM (Ba-}) Komen 

rocks mal fule motnre 

it) dingo nina 

water mite Batis si 

white man | somde/iy mrieidele 
bar 


twee ero | ante 

| three Aootdios “feb 

five doordna oki 
feewia ) || six | door ddr -ta shoe 
en Has bapoet'y eee’ 
eight heres mon 


rited 
teo ovreny bart 





This really is identity; The Africans in this country have dropped 
initial mand # before another consonant in some cases, ‘These combi: 
nations are'so strange and foreign to English speech that the omission 
causes no surprise. Apparent variations are wimpa = mdiba, which is 
slight, and edfew for zacromma. Edinw is the name of a special kind of 
dance, and there are other names for other kinds. 1 do not find one that 
resembles saccamma. ‘There is a verb saétumudéa, which refers to the 
growth of plants usually, but which is capable of the translations '‘ to 
spring out of the ground,’’ ‘to spring up."* I do not assert a relation- 
ship between these. The Kongo words here given are taken without 
change from Dr Bentley's Dictionary. 
the lower Congo area, between the Atlantic coast and Leopoldviile. To 
Katie Noble (Manchuella) this seems “deep in Africa ""; to the geo- 
grapher, it is at the fringe of the continent. Four place-names are given 
by Dr Montgomery's blacks —ithe Ara! river and the towns Cowany, 
Colombandy, and Kufuwake. These I fail to identify, ‘There is a 
fuduci riverin the northern part of the District of Boma. Hest may be 
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Bux. These slaves may have come from there, but the statement ts 
only a guess. African towns are often named from their chief, and when 
he dies the name is lost. Villages are often moved from one to another 
place, for trifling reasons. Town names are constantly disappearing. It 
is difficult to identify the towns visited by African explorers a lew years 
after their journeys. Failure then to locate these towns need cause no 
surprise, [Et is possible, however, that a man like the Rev. John H. 
Weeks, who has known the lower Congo country for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, might identify them. The name ./forr/a, given as the chief of one 
of the towns, is not.an uncommon one in the lower Congo. One of that 
name, Mfuti/a, became ruler of the kingdom of Kongo in 1891. Of the 
Miotila here mentioned I know nothing. 
Unsiverstry oF Curacao, 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF 
PORTO RICO 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


Since the publication of his memoir on the Adoripines af Porto 
Kico and Neighboring Islands‘ the author has received considerable 
additional data tending to elucidate the meaning of certain archeo- 
logical material froin the Antilles. Among the most significant is 
a collection of prehistoric objects presented to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution by Miss A, B. Gould? of Boston, which includes, among 
other specimens, one of the best stone pestles from the West Indies 
yet described (by far the best from Porto Rico); two three-pointed 
stones, a fine mortar with two cavities, a double-bladed ax, and a 
“semicircular stone" with a face cut in relief on one side. 

The author has been able to purchase a few objects from Vieques, 
a Caribisland near Porto Rico, the archeology of which is almost 
unknown, These specimens, which have been added to the Smith- 
sonian collection, are especially significant owing to the localities in 
which they were found, In addition to the objects mentioned, he, 
has received from Sefor Grullon several photographs of pictographs 
and instructive specimens preserved in the museum at Santiago de 
los Caballeros, Republica Dominicana.’ It is not the intention at 
this time to do more than to refer to these photographs, since this 
article deals mainly with Antillean objects added to the Smithsonian 
collections since the publication of the memoir above cited. While 
photographs of several instructive objects from Santo Domingo are 
here reproduced, this account does not touch on all the material in 





' Trvety fits Aunwal Repert of the Burran of American Ethnglory, 
The author takes this occamon to cxpress his indebtedness to Miss Gould for this and 
“WT he writer ia greatly indebted to his friend Sefior Gralion for valuable information 
snd for permission to pablish the accompanying photographs of atone objects. tt iam 
pleasure to make this acknowledgment to this zealots student of Antillean antiquities. 
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possession of the writer,' wha looks forward to an opportunity to 
revisit that island and examine the many prehistoric objects there 
awaiting archeological study. 

Accompanying the collection sent by Miss Gould there is a 
spool-shaped stone object which is believed to be a natural form. 
This specimen may have been used asa stool or an anvil, or for 
some other purposes. It measures 7 to g in. in diameter by 9 in. in 
height. 

The material considered in this paper is grouped as follows: 
three-pointed zemis; stone pestle; mortar; semicircular stone 
disk: ovate stone with three knobs; elbow-stone; clay cylinder; 
and double-bladed ax. 

The most characteristic forms of prehistoric stone objects from 
Porto Rico are’ the so-called "stone collars" and ‘ three-pointed 
stones.” It would appear from the character of the latter that they 
were used for religious purposes, representing different supernatural 
beings?’ They are possibly the “stones with three points” which 
early writers declare were used to increase the productiveness and 
growth, of the ywea, a plant from the root of which the food cassava 
was prepared. 

Two fine specimens of three-pointed stones have been pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian through the kindness of Miss Gould, and 
the writer has received from Seftor Grullon photographs of three 
thers the originals of which are now in the Santiago Museum. 

Three-pointed stones have been divided by the author into four 
types, which radically differ from one another in the modifications 
of the parts that give them their names. The three points are 
classified as the anterior, the posterior, and the conoid projections. 
The base is a flat or slightly concave rough surface extending from 
anterior to posterior projection, on which the three-pointed stone 
generally rests when placed in a normal position. 

These three-pointed stones are regarded as clan or family idols 
+ Several photographs of pictographs found in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo have 
been received by the author since his earlier papers were written. These will be con- 
sidered in a future article. 


'The author long ago identified these stones es images of supernatural beings called 
sem (cemis). ‘The ebsence of reference to them in early documents is indicative of their 
religious or sacred character, 
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which were kept in houses of caciques, or in caves, and used by 
the islanders in their worship. Although the true-significance, if 
any, of their differences in form is yet to be discovered, a classifica- 
tion into types is of advantage in their study. 

first Type of Three-pointed Zemis. —This type has a rude head 
carved on the anterior, and equally rude legs cut on the posterior 
projection. Ina classification of this type, three divisions, deter- 
mined by the shape of the anterior projection, are recognized: (1) 
with a human head; (2) with a reptilian head; (3) with an avian 
head. To these may now be added (4) with a mammalian head 
(other than human). 

In his description of a specimen of the first type, now in the 
British Museum, Mr T. A. Joyce! points out that the form of its 
head shows that it does not belong to any one of the three groups 
suggested by the author. An examination of Mr Joyce's figure of 
this specimen and comparison of its anterior projection with the head 
of a manatee, or sea-cow, leads the author to refer the rare zemi in 
the British Museum to that animal, the sole known example of a 
fourth division of the first type that has yet been positively identified. 

in the Gould collection sent to the Smithsonian Institution there 
is a good specimen of three-pointed zemi belonging to the first 
group of the first type. Although this specimen is not very dif- 
ferent in form from others of the same group, already figured, it 
has one point of special interest, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration (xxv, t). On each side of the conoid projection there are 
two pits or depressions similar to those on other specimens to which 
attention has been called elsewhere. In some cases these pits 
occupy the positions of the joints of limbs, and may have once 
contained fragments of shell or stones. In many of the specimens 
of three-pointed zemis in which these pits occur, appendages are 
absent; in others they are carved on the surface of the idol. 

This specimen is said to have been found in a cave at Trujillo 
Alto, Porto Rico, It measures 714 in. long by 4% in. high. 

Second Type of Three-pointed Zemis. — Specimens of the type 
in which a face is carved on one side of the conoid projection, or 
between its apex and the anterior projection, are much less abundant 

' fowrmal of the Royal Antaropological fustitudr, RXXVI, PP. 407-408, London, 190 
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than those of the first type in Porto Rican collections. Only five 
zemis of this kind are described in the author's memoir, and the 
majority of these came from Santo Domingo." There is one addi- 
tional specimen of the same type in the collection here considered 
(pl. xtiv, 2), and Sefior Grullon has sent the author a photograph 
of still another, now in the Santiago Museum, These seven known 
specimens fall logically into two groups: three having limbs carved 
in relief on the sides, and four without any sign of appendage. One 
of the three-pointed stones here described belongs to the latter, the 
other to the former group. 

The specimen of the second type, sent by Miss Gould, came 
from Aguas Buenas, Porto Rico, and according to its label was 
found in a cave? It is imstructive in several particulars, not the 
least being its geographical locality, indicating that the type ts 
Porto Rican as well as Dominican. The illustration (pl. xxiv, 2) 
shows that this specimen has legs cut in low relief on the sides of 
the conoid projection. These appendages rise from the back and 
extend to the anterior projection where they terminate in feet which 
are brought together below the mouth. Round depressions, or 
pits, are found near the position of the joints, and just below the 
apex of the conoid projection is a small lateral depression. Grooves 
worn in the base of the conoid projection seem to indicate that the 
object was lashed to some foreign body. The face of this idol is 
without nose, while lips and ears, which ordinarily are prominent in 
the type, are inconspicuous. The tip of the posterior projection ts 
considerably battered, but stria in the stone at this point would ap- 
pear to have been intended for feet, The specimen measures 6 in. 
in length by 4 in. m height. 

The author's attention has been called by Sefior Grullon to an- 
other fine and instructive specimen of this type from Santo Domingo 
(pl. xtv, a, 4). It resembles that figured in plate xiv, figs. 4, 2’, 
of the author's memoir above cited, but unlike that specimen has 
~The second type was originally distinguished from the first in the memoir above 
mentioned, The author has seen no representations of this type in other publications 
A similar method of representing joints by incised circles ts found in many Central Ameti- 
can figures, and in Mezicon bas-relief, 

t Miss Gould has kindly furnished « photograph of the exect point in the cave where 
she was informed this specimen was found. 
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incised scrolls around a circle on the back like the object represented 
in plate xvi of the same paper. 

Unlike the one last mentioned, this zemi has no indication of 
legs or other appendage on the side of the conoid projections; but 
the ears are elaborately cut in relief, the mouth is large, the lips are 
rather narrow, the eyebrows flattened, and the nose is prominent. 
The ferule back of the head, which possibly indicates a neckband, is 
pronounced, 

Fourth Type of Ihree- pointed Zemis.— The fourth type of three- 
pointed zemis includesall those which are destitute of head on cither 
the antenor projection or the conoid prominence, and have no indi- 
cation of a face on any partofthe object. The specimens of this type 
vary considerably in general form, most of them having the anterior 
and posterior projections blunt and rounded, the cone being of 
limited height. The best figure of this variety can be seen in plate 
L, ¢, of the author's memoir on the Adorigines of Parte Rico. 
Another subdivision of the type has more pointed anterior and 
posterior projections, the surface lying between the anterior projec- 
tion and the apex of the cane being slightly concave, while that por- 
tion which extends between the posterior projection and the apex is 
slightly convex. There are sometimes pronounced lateral ridges 
that extend from the apex of the cone to the edge of the base. 

In the third subdivision of the type, the conoid projection is 
slender, while in the fourth the cone seems to rise out of a depres- 
sion surrounded bya slightly elevated lip. The first two subdivisions 
of this type have been hgured elsewhere (of. cif,, pl. 1); the second 
two, here distinguished from the others for the first time, have not 
hitherto been illustrated) They will be considered in turn, beginning 
with the one last mentioned. 

Ann instructive new form (fig. 134) of three-pointed zemis, to which 
the author's attention was called by Sefior Grullon, is provisionally 
placed in the fourth subdivision of the fourth type, from which it 
differs in having an elevated fold or raised ridge enclosing a de- 
pression out of which rises the conoid projection, Although the 
general appearance of this stone has suggested phallicism, the author 
would not so interpret it. This is the only specimen of this form 
thus far described. 
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Another three-pointed zemi from Santiago has the conoid pro- 
jection quite slender, more so than that of any other specimen, Its 
apex tips slightly forward toward the anterior end of the zemi. A 
photograph of this idol was sent to the author by Sefior Grullon. 
This specimen belongs to the third subdivision of the fourth type. 





Fic. 134.— ‘Three-pointesl Stone of the Fourth Typ=. 


Stone Pesile, —As a rule stone pestles from Porto Rico are infe- 
rior in make and decoration to those from Santo Domingo. This 
inferiority is not true of the specimen here figured, which is one of 
the finest from the West Indies thus far recorded. 

This specimen (pl. xu1v, 3) was presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution by Sefior Don Juan Cabezas, of Carolina, Porto Rico, 
and according to its label was plowed up near his estate. Itis made 
of a hard, smoothly polished stone, and ts the finest specimen of 
these objects from Porto Rico. It has an elongated, slightly tapering 
handle, with a well-carved head at one end, and a lens with slightly 
chipped periphery. The handle is without a ferule, and unfortu- 
nately is broken at the neck. The lips, nose, eyes, and ears are well 
carved in high relief. Each side of an elevation on the crown of 
the head bears a ring-like protuberance unlike anything in other 
described pestles from this region. This specimen measures 74 
in. in length. 

Sefior Grullon has sent to the author several good photographs 
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of a pestle in the Santiago Museum, decorated on one end with a 
head, perhaps designed to represent that of a bird, following a 
known custom in the decoration of pestle handles. 

Stone Mortar.— There is a fine mortar (fig. 135) in the col- 
lection sent by Miss Gould, This mortar has a concavity on each 
side, and a distinct groove extending around the body, Of all 
West Indian mortars seen by the author this is the most interesting 
and is of most exceptional form. 





Fic. 1345. — Mortar. 


Senucircular Stone Disk. — One of the semicircular stone disks 
in the Gould collection closely resembles. that represented in plate 
L, 7, 7°, of Aborigines of Porto Rico. Vt has a face on one side, and 
lateral extensions which show indications of grooves as if for lash- 
ing to some foreign body. The specimen (pl. xXLIv, 5) measures 
5% in. long by 424 in. high. 

Ovate Stone With Three Knobs:—In his descri ption of West 
Indian objects the author has figured, from the Imbert collection 
obtained in Santo Domingo, a stone ball with three rounded knobs 
situated near one pole (of. cif, p. 17 5). In the collection sent by 
Miss Gould there is a stone ball (pl. x11v, 4) similar to this, but more 
nearly oval in shape, from Porto Rico, the first specimen of this 
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form from that island. The signification and use of this object are 
yet to be determined. Its round end affords no evidence of its use 
asapestle. It is about 4 in. in longerand 3 in.in shorter diameter. 

Eléow Stone. —A charactenstic elbow stone, notelsewhere figured, 
was sent to the author from Vieques island, near Porto Rico, This 





Fic, 136. — Elbow Stone, 


island is said to have been inhabited by 
Carib who, in historic times, made many 
fierce attacks on the Spanish colonists of 
Porto Rico, especially those on the east- 
em coast. This elbow stone (fg. 136) 
resembles a broken stone collar, but if 
such it be, it has been subsequently 
worked over, for there is a series of flut- 
ings on one arm and a deep longitudinal 
groove extends along the fluted arm on the outside. 

Miss Gould writes concerning a remarkable elbow stone, lately 
acquired by Sefior D, Vicente Balbas, which has the two ends 
‘approximately of equal length, at right angles, and each hollowed 
into an almost tubular socket." She suggests that these sockets 
are for “ support by two poles," and it seems to the writer that this 
is very probably a correct explanation, 

Mr Joyce adds a new interest to the discussion of the use of the 
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Porto Rican “stone collars" by sugpesting that they were con- 
nected with tree worship, which, as we know from the writings of 
Ramon Pane and others, was well developed among the Antilleans. 
According to this theory the collar represents in stone a tree with 
branches tied together by a band (shoulder band), the prototype of 
the stone collar thus having been of wood. This ingenious theory 
has much to commend it, although, like other theories respecting 
these interesting objects, it awaits definite proof, In this connection 
the “clbow stone would be a zemi transitional in form between 
a collar and a three-pointed stone that originally might have been 
tied to a wooden object. 








Fic. 137.— Clay Cylinder, 


It is commonly said that there is no reference in early writings to 
Porto Rican and Dominican stone collars, but Senor Coll y Toste, 
a well-known Porto Rican scholar, has called attention! to an early 
mention of “ seven collars” owned by the Haitian cacique Caonabo, 

Clay Cylinder, — Figure 137 exhibits two views of a clay object 
of cylindrical form, found at Vieques (?), Porto Rico, related to the 
so-called cylinder for stamping pottery, contained in the Arch- 
bishop Merifio collection from Santo Domingo. It is now in the 
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Smithsonian Institution, The knob at each end of the cylinder is 
separated by a deep groove from the body of the object, on which 
are represented deep meanders, A section of the body of the 
cylinder shows that it is not circular, but slightly oval in form. 
One of the accompanying figures represents the upper or flattened 
surface; the other, one of the sides. The course of the grooved 
meander over the surface varies in each of the four quadrants, and 
in two instances the end of the groove is accompanied by a pit, as 
shown in the illustration. To this form of ornamentation on pot- 
tery attention has been called elsewhere. 

Deuble-bladed Ax.—The majority of the Aachas (axes) from 
Porto Rico are pointed at one end and from their form are called 
*petaloid,” The double-bladed ax from Pueblo Viejo, sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution by Miss Gould, is almost unique in collec- 
tions of stone implements from our new insular possession in the 
West Indies. Similar forms have been reported from Santo Do- 
mingo and the Lesser Antilles. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

Wasnineron, 0D, C 
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SOME RECENT PALEOLITHIC DISCOVERIES 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


The incoming year will witness the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the appearance of Darwin's Origin ef Species. The 
celebration in this country began with the Darwin Anniversary 
Meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science during convocation week. Every one is familiar with the 
uplift Darwin's work gave to science as a whole. Not the least 
among the beneficent results was the impetus given to the study 
of anthropology, particularly prehistoric archeology. By a singular 
coincidence the very year (1859) that the Darwinian theory was 
published, Prestwich visited the valley of the Somme and satisfied 
himself of the authenticity of Boucher de Perthes's discoveries in 
the river drift at Abbeville. Tt is therefore just fifty years since the 
first general recognition of paleoliths as artifacts. In visiting some 
new paleolithic stations during the past summer it occurred to me 
that this might be a fitting time to speak of certain recent develop- 
ments in the European field. 

One of the most important paleolithic discoveries in recent years 
is that made by Herr Emil Bachler, Director of the Natural History 
Museum in St Gallen, Switzerland. The Alpine region had not 
been considered seriously as a held for paleolithic research, since the 
latter period closed before the retreat of the glaciers to anything 
like their present extent. It is true man might have penetrated 
into the Alps during an interglacial period, but the evidences of his 
presence would have been destroyed by the succeeding glaciation. 
Two stations in Switzerland of the Magdalenian epoch have been 
known for years, viz., Schweizersbild and Kesslerloch, but these are 
north of the Rhine in Canton Schaffhausen. 

It remained for Herr Bachler to make the discovery, some four 
years ago, of a station of Mousterian age; not ina valley, or even 
the foot-hills, but in the Santis mountains which lie between the 
lakes of Constance and Zirich, 
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The station in question is on the Ebenalp (above Appenzell) at 
a height of 1477 to 1500 meters. It consists of two caverns, with 
southeastern exposure, that enter the precipitous face of the rock, 
and one of which penetrates backward and upward, piving access to 
the top of the mountain as well as to the Weissbach valley lying to 
the northwest. The caverns are reached by foot-path from Weiss- 





Fic. 13%. — Entrance to the Lower Cavern of Wildkinchll, Canton Appenrell, a Station 
af Mousterian Age a( a Height of 1477 Meters, 
bad, the most frequented one being by way of the gap that sepa- 
rates the Bommenalp from the Ebenalp. This gap was produced 
by faulting which left the Ebenalp standing about 300 meters above 
its neighbor. ‘The last part of the way is very steep but protected 
by-a railing, It would, in fact, be absolutely broken at one point 
were it not for a wooden bridge anchored to the vertical face of the 
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rock. This is ata point just below the first or lower cavern. It 
is probable therefore that paleolithic man did not reach the caverns 
from this side, but rather from the back of the mountain and by 
way of the upper cavern. The communication between the two is 
by means ofa marrow ledge. (See fig, 1338.) 

These caverns have been known since 1621, and there is a leg- 
end to the effect that at a much earlier date they were inhabited by 
wild men. The little pilgrimage chapel of Wildkirchli that gives 
its name to the place was founded by Dr Paulus Ulmann (1613- 
1680), priest at Appenzell. The chapel is in the lower cavern, 
and in the upper cavern where the hermit house once stood there 
is now the Wildkirchli Inn, The last hermit died in 1851, since 
which time Wildkirchli has been rather a de/vedere for mountain 
climbers than a place of religious pilgrimage. The views are cer- 
tainly superb and well repay the toilsome ascent: A place so full 
of the spirit of the past and of natural charms could not well escape 
the romancer, as witness the last chapters of the historical novel, 
Lkkehard, by the celebrated German writer, Viktor yon Scheffel. 

As early as 1861 Ritimeyer announced the presence of bones 
of Ursus spelens and Capra (ibex and rupicapra)in the oor de- 
posits of Wildkirchli, Before that date the hermits used to pick 
up bones of the cave bear and sell them to the pilgrims. Bachler 
began his researches which led to the discovery of a pure Mous- 
terian industry during the winter of 1903-04, and continued them 
during the two following winters. Winter is the best time to work, 
as the caverns are then dry, relatively warm, and free from visitors. 

The deposits are about five meters thick and cover an area of 
several hundred square meters, so that the amount still to be exca- 
vated is much greater than that already done. About 99 per cent 
of the bones found are of the cave bear, the number of individuals 
represented by the finds to date being approximately 200, These 
remains have been found practically at-all levels save in the layer 
vat the top which has-a thickness of one-half meter. Mousterjan 
implements are found in the same horizons as the faunal remains. 
They are made of quartzite and flint; also of cave-bear bone. The 
quartzites were picked up in the Weisshach valley several hundred 
meters below and carried to the caverns there to be worked into 
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tools. Some of the better formed implements are made of a green- 
ish flint that must have been brought a long distance by paleolithic 
man. Both stone and bone implements are of crude workmanship, 

In company with Herr Bachler, I spent some hours studying the 
sections and searching for animal remains and artifacts. We were 
successful in finding two bone implements and one chipped quartzite. 
Teeth and fragments of bones were counted by the dozen. These 
were chiefly of the cave bear. Remains of the cave lion, the cave 
panther, badger, marten (/Mwstela martes), ibex, chamois, stag, 
marmot, otter, and hermit crow have been noted. 

The deposits are not indurated and may be worked with as 
much rapidity as is consistent with careful observation. They con- 
sist of materials that haye fallen from the ceilings. They cannot be 
called stratified, and yet more or less definite honzons may be dis- 
tinguished on account of the relative fineness of the deposits and the 
variations in color. 

What is the age of the industry-bearing deposits of Wildkirchli? 
In order to arrive at a just estimate one’'must have a knowledge not 
only of prehistoric times but also of the Ice Age. According to 
Penck there were four glacial epochs (with alternating interglacial 
epochs), These have been named after four streams of southern 
Germany in the foothills of the Alps: Ginz, Mindel, Riss, and 
Wirm glacial epochs respectively, beginning with the oldest. Penck 
has gone even further and determined three well-defined stages in 
the final retreat of the Wurm glaciation, The stages correspond to 
temporary advances during the period of retreat. Such stages have 
left their traces so distinctly in the region about Innsbruck that local 
names have been applied to them: Bahl, from Kirchbahl at an ele- 
vation of 500 meters; Gschnitz at 1200 meters, and Daun at 1600 
meters, the latter of course being the most recent. 

The barbaric races with which the Romans had to contend hada 
knowledge of iron. It is estimated that the Bronze Age had its 
beginning some 3500 yearsago. The Alps were then either inhabited 
or visited throughout their extent by man, We find, for example, 
bronze weapons in the Fliiela pass of the Upper Engadine. The 
Fliela pass was invaded by ice of the Daum stage. The latter, 
therefore, antedates the Bronze Age, Prehistoric copper mines have 
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been discovered at two localitiesin the Austrian Alps. One of these 
lies at the southern foot of the Ubergossene Alp, near Salzburg, at a 
height of 1500 meters. Neolithic implements were found in the old 
shafts. Now this locality (Mitterberg) is near the timber-line, and a 
slight depression of this would render it difficult to establish smelters 
there. The other copper mine is southeast of Kitzbihel inthe Tyrol, 
at a height of 1900 meters. This mine also must have been occu- 
pied later than the Daun stage, at which time the region lay very 
near the snow-line and was uninhabitable. 

Even the whole neolithic period in Switzerland is younger than 
the Daun stage, whose snow-line lay 300 meters lower than to-day. 
The minimum time, therefore, that separates us from the Daun 
Stage must be at least 7000 years, 

4 very long interval of time separates us from the closing 
epoch (Magdalenian) of the paleolithic period. For we find on the 
borders of Lakes Constance and Geneva animal remains of the 
Magdalenian epoch in terraces that are 20 to 30 meters above the 
present level of these lakes. Magdalenian industry is found in 
Switzerland well within the area covered by the Wiirm glaciation. 
But such stations have not yet been found within that covered by 
the Buhl stage. It may be taken for granted, therefore, that the 
Magdalenian industry is older than, or at least contemporaneous 
with, the Bahl stage, which corresponds, by the way, to the Cham- 
plain stage in North America. 

The rock shelter of Schweizersbild was occupied by paleolithic 
man after the Wiirm glaciation had retreated across the Rhine from 
Canton Schaffhausen, Here 25,000 stone implements have been 
found; also many bone implements and some engravings, one being 
of the mammoth. The paleolithic layers were covered in turn by 
successive deposits belonging to the neolithic bronze and Roman 
periods. Taking the thickness of the deposit left since Roman 
times a§ representing 2000 years, the time required for the whole 
series of deposits is estimated at 24,000 years. The total time 
elapsed since the maximum advance of the Wiirm glaciation is 
still longer, 30,000 years being none too high an estimate for it 

When could Wildkirchli have been inhabited? It lies within 
the region of glaciation. It could not have been occupied during 
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the Wiirm glacial period, because it is ata height of [500 meters, 
while the snow-line of the Wurm glaciation was only 1200 meters. 
It is self-evident that man could not have taken up his abode above 
the snow-line. Even during the Bahl stage of the glacial retreat 
the snow-line was stili as low as 1500 meters. Man could have 
come there only after the Bahl stage. But after the Buhl stage we 
have a different fauna and flora; so that man must have inhabited 
Wildkirchli before the last (Wurm) glacial epoch, that is to say 
during an interglacial (Riss-Wurm) epoch with climatic conditions 
similar to those of the present day, 

During the last glacial epoch the Wildkirchli caverns were filled 
with ice-or snow and hence no deposits of any kind were formed. 
The sterile Jayer one-half meter thick at the top of the floor de- 
posits represents the accumulation since the close of the glacial 
period. If we allow 30,000 years for post-Warmian times we must 
allow as much more for the last glacial epoch. Thus to reach the 
Riss-Wiirm interglacial period and man’s occupancy of Wildkirchli 
caverns would mean going back about 100,000 years, We have 
here an atypic but pure Mousterian industry, which probably marks 
the close of the period; for it seems that in France, far removed 
from the Alps, the Mousterian industry was contemporaneous with 
a glacial epoch (the Riss) and is therefore much older than that at 
Wildkirchii. 

Fortunately for the science of prehistoric archeology we know 
now what manner of man was the author of the Mousteran industry, 
The first discovery that attracted widespread attention to the 
physical characters of fossi] man was that made in 1856 in the 
valley of the Neander near Disseldorf, Germany. The circum- 
stances of the find were such as to render it difficult to establish the 
age of the humanremains. That the skull belonged to a type more 
primitive than any hitherto known was evident from the start to an 
unprejudiced mind. Corroborative evidence came just ten years 
later when Dupont found a human lower jaw in the cavern of La 
Naulette, Belgium, associated with bones of the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros. The discovery in 1886 of parts of two human skele- 
tonsin the cavern of Spy, near Namur, Belgium, furnished still better 
evidence, as the human remains were accompanied not only with 
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bones of the mammoth and cave bear but also with stone imple- 
ments of the Mousterian type. As belonging to the same class 
there should be mentioned Professor Gorjanovié-Kramberger’s dis- 
covery in 1899 of human bones, artifacts, and fossil animal remains 
at Krapina, near Agram, the capital of Croatia. 

During the summer of 1908, Herr O. Hauser found part of a 
human skeleton, including the skull, in the classic station of Le 
Moustier itself, This station, belonging to a wonderful series of 
paleolithic sites in the valley of Veézére, France, has been known 
since the explorations of Lartet and Christy, 1863-65. Hauser 
very wisely delayed the removal of the human remains from the 
cavern of Le Moustier until 
after the arrival of a party of 
German anthropologists, in- 
cluding Professor Klaatsch of 
Breslau, the party going di- 
rect from the German An- 
thropological Congress held 
at Frankfurt during the first 
week in August, 

Hauser's discovery was 
made in the lower cave at Le 
Moustier, and includes not 
only an almost complete 
skull (figs. 139, t40) but 
also various parts of the 
skeleton of a youth of about 
fifteen years. At. this age, 
sex cannot be determined 
from the bones alone. The 
| race characters also are not 
Fic. 139.— Afeme primigenior, or moutteri. 30 distinct as they would be 
ensit, from the Classic Cavern of Le Moustiey at full maturity; but they 
Fated sk anielpat sates point unmistakably to the 
type of Neandertal, Spy, and Krapina— the so-called Howe primi- 
gentus which now also becomes Afomo miousteriensis, It was a 
rather stocky type, robust and of a medium to low stature. The 
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arms and legs were relatively short, especially the forearm and from 
the knee down, as is the case among the Eskimo. Ape-like char- 
acters are noticeable in the curvature of the radius and of the 
femur, the latter being also rounder in section than is the case 





Fic. 140.— Heme primigeniuy, of mrowsterieniis, from the Cavern of Le Mouatler 
(Derdegne). Verse Jeferase, 


with /fomo sapeens. In the retreating forehead, prominent brow 
ridges, and prognathism it is approached to some extent by the 
modem Australian. 

There: is, therefore, no longer any doubt as to the physical 
characters of man of the Mousterian epoch —man that lived in 
Europe 100,000 yearsago. But the Chellean industry is older than 
the Mousterian, and to the present time no human remains have 
been found that can with certainty be dated back to the oldest 
epoch of the paleolithic period. When found, if ever, they will prob- 
ably: be even: more primitive in type than Afomoe privigenins: The 
differences may be great enough to be considered specific, as the 
Chellean epoch was a long one, reaching well back into the long 
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Mindel-Riss interglacial epoch. But the Chellean industry already 
represents a degree of intelligence that must stamp its author as dis- 
tinctly human — Heme antignns perhaps, but at-all events Homo. 
This much cannot at present be said concerning the author of the 
eolithic industry, particu- 
larly in its earliest manifes- 
tathons, The latter is found 
not only in the lower Qua- 
ternary but also in the 
Miocene, and even in the 
Oligocene at Boncelles, a 
station recently explored 
by Rutot. From the Oli- 
gocene and Miocene up 
into the lower Quaternary 
the industry remained 
practically at a standstill, 
representing one and the 
same degree of intelligence. 

The successes of the 
last year in the search for 
Home primigenins should 
encourage anthropologists 
to continue their search for 
man of the Chellean epoch 
and the ancestral form that 
produced the eolithic in- 
dustry! The former may 
indeed prove to be of prac- 
tically the same type as 
ffomo primigenius of Le 
Moustier, near the out- 





Fic. 14%. — Laplements of /fome mremeterienss. | ' 
Piatt the aa Gnclie or le ac ine stretched left hand of which 


was found a carefully fin- 
ished flint implement of the Acheulian type, as well as a Mousterian 
Scraper. (See fig. 141.) 
The remarkable lower jaw recently found by Professor Schottenaack in Tertiary 
deposits at Mauer, sear Heidelberg, way represent this ancestral type. 
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It would not be possible to enter here into details relative to all 
the recent paleolithic discoveries made in Europe. Some of these, 
like the one at Le Moustier, are at localities known for years and 
supposed to have been exhausted ; as for example, those of Hauser 
in the classic stations of the Vezére, particularly La Micoque ; and 
of Commont at St Acheul. This should serve to emphasize once 
more the importance of thoroughness in archeological excavations. 

Two new localities that give much promise are La Quina 
(Charente), a Mousterian station being: explored by Giraux and 
Martin; and Willendorf, near Vienna, which is in the hands of 
Szombathy and Obermaier. Willendorf is in a terrace about 30 
meters above the Danube, the section showing superimposed layers 
of late Mousterian (Aurignacian), Solutrean, and Magdalenian facies 
respectively. The greater part of the collection had not yet been 
unpacked before I left Vienna; but Herr Szombathy, the curator, 
very kindly showed me the most remarkable single specimen —a 
human figurine, full length, carved out of stone, with all the ste- 
atopygic and negroid characters of the Hottentot race. It came 
from the upper, or Magdalenian horizon, This may be connected 
in some way with the paleolithic negroid race discovered by the 
Prince of Monaco in the Grefte des Enfants-and named by Verneau 
Type de Grimalde. 

Yate Univensrry, 

New Haven, Connecticut, 


COPPER NECK-RINGS OF SOUTHERN ALASKA 
By GEORGE T. EMMONS 


In the narratives of the early European explorers who visited 
the Northwest coast of America in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, frequent mention is made of objects, implements, and orna- 
ments of copper found in possession of the natives. These were 
unquestionably of virgin metal and of home manufacture, for while 
odd pieces might have been carried across the continent during the 
course of centuries of trade and migration, the very abundance and 
the typical forms would argue to the contrary, The great copper 
fields of Alaska and -the Northwest Territory, extending from 
Copper river through the White river district to the vicinity of 
White Pass were well known to the local inhabitants and furnished 
one of the principal sources of revenue in their trade with the 
coast Tlingit, long before the Pacific ocean was exploited by Euro- 
The Chilcat, who occupy the head of Lynn Canal, controlled 
this trade, upon which their wealth and power greatly depended, 
They traveled inland in large bands two or three times a year, 
when they met the interior people by appointment, and traded with 
them on their own terms, for the Athapascan hunter, mild in char- 
acter, living in patriarchal simplicity and following his food supply 
throughout the greater portion of the year, was dominated and held 
in practical vassalage by the more virile and savage Tlingit, and 
even as late as 1890 he was allowed to visit the coast only under 
escort, without the privilege of trading with outsiders. The arro- 
gance of the Chilcat is best illustrated in their destruction of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's post at Fort Selkirk in 1852. They 
looked upon this interior trade as their exclusive night, and when the 
rich fur fields of the lower Yukon valley attracted the Company’s at- 
tention and a factory was there established, a war-party under the 
leadership of Chartrich, the hereditary chief of the Connahtabee 
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clan, marched inland four hundred mules, captured and burned the 
post, and, setting the factors free, admonished them against any 
further encroachments upon their preserves. This is one of the few 
instances on record when this all-powerful Company acknowledged 
and accepted defeat at the hands of a rival. 

The Chilcat traded also with the Yakutat people of Bering bay 
for the copper that they in turn procured from the interior tribes of 
Copper river. In winter they traveled overland to the coast, but in 
spring and summer they made the passage of Lynn canal, Cross 
sound, and thence coastwise in their canoes, a distance of some 250 
miles. Ismailof, the Russian pilot, mentions mecting at Yakutat in 
1788 a considerable body of Chilcat under their chief Iichak on their 
annual trading expedition. 

Unquestionably the Huna and Sitka tribes shared in the barter 
with the Vakutat, but the Chilkat were the progressive traders of 
the north, and it is still traditional with the Tsimshian and Haida 
that their earlier supply of this metal came to them from this people. 
The Athapascans inhabiting the copper region were a utilitarian, in- 
artistic people whose whole life was a struggle with nature and the 
elements for their food supply, and they seem to have used metal for 
daggers, spear-blades, and arrowpoints only. Few or no omamental 
pieces have ever been found among them. In mining operations 
hereabouts, spear-blades of copper have been exhumed fifteen to 
twenty-five fect below the surface of the ground, attesting to the 
antiquity of the manufacture and use of this metal, As late as 
18385 bullets and slugs were hammered out for use in the smooth- 
bore muskets against big game. The native source of supply was 
found either in the form of placer nuggets or in outcropping | 
of pure metal, for neither the manner nor the means of reducing 
the ore when found in combination with other substances was known, 

The coast people utilized copper not only for weapons and hunt- 
ing implements, but fashioned it into ornaments for the ears and 
nose, bracelets, anklets, neck-rings, masks, rattles, the overlaying 
or ornamentation of dancing implements, and that peculiar shield- 
like object known as 4naeé which had an intrinsic value according 
to its size, and a still greater personal value dependent upon its 
ownership and its use on occasions of ceremony, when it might be 
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cut in pieces, given away, or placed on the memorial column, The 
early traders, finding copper in such demand, immediately included 
it in their exchanges for furs, and even worked it into shape after 
native designs. 

Another source of supply was from stranded vessels that were 
copper sheathed and bolted, and so in time it became so common 
that the northern trade was abandoned as unprofitable, The superi- 
ority of iron was recognized as-soon as it was acquired, when copper 





Fic i423. — Copper Neck-ring of a Nishka Chiel, Nass Harbor, British Columbia. 


fell into disuse except for personal ornaments and the decoration 
of dance paraphernalia, and with the later introduction of silver, 
and then of gold, the demand for copper practically ceased. 

The neck-ring here illustrated (fig. 142) was obtained from a 
Nishka chief living at Kincolith, Nass Harbor, British Columbia. 
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He valued it highly, and said that it had been in his family through 
four or five generations when they lived on the Nass, for Kincolith 
is a mission village of recent years, where the people have been 
gathered from the older river settlements. 

The use of the neck-ring was for occasions of ceremony, when 
it was worn around the neck both as an ornament and as an indica- 
tion of rank and wealth; and after death, asa mark of respect, such 
pieces, as well as the copper shield or the Chilkat blanket, might be 
displayed on the mortuary column or the grave-house. 

Neck-rings are among the rarest of copper objects known to 
the Northwest coast, and while the Tlingit of southeastern Alaska 
controlled the trade in this metal, and unquestionably had this orna- 
ment, yet I never saw one in their possession, although in the for- 
gotten rubbish of an old communal house at Wrangell I found one 
of iron, similar in all respects, which was used in like manner, and 
when a defect occurred in one of the twisted strands, copper had 
been used to repair it. 

Dr C. F. Newcombe, of Victoria, Britsh Columbia, whose years 
of intimate acquaintance with the Haida give him a very accurate 
knowledge of their possessions, past and present, tells me that he 
has seen four of these copper omaments on the Queen Charlotte 
islands —one at Klue, one at Dadens, North island, and two at 
Masset—and knows of one other, collected at Masset for the late 
Dr George M. Dawson, which was taken from an old family grave 
by Henry Edenshaw, now an old man, in whose father’s life it was 
said to have been in the family for three or four generations, 

So faras I know, all of these ornaments are the same in form 
and character, consisting of two twisted strands to represent the typ- 
ical rope of the Northwest coast; for whether it be the head-dress, 
neck or shoulder girdle of shredded cedar-bark, the halibut line of 
-spruce-root, the warp or woof of the blanket of bark or goat-wool, 
the fish-net of nettle or sinew, or cordage for any purpose, two 
strands alone were employed, which marked it in contradistinction 
to the three- or four-strand rope of our manufacture. 

The antiquity of the use of the copper neck-ring ts told in the 
legend of The Salmon Doctor, which goes back to primitive days, 
before the curse of civilization had blighted this coast. It is known 
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equally tothe Haida and the Tlingit, and like many other of their 
old stories is localized at different points. As given to me by-an old 
Sitkan it-occurred at the summer fishing camp of his ancestors at 
Naqwasina bay on Baranof island, some fourteen miles to the north- 
ward of Sitka; and near the entrance, in a cave-like overhang of 
the rocky shore, was pointed out the last resting place of the hero 
of the tale. 

To give the story without going too deeply into detail, as | wish 
simply to illustrate the early use of the copper neck-ring — 

A family of the Sitka tribe had removed to their summer camp 
near the mouth of the main stream to catch and cure their winter 
food supply of salmon. The son of the chief—a very little boy — 
came to the mother for something to eat and was given a piece of 
dried salmon that was slizhtly moldy ; this he threw away in anger 
and heartily abused the whole salmon family. In these early days 
of life human beings and animals, including fish and birds, were 
much nearer to each other, both physically and spiritually. In the 
beginning they were all one people, but when light was suddenly 
given to the world, great consternation prevailed, and while some 
retained their human form others fled to the woods and assumed the 
forms of animals, and in like manner the air and the sea were peopled. 
As the old legends abound in transformations and in mixed 
unions, it can be seen how the Tlingit should look upon the different 
species as separate families possessing human attributes. ‘Thus the 
salmon were considered asa great people who lived far out in the sea 
and every summer visited the rivers and the shore, and while they 
were legitimately taken in great numbers and constituted the prin- 
cipal food supply of the people, yet they were always spoken to or 
of with great respect, and their capture and treatment were according 
to conventional rules that were strictly observed. ‘The silver salmon 
swimming in the stream heard with shame the abuse heaped upon 
them ; and as the little boy, attracted by some pulls; walked into 
the water, they dragged him under, when he was transformed into a 
salmon and taken to their ocean home, The following spring, when 
the salmon made their reappearance, one more lively and beautiful 
than the others was noticed to remain about where the little boy 
was lost, until he attracted the attention of the father, who, after re- 
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Postscript 
The copper neck-ring, described im the accompanying paper, 
having been submitted to Mr Wirt Tassin, chemist of the United 
States National Museum, for examination, Mr Tassin kindly reports 
as follows : 


A qualitative test of the metal shows the presence of silver. 

Examination of an etched surface shows that the strands are each 
made up of two other strands made up apparently of hammered sheets. 

These observations give rise to the following conclusions: The 
copper is perhaps ‘‘ native,"’ since silver js a constant constituent of the 
copper of the Copper River and Lake Superior regions. ‘The sheets 
composing the individual strands taper from the centers to the ends and 
vary greatly in thickness at different points, a condition which would 
arise when hammering a nugget into a sheet with the idea of getting as 
great a Jength as possible with a minimum width, 

My idea of the method of manufacture is somewhat as follows: 
The native nugget was heated to a full red and quenched to make it soft 
and then hammered from the ends to the middie. It was then re-heated 
and worked in the same manner, except that the work was applied along 
the edge. These two processes were repeated alternately till the desired 
flat was obtained. 

Two of these flats were placed side by side, one end fastened, and 
both were then twisted together, but not ‘far? wf." When a certain 
amount of work had been done the twist was heated, cooled, and rounded 
np by hammering, thus forming a strand. ‘Two such strands were thus 
twisted to form the necklace. Two flats make a strand and two strands 
make the necklace. 

Wirt Tassin. 
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peated efforts, finally speared him and gave him to the mother to 
prepare for curing, Upon attempting to cut off the head, the knife 
encountered a copper neck-nng which the mother at once recognized 
as that worn by her lost son, whose disappearance was explained in 
the transformed fish, which was carefully wrapped in a cedar-bark 
mat and placed ina burial chest on the roof of the house. Soon 
after this the camp was much disturbed by the faint droning of a 
shaman's chant, as if far in the distance. Each succeeding night the 
sound became more audible, and finally was traced to the burial box 
containing the salmon body, when there came forth a shaman, in full 
regalia, whose great power and long life with his people is still 
traditional, 

Since writing the above my attention has been called to the illus- 
trations of silver and gold neck-rings on pages 84-87, 106-108, of 
Anderson's Scotland in Pagan Times. The form and character of 
these ornaments, and of one in particular, is almost identical with 
the Nishka copper neck-ring here described. That one has any 
connection with the other, however, is a mere matter of conjecture, 
and the opinion of one person is as worthy of consideration as that 
of another. I would only call attention to the fact that the twisted 
fiber, hide, or metal of the Northwest Coast people is in all instances 
of two strands, as is shown in the illustration, while the prehistoric 
Scotch specimens are of a varying number of strands. 

PRINCETON, 
NEw. JERSEY. 
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THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICANISTS 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 
The Sixteenth International Congress of Americanists was held 


in the University building at Vienna, Austria, September 9 to 14, 
1908, The active and associate members in attendance numbered 
376. 


In addition to Austria the following countries were represented 
by official delegates present: Argentina, German Burmeister ; 
Belgium, J. Denucé: Brazil, Manuel de Oliveira Lima; Chile, Julio 
Montebruno; France, Professor L, Capitan; Holland, Jonkheer L. 
C. van Panhuys and Dr J. D. E. Schmeltz: Italy, Professor E. H. 
Giglioli; Japan, Professor Ryozaburo Sakaki: Mexico, Gilberto 
Crespo y Martinez ; Paraguay, Leo Hirsch; Peru, Professor Max 
Uhle; Portugal, José Comtede Paraty: Prussia, Professor Eduard 
Seler; Spain, Professor Sanchez-Moguel; Sweden, Professor C. V. 
Hartman ; United States of America, Professors Franz Boas and 
M. H. Saville, Dr George Grant MacCurdy and Dr Charles Pea- 
body ; Venezuela, Felix Stiassny, There were also in attendance 
delegates from seventeen learned societies and institutions from 
various parts of the world. 

The Congress was formally opened on Wednesday morning 
under the high patronage of Archduke Rainer, who, although not 
able to be present, sent a message which was read by the President 
of the Congress, Wilhelm Freiherr von Weckbecker, in his open- 
ing address, Later in the week Archduke Rainer held a reception 
in the Imperial Museum of Natural History. The Congress was 
‘also honored by the presence and faithful attendance of H. R. H. 
Princess Therese of Bavaria, who was one of the honorary presi- 
The first session devoted to the reading of papers was opened 
with an address by Professor Franz Boas (New York), on “ The 
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Results of the Jesup Expedition.” After paying a deservedly high 
compliment to the late Morris K. Jesup, the speaker set forth the 
methods employed in the research. One result has been to estab- 
lish evidence of the shifting of the Northwest Coast tribes. They 
do not seem to have been stable units, but rather in ‘a continual 
state of flux. There is no longer any doubt of a connection between 
the peoples of Siberia and North America. A race probably entered 
the American continent from Siberia before the glacial period, and 
later there was a re-migration to Siberia, Marked ethnological dif- 
ferences have been noted among the races of western America. 
Professor Boas announced that the publications based on the Jesup 
Expedition will soon be completed. 

Sir Clements Marknam (London) followed with a paper on 
“Some Points of Interest in the History of the Incas by Sarmiento.” 
The publication of the Sarmiento manuscript in August, 1906, has 
thrown new light on the story of Andean civilization and has cor- 
rected some misconceptions. Sarmiento was a great addition to the 
authorities on Inca history and civilization. The subject was treated 
under the following heads: The revolution in the time of the 6th 
Inca; Story of the occupancy of Cuzco; Keforms of Inca Rocca ; 
Confederacies subdued by the Incas; The two great Incas, Pacha- 
cutec and Tupac; Date of the completion of the Incarial socialistic 
system ; The policy of forming colonies ; Socialism ; Interest of the 
subject ; Necessity for collating works of Spanish lawyers. 

Sir Clements MARKHAM read a second paper, on “ A Comparison 
of the Ancient Peruvian Carvings on the Stones of Tiahuanaco and 
Chavin.” After discussing the supposed extent of the ancient mega- 
lithic empire in Peru, evidence from ruins was cited. The argument 
is strengthened by comparison of carvings on ancient stones, The 
two stones were described in detail. A companson of the carvings 
on them proves them to be the work of the same people. The im- 
portant recent paper by Dr Gonzalez de la Rosa on the works of 
Blas Volera seems to give much greater value to the list of sover- 
eig¢ns given by Montesinos, and history may eventually give sup- 
port to conclusions derived from a study of ruins and of the carved 
stones of Tiahuanaco and Chavin, 

Dr William Tuacetrzer (Copenhagen) presented a communica- 
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tion entitled “The Angakoks or Pagan Priests of the Eskimo at 
Ammassalik, East Greenland.” These Eskimo were discovered in 
1833. They have for centuries preserved a marked and character- 
istic culture, a peculiar dialect, and a great wealth of legends, myths, 
and drum chants, In 1894 a commercial and Missionary station 
was established there by the Danes, and once a year a vessel is 
despatched from Denmark and generally reaches the station about 
the beginning of September. Dr and Mrs Thalbitzer wintered at 
this spot in 1905-06, having been sent out by the commission for 
the prosecution of geological and geographical researches in Green- 
land, in order to carry on linguistic and ethnological researches. 
The population, which is scattered over about twenty miles of the 
coast, consists of altogether about 450 souls, all Eskimo of pure 
origin. The angakoks (in Eskimo angakeg, plural angakkin) are 
or rather were the national priests and doctors of the Eskimo. 
These two callings are indissoluble, inasmuch as the people of 
Ammassalik look upon sickness asa defect of the soul ; their notion 
is that in every part, in every member of the human body, there is 
a soul which in certain circumstances may be lost ; that part of the 
body which has lost its soul falls ill, and only the angakok is able 
by the aid of his spirits to restore the soul and thereby health to the 
sick body, There are three things for which an angakok invokes 
the aid of the powers: the chase, sickness, and barrenness in women. 
At the present day the people of Ammassalik live half in their old 
orthodox faith, half in the new ideas, Many of them stil! mutter 
charms (serrafit) on the sea, when they are out in their kaiaks, 
and conceal amulets in their clothes. They keep up their primi- 
tive ceremonies to some extent, fasting and turning away from the 
light on the occurrence of a death. But their own priests have 
given up their calling and are about to give place to the foreign mis~ 
sionaries. In 1906 there were only two of the angakoks who still 
refused to be baptized ; they displayed great contempt for the new 
doctrines, and were full of faith in their own guardian spirits and 
other supernatural beings, especially in the divinity of the moon and 
in the Old Woman. of the Sea. 

Professor Paul EnRexruice ( Berlin) took as his subject “Our 
Present Knowledge of the Ethnography of Southern Brazil.” Faulty 
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nomenclature has until recently led to confusion in respect to the 
ethnic groups that once inhabited what are now the states of Sio 
Faulo, Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio do Sul. The recent works 
of Ihering, Ambrosetti, Telemaco Borba, and Benigno Martinez 
have brought order out of chaos, This is particularly true of the 
so-called Guayanan or Guayana (the Waiganna of earlier authors), 
the Chavantes of Sao Paulo and to a less degree of the " Bugres™ 
of Santa Catharina, Three different stocks were once included 
under the name Guayana: (1) The ancient Waiganna of Hans 
Stodeus which, like all the coast peoples, probably belong to the 
Tupi-Guarani family ; (2) the Kaingang or Kame from the interior 
of Sio Paulo, Parana, and Rio Grande, doubtless members of the 
Gés group; (3) the Ingain on the Guaira-Cataract of Alto Parana, 
also to be found in southwestern Paraguay, which form a special 
stock of the Ges group. The Chavantes of Sao Paulo have noth- 
ing in common with the so-called Akua of the Araguaya and To- 
eantin regions. They do not belong, as do the latter, to the Gés 
group, but form an entirely isolated stock with independent: lan- 
guage. The entire lack of linguistic evidence makes it impossible 
to speak with certainty concerning the place of the so-called 
“ Bugres.”” They are not primitive Gés as heretofore assumed, and 
aré also quite distinct from the Botocudos and Kaingang. Their 
real stem name is yet unknown. There tsa probable connection 
between them and the Tupi-Guarani as well as the Guayaki of 
Paraguay. 

Professor J. Korimann (Basel) dealt with the question of “ Na- 
tive Pygmy Races of America." There remains little doubt that 
Central and South America were once the home of a race of small 
human beings; that traces of it are to be found in the living tribes 
of those countries. “To smallness of stature may be added such 
features as a broad, short, squarish face with pug nose. To trace 
the pygmy races as they spread over the earth would seem to be a 
fruitful task in the field of somatic anthropology. They are every- 
where the starting point for the study of the races of large and 
middle size, and must be reckoned with in any attempt to trace the 
origin not only of the red man but also of mankind in general, 

Professor L. Capitan (Paris) presented three papers, the first 
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being on “The Cruciform £nirefac in Ancient America, Japan, 
China, India, and Gaul,"" This sign is to be seen on vases and 
shell ornaments from the mounds of the United States. Analogous 
figures occur in ancient Mexican manuscripts, It is found also on 
Merovingian buckles and asa decorative motive in China and Japan. 
Of the remaining two subjects one dealt with the large breast-rings 
of ancient Mexico in comparison with similar rings from Japan, 
4China, Oceanica, and Gaul: the other referred to the analogies be- 
tween the Mexican emechicakuatsl? and specimens from the paleo- 
lithic caverns of southern France, 

“Elements of the Maya and Mexican Zodiacs” was the subject 
chosen by Mr Stansbury Hacan. The elements of the Maya and 
Mexican zodiacs may be studied in six groups of material, all of 
which yield results consistent with cach other. Five Mexican aster- 
isms described by Tezozomoc and Sahagun, in the order given by 
the former, represent the six signs from Cancer to Sagittarius inclu- 
sive, the Libra and Scorpio symbols being combined, Drawings of 
these asterisms were given by Sahagun and are reproduced by Dr 
Seler in his valuable paper on the Venus Period in the Picture 
Writings of the Borgian Codex Group. In the same paper Dr Seler 
describes a series of five deities who, in the Mexican codices (Bor- 
gian, Bologna, and Vaticanus B) and the Maya codex of Dresden, 
are represented in the act of hurling spears successively at a water 
goddess, jaguar, maize. goddess, soothsayer, and warrior, In the 
order given the objects struck are symbols of the same six Ssipnis 
mentioned above, Libra and Scorpio being again combined, The 
Spear-throwers represent the six opposite signs in the order given, 
except that Aries-Taurus unaccountably exchanges place with 
Gemini, Nearly all of the deities so well described by Dr Schell- 
has in his paper on the Deities of the Maya Manuscripts must also 
be regarded as rulers of the zodiacal signs, The Maya and Mexi- 
can month and day signs also include attributes and symbols asso- 
ciated with the zodiac. The sacred city of Izamal in Yucatan was 
originally surrounded by twelve pyramid-temples each of which 
represented one of the signs in its proper relative position in the 
zodiacal circle. This:plan reflected on earth the supposed celestial 
design in the same manner as the plan of the Inca capital, Cuzco, 
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which Mr Hagar had described at a previous meeting of the Con- 
gress. The names and attributes of five of these signs are given by 
Lizana. Finally, the names and rituals of the Maya and Mexican 
festivals echo the attnbutes of the sign through which the sun was 
passing at the time. The correspondence between the Maya and 
Nahuatl symbols amounts to practical identity in many instances. 
Every sign in both zodiacs echoes the symbolism of the correspond- 
ing Peruvian sign, as descnbed in Mr Hagar's two papers in the 
Proceedings of the Congress (The Star-Chart of Salcamayhua, Paris, 
1900; the Cuzco paper above mentioned, New York, 1902) and in 
The Peruvian Asterisms and Their Relation to the Ritual, read be- 
fore the Congress at Stuttgart, 1904, and published in the American 
Antiquarian vol, 26, p. 329 et seq,; and the three American zodiacs 
in turn combine with symbols peculiar to themselves numerous 
others which indicate remarkable Oriental analogies. These analo- 
gies are too arbitrary to be satisfactorily explained as coincidences or 
as like results of like causes acting on the human mind. The group 
of the spear-throwers is found in codices, all of which according to 
Professor Saville are regarded as having been completed prior to 
the first historic coming of Europeans. The symbols contained 
therein cannot, therefore, have been subject to post-Columbian influ- 
ence, nor can such infiuence be reasonably supposed to have invaded 
any of the other symbols referred to. It is, therefore, a legitimate 
question — one which, in different material, interested the genius of 
Humboldt — whether we must not consider that the correspondence 
between the’astronomical symbolism ‘of the fwo hemispheres indi- 
cates an interchange of ideas between them at some time and by 
some route as yet unknown, but before the discovery of Columbus. 
Beyond this the material indicates the preeminence and the com- 
plexity of the astronomical cult amongst the most advanced peoples of 
both the Americas. It is hoped that this elucidation of the Mex- 
ican symbolic astronomy may help toward the further identification 
of the Mayan and Mexican hieroglyphs of which, as yet, we know 
so little and from which we may hope to learn so much of ancient 
America, 
Dr Charles Peanopy (Cambridge, Mass.) gave an account of 
“(Recent Cave Work in America.” In Missouri and Arkansas, 
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throughout the “Ovark Uplift," are many rock-shelters, much re- 
sembling those of Dordogne. These have been occupied at various 
times by prehistoric peoples. Their presence is attested by ashes, 
charcoal, split animal bones, flint-chips, and implements of various 
materials. Occasionally stalagmitic deposits of ten to forty centi- 
meters are found above evidences of human occupancy. The culture 
of the occupants is primitive, “ problematical" objects are absent, 
pipes almost missing, ground stone objects very rare, pottery rude, 
and worked shell practically not to be found. The articles in 
chipped stone and worked bone are, however, numerous and skil- 
fully wrought. The limitations of the culture place it in marked 
contrast to that of the eastern parts of the same states, near the 
Mississippi river, There seems to have been little intercourse be- 
tween the highlands and the lowlands. 

The subject presented by Dr George Grant MacCurpy (New 
Haven, Conn.) was.“ The Alligator in the Ancient Art of Chiriqui.”’ 
The ancient art of the Province of Chiriqui, Republic of Panama, is 
particularly rich in decorative motives derived from animal forms. 
The animals most often represented are the fish, frog, parrot, 
jaguar, armadillo, and alligator, the last two being the favorites. 
The motives derived from the armadillo are asa rule plastic, They 
were discussed by the author at the Quebec Congress in 1906. 
Plastic forms of the alligator are not often met with except among 
gold ornaments. Painted forms of the alligator and derivatives 
therefrom are, on the contrary, very abundant, especially in two 
groups of pottery. These groups as well as gold ornaments were 
described and the evolution of decorative motives derived from the 
alligator was traced. It was pointed out that conventionalism may 
result from (1) the reduplication or elimination of parts ; (2) trans- 
position and substitution ; (3) isolation of parts and their use indepen- 
dently of the whole, and (4) wholesale reduction and simplification. 
To give balance, for example, a second head may be added, Some 
part may be climinated for lack of space, or transposed or substi- 
tuted for another part. An instance of wholesale reduction and 
simplification is the representation of the alligator by means of a 
short curved line in a horizontal position, with a spot in the hollow 
of the curve to indicate the dermal markings, This motive is re- 
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peated to form an ornament about the rim of a-vase. Spines as 
well as scales are used as independent motives. Among the gold 
and bronze objects the entire alligator head is a favorite decorative 
motive, being attached to plastic forms, that may or may not other- 
wise have reference to the alligator, .A fine example is the mythical 
creature with human body and alligator head. On either side of 
the head and of the feet is an additional alligator head as an orna- 
mental and symbolic feature. There are a number of representa- 
tions in gold of this alligator-man with slight variations in details of 
execution, It must have been an important deity. The finest ex- 
ample of Chinquian ceramic art, a chalice-shaped vase, is orna- 
mented with a painting of this alligator-man in black, red, and purple 
on a cream ground, the central figure being accompanied by con- 
ventional scale, spine, and alligator motives instead of by additional 
alligator heads. 
Other papers were read as follows : 


Professor Heinrich MatTiecka (Prague), ‘* Parallelen oder Beriechungen 
rwischen der nordamerikanischen und mitteleutopaischen steinzeitlichen Kera- 
Regierongsrat Franz Heces (Vienna), ‘ Die archSologischen und ethno- 
graphischen Sammilungen aus Amerika im k. k. naturhistorischen Hofmuseum 
in Wein.” 

Manuel de Oliveira Lima (Bruxelles), ‘' Sur 'évolution d'une ville du New: 
veau Monde du 16!me qu zo!@« sitcle, 4 propos de la récente transformation 
de Rio de Janeiro.” 

Professor Don Antonio Sancnez-Mocve. (Madrid), ** Intervencion de 
Fray Hernando de Talavera en las negociaciones de Colon en los Reyes 
Catolicos,"" 

Miss Adela C. Bxeron, (Montreal), (1) ** Exhibition of a Copy of the 
Ancient Plan in the Museo Nacional, Mexico, supposed to be Part of a Flan 
of Tenochtitlan’’: (2) Survivals of Ceremonial Dances Amongst the Indians 
in Mexico."* 

Dr Jean Dexuck (Uecle-Broxelies), (1) '" Une grande carte de Amérique 
par les Reinel (vers 1516)"; (2) "Note sur un vocabulaire complet de la 
langue Yahgane (Terre de Feu).” 

Ignacio Movuna (Para), “Sur le progrés de |’ Amazonie et sur Jes Indiens.*’ 

Professor R. Lewaans-Nirscne (La Plata), ‘Zur physischen Anthropo- 
logie der westlischen Chacostimme."' 

Dr A. Wiarn (Munich), (1) * Dic Autobiographie Frane Rawie's (um 
r720)"" ; (2) *' Die Theorie Trombettis von dem Zusammenhange der amen- 
kanischen und Asiatiechen Sprachen,"* 
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‘Professor Franc Rirren vow Wresex (Innsbrack), ““ Die Weltkarte des 
Pierre Destelier von 1553 im Besitee Sr, Exzellenz des Grafen Hans Wilcrek,"" 

Dr J. D, E. Scumecrz (Leiden), " Die niederlandische Tumac Humac- 
Expedition in Surinam,*' 

Jonkheer L. C. vAN Pannuys (Hague), (1) ''A Remarkable Book on the 
Indian Mind "’; (2) Communications about Ethnography and History of 
Surinam." 

Professor Heinrich Panisce (Vienna), ‘Der Fischfang mit Giftpflanzen 

Professor Marshall H. Savitte (New York), ‘* Archeological Researches 
on the Coast of Esmeraldas, Ecuador." 

Dr H. Th. Preuss (Berlin), ‘‘ Das Fest des Weines bei den Cora-Indianern 
der mexicanischen Sierra Madre Occidental."* 

Professor Eduard Setex (Berlin), (1) ‘* Die Sage vom Quetzalcouatl und 
den Tolteken nach den in neuerer Zeit bekannt gewordenen (uellen "'; (2) * Die 
Ruinen von Chich'en-ltra in Yucatan’: (3) '' Der altmexicanische Feder- 
schmuck des k.ke. naturhistorischen Hofmuseums, Bericht uber eine Unter- 
wuchung seiner Konstruction und Beschaffenheit.'" (Both Seler and Heger 
agree with Mrs Nuttall in calling it a head-dress. ) 

Hauptmann a. D. L. Wortsman (Heidelberg), ‘Die mexikanischen 
Bilderschriften und die Zuverlissigkeit ihrer alten und ihrer neveren Interpre- 

Professor Juan H. Amagosertr (Buenos Aires), ‘' La Question Calchaguie 
et les travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l'Université Buenos 
Ayres." 

Professor Max Unie (Lima), (1) ' Die Frihkulturen der Umeebung von 
Lima *"; (3) “‘Zur Deutung der Intihuatana."’ 

Professor Enrico Grantor (Florence), (1) ‘* Intorno 4 due rari cimeli pre- 
calombiani dalle Antille, molto probabilamente da San Domingo"; (2) “ Di 
certi singolari pettorali di pietra e di conchiglia precolombiani, dalla Vene- 
quela."" 

Professor Julius Nestiir (Prague), (1) '* Ein von dem Ssterreichischen 
Konsul in Managua (Nicaragua) gefundenes Idol": (2) "Die Ruinenstitte 
von Tiahuanaco in Bolivien und jhre Bedeutung.** 

Professor BR. Sakakt (Kyoto), **Une nouvelle interprétation du pays 
* Fou-sang,' ' 

Alberto Fret (Prague), '' Volkerwanderungen, Ethnographie und Ge- 
schichte der Conquista in Sddbrasilien."’ 

Professor V, Haxrman (Stockholm), (1) ""Some Features of Costa Rican 
Archeology "'; (2) ‘' The Photographon, an Instrument which will Replace the 
Gramopbone."* 


Dr Rudolph Taenrrscw (Vienna), * Ueber den Wert phonographischer 
Aufnahmen von Gesingen der Naturvélker,"' 
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Dr W. THanrrzes (Copenhagen), '' Demonstrationen von Lichtbildern 
der heidnischen Kultur der Ostgroniiinder nebst Erlauterunyen,*’ 

A. G. Moerce, 0.M.1. (Kamloops, British Columbia), ‘* La position du 
verbe dans les langues Denées."’ 

P, Fr. Hestemmanxs, S.V.D, (Médling), ‘Ueber die Panosprachen und 
ihrer Desichungen."" 

I'rofessor P, W. Scumupt (Modling), ** Zur Lautlehre der amenkanischen 
Sprachen und ihrer Transkription."’ 


Amiong the publications presented to the Congress may be men- 
tioned : “* Reisestudien aus dem westlichen Sid-Amerika,” by Pnn- 
cess Therese of Bavaria; '‘ Exploraciones Arqueologicas en la 
Ciudad Prehistorica de ‘La Paya," by Professor Ambrosetti ; 
“ Nouvelles Recherches sur la Formation Pampéenne,” by Professor 
Lehmann-Nitzsche ; a “ Festschrift’ in honor of the Congress, in- 
cluding two papers by Regierunsrat Franz Heger, relative to the 
American archeological and ethnographical collections in Vienna, 
especially the ancient feather head-dress ; ‘' Die Karten von Amerika 
in dem Islario General des Alonso de Santa Cruz," by Dr Franz 
Ritter von Wieser; “‘ Beitrage zur Volkerkunde von Surinam,” by 
C. A. de Gocje; the third volume of collected studies by Professor 
Seler: and the first volume of the Publications of the American 
Ethnological Society of New York, containing the Fox Texts col- 
lected by Dr William Jones. 

The social features as well as the opportunities for sight-seeing 
and excursions were much appreciated by the members. Special 
provisions were made for visiting the royal imperial museums, the 
Schatzkammer, the phonogram archives of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, the Museum fur dsterreichische Volkskunde, the Palace 
of Schonbrunn, Kahlenberg, and the Prater. The evening entertain- 
ments included complimentary tickets to the Royal Opera and The- 
ater, and a banquet given by the municipality at the Rathaus. The 
invitation of Count Hans Wilczek to spend Sunday at Schloss Kreu- 
zenstein as his guests was quite generally accepted. 

At the closing session it was voted to include Portuguese as one 
of the official languages of the Congress, the next session of which 
will be held in 1910. As this will mark the hundredth anniversary 
of both Mexico and Argentine Republic, the Congress will meet 
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first in Buenos Aires during the month of May, and in Mexico 
City in September, 

Owing to the lateness of the season only about twenty-five 
members were able to take part in the excursions to Budapest, Lake 
Balaton, and Bosnia and Herzegovina, which were organized to fol- 
low immediately after the close of the Vienna Congress. 

Yate: Usivensrry, 

New Haven, Consecricur. 
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Oris Tufton Adagon 


The span of Otis Tufton Mason's life, which began in Eastport, 
Maine, on April ro, 1838, and closed on November 5, 1908, in 
Washington City, covered most of the period characterized by the 
enormous advances of industrial arts and of science that marked the 
nineteenth century. During the later years of his life he expressed 
great satisfaction that he had been privileged to witness the modern 
miracles of the world's progress, and voiced a regret that he could 
not live to see what was yet to be. 

The story of how the boy, with few advantages, became articu- 
lated with the world movements in science, begins in the business 
reverses of his father, which determined the migration of the family 
to the southward. While yet an infant, this removal brought him 
to Philadelphia and shortly thereafter to Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
where the youth, under excellent teachers and in the best of family 
surroundings, laid the foundation for future activities. The family 
moved to Woodlawn, Virginia, in 1849, and was joined by Otis in 
18st. He has often said that “ this was the opening of the gates 
of circumstance,” for in 1856 he became a student in Columbian 
(now George Washington) University, and had chosen that path of 
life which he followed persistently afterward. He graduated from 
Columbian College in 1861, In the next year he became principal 
ofthe preparatory school, where he taught until 1884. That Pro- 
fessor Mason was an ideal teacher is attested by a myriad of wit- 
nesses, who join in unstinted praise of his tact, gentleness, and 
helpfulness, and are thankful for their association with him. 

With a mind trained like the muscles of an athlete, Mason soon 
reached out for materials pertaining to the study he had chosen 
under the guidance of President Samson of Columbian College — 
the culture-history of the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean. 
The Smithsonian Institution, then entering its third decade, at- 
tracted him, and guided by the practical wisdom of Joseph Henry’, 
he abandoned his Oriental studies and took up that of the peoples 
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of America. This he regarded as a crucial event in his life, and in 
1872 we find him connected in his work with the Institution as col- 
laborator in ethnology. For twelve years he gave every spare 
moment, aside from teaching, to the collections which had gathered 
in the Institution, assembling and arranging them in the new hall 
of the Smithsonian and preparing a catalogue, His next steps were 
to edit the scheme of Gustav Klemm in Aw/turgeschichte, or the 
study of history as written in human handiwork (1874); to prepare 
a pamphlet for the guidance of archeologists in their explorations, 
and also a guide-book for ethnologists, From these organized and 
systematic beginnings have grown the present greatly improved ex- 
hibits of the National Museum. It was apparent that Mason had 
now found his real life-work. In 1884 he laid aside teaching and 
became curator of the department of ethnology in the National Mu- 
scum, where for almost a quarter of a century he labored with abun- 
dant result, The Museum which had been for years the dream of 
Baird became an actuality in 1881, when its new building was com- 
pleted, and the great collections piled in confusion in its halls began 
to fall into order under the constructive minds of Goode and Mason. 
The first years of Mason's intendency were devoted to the classifi- 
cation of this material, in setting forth the scope of ethnology, and 
in publishing the results of his studies. Among the twenty writ- 
ings, mostly notes consisting of a single page, which he published 
in 1884, were two of a form new to scientific literature — “ Throw- 
ing Sticks in the National Museum " and ““ Basketwork of the North 
Amencan Aborigines "'— and which mark an epoch in the history 
of ethnology. The idea which Professor Mason had in mind was 
that each invention takes on tribal modifications, the sum of which 
is the range of variation; and these, over and above the environ- 
mental causes of variation, may give clew to the origin of the in- 
vention and will reconstruct an interesting chapter of human thought. 
The order of arrangement for study was geocultural, and the de- 
scriptions according to natural history methods; the specimens thus 
out of the plan adopted by Professor Mason in arranging the ma- 
terial under his charge. The writer often heard his injunction to “ put 
like with like, and tribes and localities will take care of themselves." 
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The monographs cited were the forerunners of a series appear- 
ing at frequent intervals, the last, a ‘' Vocabulary of Malaysian 
Basketwork,’’ based on the W. L. Abbott collections, issuing from 
the press on the day of his funeral. They are of the greatest value 
to students, and being based on unalterable scientific description can 
never be superseded. The immediate and wide recognition of these 
works was due to the fact that they conveyed a message in an in- 
telligible, even a. literary, form. The ardent desire to say the last 
word on the specimens under study led him to so thoroughly ex- 
amine their structure and function that he was as familiar with them 
as were their original makers, and this proficiency he exacted of him- 
self before he published his results. His skill in the dissection of 
abonginal handiwork, especially in the textile art, was marvelous, 
and the mastery of intricate detail seemed to have a fascination for 
him, bringing out his unusual powers as a mathematician. 

Realizing, after the first enthusiasm, that a museum cannot be 
arranged entirely on the order of the development of inventions, 
Professor Mason adopted the idea of the ethnic unit, and arranged 
the excellent Aino collection as an example. In one exhibition 
case he epitomized the social and material culture of this peonle, 
and from this beginning has sprung the more elaborate type of this 
arrangement in the National Museum. 

Professor Mason was an expert in classification, He delighted 
in the problems involved in the schematic arrangement of the con- 
tents of the logos, and nothing was too difficult for his active mind, 
which grasped and marshaled multifarious relations with the suavity 
of a master. The writer's first years with him, aside from routine 
work with the collections, were spent in collating the classifications 
that had been put forward as ordinating the contents of anthro- 
pology, and especially those relating to classiiication of the races of 
man, which appeared in three large wall charts, His brochure en- 
titled “‘ What is Anthropology ?" is a model of lucidity that formed 
the basis of the working plan of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, and with slight modification its scheme remains the 
basic structure of the Society to-day. 

As early as 1873, Professor Mason began the preparation of a 
list of the tribal names mentioned in the literature on the Indians, 
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and by 1879, when the Bureau of Ethnology was organized, had 
recorded several thousand names, with references to the works in 
which they are found. From this list, the “" Handbook of American 
Indians," now in process of publication by the Bureau, had its incep- 
tion, and to the publication in its fuller form he contributed articles 
on the arts and industries of the American tribes. Mason's relations 
with the Bureau were intimate for many years, and to him is due, 
not only during its formative period but throughout its history, a 
commendable share in its success, 

Professor Mason's collection of tribal names was enlarged con- 
stantly, the results, embracing the whole world, remaining in the 
National Museum as a monument to his indefatigable zeal. 

In February, 1879, there appeared in the Washington press a 
call for the formation of an Archeological Society in Washington, 
signed by J. M. Toner, M.D. ; Otis T. Mason, Columbian College ; 
and Garrick Mallery, U.S. A. On the roth of the month there 
assembled in the Regent's room of the Smithsonian Institution a 
number of persons who were willing to join in the enterprise. Pro- 
fessor Mason advocated the widening of the scope of the society, and 
proposed the name Anthropological instead. It was he who wrote 
the constitution under which the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington was organized, and he remained deeply interested in it until 
the close of his life, contributing largely to its program and to its 
organ, Zhe American Anthropologist. 

For eighteen years Professor Mason was a member of the United 
States Board on Geographic Names, Until the time of his death 
he greatly enjoyed the work of this body, which found so useful the 
knowledge he commanded on the nomenclature of the American 
Indians. 

Professor Mason was a man of wide perspective and catholicity. 
His early education was begun at a period when the culture side of 
study was its chief charm and utility ; classical studies preponder- 
ated, and he fell under the sway of the literary spirit of the period. 
This was apparent in his activities in Washington from the early 
years of his novitiate when he entered into the work of the literary 
societies, reading papers upon subjects which were of general inter- 
est. This feature of imparting instruction was continued as long as 
his physical powers permitted. He was also a pleasing public 
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speaker, and everyone felt attracted toward him. He wasa friendly 
man, thoughtful and kind, and so enthusiastic about his science that he 
compelled a like interest in everyone with whom he came in contact, 
likewise planting the germ of the desire to study anthropology into 
the minds of hundreds whom he never saw. Besides this, the stim- 
ulation of his work was felt by individuals and institutions wherever 
the current of thought flowed. He never forgot in anthropology 
that he was himself a man— he was a happy instance of an individ- 
wal who could take his human interests into his work. 

The alacrity with which Professor Mason attacked the problems 
around him was an inspiration to those who knew him; he well 
recognized the vastness of science, yet, rather than being appalled, 
with gladness of heart he reaped in its fields, He had! attained the 
enviable stage where his work had become play, his meat and drink, 
and the absorption of his waking moments, and even m the night he 
often awoke to jot down a thought upon the tablet that always hung 
at his bedside. This happy combination of mental alertness, capacity 
for hard work, and humor, conspired to make him an exceptional 
man, and those who were associated with him ever felt his elevating 
influence. 

It has been remarked that Professor Mason's chief characteristic 
was his optimism. Few men have been called to endure more 
severe trials — he saw his family fade away until but one remained, 
and through all the anxieties that would have overwhelmed a lesser 
man, he bore a most equable demeanor, and none heard him com- 
plain, The secret of this optimism was not at all grounded im 
fatalism, but rather lay in the deeper philosophy of education with 
which he was imbued, that saw in ¢very contact with life, whether 
it brought pain or pleasure, something that schooled the individual 
and molded his character. 

It is somewhat difficult, at this time, to fully appraise the value 
of Professor Mason's scientific work. But those who knew the care 
which he took to insure the accuracy of his observations do not 
doubt that the results of his labors will have a permanent place 
beside those who have been foremost in promoting the science of 
Anthropology ; and many of his writings will be utilized by future 
generations as text-books in this science. 
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_A selected list of Professor Mason's writings follows : 
The Leipsic Museum of Ethnology. Shethsonian Report 1877, 390-410, 
Ethnological directions relative to the Indian tribes of the United States. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Office of Indian Affairs. Washington, 
1875. 32 pp. (This pamphiet is based on Gustay Kiemm's classification 


of Ethnology and formed the guide for collectors for the Centennial Ex- 
(position of 1876.) 


The Latimer collection of antiquities from Porto Rico in the United States 
National Museum, at Washington, D. C. Smuthsonian Report 7876, 
372-393, 60 figs. 

A comparison of a written language with one that is spoken only. aii. 
Philos, Sec. Wash, 1879, 111, 139-140. 

What is Anthropology? A Saturday Lecture delivered im the U.S. National 
Museum, March, 1882. 2) pp. 

The scope and value of anthropological studies. foc. 4. AL 4. 5., (88.4, 
365~383. 

The relation of the mound builders to the historic Indians. Sctence, 1884, 111, 
638-659. 

Nasket-work ofthe North American aborigines. Ag. LS. Mat. Jus, rEg, 
291-306, 64. pl. 

Throwing-sticks in the National Museum, /#id., 279-289, 17 pl. 

Indians in the Wnited States, June 30, 1886. Med. 15 S. Nav, Mews. tas, 
Sos-907; 

Resemblances in arts widely separated. Amer, Naturalist, 1886, xx, 2g6—26 1, 

The Ray collection from Hupa reservation, Smishsonian Report 1886, 205- 
235, 118 figs., 26 pl 

The human beast of burden, Rep. C2 5S. Nat. Mus, 1857, 237-295, $4 figs. 

Cradles of the American aborigines, A'ep, £0 5. Nag. Mus, #837, 161-212, 
45 bigs. 

The educational aspect of the United States National Museum. Johns Fop- 
hing Univ, Studies in Fist, and Foltt, Sci, 1890, vit, no: 4, 504-519, 

The natural history of folk-lore. four, Amer, Fore-tore, 1891, IV, 97-105. 

Aboriginal skin-dressing. ep. Uf S. Nut, Afus, 2889, §53-39, 33 pl. 

The ulu, or woman's knife, of the Eskimo. id, 1890, 411-- §, 21 pl 

Theland problem. Lectures before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, N, Y., 
D. Appleton '& Cu,, 1892; pp. trt-1350, 12. . spe. 

fhe tarth of invention. Precedings and Addresses, Celchration of the Begin- 
wing of the Second Century of the American Patensy Aytienrs, Washington, 
18gl, pp. 403-412; also Sontivntan Rep. s8gz, 603-611. 
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Technogeography, or the relations of the earth to the industries of mankind, 
Am, Anthropologist, 1894, VU, 137-161, 

North American bows, arrows, and quivers. Awifésnian Rep. 1897, 631- 
679, 58 pl., many figs. 

Woman's share in primitive culture. NW. ¥., D. Appleton & Co., 1894, 295 
pp., 60 figs. 

Aboriginal American mechanics. Afem. Jntermat. Congress of Anthropelagy, 
Chicago, 1894, 69-83, 

Historic and ethnologie science. JAr Epoch, Washington, 1895, 1, 3-11. 

The origin of inventions ; Study of industry among primitive people. London, 
Walter Scott, 1895, 41g pages, 76 figs, 

Influence of environment upon human industries or arts. Sonfisonian Nez, 
ros, 636-666, 0 pl., 2 figs. 

Migration and the food quest : A study in the peopling of America. Sinith= 
cman Rep, 1894, 523-539, Map. 

Primitive travel and transportation, ep. 0. 5S. Mat. Mus, 1894, 237-393, 
25 pl., 260 figs. 

Aboriginal American rodtechny, lm, Anthropologist, 1899, 1. 5., 1, 45-31, 
1 hg.. 4 pil: 

The man's knifeamong the North American Indians, ep. OF S. Nat. Afes, 
£897, 727-745. IF figs. 

Ethnology and archeology of Mexico, In Mertco> A geograpéical sketch, 
compiled by the Bureau of American Republics, 1g00, 25-46. 

Traps of the Amerinds : Astudy in psychology and invention. Amer, Antiro- 
polopist, 1go0, 1. 3., 1, 657-675. 

Aboriginal American harpoons: A study in ethnic distribution and invention. 
Rep. U.S. Nat. Afus. 1900, 189-394, 20 pl., 92 figs. 

Aboriginal American basketry : Studies ina textile art without machinery 
(with bibliography). ep. if S. Mad. Afes. soo02,; 171-545, 248 pl, 212 
figs. (Reprinted by Doubleday, Page, and Co.,N. Y., in two volumes.) 

The ripening of thoughts in common: Common sense is thoughts in common. 
Proc, Am, Philos. Society, 1904, XLVIII, no. 176, 145-155. 

Mind and matter in culture. 4. Anthropologist, 1g08, n, 8., %, 187-196. 

Vocabulary of Malaysian basketwork : A study inthe W. L. Abbott collections. 
Prec, (1.8. Nat. Afus., xxv, 1-51, pl i-evil, figs. 1-41, Nov, 7, 1908. 
U.S. Natioxat Muser™, Water Hovau. 

WasHINGTON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Frodiem of Age, Growth, and Death. A Stwaly of Cyfomorphasts, based 
on Lecieret at the Louell Institute, March. foo7. By Cuaries §, 
Minor, New York. and London: G, P, Putnam's Sons, 1908. Pp. xxii, 
280. The Scence Series. 

This book is another contribution to the rapidly growing literature of 
the inner constitution of the animal body:and of the value to man of a 
knowledge of it. Such studies, of which those of Metchnikoff are the 
type, constitute further attempts to stem the tide of degeneracy which 
everywhere threatens the human race. They are probably more effective 
than Galton's ‘‘ eugenics,’’ but really they may be tegarded as apart of 
that movement, taken in a wide sense. 

The term cytomorphosis is of Dr Minot's mintage, but seems to be 
appropriate and useful. His main thesis is that throughout life the cells 
of the body are undergoing change, and that this change consists in the 
increase with age of the non-nuclear contents of the cells at the expense 
of the nuclear contents. In other words, the nucleus is constantly 
diminishing, and the ‘protoplasm '' increasing. This begins to take 
place very early, and means the same in youth as in old age, viz., senes- 
cence. Still he admits that the vigor of body and mind increases until 
after middle life, so that it is not proved that cytomorphosis is a path- 
ological, nor even a degenerative phenomenon. He further shows that 
the rate at which it takes place diminishes with age, being, strangely 
enough, most rapid at.an early age, and slowest in old age. His doctrine 
dors not carry him so far as to accept the Trollope-Osler view, but he in- 
sists, and, asit would seem, justly, that the most should be made of youth 
and early life. The idea that mental training should be postponed until 
the brain structure has become rigid cannot be too soon exploded. 

There is much more in the book that commends itself to unbiased 
minds. Although the author clings to the idea that the cell is the abso- 
late unit of biology, and doubts the existence of cytods or enucleated 
cells, he is probably right in also doubting the existence of definite units 
of heredity, which have been so much discussed, and which have received 
so many names (gemmules, pangenes, biophores, plastidules, etc., some 
dozen im all). And although he doubts the existence of © plasson 
bodies," or independent protoplasmic beings, he is still on solid ground 
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in ascribing to protoplasm all the powers that have been claimed for such 
beings, and his assumption of an indefinite number of different forms of 
protoplasm is nothing more than seems to be taught by inorganic chem- 
istry, Again, in defining the existence of a vital force, or internal im- 
pulse toward growth and activity, Dr Minot does but revive a view that 
has always been held by the best minds: The modern tendency to reject 
it is only.a reaction against the old metaphysical Archacus of prescientific 
times. On the subject of feeling and consciousness Dr Minot also utters 
much truth and clears ip a mass of confusion. There is much else that 
might be justly praised if space would permit, 

On the other hand, nothing can be said in favor of the literary style 
and character of the book. It seems to be a stenogmphic report of the 
lectures, based chiefly on the fine series of lantern views that were used. 
The reporter's notes have scarcely been revised, much less edited, and all 
the extra verbiage necessary in such demonstrations before an andience is 
retained. Even where the views are not reproduced in the book, the oral 
descriptions are left. All this not only mars the style but greatly increases 
and unnecessarily pads out the letterpress. Worse than this, it makes it 
sound egotistical, when it might not have seemed so to the audiences, 
But, like many other lecturers, Dr Minot makes the mistake of assuming 
the complete ignorance of his hearers, which is not safe in these days of 
popular scientific literature, He claims great originality, mach of which 
is open to doubt. On some points, even a layman has a right to doubt. 
His answer to Weismann’s declaration that the cell is ‘‘ immortal"’ is 
superficial if not unfair. It isthe germ that is immortal, and the whole 
claim is embodied in the doctrine of the ‘* continuity of the germ-plasm,"’ 
which Dr Minot does not reject. On any monophyletic theory of life 
the primordial germ-plasm has never died. If it had the life of the globe 
would have ceased. 

The question may be raised whether Dr Minot's whole argument may 
not be ina circle, Asset forth on page 228, it seems to ‘‘ put the cart 
before the horse."" Is not the cytomorphosis due to aging rather than 
the cause of it? 

The author is evidently at home with his German and his Italian, but 
his quotations from the French are mostly faulty. Probably the worst case 
is the word “* infallibilité'’ under the portrait of Verneuil. Of course 
it is correct in the photographic reproduction in Verneuil's own hand- 
writing, but that is scarcely legible. On page 264 he speaks of Maupas’ 
doctrine of ““réjeunissement.'’ There is no such French word. 

Lester F. Warp. 

Preovipence, R. 1. 
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fom; ft sae Grow!A and Function, Dy James CooLinge CaRrTer. 

New York: G. FP. Putnam's Sons, 1907. 8°, 355 pp. 

This. book is worthy of the most careful attention from students of 
human institutions, because it is the first attempt with a measurable degree 
of success to define law from a scientific standpoint and to lay the founda- 
tions of a scientific study of law. Beginning with the inquiry as to what 
law is, Mr Carter points out that the confusion and contradiction in the 
attempts to define it arise from the fact that proper methods of investi- 
gation have heretofore not been adopted, Instead of a priori reasoning 
from assumptions, the actual facts as to what law has actually been among 
all peoples and in all epochs as well as what it now is should be accumu- 
lated and studied, or in no other way can we have a science of law, In 
pursuit of such inquiry the author surveys, in a general way, the laws of 
primitive societies, drawing upon anthropological data, ‘This portion of 
the book, however, is inadequate and by no means utilizes the material 
which already exists on the subject, The review of the law of the early 
Greeks and Romans and of the Anglo-Saxons is more satisfactory but stilt 
fragmentary. The historical survey of the general development of Eng- 
lish Law is continued down to the present time and the conclusion reached 
that human conduct follows its own inherent laws which are expressed or 
manifested in custom, 

‘Law begins as the product of the automatic action of society and 
becomes in time a cause of the continued growth and perfection of society. 
Society cannot exist without it, or exist without producing it. /4i secretas 
ios dex, Law, therefore is self-created and self-existent. It is the form 
in which human conduct — that is, human life — presents itself under the 
necessary operation of the causes which govern conduct. It is the {ruit 
of the myriads of concurring judgments of all the members of society 
pronounced after a study of the consequences of conduct touching what 
conduct should be followed and what should be avoided. . The con- 
clusion is clear that habit and custom furnish the rules which govern 
human condoct, and that they still exert over enlightened man the same 
imperious dominion that they did among the primeval hordes which 
peopled the world before the dawn of civilization, ‘To the absolute 
generality of this conclusion an exception is to be made for the influence 
of legislation; but the extent of this exception diminishes to a point where 
we may, for all large and general purposes, dismiss it from attention, when 
we consider that its principal function is to suppiement and aid -the opera- 
tion of custom and that it can never supplant it and that its own éfficiency 
is dependent upon its conformity to habit and custom. . . . Inasmuch 
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as conduct is necessarily controlled by previous thought, and such thoughe 
is determined by individual constitution, that is, character, and the en- 
vironment, nothing can directly control conduct, which cannot control 
both character and environment. It is ‘not, therefore, possible to make 
law by legislative action. Its utmost power is to offer a reward or 
threaten a punishment. asa consequence of particular conduct, and thus 
furnish an additional motive to influence conduct, When such power is 
exerted to reinforce custom and prevent violations of it, it may be effectual, 
and rules or commands thus enacted are properly called laws; but if 
aimed against established custom they will be ineffectual, Law not only 
cannot be directly made by human action, but cannot be alirogated or 
changed by such action,’ 

If this conception of law is correct, a science of law at once becomes 
possible, If law is not what some one man or few men arbitrarily deter- 
mine it shall be, but is the form in which conduct is molded by the opera- 
tion of certain natural causes, it can be studied objectively by the scientific 
method. ‘That this conception is correct the author clearly shows, and in 
the main it agrees with the theory of the English Common Law. What 
is really necessary however to the foundation of law a5 a science is to de- 
termine further whether customa can be arranged in categories and the 
causes which produce them likewise be determined and classified. ‘The 
author stops short of this esential inquiry. He recognizes the necessity 
for it but refers it to the science of Psychology, and his explanation of uni- 
formities of conduct — habits and customs— is that ‘‘ as the constitutions 
of men in. the same socicty are similar and the environments similar, the 
thoughts must be similar and the conduct consequently similar."' But 
while the principles of the unity of the human mind and the substantial 
uniformity of its action under the same environment are well established, 
it is hecessary to go even further than individual psychology will carry us 
if we would understand man’s habits and customs, amd consequently his 
laws. If the appeal had been to ethnic psychology and the study of the 
"group mind," the foundation would have been broad cnough ; but noth- 
ing else will suffice because, as Wundt has expressed it, ‘the resultant 
arising from united psychological processes includes contents which are 
not present in the components,"' But if the theory is faulty at this point 
it does not impair the validity of the conclusions drawn from the study of 
custom, since this is itself a product of theethnic mind. ‘The discussion 
of the relations.of law and ethics, while interesting, might also have been 
clarified by a fuller recognition of the concept of the group as an entity 
distinct from the individuals composing it. 
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This theory of law, while reconcilable with the various theories of 
Natural Law, is radically opposed to those which define law as the com- 
mand of the sovereign power in astate. ‘The currency of the latter is per- 
haps largely due to its apparent conformity to legislation as we koow it in 
mxdern times, and it is precisely here that the scientific theory will meet 
the strongest doubts. Too many have confused the essential nature of law 
with the force applied by government in its endeavor to sustain it, This 
distinction Mr Carter makes abundantly clear, His discussion of the 
force theory is mainly in connection with the formulations of it by Ben- 
tham and Austin, and in it he points out that this theory was not the 
product of an original and independent inquiry into the nature of law, 
but was contrived to answer the supposed exigencies of political necessity. 
That it was thus adopted by Blackstone was pointed out in this country 
by James Wilson as early as 1792. It may seem hardly worth while to 
devote so much ‘space to a refutation of the Austinian theory as does 
the author, Austin’s theory was simply a restatement of Blackstone's 
which was founded on Puffendorf and Hobbes, the latter being derived 
from theological speculation. Blackstone's definition of law was refuted 
in the clearest and most masterly manner by James Wilson in his Lectures 
on Law delivered in 1790-92. He clearly elucidated the American 
theory that the only basis of law is consent. He finds the law to be 
originally custom, but custom he regards merely as the best evidence that 
the law has been established by the consent of all the members of the 
society. He therefore bases all law upon contract, but he does clearly 
show that contract is the essential basis of all legislation. It is a strange 
anomaly that this brilliant criticism of Blackstone by one of the ablest 
of American legal writers should be no better known than itis. ‘The 

excellence of Blackstone's work asa practical treatise for instruction in 
elementary law has overshadowed its theoretical fallacies and the tares have 
been sown with the wheat. 

But more important than the refutation of Austin is the discussion of 
the nature of legislation, its appropriate province and its limitations. 
This is perhaps the most interesting part of the book to the general 
reader, and the conclusions are applied to present-day conditions. Of 
legislation he says : 

‘' Custom first operates unconsciously to produce law, In a further 
stage of social ailvancement, society becomes an organized power and 
consciously exerts itself to aid and perfect the development of law. 
Finally it comes to do what the judiciary from its inability to break sud- 
denly from the past and from its limited capacity to continue political 
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instrumentalities for the enforcement of custom is unable to do, not to 
make law, but to make miles relating to law, as well as the complex ma- 
chinery which the practical administration of law by the state requires." 

Legislation, according to his theory, is essentially a function of govern- 
ment ; law of society and the former exist not to supplant but to preserve 
the latter. ‘This discussion of the province of legislation naturally leads 
to a discussion of codification. The limited field in which codification 
may be of value is shown and the absurdity of the arguments for its cx- 
tended tise exhibited. It is examined historically, and the author shows 
that the early so-called codes are not properly codes as that term is now 
understood, and that no successful application of codification on any con- 
siderable scale has ever been made. 

The foregoing may serve to give some idea of the character and scope 
of the work. It is interesting and valuable not only for what it actually 
accomplishes for legal theory, but perhaps even more as pointing the way 
to the fruitfulness of the scientific exploration of the ficld of law, ‘The 
old @ prior? theories are outgrown and the institution of law must now be 
studied in the light of recent attainments of anthropology. It is now 
seen, as was said by James Wilson, that “* law can never attain either the 
extent or the elevation of science, unless it be raised upon the science of 
man;"' Asa contribution to this true science of law this: book is signifi- 
«cant. 


Enwakp Linpsey. 
WARKEN, Pa. 


The Scape and Content af the Science of Anthropology. #fistorical Review, 
Litrary Classification and Select, Annotated Mibjiagraphy > with a List of 
the Chief Publications of Leading Anthropolagical Societies and Museums, 
By Juvt. Dieserup, Chicago; Open Court Publishing Co,, rgo8. 12°, 
200 pp. 

This useful litth volume comprises, as indicated by its title-page, 
several distinct portions. In Part I, the author gives a concise and yet 
pretty full discussion of the varying views held by anthropologists as to 
the scope and content of Anthropology. Beginning with the earliest use 
of the term by Magnus Hundt in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
the various authorities are taken up in chronological order, and a brief 
statement made of their opinions in regard to what subjects should be in- 
cluded under the term Anthropology, and what divisions and subdivisions 
should be recognized within it. By thus bringing together the widely 
varying views on both these questions, the author has done a useful piece 
of work, and is able to show the uncertainty still surrounding the nomen- 
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clature of the science, Perhaps the greatest lack of uniformity is shown 
in the usage with regard to the terms Ethnology and Ethnography, The 
majority of writers, however, arc coming to restrict the former to the 
general and comparative study of culture in all its phases, the latter to 
the particular, descriptive study of definite local groups. As a review of 
this whole matter of nomenclature, this portion of the volume will be very 
useful, 

In the preface, the author states that he was led to consider the sub- 
ject. in connection with his work as librarian and bibliographer, in an -en- 
deavor to prepare a satisfactory classification for books. In Part II the 
classification adopted is given in considerable detail, While commend- 
able on the whole, there are several points which deserve criticism. 
Some of the terms employed seem open to objection, such as Somatog- 
raphy, Culture Anthropology, etc., which have as yet little or no usage 
outside a very narrow circle, More unfortunate are several errors, which 
are almost inexcusable. Under Systematic or Taxonomic Anthropology, 
the American Race is divided into the indefensible groups of North 
American Indians, Mexican Indians, Central American, South Ameri- 
can. If the principle of subdivision adopted were primarily geographic, 
something might be said perhaps for this arrangement, but where the 
basis is that of physical types, or linguistic affiliation (for both appear to 
be used), this grouping is absurd, for the author makes these divisions 
equivalent, for example, to his division of the Mediterranean branch of 
the “White Race”’ into Indo-Iranian, Semitic, Hamitic, etc. Again 
under Ethnography, Polynesia, as a geographical area corresponding to 
Micronesia, Melanesia, etc., is entirely omitted, and the island groups of 
Hawaii and New Zealand are singled out, and placed on an equal footing 
with the Malay archipelago, Melanesia, Papuasia, and other large areas, 
Equally indefensible is the arrangement under North American Indians. 
Here only eight stocks are mentioned, and these are selected apparently 
at random, without regard to their relative importance, the Pima, Yuma, 
and: Kiowa, for instance, being three of the number chosen. Further- 
more, Hopi and Pawnee are placed in this same category, as if they were 
stock names, and all the Pacific Coast tribes are jumped under one head- 
ing. ‘There are a number of similar criticiama which might be made in 
regard to other parts of the classification, but these examples are enough to 
show that the author should have spent a little more time in familiarizing 
himself with the more elementary principles of his science before atrempt- 

Part [IT contains a useful selected and annotated bibliography, mainly 
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of works on general Anthropology and Ethnography. The lists of anthro- 
pological and ethnological societies and museums and their publications 
will prove convenient, especially to librarians, 


Camunipce, Mass. R. B. Dison, 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Aset, Anxie Hetore. The historical events resulting in Indian con- 
solidation west of the Mississippi. (Reprinted from Ann. Rep. Amer. Hist. 
Assn, for 1906, vol, 1, pp. 233-438, Washington, 190%.) 

A valuable historical essay that was awarded the Justin Winsor prize. 

Banker, S.A. Pomo Indian basketry. (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaology and Ethnology, vol. 7, no. 3, pp. 133-276, 
pl. 69-31. Berkeley, Dec,, rgo8.) 

Converse, Harrier M:; Mythsand legends of the New York State Iro- 
quois. Edited and annotated by Arthur Caswell Parker, (New York State 
Museum, Bulletin 125.) Albany : University of the State of New York, 1908. 
8°, 195 pp., ill. 

Lox, Niconas. Escritos varios y publicaciones hasta el afia 1908. 
16°, 34 Pp. 3 Ul. 

A record of the writings and editorial contributions of one of the most prolific of 
Mexican scientific men, now published in commemoration of the close of a quarter cen- 
tury since his graduation in-medicine, The list records the titles of Dr Ledn's original 
writings, =5 well as of the works of various euthors which he has edited and reprinted 
or has had printed for the Grst time, followed by « list of the societies and institutions 
with which be has been associated, 

Lowre, Roperr 4. ‘The Northern Shoshone. (Anthropological Papers 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 0, pt. m, 163-306, 1 pL, so figs. New York, tg09.) 

Mason, Oris T. Vocabulary of Malayan basketwork; A study in the 
W. L. Abbott collections. (From Proceedings U.S, National Museum, Vol, 
XEXV, pp. 1-31, pls. -xvil, Washington, 1968.) 

Minot, Cuagtes S. The problem of age, growth, and death. A study 
of eytomorphosis based on lectures at the Lowell Institute, March, 1907, New 
York and London: G. P, Putnam's Sans, 1908. §*, xxii, 280 pp. 

For review, see pages 668-669. 

Perper, Geonce H., ana Wiison, Gr.sert L. An Hidatsa Shrine and 
the Reliefs Respecting it. (Memoirs Am. Anthr. Asso,, 11, pt. 4, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1908.) 8°, pp. 275-328, pl. xi-aili. Price soc. 

Spinpen, Hexoxrt Josern. The Nez Fercé Indians. (Memoirs Am. 
Anthr. Asso., 1%, pt. 3, Lancaster, Pa., 1908.) 8°, pp. 165-274, pl. vi-x. 
Price g§c. 
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Srake, Faenerics. A bibliography of the Congo languages. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Department of Anthropology, Bulletin V. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicage Press, 1908.) 8°, 97 pp., ill, 

STONE, ALFRED Hott. Studiesin the American race problem. With an 
Introduction and three papers by Walter F. Willcox. New York : Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1908. 12°, xxii, 555 pp. 

STkEHLOW, CAKL, Mythen, Sagen und Mirchen des: Loritja-stammes. 
Die totemistischen Vorstellungen und die Tjurunga der Aranda und Loritja. 
(Veriffentlichungen aus dem Stidtischen Vilker-Museum, Frankfurtam Main, 
Frankfurt am Main: Joseph Baer & Co., 1908.) 4°, x, 84 pp., ilk 

Tytea, Joux M. Man in the Light of Evolution. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., tg08. 16°, xiv, 231 pp. 

VAN Genner, ARNOLD. Keligions, maurs etlégendes. Essais d'ethnog- 
taphie etde iinguistique. Paris : Société du Mercure de France, 1908, 16°, 
318 pp. 

Wei, Kant. Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse meiner ethnographischen 
Forschungreise in den Sidosten Deutsch-Ostafrikas, Erganzungsheft Nr. 1 
der Mitteilingen ausden Deutschen Schutzgebieten. Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler und Sohn, 1908. 4°, x, 150 pp., 63 pl., map. 

Wisster, Crank, aad Duvace, W.C. Mythology of the Blackfoot In- 
dians, (Anthropological Papers Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1, pt, 1, 1-163, New 
York, 1908.) 
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[Nore — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
teriala not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly sid this department of the 
American AniArepolegia by sending directly ta Thr A. F, Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S, A., reprints or copies of woch studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages. —Enrror.] | 
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Gesture language may have contributed 


something. There ib "ihe with 
the af drawi in child. 
ce des iad 
Taburel (G Heuschwg-, 1907, 
XCH, 21-25) 40-45. beac ) Treats 
religion and 


of the 
rie Gert eae 


common baman qoaity nd not 4 er 
isolated or 
culture 

Pantry of the payline hana 


planatory of the ological mechaninm 
of (mapic.”" improbable that cul. 
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voir pull Saft eral erectus 


or tnitative of strict made for | 


sci righ, OA i the. 
of race. The mental life of | 





[M. S., 10, 190% 


hus is older than. * ic," and has an 
lent oekgla two obklest 
e religious teas are that embodied 
is the Troquoian Siow te 


fanaa, etc., and the anthropomorphic or 
analogizing concept ofnature. ‘The third 
Stage is. animimm, which is not at-all, as 

some suppose, the most primitive re- 
ligious ides, A pre-animistic period o} 
eo int ey Wundi's argument to 


vie bioaso > ieaze surely existed. 
Virchow {H.) ‘Ueber Kinsetzen der 


@ahne nach Form. (#. LC Arey 
Berlin, 1908, XL, 284-257, 2 ) 
Describes method of securing accurate 
placement of the teeth in skulls (after 
softening) by means of a mould, also the 
position of the lower to the Aa sigberl 

Ucher das ¢ e Alter 
(Glo- 
bus, Broschwy., 1907, XC, 341-342. ) 
Gives results of author's investigations in 
the Trinfl region in 1906, Dy V. con- 
cludes that the strata with the remains of 
the /. «. ore not earlier than the old 
dilavial, nor later than tote dilovial, 
being therefore, y middle-dilu- 
vial, The F, fi. a fossil authropoid, 
an unsuccessful attempt al man,"’ 


WwW (—.) Le Gehirne men- 


schlicher Zwillings- and Drillin be 
verschiedenen Geschlechia, (7% f. Eth- 
nol., Berlin, 1908, x1, 262-272.) After 
references {0 previous investigations of 
sexual differences in hotman brains and 
im those of twins (Ridinger, Paaset, 
sata ete}, Dr W.. treats of the 
brains of fetal twins and triplets of dif- 
ferent sexes (4 cases of twins; 3 cases of 
triplets, —2 boys t girl, a girls t boy, 2 
boys 1 girl). While the majority of the 
tale brains show « greater t 
of the furrows and conyolutions of the 
cerebral hemispheres, same chr trnuin 
ith a ** low?" 
to thut effect, holding with Karplos and 
Retzins that ach or extendive pe 
varied material (racial especial 3 
necessary (fo say nothing of the mie 
of individual a variations) before a dog: 
malic position can be tnken, Dr 
gate atopy conan material of the kind 


Wide (s.} Chthonische and himmlische 


Gétter. (A. 1 Religsw., rgo7, 
rir ) Tresisof chibonic (earth) 
deities and their transformation into 
celestial ones, particularly among the 
peoples of the ancient world, = meta- 
morphocs less known than the reverse 
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can deities, but they are found also in 
the air (e. g. some of the windd-podda). 
The example of Hera as oe chthonic 
deity passing over into a celestial one is 
discussed with some detail, Another 
instance ia that of the Dioscuri. Under 
the influence of the Olympic religion « 
strong effort was made to raise the posi- 
tien of other chthonic deities as well ; 
some of them spend part of their tune 
above and part below.  Wodan was 
originally an earth-god and « god of the 
dead made celestial under the influences 
of the Viking age. 
Wintemberg (W. J. »)) Myths and fancies 
of the Milky Way. (J). Roy. Astron. 
Soc. Can,, Toronto, 1908, ite Sell 
Cites myth, legend, folk-lore 
ideas from all ages and: peoples. The 
Milky Way is “mother of stars," star: 
gala NF the belt of God ( Lett); 
the lovers’ bridge | Finnish}; the crooked 
co nang ( Hebrew); the long blue clood- 
pprhtay A gree! ¢ bridge of 
Ane [ Norse): a ‘al wily 
heroes, of ch ec. ere ry ely 
scattered prop a ie 
(Finnish). the the  aaoien : Niscanees 
ani Cherokees), the wolf road ( Mack 
feet), the anake’s ( N. India); the 
path of Noah's ar { Panjiti), the pil- 
path CTarkieh, the way to Rome 


Fira Eatin Sees way St James 


Street (early Eng- 
lish}, 


itt, of di ce sins ans 
or divers 

ae cna in European religions and 
, » river of heaven, river of 
“white river, ctc., the heavenly 
“eke Le digexirioa th epcart Sy 
the trail of the swimming turtle, 
bofalo and horse racing, the snow- 
shoes of the creator, the rand where the 





ney 


¥ 


semblances of thonght among the taces 


man, 
Zapolll (V.) ° Studio sulle obi 


ieracone 
delle suture craniche, (A, cd. Soe Rom, | 
am. ANTH ,®& &, 
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di Anthrop., 1go8, ZIV, 13-4.) Ré- 
eummés at xedaaires edient and gives details 
af own iove o of 25 male ond 25 
female and 14 male and 6 
female Pidess skullsin the Anutomical 
Laboratory of the University of Pailua, 
with ect to obliteration of sutures 
Dr Z. concludes that the sutural course 
adhe tstingd lar or as comsiant as certain 
hold ; aynostotic concomitants 

papi frequent j suturation ie tela- 
lively {at about 2§ years) in 
mun and late (at go) in-woman; the 
rhythm of the course of obliterstion is 
more regularin woman; asymmetries of 
obliteration are frequent, bul there i# oo 
relation between these and normal plagio- 


cephaly. 





EUROPE 


Andree (K.) JOdische Moseen, (Globos, 


peoscne i » XCT ro7—108. } 
Dr & Welssenbere eusenberp's article in 
doesn, Ticks acacia of ewriai miithe 


= ated other objects in ar me 
The historical and 


of Jewish Museums is emphasized, 2 , 
of museums setting forth the cultural de- 
velopment andl historical evoluilon of the 


Jews in Germany. 
Baudouin (| M.) La croix. blanche des 
fermes du bocuge vendéen HB. Soc. 


d'Acthr. de Paris, 1908, v'5., ox, 42— 
7. 5 (ge) Treats in detail of the 
white crom painted on farm-houses in 
the wooded region of the Vendée,—in 
the plain and marshy mane itis now 
rare,—ita distribution, st i . varia. 
lion in form, companson with mmilar 
ee elsewhere, ete. ran believes 
tection against the devil, to be the 

Hanitation of « prehistoric cult (all the 
intermediary stages between the typical 
prehistoric and the purest 

of the cross are found), the intent being 
the same to-day as of yore, to protect 
mite eo against evil aya The 
white crom te confined to farm-houses, 


—— wet soatlisiek restauration de 1" alide ood 


werte de | Tid, 78-75.) 10k, as 
du-N ( 75-79.) Noteont 

: since 1906. of the thie 
monument ~ St Ma ter 
the close of the neolithic period. 


Bresit (H.), Peyevay (2) ‘f Bourinet 


(}.) Concrétions avec contre-empreinte 
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des gravures de Tsy 
Enel account of 


caves seems identicul with rie node: 


horse of the [le d' Veu, whieh by reason 

of environment, etc, seems to hove re- 
pi i), Be rps 

"Bey Breuil | Bourrinet 

(D.). (ls ote de 

i. ‘Tep git an Fouilles 

| ern ly (R. de 


i rAnthr ao Ps Paris, rg08, xvuul, 
1§3-173, a3 Avel $e First part of a de- 


rap bg sabe igri dares ag- | 


dalenian suratuin,, te. Histor » Stratig 
(usa r flora, im ri | 


1 on Waleguiitic 


“shearing “pega to 
agers (portion of Prcten shell peerced 


hy the 
moving of life; and so on with others. 


| Eichhorn |i.) 





Fiaher | E_) 


— Die Hear- ond 


sat abe aah gh 2wei gr 


[se , TO, 1908 


The cycle of Roman. festivals begins in 
December with the edoration of the 
power that renews life in. the death of 
winter, passes life at itn height in fone, 
and in Urtober with an attempt to ensure 
the well-being of the year to come. 
fund i om Minchen- 
rodaer Grund bei Jerw, (& £ Eihnol., 
Berlin, 1908, xt, 194-200, as fps. ; 
Describes find of bronze o sword, 
celt, armlet, bosses, rings, «pira s, etc, ) 
mutdbe in 188s at Mitnchenrmda near Jena, 
and gow inthe Germanic moseum of the 
University. 
(H. F.) ‘The. corpee-door : 
survival, (Folk-Lore, Land; 
hoy, XVIII, 364-3751 tpl.) Treats of 
the enstom | ts analogies elsewhere } 
formerly ait hth in Denmark of har- 
ing a door through which the corpar was 
carried out aod which wae afterward 
bricked wp. Ddgging wacker the threshold, 
muking « hole in the wall, efe., are some 
of the related practices intended to avoil 
carrying the dead through the usual en- 
tance tothe house in the hope of pre- 
venting the return of the ghcest. 
Ueber den U der 
ruminisches Hojarenfamilien, (7, 
noe 9 esr 1908, XL, 343-961.) 
Bojer fens icularly of the ¢ old Rumanian 
sutton) Greek, Ge of Slavonic 
origin, those of Gree German, Ma 
descent being also a considered, 


geschichilicher Kan 
Withachaften, (A. Snes 4 
roo8, M. a ited 1-45, sothien 
Treats of -dress nnd cloth 


served in their essential features the halr- 
dress and costume of their Thracian an- 
cestors of Botmir, Joblenica, Adam- 
kiessl and Cucutenei, a further proof of 
the Sey, of these peaples with the 
prehistoric “ Thracians,"’ already dem- 
onstrated for certain aspects of architee- 
ture, art, music, custer, teelief, ete. 

niche Ter- 
rakotten 


1907, 321-332, 2 pl.) ila cftes 
ancient Greek terracotta statuettes, one 
of them an eld Loni imitation or remod- 
ig bay. Sea seslarsgrin yay 
or infant -Sokaris, the Mem- 
phi ped or the dead) the other an 
Attic representation of Silenus with on 
ant in hls arms, 
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Ein. eigentiimlicher 
fale Zeuge alter kulturellen 
Betichungen, { Rey yar ar . 
rious I ety 53, Discusses the 
and Be Peeececal oy ieman, 
aah nied aed winnitar ob) 0 apt 
China, the Philip ‘, ane Pacikic 
of Mexico, etc. V.G. raises the pier 
tton whether the eee te ee 
not due to the wy uibe 

view brings tt origimally from China. 
Giufirids-Ruggeri (V.) Contribute all’ 
antropologia fisica delle region) dinariche 
e danoblane ¢ dell’ Asin anieriore. (A. 


van Gennoep 


Wettermuant 





I'Anthrop., Firenee, 1905, XEXVIN, | 
Tay, + rio Meo nang pee | 


= pate Dalmatian, Montene. 
ern, Atbanian, Boanian see Eee | ae 
Hmenian, Armenian, Marunite, 
ete, } skulls from the Dinuricand Danubian 
regions and from Asia Minor | measure- 
ments of 6> Armenian, cic, skulls are 
given}. ‘The conclusions reached are: 
Ripley's identification of the Veneto- 
Mlyriane with the Alpine t dha is sar 
rect, —the Ulyriane were | 
eephals; the modern Greek ey Ballean 
peoples are less brachyeephalic than is 
encrally supposed; Asia never sent 
seria sP into the Danubian plain 
and the latter has never been the center of 
pig seen imagined by De Michelis, 
a character supposed 
‘to take etek to Asiatic rng ay eure 
wceurs in adjacent Romania, 0 
favorable * the theory of gy eee 


= . Discusses numer- 
Hay £30, ‘1yO-143) oh rte 
their etymology re ot history, 


migrations, intermixture | K wemo- 

Schawalilt, « g., i is Grosinian-Tatar ; 
besides the Caucasian sthemse! ves, 
Armenian, Persian, Hebrew, 
Latin and labia, jnfine “influences ‘are 
present); climate and natural condi- 
tions, the fun tod rs, the mineral 


Henkel (1) 
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to oames. To the Ossetes 1 is known 
as Tseristiteub, or “(Christ Mountain,” 
fram the folle-belief that Christ ono lived 


aba (LY Die Gegend = a 
won 

{ Ubid., 299-296, 2 figs.)  Comtuins some 
notes on the presence of man from the 
later stone age down, archeological re- 
mains, etc. 


Hertrog 1‘) Schausticke und Samm- 


tu m alten Strassburg. orr.- Tt). 
a. Oh Gen i. Anthr. neler egh 1908, 
XXXIX, I-§.) Notes on shew 
collections, etc,, in old Strassburg: the 
“unicorn's horn" (first mentioned in o 
MS. of 1980), the * Konstkammer" of 
the 16th century and other later collec- 
— af all sorts of relics, rarities, art- 


ects, cfc. 
ae. nner Asklepion von Kos, 
wl wa 
225 1 tn e dis- 
covery of ae han “at Kos, the 
serpent-offering (the fourth avimws of 
Herondss, the temples, offerings 


to openings in the earth, Charon and 
Cerberus, serpent and dog), the worship 
of Demeter at Kos, etc. 


| Hollack (E Die Grabfonmen ostpr 
CG ibertel (2. E. Ethwol., 


Berlin, 1998, nme Meek ct aeonspt 
rin, 1905, ZL, 145-193. Teate 
the various forms of graves in Enst 
Prosia, La Tana, the so-called Kaman: 
and post-Roman graves of the Masurian 
region and south Ermland, the graves of 
ihe centra] belt of the province, the 
ves of Samland. Sgsrig min a, 
fend i for the Christian cen- 


n | corre: 
be La Téneof the. W. of the 
ce) # fall Roman culture with ere- 

meuee pow-Roman with cremation ; 


so-called *" lute-healhen."' 


‘(J.) Dos Gasteiner Tal. (Globus, 
schwe-, 1907, xCt, 373-378.) Con- 
uman oocopants 


tuins some notes on the 
of Gastein valley, — Taurisci, Romans, 
Sia ete., the warm 
1 (R. Za Voliskunde der 
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and unclean things away from the house, 
Sosings inthe eect festivals and — 





“+a dragon with golden scales and w 
with 99 heads, 99 eyes, o9 tongues and 


99 fect."’ The fi bores were two 
devils who tost their horns and were put 
to the p Adam. 

Kauffmann (F.}) Altgermanische Rell- 
gion, (A.C Religew., 1s QO, XI, 
$o5-126), Resumes ques of 
recent literatore on old Teutonic religion ; 
J. . Negelein's Germoniwhe AfptAologre 
{Leipsig, i906), E. Mogh’s German: 

che Aytholegic , 1906), P 
panthan-aip Demtiche A thalegis (2 
Aufl, Toipaig, 1908), H. "5 Shu. 
Hh Seca setpatnrreth ac Meligion:- 
distoria. (2 ¥., 5 ! iqog), K. 

Krohn's “Daltermyt at (He 

1906), iid i a eutrche Reckisge- 

iF I and 

ray articles in sodheat 2 

gs aco ‘Ein Ritt durch 

alana. (Globus, Bensch WE-, 1907, 

xen, 373-377.) ) pees fom journey in 





BM. (L.) La losis 
eee 

ride liellitent mapas 
and Tocher inj. A. 


Gray 
Anthr. oe LAX Fffon the color 
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eee: 


| de Mortiilet (A. ) Les 


| Mithihofer | 





Osthoa GH) 


chereux et des | 
(BR. del Bed’ Anthr., de 


[¥. 5., 0, 1908 


Forschongen im Kau- 

kasus. (Globus, Brischwg., 1907, xCII, 
peste 3 fgs.) Résumé and review of 
foriz. von by's Awedares, A'risen 
_ seine (3 bale a Aambarinchen 

iwhgthire (3 Bde, it, 1905-1907 }, 

¥. Déchy visited the Lesghian Kurin- 
inna, whe number about 170,000, The 
maenjeigng te sncech tent tnn from 


os A fusil, leur 
fabrication en Loir-et- (Rede l'Ec. 
d' Anthr, de Paris, 1908, 3 xvi), 262-266, 
6 figs.) _ Brief account of the manufacture 
ee yer gy of gun-Hints at St. 
Alga, * tb t epartment of Loir-et- 
There were 37. different types 

at at different prices per thousand in 

1865, at oem only 13. 
Ueber koochenilihrende 
Disviaichisten des Tester Kase 
fear stan vets 


ined meaiittle eekatte of the " Re 
a es ae a of ee etc, 

wo ite an interglacial and o 
poat- glacial are distinguished. Evidence 
of man’s presence ismet with in ihe first 
interglacial, “The deforestation of much 
of the Karst may have been duc to the 


* COTES. 
eger (F..W,) Im Reich der Finsapo- 
sys und der Korkeiche. (Ibid., 309— 
314, 5 igs.) Describes the region of the 
np fir and the cork-ook in Andalusia 
ee of these trees. 


mclogiache 
piles, ro) 


rg Theor eh the 
nificance of mine Oreck cesar the 
messenger of the gods, the terms for 
‘rainbow,’ “gun drawing water," 
Hi ee m the various Indo- 
uropean tongues, particularly Greek 
and Latin. pee an coke tanh. ante 
Tris waa the path-walker, edavrix, the 
carrier of messages from gods to gods, 
between sky and earth, from one end of 
vice a eA the other. Later on, 
roug “tt » She identi- 
fied with the or 
Patiri (G,) Le murs ele costrurioni * 
copiche della contrada ee 
Termine Imerese, (A. p. Anti 
Firenze, 1908, coma 17-22, 1: ) 
‘Treats briefly of walla and other cyclo 
pean structures in the Cortevecchia re- 
gion, Termine Imerese, including « 
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amall dolmen and the cyclopean wall in- 
side the Cave of the nip ey 

Pekokultua (Der) bei Setukesen. 

re Brnschwg., 1907, XC, 19%.) 


on Mf. J. et s article in the /in- 
march ty Forschungen for 1906, 
Peko ia we deity of agriculture and 
eattle-breeding and his cull is more ex- 


tensive among the Setukeses than among 
the Karelans, 
Perko (G. A.) Aus der mania des 
Karstes. (| Ibid, 359-365. 77-35% 4 
Sion Phas otibe snes sd Peeaouicea 
ivne and Nabresioa,— Sis of the aad 
regions contain animal remains and 
able paar ae etc. The Moser cave 
yielded a human skeleton with grave- 
ifts, Hints, weapons of bone, etc. The 
ia of these caves was a nomadic 
hunter, changing later on to selentary 
life (pastoral and fishing), with culture 
like that elsewhere in Europe of the 


wire) a:b stoete nosetsenses om 
eS 

i Ses Rebs Rebiéres, Ourbiéres, Dordogne. 

(R. de I'Bc. d'Anthr. de Paris, 1908, 

xVIH, 255-201, § igs.) Treats of cer- 

tain animal bones bearing marks of ose, 

spe Meden’ etc., of homan origin from 


from. the | 
ousterian period at the ‘station’ of 


Rebiéres in the Dordogne. The pur- 
‘any for which they were employed is 
of clear, 
Beche (0) Zur Anthropolagie a 
eren Steinzeit in Sehlesien aod Hohimen. 
(Af. “Brockwe., 1908, ¥. F r, 
Vil, 220-230, tpl, § fx) ‘Treats o! an- 
nopoloss in the later stane age 
in Silesia and Bohemia, —in the ** Schnur- 
kerasnik'* and the * Band-kerom " 
and 





go skulls and skeletons were 
studied (detailed measurements) and 
two distinct typed, one meso-brachy- 
cephalic, the other dolicho-hyper 1 
cephalic, the second entical with 
the North Europess or Nordic race. * 
the course of the stone Megt Cees he 
race took place, the | 








cEocarkanaie''| ergeaed ihe 

ee 

to have had no caliue reli * 

ian eee” aad: aad * Band: 
keramik,”’ 


Samter (E.) Der Ursprong des Lareo- 


Schimidt (R. R.) 
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kultu, (A. £ feng : Cae x, 
ee aga} Discusses the otigin of the 
Roman cult of the Lerez, the theories of 
Wissowa in particular, ‘The terme com- 
fitem and fare: the considered ; also 
the doll-offerings, dress, partici pation elf 
slaves in the comprfafia, ete. Against 
Wissowa's contention, that the ‘ares 
are protective deities of the soil, 5. holds 
that they represent the cult of ancestors 


and so 
Die newen paliolithi- 
ultursifittes der Schwibischen 
Alb, (AE Anthro. ftrnschwg., 1908, 
M. F. Vil, 62-71, 31 igs.) “Treats briefly 
of the new “stathona ”*’ in 
Swabia, discussed in detail in Prof.E. Ko- 
ken and De BR. R. Schmidt's recent work 
Die dileviaten Aulturstition Demtich- 
fands, Very important is the Stegen- 
stein cave in the ceallepak the Ach, where 
+y a saecrdnew Aurignacian, oH aarnd 
lon are all 
Hi els cave near 





ten exhibits 
eniag epoch 
Swabian Alb represent the 
at those to the Eust and 
West With the appenrance of the lst 
al mati hos over 
si rath Germany, the highlands of that 
io: being then for the first time 


later | 
es: of 1 


sehatppal ( (E.) Die oberlindische Haube, 


i *' cos perl cif 
+ 1907 a3 740, 1 ) 
sri the on called M Millechen used in 


Seidel ( H.} Dcashukica ox tee noudeen 


Karten des Hohen Tatra, (Thid., 1§2- 
icq.) Contsins some notes on place- 
veo re al haa eal 


vy. Sadlits (N.) Kaukasische 


Sprich- 

* woste and Riteweieen, (Thid., 143- 

145- Fe calealae for 1007) of. 190 

Tillis Calendar for 1907) of 159 
Tatas, §3 Armenian, 


32 
Lesghian, Aver, 21 Kasikurak, . 
Akusha, 4 "Dagheiinns:-5 Leer yeein gaan 





tase Satie sean fa Usiakclors OC etbleee- tee: 
ried, the fool has a son born to him 
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(Tatar); the world stub wats. iste 
nian a kaif (Armenian|; the guest is 
in the morning, aller in the even- 

cab two Says tater iow (Georgian 

bebe eever saw hell will not ebay 


lowe th 


th paradise (Lesghian); tk 
Tene lowe his A ae what | 
ie weeienis blind Poke 


usec ido 
Kaesikomok ); nr tincr staan a -time 
Sena fn ister Aleabe 
Siebourg (M.) Neve Goldbiattchen mit 
ae Actschrifien, (A, 1, Ke- 


igsw., Leiprig, 1907, X, 393-399.) 
Describes Sees with Greek to- 





(ef. t XIV, 3) 
Sittont (Gj) Le terres IIL 1 
Biass¢o-Campioti. Ledotinaturali. (A. 
p. l'Antrop., Firemre, 1908, xxxvitt, 
ene: t pl.) ‘Treats of the natural 
gifta and mental characteristics of the 
peuple of the region of Hiussa, costorns 
end habits, dress, ornament, cic. One 
marked trait bk comtinoows litigation ; 
theft and dissimulation are others. 
Knowledge is chiefly tenacious tradition 
Tetuner ({ Gl Dis: nches Slawen. 
(Globus, 5 1907, XC, 85 
ig.) Treats of the Slavs of Istria (Slo- 
venlans and Istrian Serbo: Crontiiuns }, 


their habitat, | characters, activi- | 
ties andl sual ae baie irstivals arth cere- | 


monies, dre and ormainent, 
chaos (with some detail j, funerals, 
folk-song, etc. 

Vaurille (D.) Tostraments en forme de 
ache du gisement quaternaire de Coruvres, 


shape ise qjudternary 
site of Cocovres in the Gepattincn of 


Abine ; id ahestrh ena were frond, 
‘ Broth Yo the close of the 


M. LL.) Solbcis Iglestent 
Bas = 
cea 4-1 fe) 





Carloforte {with ae ‘Genoese 
Se rp ope cave of Do- 
mnrigas, 


«Bieber / 


Dar 


[N.S to, 1905 


AFRICA 


Avelot (R.) Le ourl, Un jew africain & 
B. Soc. 


ons malhématiqucs. ( 
d’ Anthy. de Paris, 1908, v*4,, a 9-22.) 
Treats in detuil of wr, an African game 
with mathematical combinations, the na- 
ture and distribation in Africa (map) of 
the three epecies of ‘di es, facia, 
fad, wrt, their migration, elc. The 
= sf wri i African, having had its 
sate ‘Elilopis te in 
ris neighbe of E huv- 
ing spread in foter Baesere aay way 
the Fulas to the north Sahara, Sene- 
gunbia and Guinea to the Gaboon; by 
way vat Nubian slave-traders down the 
tle; through the Jaggas to Angola ; by 
stun ‘Negro. Hamitic tribe south to Man 
ico, «= The so-called cup-stones have 
nothing to do with the game. 
J.) Das Recht der Kaffitche, 
(Globus, Bruechweg., 1907, XCIl, 365- 
367.) Treats of ine anc legal ideas and 
Regeshiben wrtigy the Kaihitche, a Hami- 
people of the highlands, — 
jodges, formulae, courts, vars inbert 
tance laws, macriage, crimes and peatalle 
ent, ap _ cic, Many 
ce bee (on: Ab ) idens have 
cho Law. 


mance TE. 1 Eanes: aur la race Baya. 


(.B, Soc, d’Anthr. de Faris, 1908, ¥* 3., 
1x, So-roz, t pl.) Tresis of habitat, 
climate, physical type and general cul- 
ace (mountaineers, hunters, northern 
ill savage, southern influenced by 
Wias an Hassas with Sadanese culture 
und Mahometanism ; no system of writ- 
ing), cura i and mutilation, dress acd 
ornament ( head-dress com plicated), 
family and domestic lite, and 
superstition (in transition from heathen 
ism to Mahometaniom ), houses, furniture, 
implements, villages, plantations, cemes- 
tic animals (sheep, goats, aan fowl rl), 
9 bn chick basis), hun ating 
gf r men, HHLETS }s 
lodisilas | sea soni ars ame : 
ea pola dance and lent 


unit is 
tirele ng “ ty family haally chef). ete. 
Among the Bayaa exints the institution cor 


the: rae a sh of ere university, 

roach 1907, 

xe, § Darel Nated on Dar Hear ee 

=~, and its people. on 

“s pooount of kis visit 

[ap05-1906)1 in the Grogrupdical Jour- 
wal for June 1907. 
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Goldstein {F.) Thesawrierungepolltik der 
SabarabewSlkerung. (Ibid. 379-354. ) 
‘Treats of the came! in the economic life, 
etc., of the peoples of the Sahara 


T Sif eee cattle in ives 
v the Steere The camel is the 
“ship-ofhedoe od bride- 
and cause of raids, the 
highest he meagere Big wealth, the 
thtee at ie ae 
Dic Saharastidte fate Rhat and Agades.. 
- {Ibid 17t-075, £86-188, ) Descritres 
hat, 2 mareboo! town In the Tuareg 
Sahara und Agades the capital of f the 
‘Tuareg tribe of Air or Asben (once cred- 
ited with over 56,000 inhabitants, now 
Paeeape 4/908)? their people, industries, 


Guten (—)} Die Frau bei den Wad- 

(Tbet., Bote A932 49-5H | 

peivitiog: eins aevoag the Wecintge % 

vities, etc., tt ‘Zea, & 

itive egies ‘posple ot Kase Abs 

Bh and trun is, gained, 
cedie 


market-lfe (the hiker i tle pater of 
activity), men's opinion of women, etc. 
Ww 


und Traumdeuten bei den 

(Thid., 160-267.) | ‘Treats 

ofthe shaman (* i magician’ ) 

the varieties of his mod? operamd, — 
mg, earth: aie 

shaktng, pebble-counting, dreaming 


(some deta), ee: daepaeitesa isn ary 
pad ya or soothsayers are di- 
ected the and 
= prophet iba shay 
ae ee the 


sa the of the Niger. (Nat. bere. 
Maj mrad oageters si Ma gt 
fi.) of ethnologic interest 


: Se = aa 
a lutte fk by the aothar 


eS mecca te tece oo 
notes on 

various fgures. K. believes that tattoo- 
ing ia basally an ornamental art, all re- 
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| elements 
eee , but in itself is 
hnrng ben esthetic Sole Tittening gota 
bad to the treatment of wounds and 
scars by rubbing in soot, ashes, draw. 
ing thread through the opening ry 
a needle, etc,,—cl. the F sbadiical '* hair 
Out of thin come rubbing calor- 
haar and finally the process of 
tnttesing as we hare it, 


—— Nech deo Hihlensiden Sid- 


tunisiems, (Globus, Brnachwg., 1907, 
xCH, rIplas 133-140, 201-205, 215- 
218, 229-236, §o fga.) Describta visit 
in p06 to the “‘cave-cities,”’ ete., of 
Southern Tunits,— Bon Amren, Matmata, 
Médenine, Deoimt, Chenini, Germersa, 
— architecture, implements, oumuhiata) 
character of sieginacborsay origin, nat 

on the people (most! ether in the 
midst of Araboid . ‘hele furnily- 
life, customs, industries, etc, with sore 
wccount of the s img tion. 
Some of these caves are quite modern 
and doc to ther present The 
explanntion of their use (‘they are cool 
in summer and warm in winter'’) given 


‘by the troglodytes of Toujane, iocticatecs 
by the trog 


a climatic peason for their 
The natural’ caves have often been 
abandoned for artificial oe 


greater aivantages. Their dives 


not justify the refuge or defense theary. 
Klose ( H. 
tet Tin 


Die Behandlung Eingeborener 
ick auf onset Kolonisations 
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The in red. The Sesse 
hind apron bands 


rt exbitut iymptoms of i Pson 


Krauss (H. ) Tierfang bei den Wasaramo, 


( Globus, x Ware perce too7, XCH, e 
33% 9 fgs.) ¢ of methods 


roa abide 5 Bids und sais 
mals mcg aseramo negroes of 
East Africa, lime-twigs, amres, nels, 
fall-traps, prta, etc. are hunted 
ig NRC 





Amang the Waolaf 
(intraduced by the 


lieted: 
the metric terms 
sap od eriapanct unfiedar, ete, are 


Land (Das) ewitchen Kanem und Boris 


Kap. Mangin. (Globus, Hra- 
schweE, 1907, Xcil, HT~¥3)i omens | 
few notes on the the native: 

(of Tibba stock) of Rorku 

{aleo Tibbu) Shittati. The ten 
rank women high and are mostly mom 
amous. on ce aacealg Mangin's re- 





Marquardeen (| 
fiber die Heiden | citguien tte 

on 

soridinea (A Adamaus {the 

began their invasion in the | 

por eptie century), occupying the moun- 

tain region, etc.,— Hatta tribes, Falli, 
Mundang, Margi, Gamergu, 
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ae thas 197-201, 3 fgs., map. ) a rear | 
ne 


Musgu, etc. 


[N. 4, To, F908 


Oge du cuivre en 
cent Ie, Stipek de oe 
i ~I49, 1 
the “stations the veg e Esneh 
re the im: a bike cree pe 
fornary t of Egypt, 
paleatithic cattaes ia from Assan 
to the Delta with 3 of trorinl, cist 
graves, knee elbow inhommtion, at 
with burnt offerings, grave 
Also objects { hatchet, 
from the kitchen-middens crue Adisaich, 
de M. believes that in Egypt the bronge 


age has been 
~, Slane yr serscarsealy fel af de 
one of stone, Certain engraved there 
cylinders belong to the same = 
comparable with others from 
Negadah, ete ‘The fms at Adimieh 
and Eaneh are of great importance. 
Neuere vfs, Lane Auprubungen. 
((Globas, We, (907, RCM, Jrg— 
315.) Based on an article in Natere 
London }, vol. 76, 
fen Wadschangs. (2 
al tt ak (A f£ Religsw., 
Leipaig, 1907, x, 26q- Treats of 
ati and arttle erg the 
.cEa, & mountein le of the 
Killmandjero region. _im- 


helbiinde bei 


wll bpate 
a 


| : of 
of he formes of the posterior termination 
fissure of Silvins, greater division 
and rapes frontal -_ 
[Ceanleighten) lez the in 
teres, ete. The details we 
in S."a fort 


pubilished 
preachy ph Cerciee 
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Smend (Oiveut.) Eine Reise dorch die 
Nordostecke von Togo. (Globus, Hrn- 
schwg., ts07, 3 ses 245-250, 765-269, 
26 igs.) Account of journey in January, 
a ees rough the M. in ae of cone es ee 

with notes on th 

Rearrange who speak ‘Tin dinlest, — tat 

aor os sali ovens, ae emul. bones, 

imal] 
mountain-people ;j bee also ° fim ‘Tin. 
funerals, ete. 


—sperial tattooing, and host Th lan- 
iva pear Tamberna, — good 
-matured ) etc. 


bei Hhanyserngreelataiel Siamese Medicine. (J. 
| 1907, Ty, Fuh 





bot serve two maser), }. the 


, th 
Speer pay rig 
speech }. 
Zenghelis (C.) Das Metall der alten 
manells (C:) [ohn ¢ bs Giee 
7 17, 2 ves 
sols Fa L's coulis fo soc 
Bayptian (436-322 BC.) brome dle 
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from Tel El Athrib. The ince 
&y.55 he cent. copper, 22.51 


tiu, 7-64 per cent. oxygen. ches 
acter of these dies indicates a high 
development of chemical 
metallergy in amctent times 
ASLA 

A. Khasdin Assam. (Glotos, Brmchwg., 
Ego, xci, 784-354, 1 fe) haere Résumé and 
critique of P. R. 'T. Gundon's Je 
Kharis i (London, 1907}. The Khasi in 
their socks ‘offer the best 
example of the matriarchate.”” 


Siam Sec, Bangkok, 





Bradley 
“| pee se Baten too 8 Peni des 
: —) ution & 1 
Sees eter ae 
meses ef con} we, Chez les 
Annamites, (B, Soc. d' Anthr. de 
Pan 1 v's, IX 3f 
caaminaion of $23 Annamles 
ceed 2}-4ond 192 fed 21-28, soldiers 
and recruits, 


sy vente owies con 
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7 “igh chest-girth 792 mm., weight 


] E,) Veber Grabsteinmus- 
ter tg A » (2. f Ethnol., Ber- 
tin, 1908, XL, 200-202, tt rye) ‘Brief 
account of gravestones 

Kizilbash 





Pay 


— Ueber ncuc Grottenfunde in 


gien. (Ibid, Semen ta Pare: Treas | 


af the caves of 
ited in the summer of 1907, | 


tents, etc, 1o-Sheant acems to have been | 
a cult af s iging b | 





26). aeaies? 
theron sauna (Cambridge, 
ros), J- Richter’s Jewisrdy Missions. 
geschichte (Giltersloh, rob}, A . Ed 
mutts’ Aadae hie amd tAristion ¢ 


a 
eayte regherye teckaad 
Tiny (1633 


2g 1 pareats ae, Ona wife 
ta husband, ete), parental love, etc. ; 
a oe 
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[M. &, Bo, tgos 


writing | jand the instruction given 
therein (tor alovost every r inpenese word 
there is a ea wel from 
(Chinese; these signa were introdoced 
about 285 A.D, —with the then current 
pronunciation, — by a Corean decors A 
the edocated Chinese can communicate 
in babi te but not orally, with the edu, 
ca bi alinost ev apancse 
ord atthe ales a Chinese valent). 
The method of learning the signs ia in- 
dicated and the differences: between the 
arkciennt Chinese, the ted and the 
“cursive "’ symbols exp ained, the ee 
kana and Hireyana alphabets, etc. 
st aaa these, the « ccs of ro- 
ciation, ete., in the con. 
Saamatheal cusomary, ariaig Sead ata 
literary aod correspondence forms a 
speech hate ta be met by the foreigner 
who wishes to learn Ja —— 
from the Wey in use are given, 
ae eg Versia: the awake 
aa pre Wash, 4 
— 35 , 22 p.) Abstract 
from author's book sith acres tithe, just 
lished (Phila, 1908. Pp, 300). 
Iustrations are of c interest. 
co, city, of 


dh hay Forest (J. j. Why Nik-Ko bb beau- 
“(bia » 300-305, 4 pl, 3 fg.) 

Pade some references 10 
anti mausilecme at Nik Ko, | ‘“g great 
national center of penigion and reverence 
in a environment of 1 ae 





(Zz © Ethnol., 
XL, 447-445.) Notes oa momescsip: 
(ore of the Pan bronse 
wacrificial lamp fe the form of a 


from the Shang okay “ae ih. 
fine a pang eon Lied ap 
Tang Syomaty (GrE-ghy Ae Th dy . 
romanizing — 


- hwe., | 
act, “ice. s ea we Account of 


visit of auth = frncgenn 
and. The native (there alan = pena 


ines re decsteay Nigritic (the 
N r natives are  [ndoChincse 
» The Andaman women wear o 


CHAM HERAT | 


“fe-leal,"' At the time of the author's | 


visit there lived a adits { English father, 
Andamanese 


mother), a girl of four 
eh yiical sound, with darkish. 

n and the hair of a mulatto, 
Gressmann ut) Mythiscbe Reste in der 
Lees 1907.6 peti Religew., 
fs Tyo], %, 345- Discusses 
elements in whe account of 
Best in the book of Genesis: Geog: 
rpby r mimes may have been 
= merely Hebraicied ), nature of Paradise 
(the tradition of the parden is ated 
imperfect mm Genesis, but wile beta te 
the Bible, ete., indicate cher lore con- 
cerning it), the fall of man (here the 
narration is orech changed and interfered 
with), Eve and the serpent (the serpent 
is ciara Aube cow asp ; Eve and 
© sefpent were originally one and the 
same; she was the goddess of life in the 
under: world), Adam (replaces a nee 

; the Tekeeny 


back to Babylonian myth}, etc, te G. ae 
cludes thatthe next Paradise came 
tes from Mesopotamia 
way of de serhar the departore from 
: dating from about 1400 
i 


as de (O.) aig = errand 


AMonumenta Judaica, (A. f | 


Treats of the data for the pa AiR S84 
Jeieien t contained Ay the Afonam.nta 

a (Aiifethecs Jargumica and 
Monuments Faleudicn) of Alischiller, 
ue ir ie Hollitscher, etc. 
the Jews, the Jewish parable, ttc., ure 
discussed, 


Huntington (E.) Medieval tales of the 
Lop basin in Central Asia. ( Nat. Geogr, 
Mag., Wash, ath, 3908, Xt, 388-395, 4 pl 
t fg-) Abstract of addresa before Na. 

tional Geographical Society, — farther 
details in the author's The vive of Atha 
Nw. ¥., Mozy). A to H., “In 

Middle Ages Chaucer and his prede- 
cestorg see to have known as much 


pba evi as the average man 
: — he mentions the Drye 
says deen f rT re" (i.e. Kara- 
Nor }.. Iibestrations of cthnalegi: tescreat 
Maurer (F.) er Glut im Alten. and 





we ty zeae 


direct Cyprian nage 
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earth-ordeal, earth os protector of man, 


ete. 
— |] Der Phallusdiensi bei den [sraeli- 


ten une a (Ibid, 256-258. ) 
Ne cae from the Old Testament 
ooh's “‘nakedness,"’ penis-inboo, 
ae in mourning Lervaaginies: 4 temple. 
ution of women, etc.), and the 
lonian documents (laws of Ham- 
mah phalluscult of Istar-prostitutes, 
ete.) concerning the phallas-cull among 
the ancient Israclites and Babylonians. 
According to Dr M. thia cult goes back 
fist, the thked antl tention 1B C., or far- 
ther mill, 


Meet-Zipeuner (Die) der Mergui-loseln. 


Sea , 289-296.) Brief account af pe 

lung of the Stergui atends 

the stile of R. NN. R. Brown ia ‘ihe 
ottink Goagrapbienl Mae sine for Sep- 

tember, They sil] number Boo 


Zentralasiatischer Aber. 
glaube, (A, f KReligew., Li A 
198715 30-314.) Cites date from 

war's recemt (Berlin, 1900 

book on Turkestan illustrated the 2) 
vival of old religious and superstitious 
ideas, etc., in Central Asin,—e, g., the 
shamanism of the Kirghie Cossacks, the 
“saints"' of the Mohammedans, which 
include Alexander the Great, Tamer- 
lane, efc., the He of ules tree-wor- 
ship, etc, The Kirghiz Cossacks ore 
neleworthy because they have been oe 


ject in whole or in to three g 
ligions, Boddnien 


- Islam "Chris. 


Veber den Einfluss 

Kans! vor: 

(2. C Ethu., Berlin, 

1908 2 x1, 257-262.) Treats of the influ. 

of western Asia upon castern Asiatic 

art at Jn the scan earned fod. M. seeks 
it 


yeencan migration 
(Caucaacid Aion anal Mike mona pot- 
tery, ormamentation, etc.). M 
bronze art and culture ornamentation 
éetc., in the second millennium B, C., in 
China, with rensissance under the Han 
7 bees: doslheet te crsctelnag? vce {sie 
re is oa, an influences; Malay a 

early Greek colonies in I on = 
. | CO iar 


to Malay Ju Greek 
fnfloroce sen the ‘Tor the Turkestan art of the 
from the fourth to the eighth cen- 


hurdes A. D., built up on the ruins of 
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Greek culture are also noted. eae sinl 
M. views are stil] quite 
«Reeebones 


Cy Mdatay cultine la freee. 
i (A) De hiner Kiichengott, 
= nb at Al (A. © Religsw., Lpzg., 
1907, XY 23-43.) Treats of Tseu-kyan, 
kitch or *hearth-prince,"’ 

cae of the and best-known folk- 


Vedas, god of fire and is a messenger of 
heaven j other poitts of resemblance with 
A are noted, Transference of reli- 


tpanization of according 4 
d'O,, “resembles that al Gaul in the 
time of the first Frankish " He 
obtained a number of Lolo Ms 

Re 


sales uf 000 yearn 


iguitendinavered be to the stone 
and bronze oo 


to Onttuorkies- 
“Based on Stein's 


ees. 
Stein's weitere Forschungen 





Terzagi (N Die Gelsselung des ¥ Helles- 
soon ay Tat Religew., Leiprig. 19 97, 
mt. mas) Discusses 
account! of the <ourgy of the Helles: 
teal Se by aigpacg 
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[x. %., 1, too8 


in memory of the destraction ve erusa- 

lem; the temple-d she 

hered in house- building ; “Tittle bags ¢ of 

Palestinian carth are amulets | 

si yl atch ten is beliewed, 

¢ place near Jerusalem ; 

are toade toward Jerusalem and eens 

pee ad of Sos, ee the great festivals 

wtig hea. close connected with 
joly Eaed. The moder Zionistic 

movement is more practical. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 

Vergleichends Vokabo- 
aries der Aloridja- ond Aronndia-Dia- 
lekte Zentral-Australiens, (7. £ Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1908, x1, 207-228.) Cam: 
parative ing sarah! of some 450 words 
with some and) sentences “~ 


words arisen | since contact with whites 





are bch 
aay NF, vil, 216-219, 4 fe.) 
cusses the origin of certain ornamentation 
rane native Australians from conwen- 
i lizing of outlines of the Y¥rroper, 
of the foot-prints of the | , inodi- 
feations of outlines of human and animal 
figures, etc: The devel t of the 
kangaroo-figure on p. 217: 
(ther curious figures are debalogied by 
modification of buman bodies im the 


tessa Ragen 
cour A Java (BR. de I" fc. d Anthe, de 
Paris, 1905, xvint, 174-181.) Treats 
of the court dancers of Java, their dress, 
omaments, actions, ete. They are of 
two classes, dedaje and ina. dis- 
St ee ieee A Jength 
Orabowaky ry {F) Der Hanserbau, die 
und ihre Befestigungen bei den 
ciel Spine HE peta fl 
, xen Gives 
details concerning hose buikdiag, ‘vil 
lages and their fortifications among the 
ar ata A the Kapua river in 5.E. 
from investigations of the author 
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Tasmanian stone implements in reia- intermixture. The lowest adult stature 
tion to these of prehistoric Europe. kK, met with waa 1294mm. ; another of 1420 
thinks that hia Australian and Tzamanian was found at Vassiasi. Drinking water 
material “strikingly confirms the chief by means of arto interloecked fingers was 
resulis of Retet's most recent work,"" noted af one 
Dae Serie it accounting to his own | — Pahistorloches aus =Neuguines, 
The parallel { Ibid. son.) Calls attention lo traces 
i ae \ustralian- Tasmanian ma- of a prehistoric culture formerly existing 
terial andl that from primitive Europe is in Hritish New Guinea, first made known 
many-sided. Ratot's most primitive wh Monckton in 1905 for the region of 
specimens of the Mesrinian ox vate ien raat heer Bay in Rainu, in his ln 
their counterparts in Australia or in on Sritica Now Gaines, 
Tasmania. ‘Tertiary man has existed in Schuller i R. RK.) Ergiorungen xur, 


Europe as well os in Australia. K, con- “Monographie bibliographique sur Iie 
siders the eolith now setiled in de Piyoes” | Thi.) Rade 4 eoin aan 
furor of human origin. ans and 26 other tliles {mostly Span- 

Mathews (RF. H:) Some myi of } to Dr Lehrmann's Hibliography of 
the Gondungurra tribe, New | Eastern India in Amthrope: for 1907. 


Wales (2 f, Ethnol,, Berlin, 1908, | Streblow(C.) Finige Sagen dea Aranda. 
Li : bon Ba in Zentral-Australien. (Gilo- 
Emichwy., 1907, Xcll, 123-126. 
German texte of a mone:tale, teers 
about the “‘rain men’ and the emus ; 
also mative text with interlinesr version 
and free translation of a legend of "the 
any cdreumecised."’ From the Arends 
(Areata) of Central Australia. 


bi ant on } eet aur Arve anges, 


for Kennints cer Kubes i in SOidsuumatrs, 





(A. £ Anthrop., | .» 2908, f, 
F., WH, 89, '09, 2 pl, 83 tgs.) Gives 
detailed anthropological description, 
} cae : measurements | stature, head, face, etc. }, 
517 Sakei und 1 Akett ure given. Notes etc., of 17 Kubus (men 11, omenF) 
ween ct 1 
pe serestalag lemperament, bet the ages of 16. and 


on physical c 
weapons, shamans, houses, activities, South Sumatra, —two ph p= t 
one of Negrito origin, are tad ype 
If the Kubus have @ Malay element, the 
mixture must have oecerred in pre-Ma- 
bometantimes. Culture (very low, hall- 
normed e), yao ior _ we 
dressing te very lire, 
improvements recently | sed Harare: 
bonting (most creatures serve fr Sou, 





seatinattigs ah rigyhse at Bor ache mara r 
festivals, bark and string, vessels 
Fe a ye lige 
1907, Xch, 277-283, 5 sme) Give ordinate), marriage (no ceremony or 


results of visit to the 





tary ‘of tine Go wards Is The 
nomerala 1-19are as in ae A brief 
fantom is given. on p. toy. The Kubu | 
vocabulary Staite is of Battak 
‘words. Altogether the Kubos are a 
very primitive people, 
| AMERICA 
A. Afrikanische an hele a in Westindien, 
Globus, WE-, Poo, MCI, 
Note Jeti Jeleyll's Ene Welt Sua eas 
Story (London, 1907 
at Nr C) Aan he ot oe igh 
* rh 


= # eee f 
je SI -249 16 pl. rare es —— 
te Quechy fonda Mastra 





























Chamberlin (I. V.) Animal nomes and 
arutomdce) terms of the Goshute eetpaer 
{ Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phils. 


at Valuable vanablaly | : 
. cat af Lodnaie for body 


eagle 2 blk onsepanilbratng 


ee a 





gry-voml notes on 
Goahiute and Goshipdialectica? di 
The ‘white man" f 
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[v. 5., 10, 1908 
1905, ZXVI, 529-535, § fu) Treats 
of voodoo in the United iat MP Haiti, 


references to Miss Owen, St John, ete. 
According to D., ‘there is an annual 
pein the elect in Lonisians, which 
held on St John's Eve, Jone 23d, at 
a Jonely spot somewhere in the beer 
hocd of Lake Pontchartrain, but the exact 
location is kept sccret,"’ The cult ix still 
making heolway, not declining, Voo- 
doo came into the U. 5. from Haiti, 
whither it was carried ‘ hy slaves from 
Andra and Whydah,"* where the faith still 
remains to-day. ‘To ceremonies of the 
snake god were added human sacrifice and 
cannibalism, rites of the Cae 
Voodoo came to Louisiana 
Gonzales de la Rosa (M.) Decomte 
de trois précieux kia whe nadie per 
uvien Blas Valera, détrni- 
teven 1596, (J. Soc. a Ames de Paria, 
rg08, Ma, Iv, ig2-207.) Treats of 
the y lost works of Blas de 
ees. the mériz historian of Peru, — 
SMe Ltr (io Latin), Afisfertcal 
in Spanish), "he Indlicins 
oa iid entamnt, Seée also Aeoista 
aes (Lima), 1906, 11, 1Bo-199. 
Co leyenda de Jauja. (KR. Hister,, 
Lima, 1907, 1, eg an Treats of 
Jauja ia time Hearts - 
place in Peru, which in blows 
nation, etc, siren a fab Ey - 
Eee! wealth, 
mai malisce ene pack prises with 
elf for riches, ete. The text of 
a rites on the “Island of Jauja'’ is 


ie 3 

soo de Manabi del 
estudio de la civili- 

} Caras, (Ibid., 569-75-) } 

and reviews Dr 

Saville’s fhe Antiquities af Menabi(X 
¥.5 1907). Mstcenberitaet ‘pir rehesion.f 
hon of the Cara region ot Ede 


e- for the prey 


Pros Save y 
de loa Caras, 












peitevin du commencement 
siecle, (Ubid,, 225-236, 4 
Brief account, with ¢ of en: 
gtavings of Indians, ete, of Les divers 
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Kadjak, Labrador, Greenland, Macken- 
zie River, Namollo), 

Winchell (N. H.) -Todian inhabitants 
of North America. I1, (Rec. of Past, 
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left the Ohio valley'"), the Wisconsin 


lacial epoch (‘Trenton gravels, N, J., 
Tittle Falls, Minn., T pcrtoeell Ag 


ion lo Wi, "the American 
race i apparently ws remote in time as 
any of Europe or Asia. 
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Pars ScHoo. or ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Paris School of Anthropology opened on November 3d for its 
thirty-third year with a corps of eight professors, three associate professors, 
and four lecturers. Courses will be offered as follows: L. Capitan, pro- 
fessor, Prehistoric Anthropology. G. Hervé, professor, Ethnology. P. 
G, Mahoudeau, professor, The Genealogy of Man; Anthropoids ; Homin- 
ians. LL. Manouvtier, professor, Physiological Anthropology. A. de 
Mortillet, professor, A Comparative Study of Primitive Industry, both 
Ancientand Modern. G. Papillault, professor, Sociology. F. Schrader, 
professor, Anthropological Geography, 5, Zaborowski, professor, Eth- 
mography (Italy, The Balkans, Greece). KR. Dussaud, associate pro- 
fessor, ‘The Ancient Peoples of Asia Minor. J. Huguet, associate profes- 
sor, General Ethnology (The Berbers), FE. Rabaud, associate professor, 
Embryogeny and Anatomy. KR, Verneau, lecturer, Fossil Man in Europe 
and America, R. Anthony, lecturer, Vestigial Structures in Man. H. 
Pieron, Jecturer, Psychometry and Ethnic Psychology. A. Marie, lec- 


turer, Physical and Mental Degeneracy. 
| G. G. MacCurpy. 


RigD-BOLAS AMONG THE EASTERN Eskimo 

Tn a description of the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Hay' | 
described a number of bone objects collected by Captain George Comer 
on Southampton island, which were explained to him by the Eskimo as 
buttons for closing women’s belts. I expressed the opinion that, since 
many of these specimens were found together, and since all the perfora- 
tians are mear the narrow end of the specimens and do not allow of a 
stout thong passing through, they are more likely to be bird-bolas such as 
are known from Alaska. Ina letter from Cape Fullerton, dated July 6, 
yoo8, Captain Comer corroborates this view. He writes: 

‘*[ wish to acknowledge that you were right in regard to the use 
of the bola or sling among the Southampton island natives, It is, 
ag you ate aware, the custom to place near the head of a grave, under 
stones, such implements asa person has used in life. At one grave at 

| Bulletin of the American Metrum of Natural Histery, xv, 306. 
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Southampton island 1 found, placed with the harpoons and arrowheads, 
three of these round pieces of bone, each having a small hole in it. An 
Iglulik native accompanied me, who said that his grandfather had told 
him that these bones were used in capturing large birds. 

‘« There was another custom peculiar to these people. ‘They fastened 
a piece of bone, six or eight inches long and about a pound in weight, 
across the heavy thong to which the dogs were harnessed. They claim 
that when the dogs start to pull, this decreases the strain on the dogs’ 
harness. 

‘*] am also told that the natives of King’s cape were in the habit of 
coming over to Beil island, which is part of Southampton island, to trade 
with the natives."” Franz Boas. 


Barrisu AsSsOcIATION MEETING 


The 1908 meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in Dublin, September 3 tog. During the meeting many 
papers of unusual interest were read before the Anthropological Section, 
which met at the Royal College of Physicians. In Afan for October, 
1908, appears a brief account of the meeting, together with summaries of 
various papers, several of which are given below : 

J. P. Droop: MWeolititc Culture in Northern Greece. — Recent ex- 
ploration of the neolithic culture of northern Greece has shown that the 
plain districts of southern Pelasgiotis, Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Malis, and 
Phocis were inhabited from an early date by three peoples alike in culture, 
and near akin, but distinguishable by the varying style of their painted 
pottery. The stone implements consist of celts (sometimes bored), 
rubbers, and polishers; while obsidian chips are much more frequent than 
flint. ‘Traces of eight successive settlements show that the period of 
painted pottery gradually passed, after the fourth settlement, into a period 
of unpainted polished ware. The eighth neolithic settlement is roughly 
dated to 1300 #.c. by the presence of important Mycenean sherds. A 
series of tombs sunk into the remains of this eighth settlement indicates a 
subsequent poor bronze period, Thus, during the development of the 
ZEgean bronze culture the north of Greece was still in an Age of Stone, 
and used bronze only at a comparatively late date, and presumably but 
for a short while before the introduction of iron, The date at which these 
neolithic peoples brought in their comparatively high culture may be 
placed in the middle of the third millennium. 

Proresson G. Exuior Smrra: Anthropological Work in Egypt. 
The earliest known human remains found in the Nile valley, when com- 
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pared with those of later times; demonstrate the fact that in predynastic 
times Egypt and Nubia were inhabited by one and the same race, which 
has persisted in Egypt with little or no change in physical characteristics 
throughout the intervening 6ooo years until the present day. On the 
whole they share the characteristics which distinguish the majority of the 
peoples fringing the Mediterranean. The physical characters of the 
population are remarkably uniform ; they exhibit a range of variation, 
which is not appreciably greater than that of the present races known to 
us, though, of course, it is easy to select the extremes of these variations 
and call them “coarse"' and “‘ fine *' types or “‘negroid'' and ‘non- 
negroid '’ strains. As we should expect, there is some slight evidence of 
an infusion of black blood, but this is very small in amount, and its effects 
very much slighter and less widely diffused than is commonly supposed to 
be the case. The negro influence is least marked, if indeed it is not a 
negligible factor, in the earliest predynastic times: but it becomes more 
and more pronounced in later, and especially so in modern times, From 
the time of the earliest Egyptian dynasties a noteworthy change occurs in 
the physical characteristics of the people of Nubia, and, though in a very 
much slighter degree, in Lower Egypt. The inroad of negroes from the 
South leads to the transformation of the Nubian population into a hybrid 
race. And there is some evidence to show that even at the time of the 
Pyramid builders there was some influx of an alien race from the Levant, 
which intermingled with the predominant Egyptian population of the 
Delta. Three thousand years latera much greater immigration of people 
presenting the same alien characteristics poured into Egypt and Nubia. 
From. this time onward these foreign Immigrants came to Egypt ina 
constant stream. 

Proressor G. ExuiorSaira: The History of Mummification in Egypt. 
— In predynastic times in Egypt it was the custom to bury the bodies of 
the dead in the sand, roughly wrapped in skins, linen, or matting. As 
the result of the dryness of the soil, and the exclusion of the air by the 
close adaptation of the sand to the body, desiccation often occurred be- 
fore any putrefactive changes set in, and the corpse thus became pre- 
served ina permanent form. Thus the idea must have naturally pre- 
sented itself to the Egyptian people, perhaps in early dynastic times, to 
attempt to secure by art the preservation of their dead, which was no 
longer attained naturally, once it became the custom to put the body into 
a coffin or a rock-cut chamber, because the air thus buried with the corpse 
favored putrefaction. The Egyptians would be encouraged in these at- 
tempts, to which they no doubt were prompted by their religious beliefs 
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no less than by the natural inclination of all mankind to preserve the 
remains of those dear to them, by the help which the properties of their 
soil and climate afforded them, as well as by their knowledge of the prop- 
erties of the preservative salts, found ready at hand in such abundance in 
Egypt, and of the resins obtained from neighboring lands, with the prop- 
erties of which they had been familiar even in predynastic times. In this 
way the origin of the idea, the reason for attempting to put it into prac- 
tice, and the means for doing so become intelligible tous. We have no 
exact data to permil us to say exactly when embalming was first attempted 
in Egypt. Although the earliest bodies certainly known to have been 
embalmed are of the period of the tenth dynasty (found at Sakkara by 
Mr Quibell), there is some slight evidence to suggest that some form of 
Mmummnification was attempted in the times of the earliest Pyramid builders. 
By the time of the Middle Empire the general technique of the operation 
had attained the stage which in its main features was the conventional 
procedure for the succeeding 2000 years. But it was in the time of the 
New Empire that the process of mummification reached its highest de- 
velopment. Further stages in the evolution of the art of embalming were 
followed by a decline. 
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A Massachusetts Steatite Quarry.— On July 19, 1907, in company 
with Mr J. T. Bowne, of Springfield, the writer visited an ancient aboriginal 
steatite quarry situated in the Wilbraham Hills, Massachusetts, The 
quarry is on Twelve Mile brook, on the Seavers farm, about a mile and a 
balf cast of the North Wilbraham station of the Boston and Albany rail- 
road, twelve miles east of Springfeld, and not far from Chicopee river: 
The steatite, which is of inferior quality, occurs at the foot of a knoll in 
large bowlders, some of which are from five to seven feet in thickness. It 
is apparent that the Indians hewed out the solid bowl-shaped blanks 
from the parent howlder, and carried them to the top of the knoll where 
the rougher part of the hollowing process was carried on, as fragments of 
unfinished vessels are found strewn over the ground and near the surface 
for an acre or more, together with the rude picks with which the work 
was done. Apparently no long period of occupancy occurred here, for 
only a few arrowpoints and fire-cracked stones have been found, suggest- 
ing a few days’ camp while the work in the quarry was in progress. 

In 1903 the site was partially explored by A. L. Dakin, a student at 
Harvard University, for the Springfield Museum, and a good series illus- 
trating the manufacture of steatite vessels was obtained for that institution. 
In the main quarry a large steatite bowlder was uncovered, and a portion, 
four feet high by five feet long, still remains above ground. This block 
is very interesting as it shows with Surprising newness the work of the 
aboriginal quarryman. Several blanks for vessels have been removed 
from the mass, as is shown by the scarred and hollowed surface, and three 
others blocked-out but undetached, remain on the parent bowlder. The 
most prominent of these worked blanks stands out about two and one- 
half or three inches from the mass on the north side of the bowlder. With 
one of the rude stone picks so abundant over the site, the ancient artisan 
had hewn a channel or groove about the selected portion, and hacked 
away until the bowl-shaped mass stood out in relief ‘Then the pecking 
was continued in and under until the blank stood upon a pedestal from 
which it might easily be broken, In the case of the bowlder under dis- 
cussion the task was abandoned before the last step took place. ‘The 
ground about this bowlder is strewn with steatite chips and dust. 
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The tools used in the work were made of trap procured from Mount 
Tom, some six or seven miles away in a direct line, but ten or twelve 
miles by water. The implements consist mainly of exceedingly rude 
chipped points, but long and neatly made picks with polished points 
occur. ‘These do not appear ever to have been grooved or notched for 
hafting, as do those found in the steatite quarries in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C, ‘The broken points of these implements are found in the 
debris about this site, and many of the picks found appear to have been 
resharpened again and again. 

No tools save the picks have been found, with the sole exception or 
one very much battered grooved ax and several fragments of similar im- 
plements, and the few arrowpoinis before mentioned. These are all in 
the collection of the Springfield Science Museum. 

The finishing process was never carried on in the immediate vicinity 
of the quarry, at least no finished pots or fragments of them have been 
found there. It would appear that the rough bowls were taken to the 
village sites along the nearby Connecticut river and there worked down 
and polished. Fragments of bowls, both finished and in the process of 
manufacture, occur ov all the Jocal sites, and fine whole vessels have been 
found in a prehistoric burial place at Holyoke, and at Hadley, Litchfield, 
and other localities. Some very fine examples of these are in the collec- 
tion at the Gilbert Museum, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Throughout this region soapstone seems to have taken the place of 
pottery to a very large extent, as earthenware vessels and even sherds 
seem to be exceedingly rare in the Connecticut river valley. 

An excellent series from the Wilbraham Hills quarries are in the 
Springfield Science Museum; others are in the Gilbert Museum at Am- 
herst, the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, and in the cabinet of 
Mr J. T. Bowne, of Springfield, who has made a careful and accurate stody 
of the archeology of the Connecticut valley region. 

Asemcan Mcseum or Narunal Hisrory, ALANSON SKINNER. 

New York. 


No New Serpent Mound in Ohio. —In a recent number of Aecora'’s 
of the Past' reference is made to an earthwork in Ohio under the title 
‘A New Serpent Mound in Ohio and its Significance.'" ‘There are so 
many mistakes in this article, and it is so generally misleading, that it 
seems 3 duty to place on record the facts in the case for the benefit of 
future students who may not be familiar with the relative value of the 

‘Vol, 7, part 5, pp. 220-224, Sept.—Oct,, 1908. 
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testimony relating to this site, especially since the earthwork in question 
may eventually become even more reduced, if not entirely obliterated. 

Several years ago in Zhe American Antiquarian’ | published a brief 
note regarding this earthwork under the title ‘“ Not a Serpent Mound."’ 
During that year | made measurements of that part lying in the natural 
forest; the other portions had been cultivated for many years, making it 
difficult to trace them and even impossible to follow some of the embank- 
ments. Photographs were made and cross-sections cut in the embank- 
ments. ‘The negatives, specimens, and map were transferred to the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, and this material was subsequently deposited in the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The most accurate published map of this site of which I am aware 
forms plate 2 (with a description on page §) of Charles Whittlesey’s. 
** Descriptions of Ancient Works in Ohio,"’ published in Vol. [11 of 
Smithsontan Contributions to Knowledge, Washington, 1850. The map 
bears the title“ Ancient work, Warren county, Ohio, two miles below 
Todd's fork."" The survey was made by Whittlesey in 1839, when the 
work was much more easily traced than in recent years, The map 
distinctly shows the part of the earthwork described in Aecora’s of the 
Hast, at the left, to the west of the letter A and immediately south of the 
bayou. That the work is not a serpent mound is there made clear. 

i do not recall anything new in the recent article referred to that will 
be useful to archeological research in the future. It is possible that the 
Ohio Archmological and Historical Society or other institution may have 
nade a-survey of the ¢arthwork of which | am not aware. My personal 
explorations were confined to that portion lying within the maple forest 
to the west of the point marked A on Whittlesey's map; in fact I did not 
even attempt fo trace the other embankments, and the people of the 
vicinity seemed not to have been aware of their existence, although they 
had been under cultivation for more than half a century. It conse- 
quently would seem that the Serpent Mound article to which attention is 





directed must be set aside in favor of Whittlesey's much earlier description 
and map. Hagtas 1 Smiri. 


Charles Eliot Norton died at his home in Cambridge, Mass., Octo- 
ber 21, 1905. He was born in Cambridge, November 16, 1827, was 
graduated at Harvard in 1846, and went to India as supercargo in 1849, 
remaining there about two years; later he went to Europe, where he 
Vol, 14, parts, p. 299, Sept, 1892: 
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spent two years, and was again on the Continent from 1867 to 1873. 
From 1862 to 1868 he was editor of the MorfA American Aeviete » in 
1874 he became professor of history and art at Harvard University, and 
served in that capacity until 1898, when he resigned and became pro- 
fessor emeritus: Professor Norton was largely instrumental in founding 
the Archeological Institute of America, and became its first president, 
an office which he held until 1890. He manifested particular interest in 
the excavation of Assos in Asia Minor, and in the founding of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens ; but although the im- 
portant investigations by Bandelier in the Pueblo country of our South- 
west were conducted during Professor Norton's presidency, his belief was 
that because the arts of the American aborigines are not comparable with 
those of the peoples of the Old World, American archeology is not worthy 
of serious study. Professor Norton was the author of Considrrations on 
Some Recent Social Theories; Historical Studies of Church Busiding in 
the Middle Ages, and Notes of Travel and Study in Jtaly, While the 
chief subjects of his study were Dante, and Greek and Italian art, he 
edited the letters of Lowell, of Carlyle and Emerson, of Goethe and 
Carlyle, and of Ruskin, and the Hritingr of George Witiiam Curtis. 
Honorary degrees were conferred on him by Cambridge and Oxford, 
Columbia, Harvard, and Yale. F. W. H, 


Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has returned 
from a seven months’ trip to the Philippine islands, whither he went at 
the invitation of the Insular Government to give instruction in anthro- 
pology and ethnology at the annual Teachers’ Assembly, held at Baguio, 
the summer capital, from April 8 to May 15. In confection with that 
work, Professor Starr conducted, at the Assembly, an Anthropological 
Conference, devoted to questions relative to the Malay race, extending 
through three days— probably the first ever held in Malaysia. On the 
completion of his assembly work, Professor Starr traveled widely in the 
islands, visiting many of the more interesting of the native populations. 
Among these were the Negritos (Actas), Benguet Igorot, Bontoc Igorot, 
Ifugao, Moro of various groups, and Bagabo. Healso visited and made ob- 
servations on several of the civilized and Christian peoples, as the Ilocano, 
Pangasinan, and Tagalo. He collected a considerable mass of ethnographic 
material and made many observations of interest. In making a general 
survey of the field of Philippine ethnology, Professor Starr was anxious to 
learn what opportunity exists for the sending of well-equipped students 
into the area to conduct serious original investigations. Professor Starr's 
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personal interest was largely in the political and social conditions in the 
islands. During his absence in the Philippines, the French Government 
conferred upon Professor Starr the Palmer a’ officier de f instruction pud- 
digue. ‘This is the third recognition that he has received from foreign 
governments. In rg00 the Netherlands gave him the Museums Medal, 
and in February of this year the Congo Free State bestowed on him the 
cross of an officer of the Order of Leopold Il, 


John Henry Wright died at Cambridge, November 26, 1go8, The 
son of a missionary to Persia, he was born at Uromyah, February 4, 
1852, and was educated at College Hill, Poughkeepsie, and at Dartmouth 
and Leipzig, at the latter university being a student of classical philology 
and Sanskrit in 1876-78. Professor Wright was assistant professor of 
ancient languages in the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1873-76; associate professor of Greek at Dartmouth, 1878-86 ; pro- 
fessor of classical philology at Johns Hopkins, 1886-87, and professor in 
the American Schoo! of Classical Studies at Athens, 1906-07. He was 
editor of the American Journal of Archeology, 1897-1906, and of other 
magazines and books devoted to classical subjects. He was also a 
member of the Archeological Institute of America and president of its 
Hoston Society at the time of his death; a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; a member of the American Philological 
Association, serving as its president in 1894: and a member of the 
American Anthropological Association, to which he rendered valued 
service as a member of its committee on archeological nomenclature. 


Tre Department of Archeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
has announced the following free lectures for the present season : 


Oct. 27. Games of the American Indians, Warren K. Moorehead 
Nov, 17, Five American Nations: Conquerors of the Snow, Forest, Mist, 

Desert, and Plains. Harlan [.. Smith 
Dec. 8. The White Races, Charles Peabody 
Jan. 12. The Metal Ages, Charles Peabody 


Jan. 26. Lewis and Clark Expedition to the Head of the Columbia. 
Warren K. Moorehead 
Feb. 9. Lewisand Clark Expedition to the Pacific. Warren K. Moorehead 
Feb, 23. Caves at Home and Abroad. Charles Peabody 
Mar. 9. Social Life of the American Indians. Warren K. Moorehead 
Mar, 23. Lake Dwellings and the Bronze and Iron Cultures, 
: | Charles Peabody 
Apr. ¢3. Origin, Accomplishments, and Destiny of the American Indians. 
Warren K. Moorehead 
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THe Decree of Doctor of Philosophy in Anthropology was conferred 
for the first time at the University of California in May, 1908. The 
recipient, S. A. Barrett, presented as his thesis Pome /adian Basketry, a 
study containing the results of field work extending over a number of 
years. Mr Barrett received the degree of B.S, at the University of Calli- 
fornia in 1905, and of M.S. in rgo9. He spent the academic year 
tg07—-08 in the study of anthropology at Columbia University. In 1906 
he was appointed museum assistant in the department of anthropology of 
the University of California. At the present time he is in South America 
under the auspices of the Heye Expedition. 


THe Derartwesr or AKcHEOLOGY of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., announces that the publication of Mr Warren K. Moorchead’s 
work, Zhe Stone Aye, is now assured. [1 will be issued in two volumes, 
of about one thousand pages, with many illustrations, and is designed to 
be ‘fan archeological encyclopedia of the implements, ornaments, 
weapons, utensils, etc., of the prehistoric tribes of the United States." 
The volumes will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of 
Boston and New York, and will be sold to subscribers at cost, five dollars. 


Ir. wil] be of interest to ethnologists, who already realize how rapidly 
are passing away the older members of our Indian tribes, to learn of the 
death, on December 5, near Stidham, Oklahama, of Rolly McIntosh, 
former chief of the Creek Nation, aged seventy-six years; and also of the 
death of Hump, a former leading Sioux warrior, at his camp at Cherry 
Creek, South Dakota, followed shortly afterward (December 16) by the 
demise of the celebrated American Horse, at Pine Ridge agency. 


Ir is announced that the collection of implements of the Bronze Age, 
formed by Canon William Greenwell, of Durham, England, will be pre- 
sented to the British Museum. This collection of implements of the 
Bronze Age is regarded as the most extensive of its kind in private hands, 
and is said to compare well in many respects with that already in the 
British Museum. It includes specimens from nearly all parts of Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe, and also from Asia. 


Dr Artnur J, Evans, F.R.S., who resigned the keepership of the 
Ashmolean Museum of Oxford University at the close of the year, has 
given to the Museum the collection of Anglo-Saxon jewelry and other 
rélics bequeathed to him by his father, the late Sir John Evans. With it 
is also. a comparative series illustrating the early Teutonic art of the Con- 
tinent, including specimens of Scandinavian, Frankish, Lombard, and 
Gothic work. 
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ACCORDING to the Auilletia Periedigue du Comptoir Ethnographigue de 
#elgtgue, Dr Blackmore, of Salisbury, England, has given to that city a 
fine museum building in which have been installed his splendid eolithic 
and paleolithic collections, ‘The same publication states that a new ar- 
cheological society, called the East Anglian Society of Prehistorians, has 
been founded at Norwich (Norfolk). Dr Allen Sturge is its first 
president. 

We learn from Nafwre that Mr N. W. Thomas has been selected by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies to conduct an investigation into 
the laws and customs of the native tribes of southern Nigeria. ‘The tribes 
to be studied are, in the first instance, those of the old kingdom of Benin, 
but it is probable that the inquiry wiil be continued and include the natives 
of the other West African colonies. 

Me Wittiam H. Howes, chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, has been elected president of the American Anthropological 
Association and vice-president for Section H (Anthropology and Psy- 
chology) of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
for 1909. Dr George Grant MacCurdy, of Vale University, has been 
elected secretary of Section H, 

THe annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
was held in Haltimore, December 28 to January z, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Folk-lore Society, A full report of the proceedings 
of the meeting will appear in the next issue of this journal. 

We regret to record the death, at Paris, on November 18, in his 
sixty-seventh year, of Dr Theodore-Jules-Ernest Hamy, honorary director 
of the Musée dl’ Ethnographic ; president of the Société des Américanistes 
of Paris, ex-president of the Société d’ Anthropologie, and a member of 
many other learned bodies. 


Dy J. W. Lownes, FLR.G.S,, F.R.A.S,, of Austin, ‘Texas, has 
been granted the diploma of fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society. Dr Lowber is a member of the American Anthropological 
Association and a fellow of the American Association for the Advance: 
ment of Science. 


Mrs Freverick F. ‘Taomrson has given to the New York State Mu- 
scum asa memorial of her father, former Governor Myron H. Clark, the 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars for a representation of the culture of the 
Six Nations of New York, to be known as the Clark Museum of froquois 
Culture. 


ANTAROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 7O9 


Dn Atserr Exnest Jenxs, professor of anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the representative of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, at the inauguration of Dr Hill as presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, December ro and 11. 


Prov. WituaM Z. Rirvey, of the department of economics of Har- 
vard University, delivered on November 13 the annual Huxiey lecture 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute. His subject was ' The 
European Inhabitants of the United States."' 


Dr Percy GAtpxER, professor of archeology at Oxford, and Dr 
Barclay Vincent Head, sometime keeper of the department of coins 
and medialis in the British Museum, have been elected corresponding mem- 
bers of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

Tue next Prehistoric Congress of France will be held at Beauvais 
during the summer of 19909, The Belgian Congress of Archeology will 
hold its session at Liége from July 31 to August 5. 

Mr Warren K. Mooreneap of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. , 
has been appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners. 

AT a meeting of the American Antiquarian Society held at Worces- 
ter, October 21, Professor Otis T. Mason and Mr F. W. Hodge, of Wash- 
ington, were elected to membership. 

THe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal will henceforth be 
published at Salem, Massachusetts, instead of in Chicago. Rev. Stephen 
D, Peet will continue as editor. 


THe Anthropological Society of Stockholm has elected Dr Sven 
Hedin to honorary membership in the Society, and has conferred on him 
a Wahlberg gold medal. 

Tue council of the University College, Bristol, England, has ap- 
pointed Dr John Bedcdoe, F.R.S., honorary professor of anthropology. 

Tue Broca prize for 1908 has been awarded by the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, to Dr Paul Rivet. 
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